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PREFACE. 

IT  is  certainly  a very  true,  as  well  as  trite  ob-' 
fervation,  that  knowledge  is  the  food  of  the 
mind ; and  if  this  be  fo,  then  certainly  that 
ought  to  have  the  preference,  which  is  at  once  e- 
qually  nutritive  and  pleafant.  On  this  account, 
books  of  voyages  and  travels,  have  been  in  fuch 
general  efteem  j and  at  the  fame  time,  have  been 
commended  by  perfons  of  the  greateft  fagacity,  and 
in  the  higheft  reputation,  for  luperior  underftand- 
ing.  The  pleafantnefs  of  this  kind  of  reading,  has 
attradled  many,  who  had  before  no  relifh  for  learn- 
ing, and  brought  them  by  degrees,  to  enter  upon 
feverer  enquiries,  in  order  more  effeftually  to  gra- 
tify that  curiofity,  which  this  kind  of  ftudy  natu- 
rally excites.  Men  of  higher  abilities,  have  turned 
their  thoughts  on  this  fubjedt,  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  its  real  utility  ; this  induced  the  ingenious 
Hakluyt,  to  make  that  noble  collection,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  ableft 
minifter ; this  led  the  elder  Thevenot,  to  enrich 
the  French  language,  with  a very  copious  collection, 
of  the  fame  kind ; and  not  to  multiply  examples, 
this  made  voyages  and  travels  the  favourite  ftudy, 
of  the  judicious  Locke  ; who  looked  upon  it,  as  the 
belt  method  of  acquiring  thofe  ufeful  and  practical 
lights,  that  ferve  moft  effectually  to  ftrengthen  and 
alfo  to  enlarge  the  human  underftanding. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  refpedt  to  this,  as  well 
as  other  branches  of  fcience,  there  have  been  many 
productions,  which  for  a time,  were  applauded  and 
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admired,  and  which,  notwithftanding,  have  ferved 
rather  to  miflead,  than  to  inftru£t  men’s  minds,  by  a 
difplay  of  fpecious  falfehoods,  highly  acceptable  to 
fuch  as  read  merely  for  amufement.  But  thefe  au- 
thors of  marvellous,  and  very  often  incredible  re- 
lations ; Arrange  and  furprizing  adventures  •,  and 
pompous  deferibers  of  wonderful  curiofities,  that 
men  of  more  penetration,  but  of  founder  judgments, 
could  never  afterwards,  tho’  purfuing  the  fame 
routes,  with  their  utmoft  diligence,  difeover  ; have 
quickly  loft  that  credit,  which  novelty  only  gave 
them  ; and  being  once  exploded  by  fenfible  judges, 
have  gradually  funk,  firft  into  the  contempt,  and 
then  into  the  oblivion,  they  deferved. 

These  books  however,  are  thus  far  ufeful,  that 
they  ferve  to, give  us  a clearer  idea  of  our  wants, 
and  a more  juft  notion,  than  perhaps  we  could  o- 
therwife  obtain,  of  the  qualities  requifite  to  render 
voyages  and  travels  truly  worthy  of  efteem.  They 
demonftrate  very  fully,  that  in  the  firft  place,  it  is 
of  great  confequence,  to  know  the  characters  of  the 
authors  we  perufe,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  credit, 
that  is  due  to  their  reports  ; and  this  as  well  in  point 
of  abilities,  as  of  veracity,  for  many  writers  impofe 
on  the  world,  not  through  any  evil  intention  of  de- 
ceiving others,  but  becaufe  they  have  been  deceived 
themfelves.  They  relate  falfehoods,  but  they  be- 
lieve them  •,  we  cannot  therefore  juftly  accufe  them 
of  want  of  candpur,  the  fault  properly  to  be  laid  to 
their  charge,  is  credulity.  We  are  moll  in  danger 
of  fuffering  by  thpfe  authors,  who  have  either 
lived  in,  or  palfed  through  countries,  that  are  rarely 
vifited,  and  into  which,  few  are  permitted  to  come. 
This  prote&s  their  miftakes  for  a great  length  of 
time,  and  we  know  that  prefeription  is  a fortrefs, 
in  which  error  often  holds  out  a long  fiege.  There 
cannot  therefore  be  a more  acceptable  tribute,  of- 
fered to  the  republic  of  letters,  than  voyages  or 
, travels, 
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travels,  compofed  by  perfons  of  eftablilhed  reputation 
for  learning,  and  in  equal  efteem  for  their  probity. 
But  the  value  of  the  prelent,  is  much  enhanced',  if 
thefe  voyages  or  travels  refpetft  countries  little  known, 
the  coafts  of  which  only,  perhaps,  have  been  acci- 
dentally vifited  by  feamen,  or  harraffed  and  plun- 
dered by  privateers,  perfons  often  of  fufpedted  faith, 
and  almoft  always,  of  very  limited  capacities.  Some 
few  exceptions  indeed  there  may  be,  to  this  general 
rule,  but  even  in  regard  to  thefe,  there  will  be  ne- 
ceffarily  great  defedts,  and  allowing  them  their  high- 
eft  merit,  they  can  only  report  truly,  what  little  they 
have  leen  : and  what  idea  can  we  form  of  a Tur- 
key carpet,  if  we  look  only  at  the  border,  or  it 
may  be,  at  the  felvidge  ? 

The  authors  whole  writings  are  now  offered  to 
the  public,  in  an  Englilh  drefs,  are  men  of  the 
moft  refpedtable  charadters,  men  diftinguifhed  for 
their  parts  and  learning,  and  yet  more  for  their  can- 
dour and  integrity.  Men  who  did  not  travel  thro’ 
accident,  but  by  choice,  and  this  not  barely  their 
own,  but  approved  by  authority,  and  approved,  be- 
caufe  they  were  known,  to  be  equal  to  the  talk 
thev  undertook  ; and  that  talk  was'  the  examining 
every  thing,  they  went  to  fee,  with  all  poffible  care 
and  icrupulous  attention,  in  order  to  furnilh  the  public, 
with  fuch  lights  as  might  be  entirely,  and  fafely  de- 
pended upon.  This  was  the  defign,  which  they 
undertook-,  this  defign  they  executed  with  the  circum- 
fpedtion  that  it  deferved  ; and  the  pundluality  with 
which  they  difcharged  it,  has  procured  them  the  juft 
returns  of  favour,  from  their  royal  mailer,  and  the 
a’pplaufe  and  approbation,  of  the  beft  judges,  in 
their  own  and  other  countries.  Thefe  are  circum- 
ftances,  that  diftinguilh  in  a very  fingular  degree, 
the  Iheets  that  are  now  offered  to  the  reader’s  peru- 
fal.  Circumftances  that  no  doubt  will  have  their 
proper  weight,  and  which  it  would  be  entirely  need- 
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lefs  for  us  to  enforce,  though  it  would  have  been 
inexcufable,  not  to  have  mentioned  them. 

There  is  however  one  other  circumftance,  that 
deferves  particular  notice,  which  is,  that  with  refpeCt 
to  the  characters  and  abilities  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
all  does  not  reft,  either  upon  their  writings  or  fo- 
reign authorities  -,  they  have  been  both  in  this  coun- 
try, have  been  feen  and  known,  by  thofe  who 
were  beft  able  to  judge  of  their  merit,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  that,  are  both  of  them  members  of 
our  royal  fociety.  They  were  here  fome  time,  con- 
verfed  indifferently  with  all  forts  of  people,  and 
were  unanimoufly  allowed,  by  all  who  did  converfe 
with  them,  to  have  had  very  extenfive  views,  in 
refpeCt  to  fcience  ; great  fagacity,  much  applica- 
tion, were  very  affiduous,  and  very  accurate  in  their 
enquiries  as_-well  as  very  candid  and  very  com- 
municative, in  relation  to  the  difeoveries  and  obfer- 
vations,  which  they  had  made  in  their  travels.  Men 
of  fuch  talents,  and  fuch  difpofitions,  muft  render 
themfelves  agreeable  every  where,  much  more  in  a 
country  of  liberty,  and  where  without  partiality, 
we  may  have  leave  to  fay,  the  fciences  are  as  deeply 
xooted,  and  flourilh  in  as  high  a degree,  as  in  any 
other  in  Europe.  We  will  add,  that  from  a know- 
ledge of  their  merit  and  candour,  they  not  only  re- 
ceived the  greateft  civilities,  but  the  moft  feafonable 
protection,  to  which,  in  fome  meafure,  the  world  is 
indebted  for  this  very  performance,  as  the  reader 
will  learn  in  the  perufal  of  it,  accompanied  with 
thofe  marks  of  gratitude,  and  refpeCt,  which  were 
due  to  their  kind  benefactors,  more  efpecially  the 
late  worthy  prefident  of  the  royal  fociety,  whole 
memory  is  juftly  dear  to  all,  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  him ; and  that 
humane  and  polite  patron,  of  every  ufeful  branch 
of  literature,  earl  Stanhope ; whofe  noble  qualities, 
refleCt  honour  on  his  titles,  and  who  inherits  the  vir- 
tues 
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tues  of  his  illuftrious  father,  one  of  the  braveft  men, 
and  one  of  the  moll  difinterefted  minifters,  this  na- 
tion could  ever  boaft. 

After  doing  juftice  to  the  authors,  let  us  now  • 
come  to  the  work  itfelf.  In  pieces  of  this  kind, 
there  is  generally  fpeaking,  no  part  fo  tedious  and 
unpleafant,  at  lead  to  the  generality  of  readers,  as 
what  regards  occurrences  at  fea,  and  yet  thefe  are 
allowed  to  have  their  utility.  In  the  following  fheets 
however,  tho*  they  are  found  pretty  copioufly,  we 
Jhall  find  them  without  thofe  defedts.  If  thefe  wri- 
ters mention  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  they 
explain  the  nature,  enquire  into  the  caufe,  and  lhew 
the  ufes  that  arife,  from  obferving  this  Phasnome- 
non.  In  the  fame  manner,  they  treat  of  calms, 
winds,  currents,  and  other  incidents,  in  fo  fuccindfc 
and  fcientific  a method,  that  at  The  Ikme  time  they 
are  very  inftrudtive,  and  not  unentertaining.  In  this 
refpedt,  we  may  look  upon  their  narratives,  as'a  fort 
of  pradtical  introduction  to  the  art  of  navigation, 
which  we  not  only  read  without  difguft,  but  which 
when  read  with  any  tolerable  attention,  will  en- 
able us  to  underftand  many  paflages,  in  other  voyage 
writers,  which  we  fhould  otherwife  pafs  over,  as  ut- 
terly uninterefting  and  unintelligible.  This  obfer- 
vation,  the  reader  will  find  fo  fully  verified,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  I am  confident  he  will 
think  it  no  fmall  recommendation,  to  the  book ; and 
the  more  fo,  becaufe  though  very  necefiary,  and 
much  wanted,  the  difficulties  attending  it,  had  hi- 
therto in  a great  meafure,  difcouraged  any  fuch 
attempt. 

The  geographical  defcriptions  we  have  of  the 
country  about  Carthagena,  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
the  Terra  Firma,  the  countries  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
thofe  watered  by  the  vaft  river  of  the  Amazons,  and 
in  a word,  of  the  greateft  part  of  South  America, 
are  not  only  perfedtly  accurate,  very  methodical,  and 
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in  all  refpe&s,  full,  clear  and  fatisfattory ; but 
alfo  what  we  greatly  wanted,  and  what  we  never  had, 
at  leaft  in  any  comparifon  with  what  we  now  have, 
before  this  work  appeared.  Thefe  are  countries, 
that  from  the  time  of  their  being  difcovered,  have 
maintained  the  reputation,  of  being  as  pleafant,  as 
fertile,  and  as  valuable,  as  any  upon  the  globe.  But 
though  we  knew  this  in  general,  and  from  the  Spa- 
nifti  defctiptions  and  hiftories,  were  not  altogether 
unacquainted,  with  many  particulars  relating  to 
them,  yet  with  refpeft  to  any  didinft  and  precife 
delineation,  of  their  feveral  provinces,  their  divi- 
fions,  and  fubdivifions,  the  didribution  of  moun- 
tains, rivers,  plains,  and  other  circumftances,  with 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  comparative  values 
in  all  refpe&s,  they  were  things  not  barely  unknown, 
but  fuch  as-we  could  never  expett  to  know,  from  the 
nature  of  the  Spanilh  government,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  But  by  this  accident  of  thefe  gentlemen 
fo.well  qualified  in  all  refpe&s,  going  thither  with 
no  other  view,  than  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge, purfuing  that  view  with  the  mod  lively  zeal 
and  afliduous  application,  and  founding  their  repu- 
tation, upon  a plain  and  candid  communication  of 
all  that  knowledge,  which  with  fo  much  pains  and 
labour,  they  had  acquired,  we  have  now  as  clear, 
concife  and  correft  a reprefentation  of  thefe  exten- 
five  regions,  as  we  can  poflibly  defire.  At  lead, 
fuch  a one,  as  will  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  informa- 
tion and  indru&ion,  enable  us  to  difcover  the  errors 
and  partialities  in  former  accounts,  and  prevent  our 
being  amufed  or  milled  by  any  erroneous  relations 
for  the  future  ; which  are  certainly  circumdances,  of 
very  great  confequence. 

The  natural  hidory  of  thefe  countries,  will  be 
likewife  found  in  the  following  lheets,  in  a manner 
no  lei's  perfefk  and  pleafing.  Thefe  gentlemen  went 
about  it  in  a proper  method,  and  with  the  talents 
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requifite  to  the  compleat  accomplifliment  of  their 
defign.  They  faw  things  with  their  own  eyes,  they 
enquired  carefully,  but  they  took  nothing  upon 
truft  ; on  the  contrary  they  difcovered,  and  they 
have  difclofed  many  errors,  of  an  old  ftanding,  ex- 
ploded various  common  notions,  that  were  ill  found- 
ed, and  have  left  others  in  the  ftate  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  left,  as  things  not  thoroughly  proved, 
or  abfolutely  disproved ; but  which  are  referved 
to  farther  examination.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  natu- 
ral hiltory,  that  we  collect  the  value  and  importance 
of  any  country,  becaufe  from  thence  we  learn  its 
produce  of  every  kind.  In  thefe  fheets  we  find  the 
greatefl:  care  taken  in  this  particular,  all  the  riches 
of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  ex- 
hibited to  our  view,  their_places  exactly  afligned, 
their  refpe&ive  natures  defcribed,  the  methods  of 
ufing,  improving  and  manufadturing  them,  pointed 
out ; and  exclufive  of  a multitude  of  vulgar  errors 
expofed,  and  miftaken  notions  refuted,  an  infinity  of 
new  curious  and  important  remarks  are  made,  all 
tending  to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  refpedhive  fub- 
je&s.  Of  thefe  many  inftances  might  be  given,  but 
that  would  be  to  anticipate  the  reader’s  pleafure, 
and  arrogate  to  ourfelves  the  merits  of  the  authors 
we  celebrate. 

In  refpedt  to  the  civil  hiflory,  the  world  in  ge- 
neral was  yet  more  in  the  dark,  than  as  to  the 
natural  •,  knowing  much  lefs  of  the  inhabitants  than 
of  the  commodities  of  thefe  countries ; and  in  this 
refped,  our  authors  have  been  as  candid,  as  cir- 
cumftantial,  and  as  copious  as  in  the  other.  They 
not  only  acquaint  us  with  the  diftribution  and  difpo- 
fition  of  the  Spanifh  governments,  with  the  nature, 
extent,  and  fubordination  of  thofe  who  prefide  in 
them,  but  have  alfo  given  us  a regular  plan  of  their 
adminiftration,  and  of  the  order  and  method  in 
which  juftice  is  difpenfed,  and  the  civil  policy 
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maintained ; the  domeftic  oeconomy  of  the  Spaniards,’ 
their  cuftoms,  manner  of  living,  their  way  of  treat- 
ing the  Indians,  both  fubje&s  and  favages,  are  ftated 
with  the  fame  freedom  and  precifion.  In  like  man- 
ner they  give  us  a fuccinft  account  of  the  Creoles, 
that  is,  fuch  as  are  defcended  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  have  been  longer  or  later  fettled  in  the  Indies,  with 
whatever  is  peculiar  in  refpeft  to  the  genius,  hu- 
mour, virtues,  and  vices  of  thefe  people  ; and  more 
efpecially  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
native  Spaniards.  The  ftate  and  condition  of  the 
Indians  who  live  in  fubjeftion  to  the  Spaniards, 
their  tempers,  employments,  good  and  ill  qualities, 
labours  and  diverfions.  The  habitations  of  the  free 
Indians,  their  cuftoms,  drefs,  manner  of  fpending 
their  lives,  exercifes,  talents,  religion  and  method 
of  preferving  the  remembrance  of  pall  tranfaftions, 
as  alfo  the  condition  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
whether  in  the  capacity  of  flaves,  domeftic  fervants, 
or  in  pofTefiion  of  their  freedom,  with  whatever  dif- 
ferences occur  in  the  ftate  of  any  of  thefe  people  in 
different  provinces. 

But  to  the  Englifh  reader  perhaps  nothing  in 
the  following  pages  will  be  more  acceptable,  as  in- 
deed nothing  feems  to  have  been  more  carefully  con- 
fidered  by  the  authors,  than  the  commercial  hiftory 
of  thefe  countries.  We  find  here  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  of  every  province  diftinftly  enu- 
merated, but  we  are  alfo  informed  of  the  particular 
places  where  they  grow,  their  different  qualities  and 
degrees  in  value,  the  method  of  colle&ing  and  cur- 
ing moft  part  of  them,  the  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  other  materials,  the  produce  of  their 
mines,  and  different  kinds  of  metal,  their  potteries, 
and  whatever  elfe  is  the  objeft  of  induftry  or  fkill. 
The  manner  of  conveying  them  from  one  province 
to  another,  the  great  roads,  the  inland  and  coafting 
navigation,  their  commerce  with  Spain,  their  con- 
traband 
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traband  trade,  the  manner  of  introducing,  and  the 
great  confumption  of  European  commodities  and 
manufactures,  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  at- 
tending their  prefent  regulations,  the  difcoveries  that 
are  yet  to  be  made,  and  the  improvements  which 
may  ftill  take  place  in  the  management  of  affairs 
in  thofe  countries.  The  fingular  inventions  of  the  na- 
tives for  paffing  great  rivers,  tranfporting  their 
goods  by  the  help  of  veffels  of  their  own  conftruc- 
tion,  their  adroitnefs  in  fome  refpetts,  and  their 
ftupidity  in  others.  From  the  due  confideration  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that 
in  many  things  we  have  been  impofed  upon  in 
former  accounts  •,  and  that  other  things  in  a long 
courfe  of  years,  are  very  much  changed  from  what 
they  were.  But  inftead  of  old  errors  we  fhall  find 
a fubftitution  of  many  nevr  truths,  and  fome  efta- 
blifhed  from  example  and  experience,  that  are  of 
great  confequence,  to  be  frequently  remembered  and 
perfectly  underftood.  Such  as,  that  countries  are  not 
the  better,  and  which  is  ftill  ftranger,  are  not  the 
richer,  for  producing  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver ; fince  this  prevents  their  being  cultivated, 
expofes  the  natives  to  pafs  their  lives  in  the  fevereft 
drudgery,  and  after  all,  makes  the  digging  metal 
from  the  mine  little  more  than  drawing  water  in  a 
fieve  ; fince  in  fuch  countries  riches  vanifh  almoft  as 
foon  as  they  are  revealed.  Induftry  alone  in  the 
old  world  and  in  the  new,  has  the  power  of  acquir- 
ing and  preferving  wealth,  and  this  too  without  the 
trouble  of  mining.  Befides,  tho’  not  infifted  upon, 
it  will  be  evidently  feen  that  feverity  in  government, 
and  fuperftition  in  religion,  fubvert  both  liberty  and 
morals,  and  are  confequently  in  all  refpefts  deftruc- 
tive  of  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

The  account  given  by  our  authors  of  the  mif- 
fiqns  which  the  Jefuits  have  eftablifhed  in  Paraguay, 
is  as  interefting  as  it  is  entertaining  and  may  be 
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very  juftly  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  curious  and 
beft  written  parts  of  the  whole  performance ; fince 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  breathes  all  the  deference 
and  relpeft  poflible  for  the  fathers,  it  informs  us  of 
a great  variety  of  facts  of  fo  much  the  more  confe- 
quence,  as  at  the  time  it  was  written,  no  body  could 
forefee  that  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lilbon  would 
make  fo  thorough  a change  as  they  have  done  in 
their  fentiments  in  regard  to  this  order ; and  there- 
fore the  informations  thefe  gentlemen  give  us  are  the 
more  to  be  relied  on.  They  fhew  us  in  what  man- 
ner, and  under  what  fpecious  pretences  the  Jefuits 
acquired  a kind  of  independant  pofleffion  of  fo  large 
a tradl  of  country,  and  except  their  annual  tribute, 
an  almoft  abfolute  dominion  over  an  immenfe  num- 
ber of  people.  They  acquaint  us  that  there  is  a 
civil  government  in  every  village  after  the  model 
of  the  Spanilh  towns,  but  the  magiftrates  are  chofen 
by  the  people,  fubjedl  only  to  the  approbation  of 
the  father  Jefuit,  who  refides  in  and  at  the  bottom 
governs  the  village.  We  learn  from  them  that  the 
Jefuits  draw  from  the  people  all  the  commodities 
and  manufadlures  that  are  fit  for  foreign  commerce, 
which  are  vended  by  a commifiary  of  their  appoint- 
ing, and  the  returns  in  European  commodities  made 
to  and  diftributed  by  them  at  their  pleafure;  they 
tell  us  that  the  church  in  every  village  is  fpacious 
and  elegantly  adorned,  that  though  they  are  ftiled 
villages,  they  are  in  effect  large  towns,  and  the 
houfes  in  them  neat,  commodious,  and  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  Spaniards,  very  well  furnifhed.  We 
learn  from  them  that  under  pretence  of  the  incurfions 
of  the  Portuguefe  who  ufed  to  feize  thefe  Indians, 
and  make  them  work  in  the  mines,  and  of  the  fa- 
vage  Indians  who  furround  them  in  a manner  on  all 
fides,  the  fathers  have  taught  them  the  ufe  of  arms, 
make  them  fpend  their  holidays  in  military  cxercifes, 
have  a large  body  of  well  difciplined  troops,  maga- 
zines 
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lines  well  furniflied  with  military  (lores,  together 
with  mills  and  other  necefiary  machines  for  making 
their  own  gunpowder.  They  likewife  let  us  know 
that  to  prevent  the  manners  of  their  difciples  from 
being  corrupted,  the  Jefuits  exclude  them  entirely 
from  all  communication  with  (Irangers,  whether 
Europeans  or  Indians,  and  fuffer  none  to  enter  into 
their  millions,  who  may  report  either  the  ftrength  or 
the  weaknefs  of  their  condition,  or  penetrate  into  the 
myderies  of  their  policy. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice,  is,  the  ac- 
count of  the  little  ifland  of  Fernando  de  Noronna, 
which  tho’  fo  inconfiderable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  unfit 
for  habitation,  from  its  being  fometimes  three  or 
four  years  without  rain,  was  abandoned  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe ; yet  being  within  fixty  or  ieventy  leagues  of 
the  coaft  of  Brafil,  was  occupied  by  the  French 
Eaft  India  company,  which  induced  its  former  ma- 
ilers to  repoflefs  it,  and  to  fortify  it  likewife,  not- 
withdanding  the  beforementioned  inconvenience. 
The  building  here  no  lefs  than  feven  forts  to  cover 
and  command  three  harbours,  in  the  larged  of 
which  there  is  a garrifon  of  a thoufand  regular 
troops,  relieved  condantly  once  in  fix  months  from 
Fernambuca,  plainly  proves  that  either  the  force 
of  the  Portuguefe  is  much  greater  in  thofe  parts 
than  we  commonly  apprehend  in  Europe ; or  which 
is  more  probably  the  truth,  that  they  are  to  the  lad 
degree  jealous  and  fufpicious  of  that  enterprizing 
nation,  who  in  virtue  of  the  great  law  of  convenience, 
are  for  appropriating  to  their  own  ufe  whatever  they 
find  themfelves  in  a condition  to  feize  and  to  le- 
cure.  This  gives  us  the  true  caufe  of  that  furprize 
and  uneafinefs  which  the  Portuguefe  exprefied  lad 
year,  when  a French  fquadron  with  a body  of  land 
troops  on  board  intended  againd  our  fettlements  in 
the  Ead  Indies  touched  there,  on  account  of  an 
epidemic  difeafe  among  their  troops,  which  it  feems 
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the  Portuguefe  miftook  for  the  epidemic  thirft  of 
gold,  and  were  fo  apprehenfive  of  their  making  a 
vifit  to  their  mines,  that  though  they  could  not  well 
refufe  them  relief  in  their  diftrefs,  yet  they  took  al- 
moft  the  fame  precautions  as  if  declared  enemies  had 
landed  in  their  country. 

Another  point  of  great  utility  that  will  refult 
from  the  perufal  of  this  work,  is  the  obtaining  a 
clear  and  candid  account  of  the  flourilhing  ftate  of 
the  French  colonies  in  St.  Domingo;  which,  confi- 
derlng  that  the  gentleman  from  whom  we  have  it,  is 
a Spaniard,  and  confequently  unexceptionable  in  his 
teftimony,  will  fuffice  to  give  us  a juft  idea  of  the 
prodigious  advantages  derived  to  France  from  their 
colony  in  that  ifland.  He  obferves  with  great  fair- 
nefs,  and  freedom,  that  the  French  are  well  intitledto 
the  riches  they  acquire,  from  their  induftry  and  ceco- 
nomy,  fince  though  they  occupy  the  worll  part  of 
the  ifland,  they  are  out  of  all  comparifon  in  a better 
condition  than  the  Spanifh  inhabitants  who  poflefs 
the  better  and  more  fertile  part.  He  takes  notice’ 
likewife,  that  though  all  correfpondence  between  the 
two  nations  is  forbid  tinder  the  feverefl  penalties, 
it  is  notwithftanding  open  almoft  in  the  fame  degree 
as  if  there  was  no  fuch  prohibition;  the  reafon  is, 
becaufe  the  French  could  fcarce  fubfift,  if  they  were  > 
not  fupplied  with  cattle  by  the  Spaniards  ; and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  muft  go  naked  if  they 
did  not  by  this  means  obtain  European  commodi- 
ties from  the  French,  fo  idle  a thing  it  is  to  think 
of  making  a law  againft  neceffity.  By  the  balance 
of  this  trade  the  French  acquire  annually  about  two 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  which  returns  in  hard 
filver,  with  fugar,  indigo,  and  the  other  commodities 
of  the  growth  of  their  part  of  the  ifland,  which  is 
admirably  cultivated,  to  the  ports  of  France ; and  is  a 
very  confiderable  addition  to  the  value  of  their  other- 
wife  rich  cargoes.  The  reader  will  perceive  from 
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other  pafiages  in  his  account,  how  very  probable 
the  common  opinion  is,  that  fooner  or  later  the 
French  muft  become  matters  of  the  remaining  and 
molt  valuable  part  of  this  ifland,  unlefs  from  motives 
of  policy,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  profits  refulting 
from  their  contraband  trade  with  the  Spaniards, 
they  fhould  decline  the  entire  pofTelTion,  and  content 
themfelves  with  convenient  encroachments.  Taken 
in  either  light  it  is  matter  of  melancholy  reflection 
to  us,  whom  they  have  in  a great  meafure  wormed 
out  of  the  fugar  trade  ; and  in  confequence  of  their 
Farther  acquifitions  in  this  ifland  may  be  rendered 
ftill  more  able  to  underfell  us  than  they  are  al- 
ready. 

But  the  Portuguefe  and  French  are  not  the  only 
ftrangers  into  whofe  circumftances  ami  management 
of  affairs  in  America,  our  authors  have  enquired  ; 
the  reader  will  find  they  took  no  lefs  pains  to  make 
themfelves  well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Englifh.  We  have  not  only  a very  full  and  di- 
ftinCl  account  of  the  taking  of  Louifbourg,  and  of 
the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  in  the  lafl 
war,  but  we  have  alfo  a very  copious  memorial 
drawn  from  the  papers  of  the  marquis  de  la  Maifon 
Forte  of  the  colony  of  New  England,  which  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  framing  while  he  remained  a pri- 
foner  at  Bofton.  It  would  have  been  more  fatisfac- 
tory  if  we  had  had  the  whole  of  his  memoirs,  for 
there  is  great  jeafon  to  judge  from  this  fpecimen,  that 
he  muff  have  made  much  deeper  refearches  than  he 
communicated  to  his  Spanifh  friend,  or  at  leafl  than 
he  judged  expedient  to  communicate  to  the  world  j 
otherwife  it  is  very  hard  to  conceive  upon  what  he 
grounded  his  notion,  that  in  the  fpace  of  a century 
the  people  of  New  England  would  be  as  numerous 
as  thofe  in  Old  England,  and  in  a condition  to  give 
law  to  all  the  nations  in  North  America.  We  have 
befides  fome  very  fenfible  remarks  upon  the  cod 
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fifhery,  and  the  advantages  arifing  from  it,  as  well  as 
our  dil'putes  with  the  French  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Thefe  fpeculations,  though  not  always  criti- 
cally right,  deierve  our  notice  and  even  our  ftritteft 
attention.  For  however  we  may  be  at  liberty  to 
conduct  our  own  affairs,  we  cannot  limit  the  hur 
mour,  or  controul  the  politics  of  our  neighbours ; 
and  therefore  it  is  of  great  fervice,  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  notions.  The  great  importance 
of  this  fubjedt,  might  have  been,  and  certainly  was 
difcovered  long  ago,  by  our  politicians  of  the  firft 
order  •,  but  it  is  now  become  apparent  to  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  if  the  expreflion  may  be  allowed, 

From  being  the  objeft  fometimes  of  difcuflions  in  the 
cabinet,  is  at  prefent  become  the  topic  of  vulgar  po- 
liticians. 

Besides  thofe  that  have  been  already  touched, 
there  are  a great  variety  of  curious,  inftru&ive  and 
pleafing  incidents,  in  this  performance,  that  cannot  fail 
of  giving  fatisfaftion  to  the  ingenious  and  intelligent 
reader.  Such  as  the  difeufling  the  caufes,  why  it  never 
rains  naturally  at  Lima,  or  the  country  of  Valles  in 
Peru.  Thp  inquiries  into  the  frequency  of  volcanoes 
in  South  America,  the  materials  if  we  may  fo  fpeak, 
of  thqfe  fubterraneous  fires,  the  accidents  by  which 
they  are  kindled,  and  the  cojifequences  of  their  ex- 
plofions.  The  authors  fentiments  as  to  earthquakes,  < 
their  extent,  and  dire&ion,  the  circumftances  pre- 
ceding and  attending  them,  and  their  different 
effedls  in  different  places.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  hope  it  will  fufficiently  appear,  that  by  the 
tranfiation  of  this  work,  we  have  made  a valuable 
acquifition,  of  pra&ical  learning,  and  ufeful  know- 
ledge, by  adding  it  to  the  number  of  good  books, 
that  we  have  already  in  our  own  tongue  ; and  if  in 
this  preparatory  difeourfe,  we  have  done  any  thing, 
towards  fetting  this  point,  and  the  merits  of  our  au- 
thors, in  a due  light,  it  will  effe&ually  anfwer  our 
" end.  CON- 
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family. 

F Others  in  the  fame  tafie,  for  the  domefiics. 

G Offices  for  the  ufe  of  the  prince,  with  feveral  fmall 
divifions  for  keeping  curious  and favage  beafis. 

H Apartments  for  the  guards. 
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K A mount  called  Panacillo,  which  ferved  as  a watch- 
tower  , when  the  monarch  was  in  his  palace. 

L A river , which  has  its  fource  in  the  defert  of  Co- 
topaxi. 

Fig.  3.  The  balza  defcribed , p.  195, 
a 'The  prow  or  head. 
b The  Jlern 
c The  awning  or  tilt. 

D The  poles  or  Jheers , on  which  the  fail  is  hoi/led. 
e A kind  of  Bowfprit. 
g A guara,  drawn  up. 
h The  fire  hearth. 
i The  bowling  of  the  fail. 
k The  back  Jlays. 

1 The  deck. 

1,  1,  1.  Other  guards  for  fleering  the  balza. 

Fig.  4.  View  of  a palace  and  citadel  of  Yncas,  near  the 
village  of  Canar 

a Entrance  of  the  palace  and  for  trefs. 
b The  large  court , or  place  of  arms. 
c The  citadel , in  the  form  of  a donjon. 
d Barracks  or  apartments  for  the  guards. 
e The  principal  wall. 
f Steps  for  mounting  the  wall. 
g The  apartments , having  only  one  door  to.  each. 
h Lodgment  for  the  Soldiers. 
i,  i.  A river  running  before  the  palace. 
k,  k.  Another  river  which  joining  the  former , furrounds 
the  whole  flruclure. 

],  1,  1.  Mountains  furrounding  the  fortrefs. 

PLATE  V. 

Fig.  1 . View  of  the  defert  of  Cotopaxi, 
a Phenomenon  of  the  irifes  or  rainbows  round  the  head  of 
the  fpettator , obferved  often  on  the  deferts. 
b A lunar  rainbow , obferved  by  Don  George  Juan, 
c The  mountain  of  Cotopaxi,  at  the  time  of  the  eruption 
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Fig.  2.  View  of  a torrent  and  the  manner  of  faffing  it. 
a A bridge  of  bejucos. 
b A tarabita,  for  the  paff age  of  horfes. 
c A tarabita , for  men. 

Fig.  3.  Works  of  the  ancient  Indians,  found  in  their 
tombs. 

a A tomb  of  the  ancient  Indians, 
b Plan  of  a tomb , opened  in  the  form  of  a crofs. 
c An  idol  ofgoldy  or  finute  of  fame  diflinguifhed  Indian. 
d A hatchet  or  axe  fixed  in  a javelin  and  ufed  by  the  In- 
dians in  war. 

c,  f,  g.  Hatchets  of  different  forms. 
h,  i Inca-rirpos,  or  mirrours,  formed  out  ofinga  ftone. 
k A large  pot , ufed  by  the  Indians  for  holding  their 
chica. 

1 Sunga-tirana , or  knippers  ufed  by  the  Indians  for  pup 
ling  out  fuperfluous  hairs  from  the  face , &c. 
m Pendant  of  gold  or  fiver  for  the  ear. 
n A convex  mirrour. 
o A hatchet  of  ftone 

p,  q Guainacaba  cruches , dr  earthen  jarrs  for  holding 
their  liquor. 

r A tupUy  or  large  pin  for  fafening  the  anaco  on  their 
fboulders. 

f,  t Tupusy  a fort  of  needles  ufed  by  the  Indians  infafen- 
ir.g  the  plaits  of  the  anaco. 
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Explanation  of  the  Plates. 


PLATE  VI. 


F)LAN  of  Lima. 

The  Port  of  Callao. 

Different  beajls.,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 
Drefs  of  the  Peruvians. 

PLATE  VII. 


Fig.  i.  Plan  of  the  town  of  Cape  Francois, 
ijland  of  St.  Domingo. 

1.  The  Church. 

2.  The  college  of  Jefuits. 

3.  The  place  of  arms. 

4.  Place  of  arms  without  the  town. 

5.  The  grand  battery. 

6.  Cazems  or  barracks. 

7.  The  little  battery. 

8.  Mouth  of  the  river. 


in  the 


Fig.  2.  Men  of  Chili. 

Fig.  3.  Manner  of  killing  the  beajlsin  Chili. 

1.  A mine  or  quarry  of  fhells. 

2.  Manner  of  killing  the  beafis  in  Chili. 

3.  A Pijaro  Nino. 

4.  Sea  wolves. 

5.  The  inclo fur e in  which  they  confine  the  bcafts  intended 
for  the  Jlaughter. 

6.  A Guafo  on  borfeback , going  to  throw  his  noofe  at 
the  beafi. 
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BOOK  I. 

Re'afons  for  this  Voyage  ; Navigation  from  the  Bay 
of  Cadiz  to  Carthagena  in  America, 
and  a Defcription  of  the  latter. 


CHAP.  I. 

Motives  of  this  Voyage  to  South  America,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Navigation  between  Cadiz  and 
Carthagena. 

TH  E heart  of  man  is  naturally  inclined  to 
attempt  things,  the  advantages  of  which  ap- 
pear to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  difficul- 
ties which  attend  them.  It  fpares  no  pains,  it  fears  no 
danger  in  attaining  them ; and  inftead  of  being  diverted 
from  its  purpofe,  is  animated  with  frelh  vigour  by  op- 
pofition.  The  glory,  infeparable  from  arduous  enterpri- 
les,  is  a powerful  incentive,  which  raifes  thc'.mind  above  #, 
itfelf ; the  hope  of  advantages  determines  the  will, 
diminifhes  dangers,  alleviates  hardlliips,  and  levels 
Vol.  I.  B ob- 
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obftacles,  which  otherwife  would  appear  unfurmount- 
able.  Defire  and  refolution  are  not,  however,  always 
fufficient  to  infure  fuccefs,  and  the  beft  concerted 
meafures  are  not  always  profperous.  Divine  Provi- 
dence, whole  over-ruling  and  incomprehenfible  deter- 
minations direct  the  courl'e  of  human  actions,  feems 
to  have  prefcribed  certain  limits,  beyond  which  all 
our  attempts  are  vain.  The  caufes  his  infinite  wif- 
dom  has  thought  proper  to  conceal  from  us,  and  the 
refult  of  fuch  a conduct  is  rather  an  objeCt  of  our  re- 
verence than  fpeculation.  The  knowledge  of  the 
bounds  of  human  underftanding,  a difcreet  amufe- 
ment  and  exercife  of  our  talents  for  the  demonftra- 
tion  of  truths  which  are  only  to  be  attained  by  a con- 
tinual and  extenfive  ftudy,  which  rewards  the  mind 
with  tranquillity  and  pleafure,  are  advantages  worthy 
of  our  higheft  efteem,  and  objeCts  which  cannot  be 
too  much  recommended.  In  all  times  the  defire  of 
enlightning  others  by  fome  new  difcovery,  has  rouzed 
the  induftry  of  man,  and  engaged  him  in  laborious 
refearches,  and  by  that  means  proved  the  principal 
fource  of  the  improvement  of  the  fciences. 

Things  which  have  long  baffled  fagacity  and  ap- 
plication, have  fometimes  been  difcovered  by  chance. 
The  firmed  refolution  has  often  been  difcouraged,  by 
the  infuperable  precipices,  which,  in  appearance,  in- 
circle his  inveftigations.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  be- 
caufe  the  obftacles  arq  painted,  by  the  imagination, 
in  the  moft  lively  colours ; but  the  methods  of  fur- 
mounting them  efcape  our  attention  ; till,  fmoothed 
by  labour  and  application,  a more  eafy  paflage  is  dif- 
covered. 

Among  the  difcoveries  mentioned  in  hiftory,  whe- 
ther owing  to  accident  or  refiettion,  that  of  the  In- 
dies is  not  the  leaft  advantageous.  Thefe  parts  were 
for  many  ages  unknown  to  the  Europeans  ; or,  at 
leaft,  the  remembrance  of  them  was  buried  in  obli- 
vion. They  were  loft  through  a long  fuccefiion  of 
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time,  and  disfigured  by  the  confufion  and  darknefs  in 
which  they  were  found  immerfed.  At  length  the 
happy  a-ra  arrived,  when  induftry  blended  with  re- 
folution,  was  to  remove  all  the  difficulties,  exaggera-  ' 
ted  by  ignorance.  This  is  the  epocha  which  diftin- 
guifhed  the  reign,  in  many  other  refpefts  fo  glorious, 
of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and  Ifabella  of  Caftile. 
Reafon  and  experience  at  once  exploded  all  the  ideas 
of  ralhnels  and  ridicule  which  had  hitherto  prevailed. 
It  feems  as  if  providence  permitted  the  refufal  of  o- 
ther  nations,  to  augment  the  glory  of  our  own  ; and 
to  reward  the  zeal  of  our  fovereigns,  who  counten- 
anced this  important  enterprize  the  prudence  of  their 
fubjedts  in  the  conduct  of  it,  and  the  religious  end 
propofed  by’ both.  I mentioned  accident  or  reflection, 
being  not  yet  convinced,  whether  the  confidence  with 
which  Chriftopher  Columbus  maintained,  that  weft- 
ward  there  were  lands  undifeovered,  was  the  refult  of 
his  knowledge  in  cofmography  and  experience  in  na- 
vigation, or  whether  it  was  founded  on  the  informs* 
tion  of  a pilot,  who  had  actually  difeovered  them, 
having  been  driven  on  the  coafts  by  ftrefs  of  wreather  ; 
and  who,  in  return  for  the  kind  reception  he  had 
met  with  at  Columbus’s  houfe,  delivered  to  him,  in 
his  laft  moments,  the  papers  and  charts  relating  to 
them. 

The  prodigious  magnitude  of  this  continent ; the 
multitude  and  extent  of  its  provinces ; the  variety  of 
its  climates,  products  and  curious  particulars  •,  and, 
laftly,  the  diftance  and  difficulty  of  one  p2rt  commu- 
nicating with  another,  and  eipecially  with  Europe, 
have  been  the  cauie,  that  America,  though  difeover- 
ed and  inhabited  in  its  principal  parts  by  Europeans, 
is  but  imperfectly  known  by  them  •,  and  at  the  fame 
time  kept  them  totally  ignorant  of  many  things,  which 
would  greatly  contribute  to  give  a more  perfect  idea  of 
fo  confiderable  a part  of  our  globe.  But  though  in- 
velligations  of  this  kind  are  doubtlcfs  v/orthy  tKe  at- 
B 2 tention 
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tention  of  a great  prince,  and  the  ftudies  of  the  molt 
piercing  genius  among  his  lubjects  •,  yet  this  was  not 
the  principal  intention  of  our  voyage.  His  majefty’s 
wile  refoiution  of  fending  us  to  this  continent,  was 
principally  owing  to  a more  elevated  and  important 
defign. 

The  literary  world  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  cele- 
brated queftion  that  has  lately  produced  fo  many 
treatil'es  on  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth  ; 
which  had  hitherto  been  thought  perfectly  fpherical. 
The  prolixity  of  later  obfervations  had  given  rife  to 
two  oppofite  opinions  among  philofophers. . Both 
fuppofed  it  to  be  elliptical,  but  one  affirmed  its  tranf- 
verfe  diameter  was  that  of  the  poles,  and  the  other, 
that  it  was  that  of  the  equator.  The  lolution  of  this 
problem,  in  which  not  only  geography  and  cofmo- 
graphy  are  interefted,  but  alio  navigation,  aftrono- 
my,  and  other  arts  and  lciences  of  public  utility,  was 
what  gave  rife  to  our  expedition.  Who  would  have 
imagined  that  thefe  countries,  lately  dilcovered, 
would  have  proved  the  means  of  our  attaining  a per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  old  world ; and  that  if  the 
former  owed  its  difcovery  to  the  latter,  it  would  make 
it  ample  amends  by  determining  its  real  figure,  which 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  or  controverted  ? who,  I 
fay,  would  have  fufpedted  that  the  fciences  fhould  in 
that  country  meet  with  treafures,  not  lefs  valuable 
than  the  gold  of  its  mines,  which  has  fo  greatly  en- 
riched other  countries  ! How  many  difficulties  were 
to  be  furmountcd  in  the  execution  ! What  a feries  of 
obllacles  were  to  be  overcome  in  Inch  long  opera- 
tions, flowing  from  the  inclemency  of  the  climates  ; 
the  difadvantageous  fituation  of  the  places  where  they 
were  to  be  made,  and  in  fine,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  enterprize ! All  thefe  circumftances  infinitely  heigh- 
ten the  glory  of  the  monarch,  under  whofe  aufpices 
the  enterprii'e  has  been  fo  happily  accomplifhed. 
This'  difcovery  was  referved  for  the  prefent  age,  and 
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for  the  two  Spanifh  monarchs,  the  late  Philip  V.  and 
Eerdinand  VI.  The  former  caufed  the  enterprife  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  the  latter  honoured  it  with 
his  countenance,  and  ordered  the  narrative  of  it  to 
be  publilhed ; not  only  for  the  information  and  in- 
ftruction  of  his  own  lubjects,  but  alfo  for  thofe  of 
other  nations,  to  whom  thefe  accounts  will  prove  equal- 
ly advantageous.  And  that  this  narrative  may  be  the 
more  interactive,  we  fhall  introduce  the  particular  cir- 
cumltances  which  originally  gave  occafion  to  our 
voyage,  and  were  in  a manner,  the  bafis  and  rule  of 
the  other  enterpriles,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
fequel,  each  in  its  proper  order. 

T h e attention  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at 
Paris,  for  the  improvement  of  human  knowledge, 
and  its  continual  ardour  to  difcover  and  apply  the 
belt  methods  for  that  noble  end,  could  not  lit  down 
contented  under  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  real 
figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth  ; the  inveftigation 
ot  which  had,  for  feveral  years  pall,  employed  the 
molt  eminent  geniufes  of  Europe.  This  learned  af- 
lembiy  reprefented  to  their  lovereign,  the  neceffity  of 
determining  a point,  the  exact  decilion  of  which  was’ 
of  iuch  great  moment,  efpecially  to  geography  and 
navigation  ; and  at  the  fame  time  laid  before  him  a 
method  of  doing  it.  This  was  to  meafure  fome  de- 
grees  of  the  meridian  near  the  equator  ; and  (as  was 
done  with  great  propriety  after  our  departure)  by 
meafurir.g  other  degrees  under  the  polar  circle,  in  or- 
der to  form  a judgment  of  the  different  parts  of  its 
circumference,  by  their  equality  or  inequality,  and 
from  thence  to  determine  its  magnitude  and  figure. 
No  country  teemed  fo  proper  tor  this  as  the  province 
of  Quito  in  South  America.  The  other  countries 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  both  in  Alia  and  Africa, 
were  either  inhabited  by  lavages,  or  not  of  an  extent 
lufficient  for  thefe  operations ; lb  that  after  the  molt  ma- 
ll 3 ture 
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ture  re  fled  ion,  that  of  Quito  was  judged  to  be  the 
only  plac  e adapted  to  the  plan  in  queftion. 

M is  moil:  chriftian  majefty  Lewis  XV.  applied, 
by  his  minifters,  to  king  Vhiiip,  that  fome  members 
of  his  royal  academy  might  pais  over  to  Quito,  in 
order  to  make  there  the  neceftary  observations ; at 
the  fame  time  (hewing  the  intention  and  univerial  ad- 
vantage of  them,  and  how  very  remote  they  were 
from  any  thing  which  tends  to  awaken  a political  jea- 
loui’y.  His  inajetly,  peifuaded  of  the  candour  of 
this  application,  and  defirous  of  concurring  in  fo  no- 
ble a ciefign,  as  far  as  was  confident  with  the  dignity 
of  his  crown  and  the  fafety  of  his  fubjects,  referred 
the  matter  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  ; and  on  their 
favourable  report,  the  iicenfe  was  granted,  with  all 
the  neceftary  recommendations  and  aifurances  of  the 
royal  protection  to  the  perfons  who  were  to  repair  to 
America  to  make  theie  obfervations.  The  patents 
which  were  made  cut  for  them  on  the  i .'rth  and  20th 
of  Auguft,  1734,  contained  the  moil  precife  orders 
to  the  vice-roys,  governors,  judges,  and  other  offi- 
cers in  the  countries  through  which  they  were  to  pafs, 
to  aid  and  affift  them,  to  (hew  them  all  friendlhip  and 
civility,  and  to  fee  that  no  pcrl'ons  exacted  of  them 
for  their  carriages  or  labour  more  than  the  current 
price  ; to  which  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  add  the 
higbeft  proofs  of  his  royal  munificence,  and  of  his 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  iciences,  and  efteem 
for  their  profcf.'ors. 

This  general  regard  of  his  majefty  was  followed 
by  fome  meafures,  particularly  defigned  to  promote 
the  honour  of  the  Spaniih  nation,  and  to  give  his 
own  fubjects  a tafte  for  the  fame  fcicnces.  He  ap- 
pointed two  officers  of  his  navy,  well  fkilled  in  ma- 
thematics, to  join  in  the  obfervations  which  were  to 
be  made,  in  order  to  give  them  a greater  dignity,  and 
a more  extenfive  advantage  ; and  that  the  Spaniards 
might  owe,  only  to  them  ft  Ives  the  fruits  and  im- 
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provements  expetted  from  them.  His  majefty  alfo 
conceived,  that  the  French  academicians  having  thefe 
officers  in  their  company,  would  be  more  regarded 
by  the  natives ; and,  in  the  places  through  which  they 
were  to  pafs,  all  umbrage  would  be  thus  removed 
from  perfons  who  might  not  be  fufficientiy  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  defign.  Accordingly  the 
commanders  and  directors  of  the  academy  of  the  roy- 
al Guardias  Marinas,  received  orders  to  feleft  and  re- 
commend two  perfons,  whofe  difpofitions,  not  only 
promifed  a perfect  harmony  and  correfpondence  with 
the  French  academicians,  but  who  were  capable  of 
making  equally  with  them,  the  experiments  and  ope- 
rations that  might  be  necefiary  in  the  courie  of  the 
enterprife. 

Don  GeoTice  Juan,  commander  of  Aliaga,  of 
the  order  of  Malta,  fub-brigadier  in  the  Guardas 
Marinas,  equally  diftinguiffied  by  his  application  to 
the  mathematics,  and  his  faithful  fervices  to  the 
crown,  was  one  of  thofe  propofed  to  his  majefty,  as 
a perfon  well  qualified  to  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of 
fuch  an  enterprife  •,  and  I,  though,  in  this  refpedt, 
much  his  inferior,  was  appointed  Tor  the  fame  fervice. 
We  had  commiffions  given  us  as  lieutenants  of  men 
of  war,  and  with  all  necelfary  inftrudtions,  were  or- 
dered to  embark  on  board  two  (hips  fitting  out  at  Ca- 
diz, for  carrying  to  Carthagena,  and  thence  to  Porto 
Bello,  the  marquis  de  Villa-garcia,  appointed  vice- 
roy qf  Peru,  as  about  the  fame  time  the  French  aca- 
demicians were  to  fail  in  a (hip  of  their  nation,  and 
by  way  of  St.  Domingo,  to  join  us  at  Carthagena, 
in  order  to  proceed  from  thence  in  company. 

The  two  men  of  war  on  board  of  which  we  had 
been  ordered,  were  the  Conquiftador  of  64  guns,  and 
the  Incendio  of  50  ; the  former  commanded  by  Don 
Francifco  de  Liano,  of  the  order  of  Malta,  commo- 
dore, and  the  latter  by  Don  Auguftm  de  lturriaga, 
by  whom  it  was  agreed  that  Don  George  Juan  (hould 
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go  in  the  Conquiftador,  and  myfelf  in  the  In- 
cendio.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1735,  we  failed  from 
Cadiz-bay,  but  the  wind  Ihifting,  we  were  obliged  to 
put  back  and  come  to  an  anchor  about  half  a league 
without  Las  Puercas,  and  there  remain  all  the  27th 
in  very  bad  weather  and  a hollow  lea. 

On  the  28th  the  weather  growing  fair,  and  the 
wind  coming  about  to  the  north-eaft,  we  again  let  fail, 
and  continued  our  courfe  in  the  manner  related  in  the 
two  following  Journals. 

Journal  of  Don  GEORGE  JUAN,  on  board  the 

CoNQJJ  I ST  AD  OR. 

- > . ••  • * 

» * f * 

THE  fecond  of  June,  1735,  faw  the  Canary 
iflands,  and  the  winds,  which  are  ufually  very 
variable  in  this  palfage,  were  either  N.  W.  by  N.  or 
N.  E.  Don  George  Juan,  by  his  reckoning,  found 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  Cadiz  and  the 
Pico  of  Teneriffe  xo°  30. 

According  to  father  Fevillee’s  obfervations*  made 
at  Lototava,  fix  minutes  and  a half  eaft  of  the  Pico, 
the  difference  of  longitude  betwixt  the  latter  and  the 
obfervatory  at  Paris  is  1 8°  51'.  Subtracting  therefore 
8°  27',  which  according  to  the  Connoilfance  des  terns’, 
is  the  difference  of  longitude  between  that  obfervato- 
ry and  Cadiz ; the  difference  of  longitude  between 
that  city  and  the  Pico  is  io°  24,  and  confequently 
differs  6 minutes  from  Don  George’s-  reckoning. 

On  the  7th  we  loft  fight  of  the  Canaries,  and  con- 
tinued our  courfe  towards  Martinico,  fteering  fouth, 
-between  42  and  45  degrees  wefterly,  increafing  the 
angle  every  day,  till,  near  the  ifland,  we  (leered  due 
weft  under  its  parallel,  and  on  the  26th  of  June  dis- 
covering Martinico  and  Dominica. 
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The  difference  of  longitude  between  Cadiz  andMar- 
tinico,  appeared  from  our  reckoning  to  be  59  0 55',  that 
is,  30  55'  more  than  the  chart  of  Antonio  de  Matos 
makes  it ; which  is  however,  generally  followed  in  this 
voyage.  According  to  the  oblervations  of  father  La- 
val, made  at  Martinico,  the  difference  of  longitude 
is  550  8'  45" ; according  to  thofe  of  father  Fevillee, 
550  19'.  This  error  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from 
a want  of  accuracy  in  the  log-line  ; for  had  the  pilot 
of  the  Conquift ador,  who  found  the  lame  defedt  in 
his  calculations,  made  the  diftance  between  the  knots 
of  the  log-line  50  Englifh  feet,  inftead  of  47  and  a 
half,  the  difference  of  longitude  by  account  would 
have  been  only  570.  This  error  in  marking  the  log- 
line is  common  both  to  the  pilots  of  Spain  and  other 
nations  ; and  this,  like  many  other  faults  in  naviga- 
tion, remains  uncorredted  for  want  of  attention. 

The  diftance  between  the  knots  on  the  log-line, 
fhould  contain  T4-„-  of  a mile,  fuppofing  the  glafs  to  run 
exactly  half  a minute:  and  tho’  all  agree  in  this  refpedt, 
yet  not  in  the  true  length  of  the  mile,  which  ought 
to  be  determined  by  the  molt  exadt  menfurations,  as 
thofe  of  Mr.  Caftini  in  France,  ours  in  the  province 
of  Quito,  or  thofe  of  M.  Maupertuis  in  Lapland. 
If  the  length  of  the  degree  be  computed  according  to 
M.  Caflini’s  meafures,  at  57060  toifes,  a minute  or 
geographical  mile  will  contain  951  toifes,  or  5706 
royal  feet,  of  which  t4t  is  nearly  equal  to  47  feet  6 
inches,  and  as  the  Paris  foot  is  to  that  of  London,  as 
1 6 to  15*,  this  when  reduced  to  Englifh  meafure, 
makes  near  50  feet  S ’ inches.  And  this  is  the  true  dif- 
tance between  each  knot  on  the  log-line. 

* According  to  the  late  regulation  of  the  royal  fociety  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  meafures  fent  by  it  to  the  academy  of  fciences  at 
Paris,  and  with  which  I was  favoured  by  Martin  Folks,  Efq;  the 
worthy  prefident  of  that  fociety,  the  Paris  foot  is  to  that  of  Lon- 
don, as  864  to  Si  1 , which  (hews  how  erroneous  thefe  are  published 
by  father  Tofca. 

This 
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This  menfura^ion  which  fhould  have  been  hitherto 
the  rule  obi'erved,  is  not  entirely  exact,  when  com- 
pared to  that  which  has  been  found  from  inveftigat- 
ing  the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  is  difcoverved  to 
be  very  different  from  what  it  has  been  imagined  ; fo 
that  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing  that  there  fhould  be 
found  confiderable  differences  in  nautical  calcula- 
tions. 

The  author  s JOURNAL,  on  board  the 
In  c e n dio. 

HAVING  fet  fail  on  the  fame  day,  namely* 
the  28th  of  May,  1735,  and  fleered  fouth  be- 
tween 52  and  56  degrees  weflerly,  we  perceived,  en 
the  2d  of  June,  about  fix  in  the  evening,  the  ifland 
of  Savages,  one  of  the  Canaries  ; and  on  the  3d  we 
faw  the  ifle  of  Teneriffe.  1 found  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  Cadiz  and  Naga-point  to  be  1 1® 
6',  which  agrees  with  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  charts, 
but  differs  a little  from  the  true  longitude  determined 
by  father  Fevillee  at  Loratava,  in  the  fame  ifland  of 
Teneriffe. 

On  the  4th,  we  had  fight  of  the  iflands  of  Palma, 
Gomera  and  Fer,  but  again  loft  fight  of  them  on  the 
5th.  On  the  29th,  about  noon,  we  made  Martinico, 
and  continuing  our  courfe,  paffed  between  that  ifland 
and  Dominica.  The  difference  of  longitude  between 
Martinico  and  Cadiz  bay,  according  to  my  reckoning, 
was  57°  5',  one  degree  more  than  San  Telmo’s  chart 
makes  it.  But  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  order 
to  eftimate  my  courfe,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  find- 
ing a great  difference  at  making  land,  I followed  two 
different  calculations,  one  according  to  the  meafures 
commonly  given  by  pilots  to  the  diftance  between  the 
knots  on  the  log-line,  of  47  Englifh  feet  and  a half, 
and  the  other  by  reducing  them  to  4 7 royal  feet ; for 

tho’, 
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tho’,  in  ftridtnefs,  it  ought  to  have  been  47’-  of  the 
latter,  the  difference  being  but  fmall,  I thought  it 
belt  to  omit  the  half  foot,  that  my  reckoning  might 
be  before  the  fhip.  According  to  the  firft  method,  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  Cadiz  and  this  ifland, 
was  between  60  and  6 x degrees,  which  nearly  agrees 
with  the  journal  of  Don  George. 

From  the  ifland  of  Martinico  we  continued  our  . 
courle  towards  Curafao,'  which  we  had  fight  of  on 
the  3d  of  July.  The  difference  of  meridians  between 
that  and  Martinico,  Don  George  Juan  found  to  be 
6°  4 9',  whereas  I made  it  70  56'.  The  caufe  of  this 
difagreement  was,  that  finding  a fenfible  difference  in 
the  latitudes,  I regulated  myfelf  by  the  currents, 
imagining,  according  to  the  opinion  of  all  our  navi* 
gators,  that  they  fet  to  the  north-weft,  which  Don 
George,  did  not,  and  by  that  means  his  reckoning 
anfwered  to  the  real  diftance  betwixt  thefe  two  ifiands, 
and  mine  was  erroneous.  But  that  the  water  was  in 
motion  is  not  to  be  queftioned ; for  in  all  the  lati- 
tudes from  the  30th  of  June  to  the  3d  of  July,  thofe 
found  by  obfervation  exceeded  thofe  by  account,  10, 
13,  and  even  15  minutes ; a fufficient  proof  that  the 
currents  run  direftly  north,  and  not  north-weft. 

From  the  2d  at  fix  in  the  morning,  till  the  day  we 
made  Curafao,  and  alfo  Uruba,  we  had  fhallow  water, 
of  a greenifh  colour,  which  continued  till  about  half 
an  hour  after  feven  in  the  evening,  when  we  entered 
the  gulph. 

Our  courfe  from  Martinico  to  Curafao,  during 
the  two  firft  days,  was  fouth  8i°  wefterly ; and  the 
two  laft  fouth  64°  degrees  wefterly.  From  thence  to 
Carthagena  we  kept  at  a proper  diftance  from  the 
coaft,  io  as  to  diftinguifh  its  moft  noted  capes,  and 
inhabited  places. 

On  the  5th  we  difeovered  the  mountains  of  St. 
Martha,  fo  well  known  for  their  height,  and  being 
always  covered  with  lnow  ; and  at  fix  in  the  morning 

we 
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we  crofted  the  current  of  thick  water  which  iffues 
w ith  prodigious  rapidity  from  the  river  de  ia  Magda- 
lena, and  extends  ieveral  leagues  into  the  lea.  About 
fix  in  the  evening  we  found  ourielves  to  the  north- 
ward of  Cape  de  Canoa,  where  we  lay  to,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  manner  till  fevcn  in  the  morning, 
when  we  fet  all  our  fails,  which  at  eight  in  the  even- 
ing brought  us  under  fort  Boca  Cliica,  where  we 
came  to  an  anchor  in  34  fathom  water,  the  bottom 
muddy.  On  the  Sth  we  endeavoured  to  get  into 
Carthagena  bay,  but  could  not  before  the  9th  lecure- 
ly  moor  our  fhip. 

During  our  pafiage  betwixt  the  Canary  iftands, 
we  had  faint  and  variable  winds,  with  fome  fhort 
calms  ; but  after  we  had  loll  light  of  them,  the  gales 
increafed  upon  us  but  moderate,  and  continued  in 
this  manner  till  we  arrived  within  170  or  x8o  leagues 
of  Martinico,  when  we  had  fqualls  accompanied  with 
violent  rains.  After  palling  the  Canaries,  at  about 
twenty  leagues  from  theie  illands,  we  had  the  wind 
at  north- well:,  and  at  the  diftance  of  near  80  leagues, 
it  drifted  to  the  eaft,  and  call-north-eall.  We  had 
nearly  the  fame  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  afterwards  the  wind  came  about  to  the  eaft,  with 
difterent  degrees  of  velocity ; but  the  variation  w'as 
not  fuch  as  to  occafion  any  inconveniency. 

These  are  the  winds  generally  met  with  in  this 
voyage.  Sometimes  it  veers  away  to  the  weft,  and 
welt-north-weft,  tho’  it  is  very  feldom  known  to  con- 
tinue on  theie  points.  Sometimes  long  calms  inter- 
vene, which  lengthen  the  voyage  beyond  the  ufual 
time.  All  this  depends  on  the  feafons,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  the  voyage,  the  wea- 
ther and  winds  are  more  or  lefs  favourable.  The 
winds  above-mentioned  are  the  molt  general,  and  the 
belt  time  lor  making  ufe  of  them,  as  they  then  are 
fettled,  is,  when  the  fun  approaches  near  the  equator 
in  his  return  lrom  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  tor  his 

approach 
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approach  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  is  the  time  when 
the  calms  moft  prevail. 

From  the  iflands  of  Martinico  and  Dominica  to 
that  of  Curafao  and  the  coaft  of  Carthagena,  the 
winds  continued  the  fame  as  in  the  ocean,  tho’  more 
variable,  and  the  weather  lefs  fair.  I have  faid,  that 
about  1 70  leagues  before  we  reached  Martinico  the 
winds  were  interrupted  by  fqualls,  and  thefe  are 
more  common  beyond  thofe  iflands,  and  are  immedi- 
ately fucceeded  by  fhort  calms,  after  which  the  wind 
frcfhens  again  for  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  two  hours, 
and  fometimes  longer.  From  what  quarter  thefe  tor- 
nadoes or  lqualls  proceed  I cannot  pofitively  affirm  ; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  when  they  are  over,  the  wind 
begins  to  blow  from  the  fame  point  as  before,  and 
nearly  with  the  fame  force.  And  here  it  may  be  of 
ufe  to  obferve,  that  on  any  appearance  of  thefe  fqualls 
in  the  atmofphere,  the  utmoft  expedition  muft  be 
ufed  in  getting  the  fhip  in  readinefs,  their  impetuofity 
being  fo  hidden  as  to  admit  of  no  time  for  prepara- 
tives, and  therefore  the  leaf!  negligence  may  be  at- 
tended with  the  moft  fatal  coniequences. 

In  the  voyage  from  Cadiz  to  the  Canaries,  in  fome 
parts,  tho’  the  winds  are  otherways  moderate,  the  fea 
is  agitated  by  thofe  from  the  north  and  north-weft  -, 
fometimes  in  large  and  long  waves  ; fometimes  in 
fmall  but  more  frequent  ones,  which  happens  when 
the  wind  blows  ftrongly  along  the  coaft  of  France 
and  Spain  •,  for  in  the  ocean  the  winds  are  fo  mild, 
that  the  motion  of  the  lhip  is  hardly  perceived,  which 
renders  the  paflage  extremely  quiet  and  agreeable. 
Within  the  windward  iflands,  and  even,- before  we 
reach  them,  in  the  parts  where  thefe  terrible  fqualls 
prevail,  the  fea  is  agitated  in  proportion  to  their  vio-' 
lence  and  duration  •,  but  no  fooner  is  the  wind  abated 
than  the  water  becomes  again  clear  and  finooth. 

The  atmofphere  of  the  ocean  anfwers  to  the  calm- 
nefs  of  the  winds  and  fea,  fo  that  it  is  very  feldom  an 

ob- 
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oblervation  cannot  be  taken,  either  from  the  fun’s  be- 
ing obfcured,  or  the  hazinefs  of  the  horizon.  This 
is  to  be  underftood  of  the  fair  feafon,  for  otherwife 
here  are  dark  days,  when  the  air  is  filled  with  va- 
pours and  the  horizon  very  hazy.  At  all  times  it  is 
feen  filled  with  white  and  towering  clouds,  embelliffi- 
ing  the  Iky  with  a variety  of  figures  and  ramifications, 
which  amufe  the  eye,  tired  with  being  fo  long  con- 
fined to  two  fuch  fimilar  objects  as  the  fea  and  Iky. 
Within  the  windward  iflands  the  variety  is  Hill  greater, 
the  quantity  of  vapours  profulely  exhaled,  filling  it  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  fometimes  nothing  but  clouds  are 
to  be  feen,  tho’  part  of  thefe  are  gradually  difperfed 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  fo  that  fome  parts  are  quite 
clear,  others  obfcure  •,  but  a general  darknefs  during 
the  whole  day  is  never  feen. 

It  is  well  known  and  allowed,  that  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  ocean,  not  the  lead  current  is 
perceivable,  till  we  arrive  within  the  iflands,  where, 
in  fome  parts  they  are  fo  ftrong  and  irregular,  that, 
without  the  greateft  vigilance  and  precaution,  a Ihip 
will  be  in  great  danger  among  this  archipelago.  This 
fubjedt,  together  with  the  winds  peculiar  to  this  coaft, 
fliall  hereafter  be  confidered  more  at  large. 

In  the  tradl  to  Martinico  and  Dominica,  there  is  a 
Ipace  where  the  water,  by  its  white  colour,  vifibly 
diftinguilhes  itielf  from  the  reft  of  the  ocean.  Don 
George,  by  his  cftimate,  found  this  fpace  to  termi- 
nate ioo  leagues  from  Martinico;  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  my  reckoning,  it  reached  only  to  within  108 
leagues  ; it  may  therefore  at  a medium  be  placed  at 
104.  This  frnall  difference  doubtlels  proceeds  from 
the  difficulty  of  discovering  where  this  whitifli  colour 
of  the  water  terminates,  towards  Martinico,  It  be- 
gins at  about  140  leagues  from  that  ifland,  which 
muft  be  underftood  of  the  place  where  the  different 
colours  of  the  water  are  evident ; for  if  we  reckon 
from  where  it  begins  to  be  juft  difcernible,  the  dis- 
tance 
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tance  is  not  lefs  than  180  leagues.  This  tratfb  of  wa- 
ter is  a certain  mark  for  directing  one’s  courfe  •,  be- 
caufe  «fter  leaving  it  we  have  the  iatisfaflion  of  know- 
ing the  remaining  diftance.  This  trad  is  not  deline- 
ated on  any  map,  except  the  new  one  lately  publifh- 
ed  in  France ; tho’  it  would  doubtlefs  be  of  great  ufe 
if  it  were  inferted  in  all. 

Nothing  farther  remains,  than  to  give  an  account 
of  the  variation  of  the  needle  in  different  parts  in 
which  we  found  the  fhip  by  her  latitude  and  longi- 
tude ; a point  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  naviga- 
tion, not  only  with  regard  to  the  general  'advantage 
.to  mariners  in  knowing  the  number  of  degrees  in- 
tercepted between  the  magnetic  and  true  north  of  the 
world  ; but  alfo,  as  by  repeated  obfervations  of  this 
kind,  the  longitude  may  be  found,  and  we  may 
know  within  a degree,  or  a degree  and  a half,  the 
real  place  of  the  fhip  •,  and  this  is  the  neareft  approxi- 
mation to  which  this  has  been  carried  by  thofe  who 
revived  it  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Among 
thefe  the  chief  was,  that  celebrated  Englifhman,  Dr. 
Edmund  Halley : In  emulation  of  whom  many 

others  of  the  fame  nation,  as  alfo  feveral  Frenchmen, 
applied  themfelves  to  the  improvement  of  it.  We  al- 
ready enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  the  variation 
charts  lately  publifhed,  though  they  are  principally 
ufeful  only  in  long  voyages  •,  where  the  difference  of 
two,  or  of  even  three  degrees  is  not  accounted  a con- 
fiderable  error,  when  there  is  a certainty  that  it  cannot 
exceed  that  number.  This  fyftem,  tho’  new  with  re- 
gard to  the  ufe  it  is  nOw  applied  to,  is  far  from  being 
fo  among  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  very  plain 
veftiges  of  it  remaining  in  their  old  treatifes  of  naviga- 
tion. Maniel  de  Figueyredo,  cofmographer  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  in  his  Hydrographia,  or  Exa- 
min  de  Pilotos,  printed  at  Lifbon,  in  1608,  chap, 
ix.  and  x.  propofes  a method  for  finding,  from  the  va- 
riation of  the  npedle,  the  diftance  run  in  failing  eaft 
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and  weft.  And  Don  Lazaro  de  Flores,  in  his  Arte 
de  Navegar,  printed  in  1672  chap.  i.  part  ii.  quotes 
this  author,  as  an  authority  to  confirm  the  fame  re- 
mark made  by  himfelf ; adding  (chap,  ix.)  that  the 
Portuguefe,  in  all  their  regulations  concerning  navi- 
gation, recommend  it  as  a certain  method.  It  muft 
however  be  acknowledged,  that  thofe  ancient  writers 
have  not  handled  this  point  with  the  penetration  and 
accuracy  of  the  Englilh  and  French,  aflifted  by  a great- 
er number  of  more  recent  obfervations.  And  that 
the  obfervations  made  in  this  voyage  may  be  of  the 
moft  general  ufe,  I fhall  infert  them  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing tables,  previoufly  informing  the  reader,  that 
the  longitudes  correfponding  with  each  are  the  true, 
the  error  of  the  courfe  with  regard  to  the  difference  of 
meridians,  being  correfted  from  the  obfervations  of 
the  fathers  Laval  and  Fevillec. 

Variations  obferved  by  Don  GEORGE  JUAN,  the  lon- 
gitude being  reckoned  weft  from  Cadiz. 

Deg  of  Deg.  of  Variationob-  Variation  by  Differ- 
Lat.  Lon.  ferved.  the  chart.  ence. 


2 7 

3° 

1 1 

00 

8 • 

00  W. 

9 

00  W. 

1 

00 

25 

30 

14 

3° 

6 

20 

7 

20 

1 

00 

24 

00 

l7 

00 

4 

30 

6 

00 

1 

30 

23 

20 

18 

3° 

3 

30 

5 

00 

1 

3° 

22 

30 

20 

00 

2 

30 

4 

30  • 

2 

00 

21 

5° 

22 

00 

1 

30 

4 

00 

2 

30 

21 

35 

26 

06 

0 

3° 

3 

00 

2 

30 

16 

20 

43 

00 

4 

3°  E- 

2 

3°  E. 

2 

00 

15 

40 

45 

00 

5 

00 

0 

3 

20 

1 

40 

Off  Martinico 
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Variations  obferved  by  the  author,'  the  longitude  be- 
ing reckoned  from  the  former  meridian. 

Deg.  of  Deg.  of  Variationob-  Variation  by  Differ- 
Lat.  Lon.  fcrved.  the  chart.  rence. 


■ 3 6 

20 

00 

25 
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30  W. 
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00  w. 
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23 

08 

22 
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00 
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30 
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30 

3° 

1 1 

10 

21 

6 

00 

9 

30 

3 

30 

26 

57 

14 

54 
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00 

3 

00 

*5 

5 2 

15 

59 
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30 

2 

16 
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43 
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0 

30  E. 

2 

00  E. 

1 

30  ... 

15 

20 

47 

32 

2 

30 

4 

00 

1 

30  G-\G 

Off  Cape  de  la  Vela 

6 

00 

7 

3» 

1 

3° 

To  the  above  obfervations  on  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  compared  with  thofe  on  the  variation 
chart,  firft  publiihed  by  the  great  Dr.  Halley  in 
1 700,  and  corrected  in  1744,  from  other  obferva- 
tions and  journals  by  Meff.  Montaine  and  Dodfon  of 
London,  I fhall  add  fome  refieftions,  in  order  to  ex- 
pofe  the  negligence  in  Conftructing  the  magnetic  nee- 
dles. 1 . It  appears  that  the  variations  oblerved  by 
Don  George  Juan  do  not  agree  with  mine,  which  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  a defedt  in  the  obfervations. 
This  is  fudiciently  evident  from  comparing  them. 
The  differences  between  thofe  obferved  by  Don  George 
and  thofe  on  the  chart,  are  nearly  every  where  uni- 
form •,  the  mote  confiderable  being  a degree  and  30 
minutes  ; one  making  the  variation  20  30',  and  the 
other  a degree  only.  This  probably  arole  from  the 
motion  of  the  fhip,  which  hinders  the  needie  from 
being  entirely  at  reft  ; or  from  the  difk  of  the  fun,  by 
reafonof  intervening  vapours  not  being  accurately  de- 
termined, or  fome  other  unavoidable  accident ; the 
error  when  the  difference  is  lei's  than  a degree,  being 
fcarce  perceivable  in  thefe  obfervations.  Thus,  on  a 
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medium,  the  rational  conclufion  is,  that  the  needle  - 
ufcd  in  thefe  obfervations,  varied  a degree  and  forty- 
minutes  lefs  than  thofe  when  the  map  was  conftrufted. 

The  fame  uniformity  appears  in  the  differences  be- 
tween my  obfervations  and  the  chart  *,  but  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  having  ufed  two  different  needles, 
the  particulars  of  each  nearly  correfpond,  fo  that  be- 
tween the  five  firft,  the  greateft  difference  is  of  40 
minutes,  which  intervene  between  the  lmalleft  diffe- 
„ rence  of  2°  50',  and  the  greateft  of  3°  30'.  Hence 
' ■ taking  the  medium  between  both,  the  difference  be- 

tween  my  obfervations  and  the  chart,  will  be  30  16', 

: *,Y, ; the  latter  being  fo  much  lefs  than  the  former.  The 
three  laft  do  not  want  this  operation,  the  difference 
of  i°  30'  being  equal  in  all,  and  the  variations  refult- 
ing  from  thefe  obfervations  are  alfo  lefs  than  thofe  de- 
lineated on  the  map  ; the  variation  having  paffed  to 
a different  fpecies  •,  namely,  from  north-weft  to  north- 
eaft.  This  demonftrates,  that  the  firft  needle  I made 
life  ufe  of,  whether  it  had  been  ill  touched  or  the  fteel 
not  accurately  placed,  varied  i°  30'  wefterly  lefs  than 
that  ufed  by  Don  George  Juan ; and  as  this  officer 
continued  his  obfervations  to  the  end  of  the  voyage 
with  the  fame  needle,  the  difference,  which  at  firft 
was  negative,  on  the  variation  changing  its  denomi- 
nation became  pofitive,  and  from  my  changing  in- 
ftruments  the  difference  on  my  fide  continued  always 
negative.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  tire  difference 
of  the  five  firft  obfervations  proceeded  lefs  from  a real 
difference  in  the  variation,  than  from  the  poles  of  tire 
needle,  which  was  fo  far  from  anfwering  exadtly  with 
* the  meridian  line  on  the  compafs  card,  that  it  inclin’d 
towards  the  north-weft  •,  the  contrary  happened  in  the 
fecond  compafs  made  ufe  of,  its  inclination  being  to- 
wards the  north-eaft ; confequently,  whatever  the 
angle  of  that  inclination  was,  it  occafioned  a propor- 
tionate diminution  in  the  variation  of  a contrary 
fpecies. 
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These  obfervations,  thus  compared,  fhew  the  er- 
rors to  which  navigators  are  liable,  for  want  of  atten- 
tion in  making  choice  of  proper  needles,  which  they 
fhould  be  careful  to  procure,  not  only  well  made  and 
exadt,  but  alfo  ftriftly  tried  with  regard  to  their  in- 
clination to  the  true  meridian,  before  they  venture  to 
depend  upon  them  in  any  voyage.  In  this  point 
Spain  is  guilty  of  a notorious  negleft,  notwithftanding 
it  is  evidently  the  fource  of  a thoufand  dangerous  er- 
rors ; for  a pilot  in  correcting  the  courfe  he  has  fleer- 
ed, in  making  ufe  of  a compafs  whofe  variation  is 
different  from  the  true,  will  confequently  find  a dif- 
ference between  the  latitude  by  account  and  the  lati- 
tude obferved  ; and  to  make  the  neceffary  equation 
according  to  the  rules  moft  commonly  received  in  fail- 
ing on  points  near  the  meridian,  he  rrruft  either  in- 
creale  or  diminifh  the  diftance,  till  it  agrees  with  the 
latitude,  whereas  in  this  cafe  the  principal  error  pro- 
ceeded from  the  rhumb.  The  fame  thing  happens 
in  parts  where  it  is  apprehended  there  may  be  cur- 
rents ■,  which  often  occur  in  failing  when  the  latitude 
by  account,  and  that  by  obfervation,  difagree  ; tho’  in 
reality  the  water  has  no  motion,  the  difference  pro- 
ceeding entirely  from  making  ufe  of  another  varia- 
tion in  the  courfe,  than  that  of  the  needle  by  whidli 
the  fhip  is  fleered  •,  as  was  the  cafe  with  me  in  failing 
from  Martinico  to  Curafao,  and  likewile  of  all  the 
artifts  on  board  the  fhip.  Another  error  incident  to 
navigators,  tho*  not  fo  much  their  own,  is,  to  fteer 
the  fhip  by  one  needle  and  obferve  the  variation  by 
another ; for  tho’  they  have  been  compared,  and  then 
differences  carefully  obferved,  their  motions  being 
unequal,  tho’  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  the  dif- 
ference was  only  a cert  fin  number  of  degrees,  the 
continual  fridtion  of  the  former  on  the  pivot,  renders 
the  point  of  the  needle,  on  which  it  is  fufpended  more 
dull  than  the  other,  which  is  only  hung  when  they 
make  obfervations,  being  at  aH  other  times  kept  with 
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the  greateft  care  •,  and  hence  proceeds  the  change  ob- 
fervable  in  their  differences.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
evil,  all  needles  intended  to  be  ufed  at  fea  Ihould  be 
equally  proper  for  obferving  the  variation  ; and  the 
obfervation  made  with  thofe  before  placed  in  the  bit- 
tacle.  And  to  improve  the  charts  of  variation,  all 
needles  fhould  be  touched  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
adjufted  to  the  meridian  of  a place,  where  the  exadl  - 
variation  is  known.  Thus  the  obfervations  made  in 
the  fame  places  by  different  Ihips,  would  not  be  found 
fo  confiderably  to  vary  ; unlefs  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  two  obfervations  be  fuch  as  to  render 
fenfible  that  difference  in  the  variation,  which  has 
been  obferved  for  many  years  paft,  and  is  allowed  of 
by  all  nations. 

These  are  the  caufes  of  the  manifeft  difference  be- 
tween needles  ; there  may  be  others,  but  this  is  not 
the  proper  place  for  ennumerating  them. 


CHAP.  II. 

Defcription  of  Carthagena. 

ON  the  9th  of  July  1735,  we  landed,  and  Don 
George  Juan  and  my l'elf  immediately  waited  on 
the  governor  of  the  place.  We  were  informed  that 
the  French  academicians  were  not  yet  arrived,  nor  was 
there  any  advice  of  them.  Upon  this  information, 
and  being  by  our  inftruftions  obliged  to  wait  for  them, 
we  agreed  to  make  the  bell  ufe  of  our  time  ; but  were 
unhappily  deftitute  of  inftruments,  thofe  ordered  by 
his  majefty  from  Paris  and  London  not  being  finilhed 
when  we  left  Cadiz  ; but  were  forwarded  to  us  at 
Quito  foon  after  our  arrival.  We  however  fortu- 
nately received  intelligence  that  there  were  fome  in  ‘ 
the  city,  formerly  belonging  to  brigadier  Don  Juan  de 
Herrera,  engineer  of  Carthagena,  and  which  after  his 
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death  became  the  property  of  his  fon  and  fome  other 
officers.  Thefe  gentlemen  very  obligingly  lent  them 
to  us,  by  which  means  we  were  enabled  to  make  ob- 
fervations  on  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  variation 
of  the  needle.  We  alfo  drew  plans  of  the  place  and 
the  bay  from  thofe  of  the  faid  engineer,  with  the  ne- 
ceffary  additions  and  alterations.  [See  plate  i.] 

In  thefe  operations  we  employed  ourl'elves  till  the 
middle  of  November  1735,  but  were  impatient  at  the 
delay  of  the  French  academicians,  and  very  uneafy  that 
no  account  of  them  was  arrived.  At  length  on  the  1 5th 
of  the  month,  a French  armed  vefiel  came  to  an  an- 
chor, during  the  night,  under  Boca  Chica,  and  to 
our  great  fatisfaftion  we  learned,  that  the  long  ex- 
pected gentlemen  were  on  board.  On  the  16th  we 
vifited  them,  and  were  received  with  all  imaginable 
politenefs  by  M.  de  Ricour,  captain  of  a man  of  war, 
and  king’s  lieutenant  of  Guarico,  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  mefs.  Godin,  Bouguer,  and  de  la 
Condamine,  academicians,  who  were  accompanied  by 
mefs.  Juffieu,  botanift,  Seniergues,  furgeon,  Vergu- 
in,  Couplet,  and  Deffordonais,  afiociates,  Morenvile, 
draftsman,  and  Hugot,  clockmaker.  The  three  firft, 
after  prefenting  them  to  the  governor,  we  carried  to 
a houfe  prepared  for  them  ; and  the  next  day  all  the 
reft  came  on  fhore. 

Our  intention  being  to  go  to  the  equator  with  all 
poffible  expedition,  nothing  remained  but  to  fix  on 
the  moft  convenient  and  expeditious  rout  to  Quito. 
Having  agreed  to  go  by  the  way  of  Porto-Bello,  Pa- 
nama, and  Guayaquil,  we  prepared  to  fail  in  the 
fame  vefiel  for  the  firft  of  thefe  places,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  by  help  of  the  inftruments  brought  by 
the  academicians,  we  repeated  our  obfervations  on  the 
latitude,  weight  of  the  air,  and  the  variation  of  the 
needle  • the  refult  of  which  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing delcription. 
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The  city  ofCarthagena  {lands  in  xo  deg.  25  min. 
43  i fee.  north  latitude  •,  and  in  the  longitude  of  282 
deg.  28  min.  36  fee.  from  the  meridian  of  Paris  ; and 
301  deg.  1 9 min.  36  lec.  from  the  meridian  of  Pico  Te- 
neritfe  ; as  appeared  from  our  obfervations.  The  va- 
riation of  the  needle  we  alio,  from  feveral  obfervati- 
ons, found  to  be  8 deg.  eailerly. 

The  bay,  and  the  country,  before  called  Calamari, 
were  dil'covered  in  1502  by  Rodrigo  de  Baftidas  ; and 
in  1 504  Juan  de  la  Cola  and  Chriitopher  Guerra,  be- 
gan the  war  againft  the  Indian  inhabitants,  from 
whom  they  met  with  greater  refdlance  than  they  ex- 
pected i thole  Indians  being  a martial  people,  and 
valour  fo  natural  to  them,  that  even  the  women  vo- 
luntarily lhared  in  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the 
war.  Their  ulual  arms  were  arrows,  which  they 
poifoned  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs ; w'hcnce  the 
flighccffc  wounds  were  mortal.  Thefe  were  lucceeded 
by  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  who,  fome  years  after,  landed 
in  the  country  attended  by  the  fame  Juan  de  la  Co- 
la, his  chief  pilot,  and  Amerco  Velpucio,  a celebrat- 
ed geographer  of  thofe  times  •,  but  made  no  greater 
progrefs  than  the  others,  tho’  he  had  feveral  encoun- 
ters with  the  Indians.  Nor  was  Gregorio  Hernan- 
dez de  Oviedo  more  fortunate.  But,  at  length,  the 
conquell  of  the  Indians  was  accomplilhed  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Heredia,  who,  after  gaining  feveral  victo- 
ries over  them,  peopled  the  city  in  the  year  1533, 
under  the  title  of  a government. 

The  advantageous  fituation  of  Carthagena,  the 
extent  and  fecurity  of  its  bay,  and  the  great  lhare  it 
attained  of  the  commerce  of  that  fouthern  continent, 
foon  caufed  it  to  be  erected  into  an  epifcopal  fee.  The 
lame  circumllances  contributed  to  its  preiervation  and 
incrcafe,  as  the  molt  efteemed  fettlement  and  llaple  of 
the  Spaniards  ; but  at  the  fame  time  they  alio  drew 
on  it  the  hollilities  of  foreigners,  who,  thirlling  after 
its  riches,  or  induced  by  the  importance  of  the  place 
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itfelf,  have  feveral  times,  invaded,  taken,  and  plun- 
dered it. 

The  firft  invafion  was  made  Toon  after  its  eftablifh- 
ment  in  the-  year  1 544,  by  certain  French  adventu- 
rers, conducted  by  a Corfican  pilot,  who  having  fpent 
fome  time  there,  gave  them  an  account  of  its  fitua- 
tion,  and  the  avenues  leading  to  it,  with  every  other 
particular,  neceflary  to  the  fuccefsful  conduct  of  their 
enterprize  ; which  they  accordingly  effected.  The  fe- 
cond  invader  was  Francis  Drake,  termed  the  deftroy- 
er  of  the  new  conquefts,  who  after  giving  it  up  to 
pillage,  let  it  on  fire,  by  which  means  half  the  place 
was  laid  in  alhes  ; and  its  fatal  deftrudtion  only  pre- 
vented by  a ranfom  of  a hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
land  filver  ducats  paid  him  by  the  neighbouring  co- 
lonies. 

It  was  invaded  a third  time  in  1597,  by  the 
French,  commanded  by  M.  de  Pointis,  who  came  be- 
fore the  place  with  a large  armament,  confuting  part- 
ly of  filibouftiers,  little  better  than  pirates  •,  but  as  fub- 
jedts  to  the  king  of  France,  were  protected  by  that 
monarch.  After  obliging  the  fort  of  Boca  Chica  to 
furrender,  whereby  the  entrance  of  the  bay  was  laid 
open,  he  landed  his  men,  and  befiedged  Fort  Lazaro, 
the  taking  of  which  was  followed  by  the  furrender  of 
the  city.  But  the  capitulation  was  no  fecurity  againft 
the  rage  of  avarice,  which  had  configned  it  to  pillage. 

The  eafy  conquelt  of  this  place  by  the  French,  has 
by  fome  been  attributed  to  a private  correfpondence 
between  the  governor  and  Pointis ; and  what  increales 
the  fufpicion  is,  that  he  embarked  on  board  the  French 
fquadron  at  its  departure,  together  with  all  his  trea- 
fures  and  effedts,  none  of  which  had  fhared  in  the  ge- 
neral calamity. 

The  city  is  fituatedon  afandy  ifland,  which  form- 
ing a narrow  paflage  on  the  fouth-weft,  opens  a com- 
munication with  that  part  called  Tierra  Bomba,  as  far 
as  Boca  Chica.  The  neck,  of  lan^  which  now  joins 
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them,  was  formerly  the  entrance  of  the  bay  •,  but  it 
having  been  clofed  up  by  orders  from  Madrid,  Bo- 
ca Chica  became  the  only  entrance  ; and  this  alfo  has 
been  filled  up  fince  the  lad:  attempt  of  the  Englilh  in 
the  year  1741,  who  having  made  themfelves  matters 
of  the  forts  which  defended  it,  entered  the  bay  with 
an  intent  of  taking  the  city  •,  but  they  mifcarried  in 
their  attempt,  and  retired  with  confiderable  lofs.  This 
event  cauled  orders  to  be  difpatched  for  opening  the 
old  entrance,  and  by  which  all  fhips  now  enter  the  bay. 
On  the  north  fide  the  land  is  fo  narrow,  that  be- 
fore the  wall  was  begun,  the  diftance  from  fea  to  fea 
was  only  35  toifcs;  but  afterwards  enlarging,  forms 
another  ifland  on  this  fide,  and  the  whole  city  is,  ex- 
cepting thefe  two  places  which  are  very  narrow,  en- 
tirely furrounded  by  the  fea.  Eaftward  it  communi- 
cates by  means  of  a wooden  bridge,  with  a large  fub- 
urb  called  Xexemani,  built  on  another  ifland,  which 
has  alfo  a communication  writh  the  continent  by  means 
of  another  wooden  bridge.  The  fortifications  both  of 
the  city  and  fuburb,  are  conttructed  in  the  modern 
manner,  and  lined  writh  free-ftone.  The  garrifon  in 
times  of  peace  confifts  of  ten  companies  of  regulars, 
each,  containing,  officers  included,  77  men;  befides 
feveral  companies  of  militia. 

In  the  fide  of  Xexemani,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  . 
that  fuburb,  on  a hill,  is  a fort  called  St.  Laza- 
ro,  commanding  both  the  city  and  fuburb.  The 
height  of  the  hill  is  between  20  and  21  toifcs,  hav- 
ing been  geometrically  meafured.  It  is  joined  to  fe- 
vcral  higher  hills,  which  run  in  an  eaftern  direction. 
Thefe  terminate  in  another  hill  of  confiderable  height, 
being  84  toifes,  called  Monte  de  la  Popa,  and  on  the 
top  of  it  is  a convent  of  bare-footed  Auguftines, 
call’d  Nueftra  Senora  de  la  Popa.  Here  is  an  in- 
chanting  profpccf,  extending  over  the  country  and 
coaft  to  an  immenfe  diftance. 

The  city  andfuburbs  are  well  laid  out,  the  ftreets 
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being  ftrait,  broad,  uniform  and  well  paved.  The 
houles  are  built  of  ftone,  except  a few  of  brick ; but 
confift  chiefly  of  only  one  ftory  above  the  ground 
floor  •,  the  apartments  well  contrived.  All  the  houfes 
have  balconies  and  lattices  of  wood,  as  more  durable 
in  this  climate  than  iron,  the  latter  being  foon  cor- 
roded and  deltroyed  by  the  moifture  and  accrimoni- 
ous  quality  of  the  nitrous  air  ; from  whence,  and  the 
fmoaky  colour  of  the  walls,  the  outfide  of  the  buil- 
dings make  but  an  indifferent  appearance. 

The  churches  and  convents  of  this  city,  are 
the  cathedral,  that  of  the  trinity  in  the  fuburbs,  built 
by  bilhop  Don  Gregoria  de  Molleda,  who  alfo  in  the 
year  1734  founded  in  the  city  a chapel  of  eafe  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Toribio.  The  orders  which  have  con- 
vents at  Carthagena  are  thofe  of  St.  Francis,  in  the 
fuburbs,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Auguftin,  La  Merced,  al- 
io the  Jacobines,  and  Recollcts  ; a college  of  Jefu- 
its,  and  a hofpital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios.  The  nunne- 
ries are  thole  of  St.  Clara  and  St.  Terefa.  All  the 
churches  and  convents  are  of  a proper  architecture,  and 
fufficiently  capacious  •,  but  there  appears  fomething 
of  poverty  in  their  ornaments  of  the  churches,  and 
fome  of  them  want  what  even  decency  requires.  The 
communities,  particularly  that  of  St.  Francis,  are 
pretty  numerous,  and  confift  of  Europeans,  white 
Creoles,  and  native  Indians. 

Carthagena,  together  with  its  fuburbs,  is  equal 
to  a city  of  the  third  rank  in  Europe.  It  is  well 
peopled,  tho’  moil  of  its  inhabitants  are  defcended 
from  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  not  the  moft  opulent  in 
this  country,  for  belides  the  pillages  it  has  futfered, 
no  mines  are  worked  here  ; fo  that  moft  of  the  mo- 
ney feen  in  it  is  fent  from  Sante  Fe  and  Quito,  to 
pay  the  fallaries  of  the  governor,  and  other  ci- 
vil and  military  officers,  and  the  wages  of  the  gar- 
rilbn  ; and  even  this  makes  no  long  ftay  here.  It  is 
not  however  unfrequent  to  find  p.erfons  who  have  ac- 
quired 
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quired  handfome  fortunes  by  commerce,  whofe  houfes 
are  fplendidly  fumifhed,  and  who  live,  in  every  re- 
fpedt,  agreeable  to  their  wealth.  The  governor  re- 
sides in  the  city,  which  till  the  year  1739,  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  military  government,  in  civil  affairs 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  auuience  of  Santa  Fe  ; and  a 
vice-roy  of  Santa  Fe  being  that  year  created,  under 
the  title  of  vice-roy  of  New  Granada,  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthagena  became  fubjedt  to  him  alfo  in 
military  affairs.  The  firft  who  filled  this  vice-royalty, 
was  lieutenant  general  Don  Sebaftian  de  Eflava  •,  be- 
ing the  fame  who  defended  Carthagena  againft  the 
powerful  invafion  of  the  Englifh  in  1741,  when  af- 
ter a long  fiege,  they  were  obliged  to  retire. 

Carthagena  has  alfo  a bifhop,  whofe  fpirituai 
jurifdidtion  is  of  the  fame  extent  as  the  military  and 
civil  government.  The  ecclefiaftical  chapter  is  com- 
poled  of  the  bifhop  and  prebends.  There  is  alfo  a 
a court  of  inquifition,  whofe  power  reaches  to  the 
three  provinces  of  Ifla  Elpanola,  (where  it  was  firft 
fettled)  Terra  Firma,  and  Santa  Fe. 

Besides  thefe  tribunals,  the  police  and  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice  in  the  city  is  under  a fecular  magiftra- 
ey,  confiding  of  regidores,  from  whom  every  year 
are  chofen  two  alcaldes,  who  are  generally  perfons  otf 
the  higheft  efteem  and  diftindtion.  There  is  alfo  at 
Carthagena  an  office  of  revenue,  under  an  accomptant 
and  treafurer.  Here  all  the  taxes  and  monies  belong- 
ing to  the  king  are  received  ; and  the  proper  iffues  di- 
rected. Here  is  alfo  a perfon  of  the  law,  with  the 
title  of  auditor  de  la  gente  de  guerra,  who  determines 
procefies. 

The  jurifdiction  of  the  government  of  Carthagena 
reaches  eaftward  to  the  great  river  de  la  Magdalena,  and 
along  it  fouthward,  till  winding  away,  it  borders  on 
the  provence  of  Antioquia  •,  from  thence  it  ftreaches 
weftward  to  the  river  of  Darien ; and  from  thence 
northward  to  the  ocean,  all  along  the  coafts  between 
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the  mouths  of  thele  two  rivers.  The  extent  of  this 
government  from  eaft  to  weft  is  generally  computed  at 
53  leagues  •,  and  from  fouth  to  north  85.  In  this 
fpace  are  feveral  fruitful  vallies,  called  by  the  natives 
Savanahs ; as  thofe  of  Zamba,  Zenu,  Tolu,  Mom-, 
pox,  Baranca,  and  others  ; and  in  them  many  fettle- 
ments  large  and  fmall,  of  Europeans,  Spanifh  Cre- 
oles, and  Indians.  There  is  a tradition,  that  all  thefe 
counties,  together  with  that  of  Carthagena,  whilft 
they  continued  in  their  native  idolatry,  abounded  ir* 
gold,  and  fome  veftiges  of  the  old  mines  of  that  me- 
tal are  ftill  to  be  feen,  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Si- 
miti,  San  Lucas,  and  Guamaco  ; but  they  are  now 
negle&ed,  being,  as  imagined,  exhaufted.  But  what 
equally  contributed  to  the  richnefs  of  this  country 
was  the  trade  it  carried  with  Choco  and  Darien  ; from 
whence  they  brought  in  exchange  for  this  metal,  the 
feveral  manufactures  and  works  of  art  they  ftood  in 
need  of.  Gold  was  the  moft  common  ornament  of 
the  Indians  both  men  and  women. 


CHAP.  III. 

Defcription  of  Carthagena  bay. 

GArthagena  bay  is  one  of  the  beft,  not  only  on 
the  coaft,  but  alfo  in  all  the  known  parts  of  this 
country.  It  extends  two  leagues  and  a half  from 
north  to  fouth  ; lias  a fufficient  depdi  of  water  and 
good  anchorage  ; and  fo  fmooth,  that  the  lhips  am 
no  more  agitated  than  on  a river.  The  many  fhal- 
lows  indeed,  at  the  entrance,  on  fome  of  which  there 
is  fo  little  water  that  even  fmall  vefiels  ftrike,  ren- 
der a careful  fteerage  neceflary.  But  this  danger  may 
be  avoided,  as  it  generally  is,  by  taking  on  board  a 
pilot ; and  for  further  lecurity,  his  majefty  maintains 
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one  of  fufficient  experience,  part  of  whofe  employ- 
ment is  to  fix  marks  on  the  dangerous  places. 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  as  I have  already  obferved, 
was  thro’  the  narrow  ftreight  called  BocaChica,  a name 
very  properly  adapted  to  its  narrownefs,  fignifying  in 
Spanifh  Little  Mouth,  admitting  only  one  fhip  at  a 
time,  and  even  file  mufb  be  obliged  to  keep  dole  to  the 
Ihore.  This  entrance  was  defended  on  the  eaft  by  a 
fort  called  St.  Lewis  de  Boca  Chica,  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  Tierra  Bomba,  and  by  fort  St.  Jofeph  on  the 
oppofite  fide  in  the  ifle  of  Baru.  The  former,  after 
fuftaining,  in  the  laft  fiege  by  die  Englilh,  a vigo- 
rous attack,  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  a cannonad- 
ing of  eleven  days,  its  defences  ruined,  its  parapets 
beat  down,  and  all  its  artillery  difmounted,  was  re- 
linquilhed.  The  enemy  being  thus  mafters  of  it, 
deared  the  entrance,  and  with  their  whole  fquadron 
and  armaments  moved  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  But 
by  the  diligence  and  induftry  of  our  people,  they 
found  all  the  artillery  of  fort  Santa  Cruz,  nailed  up. 
This  fort  was  alfo  from  its  largenefs  called  Caftillo 
Grande,  and  commanded  all  the  (hips  which  anchor 
in  the  bay.  This  fort,  together  with  that  of  Boca 
Chica,  St.  Jofeph,  and  two  others  which  defended  the 
bay,  calied  Manzanillo  and  Paftelillo,  the  enemy, 
enraged  at  their  difapppintment,  demolilhed  when  they 
quitted  the  bay.  The  promifing  beginning  of  this  in- 
vafion,  as  1 have  already  obferved  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  gave  occafion  to  the  fhutting  up  and  render- 
ing impracticable  the  entrance  of  Boca  Chica,  and  of 
opening^and  fortifying  the  former  llreight  •,  fo  that  an 
enemy  would  now  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  force 
a pafiage. 

The  tides  in  this  bay  are  very  irregular,  and  the 
fame  may  nearly  be  faid  of  the  whole  coaft.  It  is  of- 
ten ieen  to  flow  a whole  day,  and  afterwards  ebbs 
away  in  four  or  five  hours  ; yet  the  greateft  alteration 
obierved  in  its  depth  is  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and.a 
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half.  Sometimes  it  is  even  lefs  fenfible,  and  only  to 
be  perceived  by  the  current  or  flow  of  the  water. 
This  is  one  circumftance  which  increales  the  danger 
of  ftriking,  tho’  a ferenity  continually  reigns  there. 
Another  is,  that  the  bottom  being  compofed  of  a gra- 
velly oze,  whenever  a Ihip  is  a ground,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  fhe  muft  be  frequently  lightened  before  fhe 
can  be  made  to  float. 

Towards  Boca  Chica,  and  two  leagues  and  a half 
diftant  from  it  fea-wards,  there  is  a fhoal  of  gravel 
and  coarfe  fand,  on  many  parts  of  whifh  there  is  not 
above  a foot  and  a half  of  water.  In  the  year  1735, 
the  Conquiftador  man  of  war,  bound  from  Carthage- 
na  to  Porto  Bello,  ftruck  on  this  fhoal,  and  owed  her 
fafety  entirely  to  a very  extraordinary  calm.  Some 
pretended  to  fay  that  the  fhoal  was  before  known  by 
the  name  of  Salmedina ; but  the  artifts  on  board  the 
fhip  affirmed  the  contrary',  and  that  the  fhoal  on  w’hich 
fhe  ftruck  had  never  beep  heard  of  before.  From  the 
obfervations  of  the  pilots  and  others  in  the  fhip,  Nu- 
eftra  Senora  de  la  Popa  bore  E.  N.  E.  two  degrees 
north,  diftance  two  leagues ; the  caftle  of  St.  Lewis 
de  Boca  Chica,  E.  S.  E.  diftance  three  leagues  and 
a half ; and  the  north  part  of  Ifla  Vofaria,  fouth  one 
quarter  wefterly.  It  muft,  however,  be  remembered 
that  thefe  obfervations  were  made  on  the  apparent 
rumbs  of  the  needle. 

The  bay  abounds  with  great  variety  of  fifh  both 
wholelome  and  agreeable  to  the  plate  ; the  moft  com- 
mon are  the  fhad,  the  tafte  of  which  cannot  indeed 
be  recommended  as  the  moft  delicate.  The  turtles 
are  large  and  well  tafted.  But  it  is  greatly  infefted 
with  fliarks,  which  are  extremely  dangerous  to  fea- 
men,  as  they  immediately  feize  every  perfon  they  dis- 
cover in  the  water,  and  fometimes  even  venture  to  at- 
tack them  in  their  boats.  It  is  a common  diverfion 
for  the  crews  of  thofe  fhips  who  ftay  any  time  in  the 
bay,  to  fifh  for  thefe  rapacious  monfters,  with  large 
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hooks  fattened  to  a chain ; tho’  when  they  have 
caught  one,  there  is  no  eating  it,  the  fleffi  being  as  it 
were  a kind  of  liquid  fat.  Some  of  them  have  been 
feen  with  four  rows  of  teeth  ; the  younger  have  gene- 
rally but  two.  The  voracity  of  this  fifh  is  fo  prodi- 
gious, that  it  fwallows  all  the  filth  either  thrown 
out  of  (hips,  or  call  up  by  the  fea.  I myfelf  faw  in 
the  ftomach  of  one,  the  intire  bqdy  of  a dog,  the 
fofter  parts  only  having  been  digefted.  The  natives 
affirm  that  they  have  all'o  feen  alligators  -,  but  this  be- 
ing a freffi  water  animal,  it  is  very  probable  that  if 
any  were  ever  feen  in  the  fea,  it  mutt  be  fomething 
very  extraordinary. 

In  this  bay  it  is  that  the  galloons  from  Spain  wait 
for  tire  arrival  of  the  Peru  fleet  at  Panama ; and  on 
the  firft  advice  of  this,  they  fail  away  for  Porto  Bel- 
lo ; but  at  the  end  of  the  fair  held  at  that  town,  re- 
turn into  this  bay,  and  after  taking  on  board  every 
neceffary  for  their  voyage,  put  to  fea  again  as  foon 
as  poffible.  During  their  abfence  the  bay  is  very  little 
frequented,  the  country  vefiels,  which  are  only  a few 
billanders  and  felluccas,  ftay  no  longer  than  is  necef- 
fary to  carreen  and  fit  out  for  profecuting  their 
voyage. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Carthagena. 

TO  the  above  circumftantial  defeription  of  the 
city  of  Carthagena,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a 
ffiort  account  of  its  inhabitants,  which  may  be  divid- 
ed into  different  cafts  or  tribes,  who  derive  their 
origin  from  a coalition  of  whites,  negroes  and  Indi- 
ans. We  fhall  therefore  treat  of  each  particularly. 

The  whites  may  be  divided  into  two  clafies,  the 
■Europeans  and  Creoles,  or  whites  born  in  the  coun- 
try. 
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try.  The  former,  are  commonly  called  Chapetones, 
but  are  not  numerous,  moft  of  them  either  return  into 
Spain  after  acquiring  a competent  fortune,  or  remove 
up  into  inland  provinces  in  order  to  increafe  it.  Thofe 
who  are  fettled  at  Carthagena,  carry  on  the  whole 
trade  of  that  place,  and  live  in  opulence  •,  whilft  the 
other  inhabitants  are  indigent  and  reduced  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  mean  and  hard  labour  for  fubfiftance.  The 
families  of  the  white  Creoles  compofe  the  landed  in- 
t ere  ft  •,  fome  of  them  have  large  eftates,  and  are  high- 
ly relpefted,  becaufe  their  anceftors  came  into  the 
country  inverted  with  honourable  ports,  bringing  their 
families  with  them  when  they  fettled  here.  Some  of 
thefe  families  in  order  to  keep  up  their  original  dig- 
nity, have  either  married  their  children  to  their  equals 
in  the  country,  or  fent  them  as  officers  on  board  the 
gallions ; but  others  have  greatly  declined.  Befides 
thefe  there  are  other  whites,  in  mean  circumftances, 
and  either  owe  their  origin  to  Indian  families,  or  at 
leaft  to  an  intermarriage  with  them,  fo  that  there  is 
fome  mixture  in  their  blood ; but  when  this  is  not 
difcoverable  by  their  colour,  the  conceit  of  being 
whites,  alleviates  the  preflure  of  every  other  calamity. 

Among  the  other  tribes  which  are  derived  from 
an  intermarriage  of  the  whites  with  the  negroes,  the 
firll  are  the  Mulattos,  fo  well  known,  that  there  is 
no  neceffity  for  laying  any  thing  farther  on  this  head. 
Next  to  thefe  are  the  Tercerones,  produced  from  a 
white  and  a Mulatto,  with  fome  approximation  to  the 
former,  but  not  fo  near  as  to  obliterate  their  origin. 
After  thefe  follow  the  Quarterones,  proceeding  from 
a white  and  a Terceron.  The  laft  are  the  Quinte- 
rones,  who  owe  their  origin  to  a White  and  a Qiiate- 
ron.  This  is  the  laft  gradation,  there  being  no  vifible 
difference  between  them  and  the  Whites,  either  in  co- 
lour or  features  •,  nay  they  are  often  even  fairer  than 
the  Spaniards  themfelves.  The  children  of  a White 
and  Quinteron  are  alfo  called  Spaniards,  and  confider 
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themfelves  as  free  from  all  taint  of  the  Negro  race. 
. Every  perfon  is  fo  jealous  of  the  order  of  their  tribe  or 
Call,  that  if  thro’  inadvertence,  without  the  leaft  in- 
tention to  affront,  you  call  them  by  a degree  lower  than 
what  they  actually  are,  they  are  highly  offended,  never 
fuffering  themfelves  to  be  deprived  of  fo  valuable  a 
gift  of  fortune. 

Beeore  they  attain  the clafs  of  the  Quinterones, 
there  are  feveral  intervening  circumftances  which 
throw  them  back  •,  for  between  the  Mulatto  and  the 
Negro,  there  is  an  intermediate  race,  which  they  call 
Sambos,  owing  their  origin  to  a mixture  between  one 
of  thefe  with  an  Indian,  or  among  themfelves.  They 
are  alfo  diltinguifhed  acccording  to  the  Cads  their  fa- 
thers were  of.  Betwixt  the  Tercerones  and  the  Mul- 
attos, the  Quarterones  and  the  Teererones,  &c.  are 
thofe  called  Tente  en  el  Ayre,  fufpencled  in  the  air, 
becaufe  they  neither  advance,  nor  recede.  Children 
whofe  parents  are  a Quarteron  or  Quinteron,  and  a 
Mulatto  or  Terceron,  are  Salto  atras,  retrogrades  ; 
becaufe  inftead  of  advancing  towards  being  Whites, 
they  have  gone  backwards  towards  the  Negro  race. 
All  the  children  between  a Negro  and  a Quinteron  are 
called  Sambos  de  Negro,  de  Mulatto,  dc  Terceron,  &c. 

These  are  the  molt  known  and  common  tribes  or 
Caftas  ; there  are  indeed  feveral  others  proceeding  from 
their  intermarriages ; but  being  fo  various  even  they 
themfelves  cannot  eafily  diftinguifh  them  ; and  thefe 
are  the  only  people  one  fees  in  the  city,  the  eitanci- 
as,*  and  the  villages  •,  for  if  any  Whites,  efpecially 
women,  are  met  with,  it  is  only,  accidental ; thefe  ge- 
nerally redding  in  their  houfes ; at  leaft,  if  they  are 
of  any  rank  or  character. 

These  Carts,  from  the  Mulattos,  all  alfeifl  the 

* F.ftancia  properlyjftgnifics  a manfion,  or  place  where  one  (lops 
to  reft;  but  at  Canhagena  it  implies  a country  houfe,  which,  by 
reafon  of  the  great  number  of  (laves  belonging  to  it,  often  equals  a 
confiderable  village. 

Spanilh 
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Spanifh  drefs,  but  wear  very  flight  fluffs  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Thefe  are  the  mechanics 
of  the  city;  the  Whites,  whether  Creoles  or  C’napi- 
tones,  difdaining  fuch  mean  occupation,  follow  no- 
thing below  merchandize.  But  it  being  impoflible 
for  ail  to  fucced,  great  numbers  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure l'ufficient  credit,  they  become  poor  and  miferable 
from  their  averfion  to  thofe  trades  they  follow  in  Eu- 
rope ; and  inftead  of  the  riches,  which  they  flattered 
themfelves  with  pofie  fling  in  the  Indies,  they  experi- 
ence the  moft  complicated  wretchednefs. 

The  clafs  of  Negroes  is  not  theleaft  numerous,  and 
is  divided  into  two  parts  ; the  free  and  the  flaves. 
Thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  Creoles  and  Bozares, 
part  of  which  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Haziandas,  * or  Eftancias.  Thofe  in  the  city  are  ob- 
liged to  perform  the  moft  laborious  fervices,  and  pay 
out  of  their  wages,  a certain  quota  to  their  mailers,  fub- 
fifting  themfelves  on  the  fmall  remainder.  The  violence 
of  the  heat  not  permitting  them  to  wear  any  cloaths, 
their  only  covering  is  a fmall  piece  of  cotten  fluff  about 
their  waift,  the  female  flaves  go  in  the  fame  manner. 
Some  of  thefe  live  at  the  Eftancias,  being  married 
to  the  flaves  who  work  there  while  thofe  in  the  city 
fell  in  the  markets  all  kinds  of  eatables,  and  cry  fruits, 
fweetmeats,  cakes  made  of  maize  and  caflava, 
and  feveral  other  things  about  the-ftreets.  Thofe 
who  have  children  fucking  at  their  breafts,  which  is 
the  cafe  of  the  generality,  carry  them  on  their  fhoul- 
ders,  in  order  to  have  their  arms  at  liberty  •,  and  when 
the  infant  is  hungry,  they  give  them  the  breaft  either 
under  the  arm  or  over  the  ftioulder,  without  taking 
them  from  their  backs.  This  will  perhaps  appear  in- 
credible, but  their  breafts  being  left  to  grow  without 

* Hazianda  here  fignifies  a country  houfe,  with  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  it.  Sometimes  it  has  different  impoits,  but  they  are  fore  gn 
to  our  fubjefh 
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any  preffure  on  them,  often  hang  down  to  their  very 
waift,  and  are  not  therefore  difficult  to  turn  over  their 
fhoulders  for  the  convenience  of  the  infant. 

The  drefs  of  the  Whites,  both  men  and  women, 
differs  very  little  from  that  worn  in  Spain.  The  per- 
fons  in  grand  employments  wear  the  fame  habits  as  in 
Europe ; but  with  this  difference  that  all  their  cloaths 
are  very  light,  the  waiftcoats  and  breeches  being  of 
fine  Bretagne  linen,  and  the  coat  of  fome  other  thin 
fluff.  Wigs  are  not  much  worn  here  j and  during 
our  ftay,  the  governor  and  two  or  three  of  the  chief 
officers  only  appeared  in  them.  Neckcloths  are  alfo 
uncommon,  the  neck  of  the  fliirt  being  adorn’d  with 
large  gold  buttons,  and  thefe  generally  fuffered  to 
hang  lool'e.  On  their  heads  they  wear  a cap  of  very 
fine  and  white  linen,.  Others  go  entirely  bare  head- 
ed, having  their  hair  cut  from  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
Fans  are  very  commonly  worn  by  men,  and  made  of 
a very  thin  kind  of  palm  in  the  form  of  a crefcent, 
having  a Hick  of  the  fame  wood  in  the  middle.  Thofe 
who  are  not  of  the  white  clafs,  or  of  any  eminent  fa- 
mily, wear  a cloak  and  a hat  flapped ; tho’  fome 
Mulattos  and  Negroes  drefs  like  the  Spaniards,  and 
great  men  of  the  country. 

The  Spanifh  women  wear  a kind  of  petticoat, 
which  they  call  pollera,  made  of  a thin  filk,  without 
any  lining ; and  on  their  body,  a very  thin  white 
waiftcoat  but  even  this  is  only  worn  in  what  they 
call  winter,  it  being  infupportable  in  fummer.  They 
however  always  lace  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  conceal 
their  breads.  When  they  go  abroad  they  wear  a 
mantelet ; and  on  the  days  of  precept,  they  go  to 
mafs  at  three  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  difcharge 
that  duty,  and  return  before  the  violent  heat  of  the 
day,  which  begins  with  the  dawn. 

Women,  who  are  not  perfectly  of  the  white  clafs, 
wear  over  their  pollera,  a taffety  petticoat,  of  any 
colour  they  pleafe,  except  black  •,  this  is  pinked  all 
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over,  to  Ihew  the  other  they  wear  under  it.  On  the 
head  is  a cap  of  fine  white  linen,  covered  with  lace, 
in  the  lhape  of  a mitre,  and  being  well  ftarched,  ter- 
minates forward  in  a point.  This  they  call  panito, 
and  never  appear  abroad  without  it,  and  a mantelet 
on  their  fhoulders.  The  ladies,  and  other  native 
whites,  ule  this  as  their  undrefs,  and  it  greatly  be- 
comes them  ; for  having  been  ufed  to  it  from  their 
infancy,  they  wear  it  with  a better  air.  Inftead  of 
ftioes,  they  only  wear,  both  within  and  without  doors, 
a kind  of  flippers,  large  enough  only  to  contain  the  tip 
of  their  feet.  In  the  houfe  their  whole  exercife  confifts 
in  fitting  in  their  hammocks,  and  fwinging  themfelves 
for  air.  This  is  fo  general  a cuftom,  that  there  is 
not  a houfe  without  two  or  three;  according  to  the 
number  of  the  family.  In  thefe  they  pafs  the  greateft 
part  of  the  day  ; and  often  men,  as  well  as  women, 
fleep  in  them,  without  minding  the  inconveniency  of 
not  ftretching  the  body  at  full  length. 

Both  fexes  are  obferved  to  be  poflefledof  a great  deal 
of  wit  and  penetration,  and  alfo  of  a genius  proper  to 
excel  in  all  kinds  of  mechanic  arts.  This  is  particu- 
larly confpicuous  in  thole  who  apply  themfelves  to 
literature,  and  who,  at  a tender  age,  fliew  a judgment 
and  perfpicuity,  which,  in  other  climates,  is  attained 
only  by  a long  feries  of  years  and  the  greateft  appli- 
cation. This  happy  dilpofition  and  perfpicacity,  con- 
tinues till  they  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age,  after  which  they  generally  decline  as  faft  as 
they  rofe  -,  and  frequently  before  they  arrive  at  that 
age,  when  they  lhould  begin  to  reap  the  advantage  of 
their  ftudies,  a natural  indolence  checks  their  farther 
progrefs,  and  they  forfake  the  fciences,  leaving  the 
furprizing  effefts  of  their  capacity  imperfeft. 

The  principal  caufe  of  the  Ihort  duration  of  fuch 
promifing  beginnings,  and  of  the  indolent  turn  fo 
often  feen  in  thefe  bright  geniufles,  is  doubtlefs  the 
want  of  proper  objects  for  exercifing  their  faculties, 
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and  the  fm all  hopes  of  being  preferred  to  any  poll  an- 
fwerable  to  the  pains  they  have  taken.  For  as  there 
is  in  this  country,  neither  army  nor  navy,  and  the  ci- 
vil  employments  very  few,  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing, 
that  the  defpair  of  making  their  fortunes  by  this  me- 
thod lhould  damp  their  ardor  for  excelling  in  the  fei- 
ences,  and  plunge  them  into  idlenefs,  the  fure  fore- 
runner of  vice  •,  where  they  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  rea- 
fon,  and  Hide  thole  good  principles  which  fired  them 
when  young  and  under  proper  fubjeCtion.  The  fame 
is  evident  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  which  they  demon- 
itrate  a furprizing  fkill  in  a very  little  time  ; but  foon 
leave  thefe  all'o  imperfect,  without  attempting  to  im- 
prove on  the  methods  of  their  mailers.  Nothing  in- 
deed is  more  furprizing  than  the  early  advances  of  the 
mind  in  this  country,  children  of  two  or  three  years 
of  age,  converting  with  a regularity  and  ferioufnefs, 
that  is  rarely  feen  in  Europe  at  fix  or  feven  •,  and  at 
an  age  when  they  can  fcarce  fee  the  light,  are  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  depths  of  wickednels. 

The  genius  of  the  Americans  being  more  forward 
than  that  of  the  Europeans,  many  have  been  willing 
to  believe  that  it  alfo  fooner  decays  •,  and  that  at  fixty 
years,  or  even  before,  they  have  outlived  that  folid 
judgment,  penetration  and  comprehenfion,  fo  general 
among  us  at  that  time  of  life  j and  it  has  been  faid 
that  their  genius  decays,  whilli  that  of  the  Europe- 
ans is  haftening  to  its  maturity  and  perfection.  But 
this  is  a vulgar  prejudice,  confuted  by  numberlefs  in- 
Itances,  and  particularly  by  the  celebrated  father  Fr. 
Benito  Feyjoo  in  the  6th  elTay  of  the  fourth  vol.  of 
his  Theatro  Critico.  All  who  have  travelled  with 
any  attention  through  thefe  countries,  have  obferved 
in  the  natives  of  all  ages  a permanent  capacity,  and 
uniform  brightnefs  of  intellects  ; if  they  were  not  of 
that  wretched  number,  who  diforder  both  their  minds 
and  bodies  by  their  vices.  And  indeed  one  often  fees 
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here  perfons  of  eminent  prudence  and  extenfive  talents, 
both  in  the  fpeculative  and  practical  fciences,  and 
who  retain  them,  in  all  their  vigour,  to  a very  ad- 
vanced age. 

Charity  is  a virtue  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Carthagena  without  exception,  may  be  faid  particu- 
larly to  excel  ; and  did  they  not  liberally  exert  it  to- 
wards European  Arrangers,  who  generally  come  hither, 
as  the  phrafe  is,  to  feek  their  fortune,  they  would  of- 
ten perifh  with  ficknefs  and  poverty.  This  appears 
to  me  a fubjedt  of  fuch  importance,  tho’  well 
known  to  all  who  have  vifited  this  part  of  the  world, 
that  I fhall  add  a word  or  two  on  it,  in  order  to  un- 
deceive thofe  who,  not  contented,  with  perhaps  a 
competent  eftate,  in  their  own  country,  imagine  that 
it  is  only  fetting  their  foot  in  the  Indies,  and  their 
fortune  is  made. 

Those  who  on  board  of  the  gallions  are  called 
Pulizones,  as  being  men  without  employment,  flock 
or  recommendation  ; who  leaving  their  country  as  fu- 
gitives, and,  without  licence  from  the  officers,  come  to 
feek  their  fortune  in  a country,  where  they  are  utterly 
unknown  •,  and  therefore,  after  traverfing  the  ftreets 
till  they  have  nothing  left  to  procure  them  lodging  or 
food,  are  reduced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity, the  Francilcan  hofpital,  where  they  receive  not 
in  a quantity  fufficient  to  iatisfy  hunger,  but  barely  to 
keep  them  alive,  a kind -of  pap  made  of  cafava, 
which,  as  the  natives  themfelves  will  not  eat  it,  the 
tafte,  to  wretched  mortals  never  uled  to  fuch  food, 
may  be  eafily  conceived.  As  this  is  their  food, 
fo  their  lodging  is  the  entrance  of  the  fquares  and  the 
portico’s  of  churches,  till  their  good  fortune  throws 
them  in  the  way  of  hiring  themfelves  to  fome  trader 
going  up  the  country,  and  who  wants  a fervant.  For 
the  city  merchants,  Handing  in  no  need  of  them, 
Ihew  no  great  countenance  to  thefe  adventurers,  as 
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they  may  very  juftly  be  called.  AfFe&ed  by  the  dif- 
ference of  the  climate,  aggravated  by  bad  food,  de- 
jected and  tortured  by  the  intire  difappointment  of 
their  romantic  hopes,  they  fall  into  a thoufand  evils, 
which  cannot  well  be  reprefented,  and  among  others, 
that  dillemper  called  at  Carthagena,  Chapetona- 
da,  or  the  diftemper  of  the  Chapetones,  without  any 
other  fuccour  to  fiy  to  than  divine  providence  ; for 
none  rind  admittance  into  the  hofpital  of  St.  Juan  de 
Dios,  but  thole  who  are  able  to  pay,  and,  confe- 
quently,  poverty  becomes  an  abfolute  exclufion.  Now 
it  is  that  the  charity  of  thefe  people  becomes  confpi- 
cuous.  The  Negro  and  Mulatto  free  women,  moved 
at  their  deplorable  condition,  carry  them  to  their  hou- 
fes,  and  nurie  them  with  the  greateft  care  and  affec- 
tion. If  anyone  die,  they  bury  him  by  the  charity  they 
procure,  and  even  caule  malfes  to  be  laid  for  him. 
The  general  ilfue  of  this  endearing  benevolence  is, 
that  the  Chapitone,  on  his  recovery,  during  the  fer- 
vour of  his  gratitude,  marries  either  his  Negro  or 
Mulatto  benefadtrefs,  or  one  of  her  daughters ; and 
thus  he  is  fettled,  but  much  more  wretchedly  than  he 
could  have  been  in  his  own  country,  tho’  he  had  on- 
ly his  own  labour  to  fubfift  on. 

The  dilintereftednefs  of  thefe  people  is  fuch,  that 
their  compalrion  towards  the  Chapetones  mud  not  be 
imputed  to  the  hopes  of  producing  a marriage,  it  be- 
ing very  common  for  them  to  refufe  their  offers  either 
with  regard  to  themfelves  or  their  daughters,  that 
their  n.ifery  may  not  be  perpetual,  but  endeavour  to 
find  them  a mafter  whom  they  may  attend  up  the 
country,  to  Santa  Fe,  Popayan,  Quito  and  Peru,  • 
whither  their  inclination  or  the  faired  prolpects  lead 
them. 

Those  who  remain  in  the  city,  whether  bound  by 
one  of  the  above  marriages,  or,  which  is  but  too  com- 
mon, are  in  anotherjeonditien  very  dangerous  to  their 
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future  happinefs,  turn  Pulperos  *,  Canoeros,  or  fuch 
like  mean  occupations  : In  all  which,  they  are  fo 

harralfed  with  labour,  and  their  wages  fo  fmall,  that 
their  condition  in  their  own  country  mull  have  been 
miferable  indeed,  if  they  have  not  reafon  to  regret 
their  quitting  it.  And  the  height  of  their  enjoy- 
ment after  toiling  all  day  and  part  of  the  night,  is  to 
regale  themfelves  with  fome  bananas,  a cake  of  maize 
or  cafava,  which  ferves  for  bread,  and  a flice  of  ca- 
fajo,  or  hung  beef-,  without  ever  tailing  any  wheat 
bread  during  the  whole  year. 

Others,  and  not  a few,  equally  unfortunate  with 
the  former,  retire  to  fome  fmall  Eftancia,  where  in  a 
Bujio,  or  ftraw-hut,  they  live  little  different  from 
beafts,  cultivating,  in  a very  fmall  fpot,  fuch  vege- 
tables as  are  at  hand,  and  fubfifting  on  the  fale  of 
them. 

What  has  been  obferved  with  regard  to  the  Ne- 
gro and  Mulatto  women,  and  which  may  alfo  be  ex- 
tended to  the  other  Calls,  is,  as  to  the  charitable 
part,  applicable  to  all  the  women  and  whites  ; who, 
in  every  tribe,  are  of  a very  mild  and  amiable  difpo- 
lition,  and  from  their  natural  foftnefs  and  fympathy 
excel  the  men,  in  the  pradlice  of  that  Chrillian  virtue. 

Among  the  reigning  culloms  here,  fome  are  very 
different  from  thofe  of  Spain,  or  the  moll  known  parts 
of  Europe.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  ufe  of 
brandy,  cacao,  honey,  fweetmeats,  and  fmoaking  to- 
bacco, which  fhall  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  ufe  of  brandy  is  fo  common,  that  the  moll 
regular  and  fober  perfons,  never  omit  drinking  a glafs 
of  it  every  morning  about  eleven  o’clock  j alledging 
that  this  ipirit  llrengthens  the  llomach,  weakened  by 
copious,  and  conllant  perfpiration,  and  lharpens  the 

* Pulperos  are  men  who  work  in  a kind  of  tent,  called  in  Spa- 
ni(h  Pulperios,  and  the  Canoeros,  are  watermen  who  carry  goods 
in  Pirogues  or  Canoes.  ; 
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appetite.  Hacer  las  once,  to  do  the  eleven,  that  is 
to  drink  a gfifs  of  brandy,  is  the  common  invitation. 
This  cufton.,  not  efteemed  pernicious  by  thefe  people 
■when  ufed  with  moderation,  has  degenerated  into 
vice ; many  being  fo  fond  of  it,  that  during  the 
whole  day,  they  do  nothing  but  hacer  las  once.  Per- 
fons  of  diftindtion  ufe  Spanilli  brandy,  but  the  lower 
clafs  and  Negroes,  very  contentedly  take  up  with 
that  of  the  country,  extra&ed  from  the  juice  of  the 
fugar  cane,  and  thence  called  cane  brandy,  of  which 
fort  the  comumption  is  much  the  greateft. 

. Chocolate,  here  known  only  by  the  name  of  ca- 
cao, is  fo  common,  that  there  is  not  a Negro  flare 
but  conftantly  allows  hiniieif  a regale  of  it  after 
breakfait  •,  and  the  Negro  women  fell  it  ready  made 
about  the  ftreets,.  at  the  rate  of  a quarter  cf  a real 
(about  five  farthings  fieri  ing)  for  a diih.  This  is 
however  fo  far  from  being  all  cacao,  that  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  is  maize  •,  but  that  ufed  by  the  better 
fort  is  neat,  and  worked  as  in  Spain.  This  they  con- 
ftantly repeat  an  hour  after  dinner,  but  never  ufe  it 
falling,  or  v.  ithout  eating  lomething  with  it. 

They  alfo  make  great  ufe  of  Iweetmeats  and  ho- 
ney ; never  fo  much  as  drinking  a glafs  of  water  with- 
out previoufly  eating  fome  fweetmeats.  Honey  is  of- 
ten preferred  as  the  Tweeter,  toconferves  or  other  fweet- 
meats ' ither  wet  or  dry.  Their  fweetmeats  are  eaten 
with  wheat  bread,  which  they  ufe  only  with  thefe  and 
chocolate  ; the  honey  they  fpreacl  on  calava  cakes. 

The  paftion  for  fmoaking  is  no  lefs  univerfal,  pre- 
vailing among  perfons  of  all  ranks  in  both  lexes.  The 
ladies  and  other  white  women  ftnoak  in  their  houfes, 
a decency  not  obferved  either  by  the  women  of  the 
other  Calls,  nor  by  the  men  in  general  who  regard 
neither  time  nor  place.  The  manner  of  ufing  it  is, 
by  (lender  rolls  compofed  of  the  leaves  of  that  plant  •, 
and  the  women  have  a particular  manner  of  inhaling^ 
the  fmoak.  They  put  the  lighted  part  of  the  roll  in- 
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to  their  mouths,  and' there  continue  it  a long  time 
without  its  being  quenched,  or  the  fire  incommoding 
them.  A complement  paid  to  thofe  for  whom  they 
profefs  an  intimacy  and  eileem,  is,  to  light  their  to- 
bacco for  them,  and  to  hand  them  around  to  thofe 
who  vifit  them.  To  refute  the  offer  would  be  a mark 
of  rudenefs  not  eafily  digefted,  and  accordingly  they 
are  very  cautious  of  paying  this  complement  to  any 
but  thole  whom  they  previoufiy  know  to  be  uied  to 
tobacco.  This  cuftom  the  ladies  learn  in  their  child- 
hood, and  doubtlefs  from  their  nurfes,  who  are  Negro 
fiaves ; it  is  fo  common  among  perlons  of  rank, 
that  thofe  who  come  from  Europe  eafily  join  in  it  j 
efpeciai'iy  if  they  intend  to  make  any  considerable  flay 
in  the  country. 

One  of  the  mod  favourite  amufements  of  the  na- 
tives here,  is  a ball,  or  Fandango,  after  the  manner 
of  the  country.  And  thefe  are  the  diftinguifhed  re- 
joicings on  feftivals  and  remarkable  days.  But  while 
the  gailions,  garcia  coftas,  or  other  Spanilh  fhips  are 
here,  they  aie  mod  common,  and  at  the  fame  time 
conducted  with  the  lead  order  the  crews  of  the  fhips 
forcing  themfelves  into  their  ball  rooms.  Thefe  di- 
verfions  in  houfes  of  diftindtion,  are  conducted  in  a 
very  regular  manner ; they  open  with  Spanifh  dances, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  thofe  of  the  country,  which  are 
not  without  fpirit  and  gracefulnefs.  Thefe  are  ac- 
companied with  finging,  and  the  parties  rarely  break 
up  before  day  light. 

The  Fandangos,  or  balls,  of  the  populace,  con- 
fift  principally  in  drinking  brandy  and  wine,  inter- 
mixed with  indecent  and  lcandalous  motions  and  gef- 
tures  ; and  thefe  continual  rounds  of  drinking  foon  give 
rife  to  quarrels,  which  often  bring  on  misfortunes. 
When  any  flrangers  of  rank  vifit  the  city,  they  are 
generally  at  the  expence  of  thefe  balls  ; and  as  the 
entrance  is  fiee  to  all,  and  no  want  of  liquor,  they 
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need  give  themfelves  no  concern  about  the  want  of 
company. 

Their  burials  and  mournings  are  alfo  fomething 
lingular  •,  as  in  this  particular  they  endeavour  to  dif- 
play  their  grandeur  and  dignity,  too  often  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  tranquility.  If  the  deceased  be  a per- 
fon  of  condition,  his  body  is  placed  on  a pompous 
Catafalco,  erected  on  the  principal  apartment  of  the 
houfe,  amidft  a blaze  of  tapers.  In  this  manner  the 
corpfe  lies  twenty-four  hours  or  longer,  for  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  family  to  vifit  it  at  all  hours  ; and 
likewife  the  lower  clafs  of  women,  among  whom  it  is 
a cuftom  to  come  and  lament  the  deceafed. 

These  women  who  are  generally  drefied  in  black, 
come  in  the  evening  or  during  the  night  into  the  apart- 
ment Where  the  corpfe  lies,  and  having  approached  it, 
they  throw  themfelves  on  their  knees,  and  then  rile 
and  extend  their  arms  as  to  embrace  it  •,  after  which 
they  begin  their  lamentations,  in  a doleful  tone,  mix- 
ed with  horrid  cries,  which  always  conclude  with  die 
name  of  the  deceafed  ; afterwards  they  begin,  in  the 
famedifagreeable  vociferations  his  hiltory,  rehearfingall 
his  good  and  bad  qualities,  not  even  omitring  his 
amours  of  any  kind,  and  in  fo  circumftantial  a nar- 
rative, that  a general  confeflion  can  hardly  be  more 
particular ; till  at  length,  quite  fpent,  they  withdraw 
to  a corner  of  the  apartment  ftored  with  brandy  and 
wine,  on  which  they  never  fail  plentifully  to  regale 
themfelves.  No  fooner  are  thefe  departed  from  the  body 
than  others  fucceed,  till  all  the  women  have  taken  their 
turn.  The  fame  afterwards  is  repeated  by  the  fervants. 
Haves,  and  acquaintance  of  the  family,  which  ccnti- 
nues  without  intermifiion,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night ; whence  may  eafily  be  imagined  the  confufion  and 
noife  occafioned  by  this  doleful  vociferous  ceremony. 

The  funeral  alfo  is  accompanied  with  the  like  noify 
lamentations,  and  even  after  the  corpfe  is  depofited  in 
the  grave,  the  mourning  is  continued  in  the  houfe  for 
4 nine 
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nine  days,  during  which  time  the  pacientes  or  mour- 
ners, whether  men  or  women,  never  ftir  from  the 
apartment,  where  they  receive  the  pefanes,  or  compli- 
ments of  condolance.  During  nine  nights  from 
fun  fet  to  fun  rifing,  they  are  attended  by  their  re- 
lations and  intimate  acquaintances  ; and  it  may  be 
truly  laid  of  them  that  they  are  all  fincerely  iorrowful  j 
the  mourners  for  the  lols  of  the  deceafed,  and  the  vifi- 
tors  from  the  uneafinefs  and  fatigue  of  fo  uncomfort- 
able an  attendance. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  climate  of  Carthagena,  and  the  difeafes 
< incident  to  natives  and  foreigners. 

TPI E climate  of  Carthagena  is  excefiively  hot, 
for  by  obfervations  we  made  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember 1735,  by  a thermometer  conftrufted  according 
to  M.  Reamur,  the  fpirit  was  elevated  to  1025-J,  and 
in  our  feveral  experiments  made  at  different  hours, 
varied  only  from  1024  to  1026.  By  experiments 
made  the  fame  year  at  Paris  on  a thermometer  of  the 
fame  gentleman,  the  fpirit  rofe  on  the  16th  of  July, 
at  3 in  the  afternoon,  and  on  the  10th  of  Auguft  at 
half  an  hour  after  3,  to  1025%  and  this  was  the 
greateft  degree  of  heat  felt  at  Paris  during  that  year  j 
confequently  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  hotted  day  at 
Paris,  is  continual  at  Carthagena. 

But  the  nature  of  this  climate  chiefly  difplays  itfelf 
from  the  month  of  May  to  the  end  of  November,  the 
feafon  they  call  winter ; becaufe  during  that  time  there 
is  almofl:  a continual  fucceflion  of  thunder,  rain,  and 
tempefts  ; the  clouds  precipitating  the  rain  with  fuch 
impetuolity,  that  the  ftreets  have  the  appearance  of 
rivers,  and  the  country  of  an  ocean*  The  inhabi- 
tants make  ufc  of  this  opportunity,  otherwife  fo  dread- 
ful. 
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ful,  for  filling  their  cifterns  •,  this  being  the  only  fweet 
water  they  can  procure.  Befides  the  water  faved  for 
private  uies,  there  are  alfo  large  refervoirs  on  the  baf- 
tions,  that  the  town  iray  not  be  reduced  to  the  {hock- 
ing confequence  of  wanting  water.  There  are  indeed 
wells  in  mod  houfes  •,  but  the  w'ater  being  thick  and 
brackifh  is  not  fit  to  drink,  tho’  it  ferves  very  well 
for  other  ufes. 

From  the  middle  of  December  to  the  end  of  April, 
the  rains  ceaie,  and  the  weather  becomes  agreeable, 
the  heat  being  fomething  abated  by  the  north-eaft 
winds  which  then  fet  in.  This  feafon  they  call  rum- 
mer ; befides  which,  there  is  another  called  the  little 
fummer  of  St.  John,  as  about  the  feftival  of  that  faint, 
the  rains  are  intermitted,  and  refrefhing  gales  begin 
to  blow,  and  continue  about  a month. 

The  invariable  continuance  of  fuch  great  heats, 
without  anv  fenfible  difference  between  night  and  day, 
occafioi  s fuch  profufe  tranfpiration  in  the  body,  that 
the  w'an  and  livid  complexion  of  the  inhabitants, 
would  make  a Itranger  fufpect  they  were  juft  recover- 
ed from  fome  terrible  diftemper.  Their  actions  are 
conformable  to  their  colour-,  in  all  their  motions 
there  is  fomething  relax  and  fluggifh  -,  it  even  affedts 
their  fpeech,  which  is  foft  and  flow,  and  their  words 
generally  broken.  But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  ap- 
pearances of  ficknefs  and  debility,  they  enjoy  a good 
ftate  of  health.  Strangers  from  Europe  retain  their 
ftrength  and  ruddy  colour  polfibly  for  three  or  four 
months ; but  afterwards  both  luffer  fuch  decays  from 
the  exceflive  perfpiration,  that  theie  new  comers 
are  no  longer  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  countenan- 
ces from  the  old  inhabitants.  Young  perfons  are  ge- 
nerally moft  aftccted  by  the  climate,  which  fpares  the 
more  aged,  who  preferve  their  vivid  countenance,  and 
fo  confirmed  a ftate  of  health  as  even  to  reach  their 
8oth  year  and  upwards -,  and  this  is  even  common 
among  all  the  dalles  of  inhabitants. 

Th* 
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The  fingularity  of  the  climate,  in  all  probability, 
occafions  the  fingularity.  of  fome  of  the  diftempers 
which  here  affect  the  human  race  •,  and  thefe  may  be 
confidered  in  two  different  lights  •,  one,  as  only  attack- 
ing the  Europeans  newly  landed,  and  the  other,  as 
common  both  to  Creoles  and  Chapitones. 

Those  of  the  firft  kind,  are,  in  the  country,  com- 
monly called  Chapatonadas,  alluding  to  the  name 
given  there  to  the  Europeans.  Thefe  diftempers  are 
lb  very  deleterious,  that  they  carry  off  a multitude  of 
people,  and  extremely  thin  the  crews  of  European 
fhips  ; but  they  feldom  laft  above  three  or  four  days, 
in  which  time  the  patient  is  either  dead  or  out  of 
danger.  The  nature  of  this  ciiftemper  is  but  little 
known,  being  caufed  in  fome  perfons  by  cold,  and 
in  others  by  indigeftions  ; and  loon  brings  on  the  vo- 
mito  prieto,  or  black  vomit,  which  is  the  fatal  fymp- 
tom  ; very  few  being  ever  known  to  recover.  Some, 
when  the  vomit  attacks  them,  are  feized  with  l'uch  a 
delirium,  that  were  they  not  tied  down,  they  would 
tear  themlelves  to  pieces,  and  thus  expire  in  the  midlt 
of  their  furious  paroxifins,  as  in  the  moft  terrible 
frenzy.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  the  new  comers 
from  Europe  are  fubjedt  to  this  diftemper,  and  that 
the  r atives  and  thofe  who  have  lived  fome  time  here, 
.are  never  affedted  by  it  •,  but  enjoy  an  uninterrupted 
ftate  of  health,  amidft  the  dreadful  havock  it  makes 
among  others.  It  is  alfb  obferved  to  rage  more 
* among  the  common  feamen  than  thofe  who  have 
been  able  to  live  on  more  wholefome  food ; from 
whence  fait  meat  has  been  confidered  as  pernicious  in 
bringing  on  this  diftemper,  and  that  the  humours  it 
produces,  together  with  the  labour  and  hardfhips  of 
the  feamen,  incline  their  blood  to  putrifaclion,  and 
from  this  putrifadtion,  the  vomito  prieto  is  fuppofed 
to  have  its  origin.  Not  that  the  failors  are  its  only 
vidtims,  for  even  paffengers  who  poffibly  have  not 
tailed  any  fait  meat  during  the  voyage,  often  feel  its 

effects. 
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efrerls.  Another  remarkable  circumftance  is,  that 
perfons  who  have  been  once  in  this  climate,  are 
never  after,  upon  their  return  again,  fubjeft  to  this 
diftemper ; but  enjoy  the  fame  ftate  of  health  with 
the  natives,  even  tho’  they  do  not  lead  the  moft  tem- 
perate lives. 

The  inveltigation  of  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange  dif- 
temper has  exercifed  the  attention  of  all  the  furgeons 
in  the  gallions,  as  well  as  the  phyficians  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  the  refult  of  their  relearches  is,  that  they  im- 
pute it  to  the  food,  labour,  and  hardfhips  of  the  lea- 
men.  Doubtlcfs  thefe  are  collateral  caufes  ; but  the 
principal  queftion  is,  why  perfons  exempt  from  thole 
inconveniencies,  frequently  die  of  the  diftemper? 
Unhappily,  after  all  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made,  no  good  method  of  treatment  has  been  difeo- 
vered  •,  no  fpecific  for  curing  it,  nor  prelervative 
againft  it.  The  lymptoms  are  fo  very  vague,  that 
fometimes  they  are  not  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  thole 
of  flight  i’ndifpofltions ; and  tho*  the  vomit  be  the  de- 
terminate fymptom,  the  fever  preceding  it,  is  obferv- 
ed  to  be  very  opprefiive  and  extremely  afitding  to  the 
head. 

This  diftemper  does  not  declare  itfelf  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  European  fhips  in  the  bay ; nei- 
ther has  it  been  long  known  in  this  country  ; for 
what  was  formerly  called  Chapetonadas,  were  only  in- 
digeltions,  which,  tho’  always  dangerous  in  thefe  cli- 
mates, were  with  little  difficulty  cured  by  fome  re-  • 
medies  prepared  by  the  women  of  the  country,  and 
which  they  ftill  ufe  with  fuccefs,  efpecially  if  taken 
in  the  beginning.  The  fhips  afterwards  going  to 
Porto  Bello,  were  there  firft  attacked  by  this  terrible 
difeafe,  which  has  always  been  attributed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  climate,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  fea- 
men,  in  unloading  the  fliips,  and  drawing  the  goods 
during  the  fair. 

The  vomito  prieto  was  unknown  at  Carthagena  and 
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all  along  tlie  coaft,  till  the  years  1729,  and  1730. 
In  the  iirft  of  thefe  Don  Domingo  Juftiniani,  com- 
modore of  the  guarda  coftas,  loft  fo  confiderable  a 
part  of  his  fhips  companies  at  Santa  Martha,  that  the 
furvivors  were  ftruck  with  aftonifhment  and  horror, 
at  the  havock  made  among  their  comrades.  In  the 
fecond,  namely  1730,  when  the  gallions  under  Don 
Manuel  Lopez  Pintado,  came  to  Carthagena,  the 
feamen  were  leized  with  the  fame  dreadful  mortality, 
and  fo  fudden  were  the  attacks  of  the  difeafe,  that 
perfons  walking  about  one  day,  were  the  next  carried 
to  their  graves. 

The  inhabitants  of  Carthagena,  together  with  thole 
in  the  whole  extent  of  its  government,  are  very  fub- 
jecft  to  the  mal  de  San  Lazaro,  or  leprofy,  which  feems 
ftill  to  gain  ground.  Some  phylicians  attribute  the 
prevalence  of  it  to  pork,  which  is  here  a very  com- 
mon food  j but  it  may  be  objected  that  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  this  flelh  is  as  frequently  eaten,  no  fuch 
effeifls  are  feen,  whence  it  evidently  appears,  that 
l'ome  latent  quality  of  the  climate  muft  alio  contribute 
to  it.  In  order  to  ftop  the  contagion  of  this  diftem- 
per,  there  is  without  the  city  an  hofpital  called  San 
Lazaro,  not  far  from  the  hill  on  which  is  a caftle  of 
the  fame  name.  In  this  hofpital  all  perfons  of  both 
fexes  labouring  under  this  diftemper  are  confined, 
without  any  diftindbion  to  age,  or  rank  ; and  if  any 
refufe  to  go  they  are  forcibly  carried  thither.  But 
here  the  diftemper  increafes  among  themfelves,  they 
being  permitted  to  intermarry,  by  which  means  it  is 
rendered  perpetual.  Befides,  their  allowance  being 
here  too  fcanty  to  fubfift  on,  they  are  permitted  to 
beg  in  the  city ; and  from  their  intercoule  with  thofe 
in  health,  the  number  of  lepers  never  decreales ; and 
is  at  prefent  fo  confiderable,  that  their  hofpital  refem- 
bles  a little  town.  Every  perfon  at  his  entering  this 
ftrudture,  where  he  is  to  continue  during  life,  builds 
a cottage  called  in  the  country  bujio,  proportional  to 
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his  abilify,  where  he  lives,  in  the  fame  manner  as  be- 
fore in  his  houfe,  the  prohibition  of  not  going  be- 
yond the  limits  preferibed  him,  unlefs  to  afk  alms  in 
the  city,  only  excepted.  The  ground  on  which  the 
hofpital  Hands  is  furrounded  by  a wall,  and  has  only 
one  gate,  and  that  always  carefully  guarded. 

Amidst  all  the  inconveniencies  attending  this  dis- 
temper, they  live  a long  time  under  it,  and  fome 
even  attain  to  an  advanced  age.  It  alio  greatly  in- 
creafes  the  natural  defire  of  coition,  and  intercourfe 
of  the  fexes,  fo  that  to  avoid  the  diforders  which  would 
refult  from  indulging  this  paflion,  now  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  be  controuled,  they  are  permitted  to  marry. 

If  the  leprofy  be  fo  common  and  contagious  in  this 
climate,  the  itch  and  harpes  are  equally  frequent,  ef- 
pecially  among  Europeans,  who  are  not  feafoned  to 
the  climate ; and,  if  negle&ed  in  the  beginning,  it  is 
dangerous  to  attempt  a cure  when  cuftom  has  ren- 
dered them  natural.  The  moll  effectual  remedy 
againft  them,  in  the  firft  ftage,  is  a kind  of  earth 
called  maquimaqui,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthagena,  and,  on  account  of  this  virtue,  export- 
ed to  other  parts. 

Another  very  fingular  diftemper,  tho’  not  fb 
common,  is  the  culebrilla,  or  little  fnake,  being  as 
the  moft  fkilful  think,  a tumour  caufed  by  certain 
malignant  humours  fettled  longitudinally  between  the 
membrane  of  the  lkin,  and  daily  increasing  in  length, 
till  the  fwelling  quite  lurrounds  the  part  affefted, 
which  is  ufually  the  arm,  thigh,  and  leg  ; tho’  Some- 
times it  has  been  known  to  Spread  itfelf  all  over  thele 
parts.  The  external  indications  of  it  are  a round  in- 
flamed tumour,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  attended  with  pain,  but  not  vehement,  and  a 
numbnefs  of  the  part,  which  often  terminates  in  a 
mortification.  The  natives  are  very  fkilful  in  remov- 
ing it  by  the  following  procefs.  They  firft  examine 
where,  (according  to  their  phrafe)  the  head  is,  to 
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which  they  apply  a fmall  fuppurative  plaifter,  and 
gently  loment  the  whole  tumour  with  oil.  The  next 
day  the  Ikin  under  the  plaifter  is  found  divided,  and 
thro’  the  orifice  appears  a kind  of  a white  fibre, 
about  the  ftze  of  a coarfe  fewing  thread  ; and  this, 
according  to  them  is  the  culebrilla’s  head,  which 
they  carefully  fallen  to  a thread  of  fiik,  and  wind  the 
other  end  of  it  about  a card,  rolled  up  like  a cylin- 
der. After  this  they  repeat  the  fomentation  with 
oil,  and  the  following  day  continue  to  wind  about  the 
cylindric  card  the  part  of  this  fmall  fibre  which  ap- 
pears in  fight.  In  this  manner  they  proceed  till  the 
whole  is  extradited,  and  the  patient  entirely  cured. 
During  this  operation  their  chief  care  is  not  to  break 
the  culebrilla  becaufe,  they  fay,  it  would  then  caule 
a humour  to  fpread  through  the  body,  and  produce 
a great  quantity  of  fuch  little  fnakes,  as  they  will 
have  them  to  be,  whence  the  cure  would  become  ex- 
tremely difficult.  It  is  a current  notion  among  them, 
that  when  it  has,  for  want  of  care  in  the  beginning, 
compleated  the  circle,  and,  according  to  them,  join- 
ed its  head  with  its  tail,  the  difeafe  general  proves  fa- 
tal. But  this,  I think  is  very  feldom  the  cafe,  the  pain 
warning  the  patient  immediately  to  apply  a remedy, 
which  fhould  be  accompanied  with  fome  emollients  for 
difperfing  the  humour. 

These  people  firmly  believe  it  to  be  a real  cule- 
brilla or  fmall  fnake,  and  accordingly  have  called  it 
by  that  name.  At  its  lirft  appearance,  a fmall  flow 
motion  may  indeed  be  perceived ; but  this  is  foon 
over,  and  poflibiy  proceeds  from  the  compreffion  or 
extention  of  the  nervous  fibres  which  compofe  it, 
without  its  having  any  animal  life.  I do  not,  how- 
ever, pretend  to  determine  abfolutely  on  this  point. 

Besides  thefe,  another  diftemper  common  in  this 
country  is  the  fpafmorconvulficp,  which  always  proves 
nioital,  but  feldom  comes  alone.  This  diftemper  I 
Vol.  1.  E lhall 
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lhall  however  defer  till  I come  to  defcribe  other  parts 
of  America,  where  it  is  equally  dangerous,  and  more 
common. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Defcription  of  the  country , and  of  the  trees  and 
i vegetables  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena. 

TH  E country  about  Carthagena  is  fo  luxuriant, 
that  it  is  impollible  to  view,  without  admira- 
tion, the  rich  and  perpetual  verdure  of  the  woods,  and 
plants  jt  naturally  produces.  But  thefe  are  advanta- 
ges of  which  the  natives  make  little  ufe,  their  innate 
(loth  and  indolence,  qot  allowing  them  to  cultivate  the 
gifts  of  nature,  which  here  feem  to  have  been  dealt 
out  with  a lavifh  hand.  The  interwoven  branches  of 
the  trees  form  a fhelter  impenetrable  both  to  heat  and 
light. 

If  the  trees  here  are  large  and  lofty,  their  variety 
is  alfo  admirable,  and  entirely  different  from  thole  of 
Europe.  The  principal  of  thefe  for  dimenfions,  are 
the  caobo,  or  acajou,  the  cedar,  the  maria,  and  the 
balfam  tree.  Of  the  firft  are  made  the  canoes  and 
champanes  ufed  for  fifhing,  and  the  coaft  and  river, 
trade,  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  this  government. 
Thefe  trees  produce  no  eatable  fruit ; but  their  wood  is 
compadt,  fragrant,  and  beautiful.  The  cedar  is  of 
two  kinds,  white  and  reddifh  ; but  the  laft  mod  ef- 
teemed.  The  maria  and  the  balfam  trees,  befides 
the  ufefulnefs  of  their  timber,  diftil  thofe  admirable 
balfams  called  maria  oil,  and  balfam  of  tolu,  fo  call- 
ed from  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it 
is  found  in  the  greateft  quantity,  and  of  a peculiar 
excellency. 

Besides  thefe  trees  here  are  alfo  the  tamarind,  the 
medlar,  the  fapote,  the  papayo,  the  guayabo,  die 
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cannafiftolo,  or  caflia,  the  palm,  the  manzanillo,  and 
feveral  others,  mod  of  them  producing  a wholfome 
and  palatable  fruit,  with  a durable  and  variegated 
wood.  The  manzanillo  is  particularly  remarkable  ; 
its  name  is  derived  from  the  Spanifh  word  manzana, 
an  apple,  which  the  fruit  of  this  tree  exaftly  refem- 
bles  in  lhape,  colour,  and  flavour  ; but  contains,  un- 
der this  beautiful  appearance,  fuch  a fubtile  poifon, 
that  its  effefls  are  perceived  before  it  is  tailed.  The 
The  tree  is  large,  and  its  branches  form  near  the  top 
a kind  of  crown ; its  wood  hard,  and  of  a yellowilh 
tinct.  On  being  cut  there  ouzes  out  of  it  a white 
juice,  not  unlike  that  of  the  fig-tree,  except  that  it  is 
lefs  white  and  of  a thinner  confluence ; but  equally  poi- 
lbnous  with  the  fruit  itfelf ; for  if  any  happens  to  drop 
on  any  part  of  the  flefh,  it  immediately  caufes  an  ul- 
cer and  inflammation,  and  unlefs  Ipeedy  application 
be  ufed,  foon  fpreads  thro’  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  ; fo  that  it  is  neceflary  after  felling  it  to  leave  it 
till  thoroughly  dried,  in  order  to  its  being  worked 
without  danger,  and  then  appears  the  beauty  of  this 
wood,  which  is  exquifitely  variegated  and  veined  like 
marble  on  its  yellow  ground.  Upon  tailing  its  fruit, 
the  body  immediately  fwells,  till  the  violence  of  the 
poifon,  wanting  fufficient  room,  burlls  it  •,  as  has 
been  too  fully  confirmed  by  feveral  melancholly  in- 
ftances  of  European  failors  who  have  been  fent  on 
Ihore  to  cut  wood.  The  fame  unhappy  confequence 
alfo  attended  great  numbers  of  Spaniards  at  the  con- 
queft  of  thefe  countries,  till,  according  to  Herrera, 
common  oil  was  found  to  be  the  powerful  antidote  to 
this  fubtile  poifon. 

But  l'uch  is  the  malignity  of  the  manzanillo,  that 
if  a perlon  happens  to  fleep  under  it,  he  is  foon  awak- 
ed, and  finds  his  body  fwelled  almoft  as  much  as  if 
he  had  actually  eat  the  fruit  •,  and  continues  in  great 
danger  and  tortures,-  till  relieved  by  repeated  anoint- 
ings and  the  ufe  of  cooling  draughts.  The  very  beafts 
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themfelves,  by  their  natural  inftinft,  are  fo  far  from 
eating  its  fruit,  that  they  never  approach  the  tree. 

The  palm-trees,  riling  with  their  tufted  heads  a- 
bove  the  branches  of  the  others,  form  a grand  per- 
fpedtive  on  the  mountains.  Thele,  notwithftanding 
the  difference  is  fcarce  perceivable,  are  really  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  as  is  evident  from  the  diverfity  of  their 
fruit.  They  dillinguifii  four  principal  fpecies,  the  firft 
produce  coco ; the  lecond  dates,  of  a very  pleafant 
tafte  ; the  third  called  palma  real,  whofe  fruit,  tho’  of 
the  fame  figure,  but  fomething  lefs  than  the  date,  is 
not  at  all  palatable,  but  has  a very  diiagreeable  tafte  ; 
and  the  fourth  which  they  call  corozo,  has  a fruit 
larger  than  dates,  of  an  exquifite  tafte,  and  proper 
for  making  cooling  and  wholfome  draughts.  The 
paimitos  or  branches  of  the  palma  real,  are  agreeably 
tafted,  and  fo  large  as  frequently  to  weigh  from  two 
to  three  nrrobas.*  The  other  fpecies  alfo  produce  them, 
but  neither  in  fuch  plenty,  nor  fo  fucculent.  Palm- 
wine  is  alfo  extracted  from  all  the  four ; but  that  from 
the  palma- real,  and  corozo  is  much  the  beft.  The 
manner  of  making,  it  is  either  by . cutting  down  the 
palm-tree,  or  boring  a hole  in  the  trunk,  in  which  is 
placed  a tap,  with  a vefiel  under  it  for  receiving  the 
liquor,  which  ufually  fermented  five  or  fix  days  more 
or  lefs,  and  then  is  drank.  The  colour  of  it  is  whitifh ; 
the  tafte  racy  : It  bears  a greater  head  than  beer,  and 
is  of  a very  inebriating  quality.  1 he  natives  how- 
ever, reckon  it  cooling,  and  it  is  the  favourite  liquor 
of  the  Indians  and  Negroes.  The  guaiacum  and  ebo- 
ny trees  are  equally  common  ; and  their  hardnefs  al- 
moft  equal  to  that  of  iron.  Thefe  fpecies  of  woods 
are  fometimes  carried  into  Spain,  where  they  are  great- 
ly efteemed,  but  here  they  are  difregarded  from  their 
great  plenty. 

Among  the  variety  of  vegetables  which  grow  un- 
der the  (hade  of  the  trees,  and  along  the  funny  bor_ 


* The  arroba  is  25  pounds, 
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de  s of  the  woods,  the  moft  common  is  the  fenfitive; 
which  alone,  were  other  proofs  wanting,  fufficiently 
demonftrates  the  fenfibility  of  plants  ; for  on  touch- 
ing one  of  its  leaves,  all  thofe  on  the  fame  branch, 
immediately  dole  againft  each  other,  fo  fuddenly,  as 
if  all  the  fprings  had  waited  that  inftant,  in  order  to 
ad  at  the  fame  time.  After  a Ihort  interval  they  begin 
gradually  to  open  and  feparate  from  each  other,  till 
they  are  entirely  expanded.  The  fenfitive  is  a linall 
plant  about  a foot  and  a half  or  two  feet  in  height, 
with  a {lender  ftem,  and  the  branches  proportionally 
weak  and  tender.  The  leaves  are  long  and  (land  fo 
clofe  together,  that  all  on  one  branch  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a fingle  leaf  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
and  ten  lines  in  breadth  •,  which  being  fubdivided  in- 
to the  other  ftill  lmaller,  forms  in  each  of  them,  the 
true  leaf,  which  is  about  four  or  five  lines  in  length, 
and  not  quite  one  in  breadth.  On  touching  one  of 
thele  fmall  leaves,  all  of  them  immediately  quit  their 
horizontal  pofition,  and  fly  into  a perpendicular  di- 
rection, clofing  their  inward  fuperficies,  fo  that  thofe, 
which  before  this  fenfitive  motion  made  two  leaves, 
now  feem  as  but  one.  The  vulgar  name  of  this  plant 
at  Carthagena  being  improper  to  be  mentioned  here 
we  fhall  omit  it  •,  in  other  parts  it  is  more  decently 
called  la  vergonzofa,  the  balhful,  and  la  doncella,  the 
maiden.  The  common  people  imagine  that  this  ef- 
fect is  caufed  by  pronouncing  its  name  at  the  inftant 
of  the  touch,  and  are  amazed  that  a plant  fhould 
have  the  wifdom  of  {hewing  its  obedience  to  what 
was  ordered,  or  that  it  was  too  much  affected  by  the 
injury  offered  it  to  conceal  its  refentment. 

We  afterwards  meet  with  this  plant  at  Guayaquil, 
where  the  climate  ieems  to  be  better  adapted  to  it 
than  that  of  Carthagena,  for  it  is  not  only  more  com- 
mon, but  grows  to  three  or  four  feet  in  heighth,  the 
leaves  and  every  part  in  proportion. 

In  the  woods  about  Carthagena  are  found  a great 
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quantity  of  bejucos  or  willows,  of  a different  magni- 
tude, figure  and  colour,  and  fome  of  the  ftems  flat. 
One  fpecies  is  particularly  known  on  account  of  its 
fruit  ceiled  habilla  de  Carthagena,  the  bean  of  Car- 
thagena. It  is  about  an  inch  broad,  and  nine  lines 
in  length,  fiat  and  in  the  fhape  of  a heart.  The 
{hell,  tho’  thin,  is  hard,  and  on  the  outfide  fcabrous. 
It  contains  a kernel  refembiing  an  almond,  but  lels 
white,  and  extremely  bitter.  This  is  one  of  the  molt 
effectual  antidotes  known  in  that  country  againft  the 
bites  of  vipers  and  ferpents  ; for  a little  of  it  being 
eaten  immediately  after  the  bite,  it  preiently  ftops  the 
effects  of  the  poifon  ; and  accordingly  all  who  fre- 
quent the  woods,  either  for  felling  trees  or  hunting, 
never  fail  to  eat  a little  of  this  habilla  faffing,  and 
repair  to  their  work  without  any  apprehenfion.  I was 
informed  by  an  European,  who  was  a famous  hunter, 
and  alfo  by  feveral  other  perfons  worthy  of  credit,  that 
with  this  precaution,  if  any  one  happened  to  be  bit  by 
a ferpent,  it  was  attended  with  no  manner  of  ill  confe- 
quence.  The  natives  tell  you  that  this  habilla  being 
hot  in  the  higheft  degree,  much  of  it  cannot  be  eat- 
en, that  the  common  dofe  of  it  is  lefs  than  the  fourth 
part  of  a kernel,  and  that  no  hot  liquor,  as  wine, 
brandy,  &c.  muff  be  drank  immediately  after  taking 
it.  In  this  caie  they  doubtlefs  derive  their  knowledge 
from  experience.  This  valuable  habilla  is  alio  known 
in  other  parts  of  America  near  Carthagena,  and  goes 
every  where  by  its  name,  as  being  the  peculiar  pro- 
duct of  its  jurifdittion. 
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Of  the  bea/ls,  birds , reptiles  and  infers  in  the  terri- 
tories 0} Carthagena. 

FROM  the  trees  and  plants  in  this  jurifdi&ion, 
we  lhall  proceed  to  the  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mals ; fome  of  which  are  tame  for  the  ufe  and  plea- 
fure  of  its  inhabitants  ; others  wild,  and  of  fuch  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  kinds,  as  wonderfully  difplay  the 
diverfity  which  the  author  of  nature  has  lhewn  in 
the  multitude  of  his  works.  The  quadrupedes  and 
reptiles,  frequent  the  dry  and  defert  places,  and  are 
diftinguifhed  by  an  endlefs  variety  of  fpots  on  their 
lkins  ; whild  the  vivid  plumage  of  the  feathered 
race,  glows  with  exquifite  beauty  ; and  the  brilliant 
fcales,  of  another  kind,  conceal  the  moft  active  poi- 
fons. 

The  only  tame  eatable  animals  are  the  cow  and  the 
the  hog,  of  which  there  are  the  greateft  plenty.  The 
beef,  tho’  not  abfolutely  bad,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  pa- 
latable ; the  condant  heat  of  the  climate  preventing 
the  beads  from  fattening,  and  deprives  their  flefh  of 
that  fucculency  it  would  otherwife  have  acquired  : but 
the  pork  is  delicate,  and  allowed  not  only  to  be  the 
bed  in  all  America,  but  even  to  exceed  any  in  Eu- 
rope. This,  which  is  the  ufual  food  of  Europeans 
and  Creoles  at  Carthagena,  befides  its  palatablenefs, 
is  alfo  iooked  upon  to  be  fo  wholfome,  that  even  fick 
perfons  are  allowed  it  preferably  to  poultry,  pidge- 
ons,  partridges,  or  geefe,  which  are  here  very  good 
and  in  great  plenty. 

I must  not  omit  a Angular  dratagem  pra<difed  here 
for  taking  wild  geefe,  the  extream  chcapnefs  of  which 
naturally  inclined  us  to  afle  how  they  caught  them  in 
fuch  quantities  ; in  anfwer  to  our  quedion  we  receiv- 
ed the  following  account.  Near  Carthagena,  to  the 
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eaftward  of  Monte  de  la  Popa,  is  a large  lake  called  la 
Cienega  de  Tefcas,  abounding  with  fifli,  but  reckoned 
unwholfome.  1'he  water  of  this  lake,  communicating 
with  the  lea  is  fait,  but  without  increafe  or  decreafe,  the 
difference  of  the  tides  here  being  infignifieant.  Every 
evening  vaft  flights  of  geefe  retire  hither  from  all  the 
neighbouring  countries,  as  their  natural  place  of  reft 
during  the  night.  The  perfons  who  catch  thei'e  birds 
throw  into  the  the  lake  about  15  or  20  large  calabafh  - 
es,  which  they  call  totumos,  and  the  geefe  being  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  fee  thefe  calabafhes  floating  on  the  water, 
never  avoid  them.  In  three  or  four  days  the  per- 
fons return  early  in  the  morning  to  the  lake,  with 
another  calabath,  having  holes  in  it  for  feeing  and 
breathing.  This  calabafh  he  places  on  his  head,  and 
walks  in  the  water,  with  only  the  calabafh  above  the 
furface.  In  this  manner,  with  all  poffible  ftillnefs, 
he  moves  towards  the  geefe,  pulling  them  under  water 
with  one  hand,  and  then  feizing  them  with  the  other. 
When  he  has  thus  taken  as  many  as  he  is  able  to  car-  - 1 
ry,  he  returns  towards  the  fhore,  and  delivers  them 
to  his  companion,  who  waits  for  him  at  a certain  dif- 
tance  in  tlie  water.  This  done  he  renews  his  fport,  ei- 
ther tiil  he  has  taken  as  many  as  he  defires,  or  the 
birds  begin  to  difperfe  themfelves  over  the  country. 

Other  perfons  make  it  ther  bufinefs  to  procure 
different  kinds  of  game,  as  deer,  rabbits,  and  wild 
boars,  called  here  fajones ; but  thefe  are  eaten  only  by 
the  country  Negroes  and  Indians,  except  the  rabbits 
which  meet  with  a good  market  in  the  city. 

The  wild  beafts  are  alfo  of  various  kinds,  as  ti- 
gers, which  make  a great  havock,  not  only  among 
the  cattle,  but  among  the  human  fpecies.  Their  fkin 
is  very  beautiful,  and  fome  are  as  large  as  little  horfes. 
Here  are  alfo  leopards,  foxes,  armadillos,  a kind  of 
fcaly  lizard  ; ardillas,  or  fquirrels,  and  many  others 
befides  innumerable  kinds  of  monkeys  living  in  the 
y/oqris,-  fome  remarkable  for  their  fize,  and  others  for 
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their  colour.  The  artifice  generally  obferved  by  the 
fox,  in  defending  itfelf  againft  dogs  or  other  animals, 
by  whom  it  is  purfued,  by  voiding  its  urine  on  its 
own  tail  and  fprinkling  it  on  them,  effectually  here 
anfwers  the  intention,  the  fmell  of  it  being  fo  ftrong 
and  fetid,  that  it  throws  the  dogs  into  diibrder  and 
by  that  means  the  fox  efcapes.  The  ftench  of  this 
urine  is  fo  great  that  it  may  be  fmelt  a quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  place  •,  and  very  often  for  half  an 
hour  after.  The  fox  here  is  not  much  bigger  than  a 
large  cat  •,  but  delicately  fhaped  ; has  a very  fine  coat 
and  of  a cinnamon  colour ; but  no  large  brufh  on  its 
tail.  The  hair  however  is  fpongy,  and  forms  a bunch 
proper  for  the  above  mentioned  method  of  defence. 

Nature,  which  has  furnifhed  the  fox  with  fuch 
an  effectual  defence,  has  not  forgot  the  armadillo, 
the  name  of  which  partly  defcribes  it.  The  fize  of  it 
is  about  that  of  a common  rabbit,  tho’  of  a very  dif- 
ferent lhape ; the  fnout,  legs  and  tail,  relembling  thofe 
of  a pig.  His  whole  body  is  covered  with  a ftrong 
fhell,  which  anfwering  exactly  every  where  to  the  ir- 
regularities of  its  ftrudture,  protects  it  from  the  in- 
fults  of  other  animals,  without  affecting  its  adtivity. 
Befides  this  he  has  another,  as  a helmet,  connected 
by  a joint  to  the  former  ; this  guards  his  head,  and 
thus  he  is  every  way  fafe. 

These  fliells  are  variegated  with  feveral  natural  re- 
lievos, as  it  were,  in  chiaro  ofcuro,  fo  that  they  are 
at  once  his  defence,  and  a beautiful  ornament.  The 
Negroes  and  Indians  who  eat  its  flelh,  give  a high 
character  of  it. 

A mono  the  monkeys  of  this  country,  the  moft 
common  are  the  micos,  which  are  alfo  the  fmalleft. 
They  are  generally  about  the  fize  of  a cat,  and  of  a 
brownilh  colour  but  too  well  known  to  need  any 
further  defcription. , The  larger  kind,  which  are 
lefs  known,  I fhall  defcribe  in  another  place. 

The  birds  feen  in  this  hot  climate,  are  fo  nume- 
rous. 
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rous,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  give  a full  idea  of  them  ; 
particularly  of  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  their  vari- 
ous plumage.  The  cries  and  croakings  of  fome, 
mixed  with  the  warblings  of  others,  didurb  the  plea- 
fure,  which  would  flow  from  the  melody  of  the  latter, 
and  render  it  impoflible  to  didinguilh  the  different 
cries  of  the  former  •,  but  are  another  in  (lance  of  the 
equity  obferved  by  nature  in  diftributing  her  favours  j 
the  plumage  of  thofe  birds  being  the  mod  beautiful, 
whofe  croakings  are  the  mod  offenfivc ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  thofe  whofe  appearance  has  nothing  re-  * 
markable,  excel  in  the  fweetnefs  of  their  notes.  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  guacamayo,  the  beauty 
and  luflre  of  whofe  colours  are  abfolutely  inimitable 
by  painting ; and  there  is  not  a more  fhrill  and  difa- 
grecable  lound  than  the  noii'e  it  makes  : and  this  is  in 
a great  meafure  common  to  all  other  birds,  whofe  bills 
are  hard  and  crooked,  and  their  tongue  thicker  than 
ufual,  as  the  parrots,  the  cotorras,  and  the  periqui- 
tos.  All  thefe  birds  fly  in  troops,  fo  that  often  the 
air  founds  with  their  cries. 

All  the  Angularities  in  the  preceding  birds  feem 
concentered  in  the  bill  of  that  called  the  tulcan,  or 
preacher.  It  is  about  the  fixe  of  a common  pigeon, 
but  its  legs  much  larger  •,  its  tail  is  fhort,  and  its  plu- 
mage of  a dark  colour  but  fpotted  with  blue,  pur- 
ple, yellow,  and  other  colours  5 which  have  a beauti- 
ful effect  on  the  dark  ground.  Its  head  is  beyond  all 
proportion  to  its  body,  but  otherwife  he  would  not 
be  able  to  fupport  his  bill,  which,  from  the  root  to 
the  point  is,  at  lead  fix  or  eight  inches,  and  the  upper 
mandible,  has  at  its  root  a bale  of  at  lead  an  inch  and  a 
half,  of  a triangular  figure,  whofe  apex  is  at  the 
point  of  the  bill.  The  two  lateral  fuperficies,  form  a 
kind  of  elevation  on  the  upper  part,  and  the  third 
receives  the  lower  mandible,  which  clofes  with  the 
upper  thro’  the  whole  length,  fo  that  the  two  parts 
are  every  where  perfectly  equal,  and  from  their  root 
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narrows  infenfibly,  till  near  the  top,  where  it  fudden- 
ly  becomes  incurvated,  and  terminates  in  a ftrong  and 
fharp  point.  The  tongue  is  formed  like  a feather,  and 
of  a deep  red  colour,  like  the  whole  infide  of  its 
mouth.  The  bill  is  variegated  with  all  thofe  bright 
colours,  which  adorn  the  plumage  of  other  birds.  At 
the  bafe,  and  alfo  at  the  convexity,  it  is  generally  of 
a light  yellow,  forming  a kind  of  ribband  half  an 
inch  in  breadth.  The  reft  is  of  a fine  deep  purple, 
except  two  ftreaks  near  the  root,  of  a rich  fcarlet,  at 
an  inch  diftant  from  each  other.  The  inward  flefhy 
parts,  which  touch  when  the  bill  is  clofed,  are  fumilhed 
with  teeth,  which  form  the  furface  of  its  two  ferrat- 
ed  mandibles.  The  name  of  preacher  has  been  given 
to  this  bird  from  its  cuftom  of  perching  on  the  top 
of  a tree  above  his  companions,  while  they  are  afieep, 
and  making  a noife  refembling  ill-articulated  founds, 
moving  his  head  to  the  right  and  left,  in  order  to 
keep  off  the  birds  of  prey  from  feizing  on  the  others. 
They  are  eafily  rendered  fo  very  tame  as  to  run  about 
in  houfes,  and  come  when  called.  Their  ufual  food 
is  fruit,  but  the  tame  eat  other  things,  and  in  gene- 
ral whatever  is  given  them. 

To  defcribe  all  the  other  extraordinary  birds  would 
engage  me  in  a prolixity  of  little  entertainment  or  ufe ; 
but  1 hope  a word  or  two  on  the  gallinazos,  will  be 
excufed.  This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  a pea-hen, 
but  the  neck  and  head  fomething  larger.  From  the 
crop  to  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  inftead  of  feathers, 
it  has  a wrinkled  glandulous,  and  rough  fkin,  co- 
vered with  final  1 warts  and  tubercles.  Its  feathers 
are  black,  which  is  alfo  the  colour  of  this  fkin,  but 
ufually  with  fomething  of  a brownifh  tintfb  Its  bill 
is  well  proportioned,  ftrong,  and  a little  crooked. 
They  are  fo  numerous  and  tame  in  the  city,  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  fee  the  ridges  of  the  houfes  cover- 
ed with  them.  They  are  alfo  very  ferviceable,  for 
they  clean  the  city  from  all  kinds  of  filth  and  ordure, 
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greedily  devouring  any  dead  animal,  and  when  thefe 
are  wanting,  feek  other  filth.  They  have  fo  quick 
a feent,  that  they  will  finell  at  the  diftance  of  three 
or  four  leagues,  a dead  carcafe,  and  never  leave  it 
till  they  have  entirely  reduced  it  to  a fkeleton.  The 
infinite  number  of  thefe  birds  found  in  fuch  hot  cli- 
mates, is  an  excellent  provifion  of  nature,  as  other- 
wife,  the  putrefaction  caufed  by  the  conftant  and  ex- 
cefiive  heat,  would  render  the  air  infupportable  to 
human  life.  At  firft  they  fly  heavily,  but  afterwards 
dart  up  out  of  fight.  On  the  ground  they  hop  along 
with  a kind  of  torpor,  tho’  their  legs  are  ftrong  and 
well  proportioned.  They  have  three  toes  forward 
turning  inwards,  and  one  in  the  infide,  turned  a little 
backwards  •,  fo  that  the  feet  interfering  they  cannot 
walk  with  any  agility,  but  are  obliged  to  hop  or  fkip. 
Each  toe  has  a long  and  thick  claw. 

When  the  gallinazos  find  no  food  in  the  city,  their 
hunger  drives  them  into  the  country  among  the  beafts 
in  the  paftures,  and  on  feeing  any  one  with  a fore  on 
the  back,  they  immediately  alight  on  it,  and  attack 
the  part  afreded.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  poor  beaft  to 
endeavour  to  free  itfelf  from  thefe  devourers,  either 
by  rowling  on  the  ground  or  hideous  cries  ; for  they 
never  quit  their  hold,  but  with  their  bills  fo  widen 
the  wound,  that  the  creature  foon  expires. 

There  is  another  kind  of  gallinazos,  fomewhat 
larger  than  thefe,  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 
In  forne  of  thefe  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  are 
white,  in  fome  red,  and  in  others  a mixture  of  both 
thefe  colours.  A little  above  the  beginning  of  the 
crop  they  have  a ruff  of  white  feathers.  Thefe  are 
equally  fierce  and  carnivorous  with  the  former  •,  and 
called  the  kings  of  the  gallinazos  ; probably  becaufe 
the  number  of  them  is  but  few,  and  it  is  obferved, 
that  when  one  of  thefe  has  f aliened  on  a dead  beaft, 
none  of  the  others  approach  till  he  has  eaten  the  eyes, 
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with  which  he  generally  begins,  and  is  gone  to  ano- 
ther part,  when  they  all  flock  to  the  prey. 

Bats  are  very  common  all  over  the  country  •,  but 
Carthagena  is  infefted  with  fuch  multitudes  of  them, 
that  after  fun-fet,  when  they  begin  to  fly,  they  may, 
without  any  hyperbole  be  faid  to  cover  the  ftreets  like 
clouds.  They  are  the  moll  dextrous  bleeders  both 
of  men  and  cattle  j for  the  inhabitants  being  obliged 
by  the  exceflive  heats  to  leave  open  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  chambers  where  they  fleep,  the  bats 
get  in,  and  if  they  happen  to  find  the  foot  of  any  one 
bare,  they  infinuate  their  tooth  into  a vein,  with  all  the 
art  of  the  moll  expert  furgeon,  fucking  the  blood  till 
they  are  fatiated  and  withdraw  their  tooth ; after  which 
the  blood  flows  out  at  the  orifice.  I have  been  allur- 
ed by  perfons  of  the  ffridteft  veracity,  that  fuch  an 
accident  has  happened  to  them  ; and  that  had  they  not 
providentially  awaked  loon,  their  fleep  would  have 
been  their  paflage  into  eternity  •,  they  having  loll  lb 
large  a quantity  of  blood,  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  bind 
up  the  orifice.  The  reafon  why  the  puncture  is  not 
felt,  is  (befides  die  great  precaution  with  which  it  is 
made)  attributed  to  the  gentle  and  refrelhing  agita- 
tion of  the  air  by  the  bat’s  wings,  hindering  the  per- 
fon  from  feeling  this  flight  puncture  by  throwing  him 
•into  a deeper  fleep.  Nearly  the  fame  thing  happens 
to  horfes,  mules,  and  alies  ; but  beafts  of  a thick  and 
hard  lkin  are  not  expol'ed  to  this  inconveniency. 

We  lhall  next  proceed  to  the  infedts  and  reptiles, 
in  which  nature  has  no  lei's  difplayed  its  infinite  pow- 
er. The  great  number  of  them  is  not  only  an  incon- 
venience to  the  inhabitants,  but  health  and  even  life 
itfelf  often  fuffers  from  the  malignity  of  their  poifon. 
The  principal  are  the  fnakes,  the  cientopies,  the  lcor- 
pions,  and  the  fpiders  -,  of  all  which  diere  are  different 
kinds,  and  their  poifons  of  different  activity. 

Of  the  fnakes  the  molt  common,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  rnoft  poifonous  are  the  coralcs,  or 
4 coral 
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or  coral  fnakes,  the  cafcabeles,  or  rattle-fnakes,  and 
the  culebras  tie  bejuco,  or  willow-fnakes.  The  firft 
are  generally  between  four  and  five  feet  in  length,  and 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  make  a very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, their  lkin  being  all  over  variegated  with  a 
vivid  crimfon,  yellow  and  green.  The  head  is  flat 
and  long,  like  that  of  the  European  viper.  Each 
mandible  is  furnilhed  with  a row  of  pointed  teeth, 
thro*  which  during  the  bite  they  infinuate  the  poifon  ; 
the  perfon  bit  immediately  fwells  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  the  blood  gullies  out,  tho’  all  the  organs  of  fenfe, 
and  even  the  coats  of  the  veins  at  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers  burft,  fo  that  he  foon  expires.  The  cafcabe- 
le  or  rattle-fnake,  feldom  exceeds  two  feet  or  two 
feet  and  a half  in  length  ; tho’  there  are  fome 
of  another  fpecies  which  are  three  and  a half.  Its 
colour  is  brown,  variegated  with  deeper  lhades  of  the 
fame  tin<5t  •,  and  at  the  end  of  its  tail  is  the  cafcabel 
or  rattle,  in  the  form  of  a garvanzo  or  French-bean 
pod,  when  dried  on  the  plant,  and  like  that  has  five 
or  fix  divifions,  in  each  of  which  are  leveral  iinall 
round  bones  •,  thefe  at  every  motion  of  the  l'nake, 
rattle,  and  from  thence  give  rife  to  its  name.  Thus 
nature,  which  has  painted  the  coral  fnake  with  fuch 
fhining  colours,  that  it  may  be  perceived  at  a dif- 
tance,  has  formed  the  latter  in  fuch  a manner,  that, 
as  its  colours  render  it  difficult  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
the  ground,  the  rattle  might  give  notice  of  its  ap- 
proach. 

The  culebras  de  bejuco,  or  willow  fnakes,  which 
are  very  numerous,  have  their  name  from  their  colour 
and  lhape  refembling  the  rods  of  that  tree ; and  as  they 
often  hang  down  from  its  boughs,  they  feem  real  be- 
jucos,  till  a too  near  approach  unhappily  difcovers  the 
miftake ; and  tho’  their  poifon  be  not  fo  very  aftive 
as  that  of  the  others,  without  a fpeedy  application 
of  fome  fpecific,  it  proves  mortal.  1'hefc  remedies 
are  perfectly  known  to  the  Negroes,  Mulattos,  and 
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Indians  frequenting  the  woods,  and  called  curande- 
ros.  But  the  fafeft  antidote  is  the  habilla,  already 
mentioned. 

It  is  not  however  often  that  thefe  dangerous  fer- 
pents  bite  any  one,  unlefs,  from  inadvertence  or  defign, 
he  has  been  the  aggrelfor.  Befides  they  are  fo  far 
from  having  any  extraordinary  agility,  that  they  are 
remarkably  torpid,  and,  as  it  were,  half  dead ; fo 
that  were  it  not  for  their  motion  in  retiring  to  hide 
themfelves  among  the  leaves,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  whether  they  were  dead  or  alive. 

There  are  few  parts  of  Europe  which  do  not 
produce  the  cientopes  or  fcolopendra,  but  at  Cartha- 
gena  they  not  only  fwarm,  but  are  of  a monftrous 
lize,  and  the  more  dangerous,  as  breeding  more  com- 
mon in  the  houfes  than  in  the  fields.  They  are  ge- 
nerally a yard  in  length,  and  fome  a yard  and  a quar- 
ter, the  breadth  about  five  inches,  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  length.  Their  figure  is  nearly  circular, 
the  back  and  fides  covered  with  hard  fcales,  of  a mulk 
colour  tinged  with  red  ; but  thefe  fcales  are  fo  articu- 
lated, as  not  in  the,  lead;  to  impede  their  mo- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  time  fo  ftrong  as  to  defend  them 
againft  any  blow ; fo  that  the  head  is  the  only  place 
where  you  can  ftrike  them  to  any  purpofe.  They  are 
alfo  very  nimble,  and  their  bite,  without  timely  ap- 
plication, proves  mortal  •,  nor  is  the  patient  free  from 
confiderable  torture,  till  the  medicine  has  deftroyed 
the  malignity  of  the  poifon. 

The  alacranes,  or  fcorpions,  are  not  lefs  common, 
and  of  different  kinds,  as  black,  red,  mulk  colour, 
and  fome  yellow.  The  firft  generally  breed  in  dry 
rotten  wood,  and  others  in  the  corners  of  houfes,  in 
clofets  and  cupboards.  They  are  of  different  fizes, 
the  largeft  about  three  inches  long,  excluiive  of  the 
tail.  The  fting  alfo  of  lome  is  lefs  dangerous  than 
that  of  others  •,  that  of  the  black  is  reckoned  the  moll 
malignant,  tho’  timely  care  prevents  its  being  fatal. 
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The  flings  of  the  other  kinds  are  productive  of  fe- 
vers, numbnefifes  in  the  hands  and  feet,  forehead,  ears, 
nofe  and  lips,  tumors  in  the  tongue,  dimnefs  of  fight, 
■which  lafl  generally  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
when  by  degrees  the  patient  gradually  recovers.  The 
natives  of  the  country,  imagine  that  a fcorpion  fell- 
ing into  the  water  purifies  it,  and  therefore  drink  it 
without  any  examination.  They  are  fo  accuftomed 
to  thefe  infects,  that  they  do  not  fear  them,  but  rea- 
dily lay  hold  of  them,  taking  care  not  to  touch  them 
only  in  the  lad  vertebra;  of  the  tail  to  avoid  being 
flung,  fometimes  they  cut  their  tails  off  and  play  with 
them.  We  more  than  once  entertained  ouri'elves  with 
an  experiment  of  putting  a fcorpion  into  a glafs  vef- 
fel,  and  injecting  a little  fmoak  of  tobacco,  and  im- 
mediately by  flopping  it,  found  that  its  averfion  to 
this  fmell  is  fuch,  that  it  fills  into  the  molt  furious 
agitations,  till  giving  itfelf  feveral  repeated  flings  on 
the  head,  finds  relief  by  deftroying  itfelf.  Her.ce  we 
fee  that  its  poifon  has  the  fame  effect  on  itfelf  as  on 
others. 

Here  is  alfo  another  infect  called  caracol  foldado, 
or  the  foldier-fnail.  From  the  middle  of  the  body  to 
the  pofterior  extremity  it  is  fhaped  like  the  common 
fnail,  of  a whitifh  colour  and  a fpiral  form  : but  the 
other  half  of  the  body  refembles  a crab,  both  in  fize 
and  the  difpofition  of  its  claws.  The  colour  of  this, 
which  is  the  principal  part  of  its  body,  is  of  a light 
brown.  The  ufual  length,  exclufive  of  the  tail  is 
about  two  inches,  and  the  breadth  one  and  a half. 
It  is  deftitute  both  of  fhell  and  fcale,  and  the  body 
every  where  flexible.  Its  relource  againft  injuries  is 
to  feek  a fnail  fhell  of  a proper  fize,  in  which  it 
takes  up  its  habitation.  Sometimes  it  drags  this  fnail 
.fhell  with  it,  and  at  other  times  quits  it,  whMe  it 
goes  out  in  queft  of  food  ; but,  on  the  leaft  appea- 
rance of  danger,  it  haftens  back  to  the  fhell,  and 
thrufts  itfelf  into  it,  beginning  with  its  hind  part,  fo 
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that  the  fore  part  fills  the  entrance,  while  the  two  claws 
are  employed  in  its  defence,  the  gripe'  of  which  is  at- 
tended with  the  fame  fymptoms  as  the  fling  of  a fcor- 
pion.  In  both  cafes  the  patient  is  carefully  kept  from 
drinking  any  water,  which  has  been  known  to  bring 
on  convulfions,  and  thefe  always  prove  fatal. 

The  inhabitants  relate,  that  when  this  creature  grows 
too  large  for  making  its  way  into  the  fhell,  which 
was  its  retreat,  it  retires  to  the  fea-coaft,  in  order  to 
find  there  a larger,  where  killing  the  wilk,  whofe  (hell 
beft  fuits  him,  he  takes  poffeffion  of  it,  which  is  in- 
deed the  fame  method  it  took  to  obtain  its  fir  ft  habi- 
tation. This  laft  circumftance  and  the  defire  of  fee- 
ing the  form  of  fuch  a creature,  induced  Don  George 
Juan  and  myfelf  to  defire  the  inhabitants  to  procure 
us  fome  •,  and  upon  examination,  we  found  all  the 
above  mentioned  particulars  were  really  true  ; except 
the  bite,  which  we  did  not  choofe  to  experience. 

There  are  ftill  ieveral  other  forts  of  infedts  remain- 
ing, which  tho’  fmaller,  yet  afford  equal  reafon  for  adr 
miration  to  a curious  examiner ; particularly  the  in- 
finite variety  of  maripofas,  or  butterflies,  which,  tho’ 
they  differ  vifibly  in  their  figure,  colours,  and  deco- 
rations, one  is  at  a lofs  to  determine  which  are  the 
moft  beautiful. 

4 If  thefe  are  fo  entertaining  to  the  fight,  there  are 
are  others  no  lefs  troublefome  ; fo  that  it  would  be 
more  eligible  to  difpenfe  with  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
the  former,  than  to  be  continually  tortured  by  the 
latter  j as  the  mofchetos,  of  which  large  clouds  may 
be  feen,  efpecially  among  the  favanahs  and  mangla- 
res,  or  plantations  of  mangrove  trees,  fo  that  the  one, 
as  affording  the  herbage  on  which  they  feed,  and  the 
other,  as  the  places  where  they  produce  their  young, 
are  rendered  impaffable. 

There  are  four  principal  fpecies  of  this  infefl ; the, 
firft  called  zancudos,  which  are  the  largeft  •,  the  fe- 
cond  the  mofchetos,  differing  little  or  nothing  from 
Vol.  I.  • F thofe 
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thofe  of  Spain ; the  third  gegenes,  which  are  very 
fmall  and  of  a different  fhape,  refembling  the  wevil, 
about  the  fize  of  a grain  of  muflard-feed,  and  of  an 
afh-colour.  The  fourth  are  the  mantas  blancas,  or 
whi:e  cloaks,  and  fo  very  minute  that  the  inflamma- 
tion of  their  bite  is  felt  before  the  in  left  that  caufed  it 
is  ieen.  Their  colour  is  known  by  the  infinite  num- 
bers of  them  which  fill  the  air,  and  from  thence  they 
had  their  name.  From  the  two  former  few  houfes 
are  free.  Their  fling  is  followed  by  a large  tumour, 
the  pain  of  which  continues  about  two  hours.  The 
two  laft,  which  chiefly  frequent  fields  and  gardens, 
raife  no  tumour,  but  caufe  an  unfupportable  itching. 
Thus  if  the  extreme  heat  renders  the  day  troublelbme, 
thefe  imperceptible  infeds  diflurb  the  repofe  of  the 
night.  And  tho’  the  mosquiteros,  a kind  of  gaufe 
curtains,  in  fome  meafure  defend  us  from  the  three 
former,  they  are  no  lafe-guard  againft  the  latter, 
which  make  their  way  between  the  threads ; unlefs 
the  fluff  be  of  a clofer  texture,  in  which  cafe  the  heat 
becomes  infupportable. 

The  infed  of  Carthagena  called  nigua,  and  in 
Peru,  pique,  is  fhaped  like  a flea,  but  almofl  too  fmall 
for  fight.  It  is  a great  happinefs  that  its  legs  have  not 
the  elaflicity  with  thofe  of  fleas  ; for  could  this  in- 
fed:  leap,  every  animal  body  would  be  filled  with 
them  ; and,  confequently,  both  the  brute  and  human 
fpecies  be  foon  extirpated  by  the  multitude  of  thefe  in- 
feds.  They  live  among  the  duft,  and  therefore  are 
mofl  common  in  filthy  places.  They  infinuate  them- 
felves  into  the  legs,  the  foies  of  the  feet,  or  toes,  and 
pierce  the  fkin  with  fuch  fubtilty  that  there  is  no  be- 
ing aware  of  them,  till  they  have  made  their  way  in- 
to into  the  flefh.  If  they  are  perceived  at  the  begin- 
ning, they  are  extraded  with  little  pain  j but  if  the 
head  only  has  peirced  through  the  fkin,  an  incifion 
mufl  be  made  before  it  can  be  taken  out.  If  they  are 
not  foon  perceived,  they  make  their  way  thro’  the 
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fkin,  and  take  up  their  lodging  between  that  and  the 
membrane  of  the  flefh,  and  lucking  the  blood  form 
a nidus  or  neft,  covered  with  a white  and  fine  tegu- 
ment, refembling  a flat  pearl,  and  the  infedt  is,  as  it 
were  inchafed  in  one  of  the  faces,  with  its  head  and 
feet  outwards,  for  the  convenience  of  feeding,  while 
the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  within  the  tun  c, 
where  it  depofites  its  eggs,  and  as  the  number  of  thel'e 
increafes,  the  nidus  enlarges,  even  to  the  diameter  of 
a line  and  half,  or  two  lines,  to  which  magnitude  it  ge- 
nerally attains  in  four  or  five  days.  There  is  an  ab- 
folute  neceflity  for  extracting  it,  for  otherwife  it  would 
burft  of  itfelf,  and  by  that  means  fcattter  an  infinite 
number  of  germs,  refembling  nits,  in  fize,  Ibape  and 
colour,  which  becoming  niguas,  would,  as  it  were, 
undermine  the  whole  foot.  They  caufe  an  extreme 
pain  ; el'pecially  during  the  operation  of  extracting 
them  j for  fometimes  they  penetrate  even  to  the  bone, 
and  the  pain,  even  after  the  foot  is  cleared  of  them, 
lafts  till  the  fldh  has  filled  up  the  cavities  they  had 
made,  and  the  Ikin  is  again  clofed. 

The  manner  of  performing  this  operation  is  both 
tedious  and  troublefome  ; the  flelh  contiguous  to  the 
membrane,  where  the  eggs  of  the  infedt:  are  lodged  is 
leparated  with  the  point  of  a needle,  and  thofe  eggs  fo 
tenacioufly  adhere  to  the  fldh  and  this  membrane, 
that,  to  complete  the  operation  without  burfting  the 
tegument,  and  putting  the  patient  to  the  moft  acute 
pain,  requires  the  greateft  dexterity.  After  leparat- 
ing  on  every  fide,  rite  lmall  and  almoft  imperceptable 
fibres,  by  which  it  was  fo  clofely  connected  with  the 
membranes  and  mufcles  of  the  part,  the  perilla,  as 
they  term  it,  is  extradted,  the  dimenfions  of  which 
are  proportional  to  the  time  it  has  exifted.  If  unfor- 
tunately it  fhould  burft,  the  greateft  care  mult  be 
ufed  to  clear  away  all  the  roots,  particularly  not  to 
leave  the  principal  nigua,  as  before  the  wound  could 
be  healed,  there  would  be  a.  new  brood,  lurcher 
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the  flefh ; and  confequently  the  cure  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  painful. 

The  cavity  left  by  the  removal  of  the  nidus  muft 
be  immediately  filled  either  with  tobacco  alhes,  tobac- 
co chewed,  or  fnuff;  and  in  hot  countries  as  Cartha- 
gena,  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  foot  for 
the  two  firft  days,  as  convulfions  would  enfue  ; a dis- 
temper feldom  got  over ; this  confequence  has  poffi- 
bly  been  obferved  in  fome,  and  from  thence  confider- 
ed  as  general. 

The  firft  entrance  of  this  infeCt,  is  attended  with 
no  fenfible  pain ; but  the  next  day,  it  brings  on  a fiery 
itching,  extremely  painful,  but  more  fo  in  fome  parts 
than  in  others ; and  this  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  extracting 
it,  as  with  regard  to  the  nails,  when  the  infeCt  is  be- 
.iwixt  them  and  the  flefh  of  the  toes,  or  at  their  ex- 
tremity. In  the  foie  of  the  foot  and  other  parts  where 
the  (kin  is  callous,  they  caufe  little  or  no  pain. 
c This  inleCt  fliews  an  implacable  hatred  to  fome  ani- 
jmals,  particularly  the  hog  ; which  it  preys  on  with 
fuch  voracity,  that  when  their  feet  come  to  be  fcald- 
ed,  after  being  killed,  they  are  found  full  of  cavities 
-made  by  this  corroding  infeCt. 

< Minute  as  this  creature  is,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
it  *,  one  venomous,  and  the  other  not.  The  latter 
.perfectly  refembles  the  flea  in  colour,  and  gives  a 
“whitenels  to  the  membrane  where  it  depofites  its  eggs. 
-This  caufes  no  pain,  but  what  is  common  in  fuch 
cafes.  The  former  is  yellowifh,  its  nidus  of  an  alh- 
colour,  and  its  effeCts  more  extraordinary  ; as,  when 
lodged  at  the  extremity  of  the  toes,  it  violently  in- 
flames the  glands  of  the  groin,  and  the  pain  conti- 
nues without  abatement  till  the  nigua  is  extracted, 
that  being  the  only  remedy  after  which  the  fwelling 
fubfides,  and  pain  ceafes,  thofe  glands  correfponding 
with  the  foot,  where  the  caufe  of  the  pain  refided. 
The  true  caufe  of  this  apparently  ftrange  effeCt,  I fhall 
nQt  undertake  to  inveftigate  5 the  general  opinion  is, 
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that  fome  fmall  mufcles  extending  from  thofe  glands 
to  the  feet,  being  affedted  by  the  poifon  of  the  bite, 
communicate  it  to  the  glands,  from  whence  proceed 
the  pain  and  inflammation.  All  I can  affirm  is,  that 
I have  often  experienced  it,  and  at  firil  with  no  fmall 
concern ; till  having  frequently  oblerved,  that  theie 
effedls  ceafed  on  extrading  the  nigua,  I thence  con- 
cluded it  to  be  the  true  caufe  of  the  diforder.  The 
fame  thing  happened  to  all  the  French  academicians, 
who  accompanied  us  in  this  expedition,  and  particu- 
larly to  M.  de  Juflieu,  botanift  to  the  king  of  France, 
whom,  frequent  experience  of  thefe  kind  of  accidents, 
taught  to  divide  thefe  infeds  into  two  kinds. 

As  the  preceding  animals  and  infeds  chiefly  exer- 
cife  their  malignant  qualities  on  the  human  lpecies, 
fo  there  are  others  which  damage  and  deftroy  the  fur- 
niture of  houfes,  particularly  all  kind  of  hangings, 
whether  of  cloth,  linen,  filk,  gold  or  filver  fluffs,  or 
laces  ; and  indeed  every  thing  except  thole  of  folid 
metal,  where  their  voracity  feems  to  be  wearied  out 
by  the  refiftance.  This  infed,  called  comegen,  is 
nothing  more  than  a kind  of  moth  or  maggot ; but 
fo  expeditious  in  its  depredations,  that,  in  a very  fhort 
time  it  entirely  reduces  to  duff,  one  or  more  bails  of 
merchandize  where  it  happens  to  fallen,  and  without 
altering  the  form,  perforates  it  through  and  through, 
with  a lubtilty  which  is  not  perceived  till  it  comes  to 
be  handled,  and  then  inllead  of  thick  cloth  or  linen, 
one  finds  only  fmall  Ihreads  and  dull.  At  all  times 
the  llridell  attention  is  requifite  to  prevent  fuch  acci- 
dents, but  chiefly  at  the  arrival  of  the  gallions ; 
for  then  it  may  do  immenfe  damage  among  the  vail 
quantity  of  goods,  landed  for  warehoufes  and  for  fale 
in  the  Ihops.  The  bell,  and  indeed  the  only  method, 
is  of  laying  the  bails  on  benches,  about  half  a yard 
from  the  ground,  and  to  cover  the  feet  of  them  with 
alquitran,  or  naphtha,  the  only  prefervative  againlt 
this  fpecies  of  vermin ; for,  with  regard  to  wood,  it 
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into  that  as  eafjly  as  into  the  goods,  but  will  not 
come  near  it  when  covered  with  naphtha  as  above. 

Neither  would  this  precaution  be  fufficient  for 
the  fafety  of  the  goods,  without  a method  of  keeping 
them  from  touching  the  walls  ; and  then  they  are  fuf- 
ficiently  fecured.  This  infect  is  fo  fmall  as  to  be 
fcarce  viiible  to  the  naked  eye  •,  but  of  fuch  activity 
as  to  deitroy  all  the  goods  in  a warehoufe,  where  it 
has  got  footing,  in  one  night’s  time.  Accordingly  it 
js  ufual  that  in  running  the  risqpes  of  commerce,  in 
goods  configned  to  Carthagena,  the  circumftances  are 
fpecified,  and  in  thefe,  are  underftood  to  be  included 
the  loiles  that  may  happen  in  that  city  by  the  co- 
megen.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  this  infedt 
infefts  neither  Porto  Bello,  nor  even  places  nearer 
Carthagena,  tho’  they  have  fo  many  other  things  in 
common  with  that  city  ; nor  is  it  fo  much  as  known 
among  them. 

What  has  been  faid,  will  I hope,  be  fufficient 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  country,  without  fwell- 
ing  the  work  with  trivial  oblervations,  or  fuch  as  have 
been  already  pubiilhed  by  others.  We  fhall  now  pro- 
ceed to  treat  diftindtly  of  other  equally  wonderful 
works  of  omnipotence,  in  this  country. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  efculent  vegetables  produced  in  the  territo- 
tones  oj  Carthagena,  and  the  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city . 

TH  O’  Carthagena  has  not  the  convenience  of  be- 
ing furnifhed  by  its  foil  with  the  different  kinds 
of  European  vegetables,  it  does  not  want  for  others, 
far  from  being  contemptible,  and  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants eat  with  pleafure.  Even  the  Europeans,  who 
at  their  firft  coming,  cannot  (taiily  take  up  with  them, 
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are  not  long  before  they  like  them  fo.well  as  to  for* 
get  thofe  of  their  own  country. 

The  conftant  moifture  and  heat  of  this  climate, 
will  not  admit  of  barley,  wheat,  and  other  grain  of 
that  kind,  but  prodces  excellent  maize  and  rice  in  fuch 
abundance,  that  a bulhel  of  maize,  fown,  ufually  pro- 
duces an  hundred,  at  harveft.  From  this  grain  they 
make  the  bollo,  or  bread,  ufed  in  all  this  country  ; 
they  alfo  ufe  it  in  feeding  hogs  and  fattening  poultry. 
The  maize  bollo  has  no  refemblance  to  the  bread  made 
of  wheat,  either  in  fhape,  or  tafte.  It  is  made  in 
form  of  a cake  •,  is  of  a white  colour,  and  an  infipid 
tafte.  The  method  of  making  it  is  to  foak  the  maize 
and  afterwards  bruife  it  between  two  ftones ; it  is  then 
put  into  large  bins  filled  with  water,  where,  by  rubbing 
and  fhifting  it  from  one  vefiel  into  another,  they  clear 
it  from  its  hulk  after  this  it  is  ground  into  a pafte, 
of  which  the  bollos  are  made.  Thefe  bollos  being 
wrapped  up  in  plantain  or  vijahua  leaves,  are  boiled 
in  water,  and  ufed  as  bread  ■,  but  after  twenty-four 
hours  becomes  tough  and  of  a difagreeable  tafte. 
In  families  of  diftinftion  the  bollo  is  kneaded  with 
milk  which  greatly  improves  it ; but  being  not  tho- 
roughly penetrated  by  the  liquids  it  never  rifes,  nor 
changes  its  natural  colour,  fo  that  inftead  of  a plea- 
fing  tafte,  it  has  only  that  of  the  flour  of  maize. 

Besides  the  bollo  here  is  alfo  the  cafava  bread  ve- 
ry common  among  the  Negroes,  made  from  the  roots 
of  yuca,  names,  and  moniatos.  After  carefully  tak- 
ing oft  the  upper  (kin  of  the  root,  they  grate  it,  and 
fteep  it  in  water,  in  order  to  free  it  from  a ftrong  acrid 
juice,  which  is  a real  poifon,  particularly  that  of  the 
moniato.  The  water  being  l'everal  times  lhifted,  that 
nothing  of  this  acrimony  may  remain,  the  dough  is 
made  into  round  cakes,  about  two  feet  dimeter,  and 
about  three  or  four  lines  in  thicknefs.  Thefe  cakes 
are  baked  in  ovens,  on  large  plates  of  copper,  or  a 
kind  of  brick  jnade  for  that  purpofe.  This  is  a very 
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nourifhing  and  ftrengthening  food,  but  very  infipid. 
It  will  keep  fo  well  that  at  the  end  of  two  months  it 
has  the  fame  tafte  as  the  firft  day,  except  being  more 
dry. 

Wheat  bread  is  not  entirely  uncommon  at  Car- 
thagena ; but  as  the  flour  comes  from  Spain,  the 
price  of  it  may  well  be  conceived  to  be  above  the  reach 
of  the  generality.  Accordingly  it  is  ufed  only  by  the 
Europeans  fettled  at  Carthagena,  ancUfome  few  Crer 
oles  ; and  by  thefe  only  with  their  chocolate  and  con- 
ferves.  At  all  other  meals,  fo  ftrong  is  the  force  of 
a cuftom  imbibed  in  their  infancy,  they  prefer  bollos 
to  wheat  bread,  and  eat  honey  with  cafava. 

They  alfo  make  of  the  flour  of  maize  feveral  kinds 
kinds  of  paftry,  and  a variety  of  foods  equally  pala- 
table and  wholfome  ; bollo  itielf  being  never  known  to 
difagree  with  thofe  who  ufe  it. 

Besides  thefe  roots  the  foil  produces  plenty  of  ca- 
motes,  refembling,  in  tafte,  Malaga  potatoes ; but 
fomething  different  in  fliape,  the  camotes  being  gene- 
rally roundifh  and  uneven.  They  are  both  pickled 
and  uled  as  roots  with  the  meat ; but,  confidering  the 
the  goodnels  and  plenty  of  this  root,  they  do  not  im- 
prove it  as  they  might  •,  it  being  very  probable,  that 
if  it  was  made  an  ingredient  in  the  cafava,  it  would 
give  it  a much  better  tafte,  than  made  as  it  is  of  roots 
naturally  inflpid. 

Plantations  of  fugar  canes  abound  to  fuch  a de- 
gree in  this  country,  as  extremely  to  lower  the  price 
of  honey  ; and  a great  part  of  the  juice  of  thele  canes 
is  converted  into  fpirit  for  the  difpofmg  of  it.  They 
grow  fo  quick  as  to  be  cut  twice  in  a year,  and  the  va- 
riety of  their  verdure  is  a beautiful  ornament  to  the 
country. 

Here  are  alfo  great  numbers  of  cotton  trees,  fome 
planted  and  cultivated,  and  thefe  are  the  beft  ; others 
ipontane  x.fly  produced  by  the  great  fertility  of  the 
count  y.  The  cotton  of  both  is  fpun,  and  made  into 
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feveral  forts  of  fluffs,  which  are  worn  by  the  Negroes 
of  the  Haciendas,  and  the  country  Indians. 

Cacao  trees  alfo  grow  in  great  plenty  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Magdalena,  and  in  other  fituations  which 
that  tree  delights  in  ; but  thofe  in  the  jurildicflion  of 
Carthagena  excel  thofe  of  the  Caracas,  Maracaybo, 
Guayaquil,  and  other  parts,  both  in  fize  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  fruit.  The  Carthagena  cacao  or  choco- 
late is  little  known  in  Spain,  being  only  fent  as  pre- 
fents  •,  for  as  it  is  more  efteemed  than  that  of  other 
countries,  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  confumed  in  this 
jurifdi&ion,  or  fent  to  other  parts  of  America.  It  is 
alfo  imported  from  the  Caracas,  and  fent  up  the  coun- 
try, that  of  the  Magdalena  not  being  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  the  great  demand  there  is  for  it  in  thefe  parts. 
Nor  it  it  amifs  to  mix  the  former  with  the  latter,  as 
correfting  the  extreme  oilinefs  of  the  chocolate  when 
made  only  with  the  cacao  of  the  Magdalena.  The 
latter  by  way  of  diftindlion  from  the  former,  is  fold 
at  Carthagena  by  Millares,  whereas  the  former  is  dif- 
pofed  of  by  the  bufhel,  each  weighing  no  pounds  ; 
but  that  of  Maracaybo  weighs  only  96  pounds.  This 
is  the  moll  valuable  treafure  which  nature  could  have 
bellowed  on  this  country ; tho’  it  has  carried  its  boun- 
ty Hill  farther  in  adding  a vail  number  of  delicious 
fruits,  which  evidently  difplay  the  exuberance  of  the 
foil.  Nothing  llrikes  a fpedlator  with  greater  admi-» 
ration,  than  to  fee  fuch  a variety  of  pompous  trees, 
in  a manner  emulating  each  other,  through  the  whole 
year,  in  producing  the  moll  beautiful  and  delicious 
fruits.  Some  refemble  thofe  of  Spain  j but  others  are 
peculiar  to  the  country.  Among  the  former  fome  are 
indeed  cultivated ; but  the  latter  flourilh  fpontane- 
oufly. 

Those  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  Spanilh  fruits  are 
melons,  water-melons,  called  here  patillas,  grapes, 
oranges,  medlars  and  dates.  The  grapes  are  not  e- 
qual  to  thofe  pf  Spain ; but  the  medlars  as  far  exceed 
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them,  with  regard  to  the  reft  there  is  no  great  dif- 
ference. 

Among  thofe  peculiar  to  the  country,  the  prefer- 
ence doubtlefs  belongs  to  the  pine-apple  ; and  ac- 
cordingly its  beauty,  fmell,  and  tafte  have  acquired 
it  the  appellation  of  queen  of  fruits.  The  others  are 
the  papayas,  guanabanas,  guayabas,  fapotes,  ma- 
meis,  platanos,  cocos,  and  many  others  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  ennumerate  j efpecially  as  theft: 
are  the  principal,  and  therefore  it  will  be  fufftcient  to 
confine  our  defcriptions  to  them. 

T ti£  ananas  or  pine-apple,  fo  called  from  its  re- 
fembling  the  fruit  or  the  cones  of  the  European  pine- 
tree,  is  produced  by  a plant  nearly  relembiing  the  a- 
loe,  except  that  the  leaves  of  the  pine-apple  are  longer 
but  not  fo  thick,  and  moft  of  them  ftand  near  the 
ground  in  a horizontal  pofition  ; but  as  they  approach 
nearer  the  fruit  they  diminifh  in  length,  and  become 
lefs  expanded.  This  plant  feldom  grows  to  above 
three  feet  in  height,  and  terminates  in  a flower 
refembling  a lilly,  but  of  fo  elegant  a crimfon,  as 
even  to  dazzle  the  eye.  The  pine-apple  makes  its 
firft  appearance  in  the  center  of  the  flower,  about  the 
fize  of  a nut  j and  as  this  increafes  the  luftre  of  the 
flower  fades,  and  the  leaves  expand  themfelves  to  make 
room  for  it  and  fecure  it  both  as  a bale  and  ornament. 
On  the  top  of  the  apple  itfelf  is  a crown  or  tuft  of 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  plant,  and  of  a very  lively 
green.  This  crown  grows  in  proportion  with  the 
fruit,  till  both  have  attained  their  utmoft  magnitude, 
and  hitherto  differ  very  little  in  colour.  As  foon  as 
it  ceafes  to  grow  it  begins  to  ripen,  and  its  green 
changes  to  a bright  ftraw  colour ; during  this  gradual 
alteration  of  colour,  the  fruit  exhales  fuch  a fragran- 
cy  as  difeovers  it,  tho’  concealed  from  fight.  While 
it  continues  to  grow,  it  Ihoots  forth  on  all  Tides  little 
thorns,  which  as  it  approaches  towards  maturity,  dry, 
and  foften,  fo  that  the  fruit  is  gathered  without  the 
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inconvenience.  The  fingularities  which  concenter  in 
this  product  of  nature,  cannot  fail  of  Unking  a con- 
templative mind  with  admiration.  The  crown  which 
was  to  it  a kind  of  apex,  while  growing  in  the  woods, 
becomes  itfelf  when  fown  a new  plant ; and  the  Item, 
after  the  fruit  is  cut,  dies  away,  as  if  fatisfied  with 
having  anfwered  the  intention  of  nature  in  fuch  a pro- 
duct ; but  the  roots  Ihoot  forth  frelh  ftalks  for  the 
farther  increale  of  fo  valuable  a Ipecies. 

The  pine-apple,  tho’  feparated  from  the  plant,  re- 
tains its  fragrancy  for  a confiderable  time,  when  it  be- 
gins to  decay.  The  odour  of  it,  not  only  fills  the 
apartment  where  the  fruit  is  kept,  but  even  extends 
to  the  contiguous  rooms.  The  general  length  of  this 
delicious  fruit  is  from  five  to  feven  inches,  and  the 
diameter  near  its  bafis  three  or  four,  diminilhing  regu- 
larly, as  it  approaches  to  its  apex.  For  eating,  it  is 
peeled  and  cut  into  round  fiices,  and  is  fo  full  of  juice, 
that  it  entirely  difiolves  in  the  mouth.  Its  flavour  is 
fweet,  blended  with  a delightful  acidity.  The  rind, 
infufed  in  water,  after  a proper  fermentation,  pro- 
duces a very  cooling  liquor,  and  flail  retains  all  the 
properties  of  the  fruit. 

The  other  fruits  of  this  country  are  equally  valua- 
ble in  their  feveral  kinds,  and  fome  of  them  all'o  dif- 
tinguiflied  for  their  fragrancy,  as  the  guayaba,  which 
is,  befides  both  peftoral  and  aftringent. 

The  moft  common  of  all  are  the  platanos,  the  name 
of  which,  if  not  its  figure  and  tafte,  is  known  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Thele  are  of  three  kinds.  The 
firft  is  the  banana,  which  is  fo  large  as  to  want  but 
little  of  a foot  in  length.  Thefe  are  greatly  ufed,  be- 
ing not  only  eaten  as  bread,  but  alfo  an  ingredient  in 
many  made  dilhes.  Both  the  ftone  and  kernel  are 
very  hard  ; but  the  latter  has  no  noxious  quality.  The 
fecond  kind  are  the  dominicos,  which  are  neither  fo 
long,  nor  fo  large  as  the  bananas,  but  of  a better 
tafte ; they  are  ufed  as  the  former. 
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The  third  kind  are  the  guineos,  lefs  than  either  of 
the  former,  but  far  more  palatable,  tho’  not  reckon- 
ed fo  wholfome  by  the  natives,  on  accoont  of  their 
fuppofed  heat.  They  feldom  exceed  four  inches  in 
length,  and  their  rind,  when  ripe,  is  yellower, 
fmoother  and  brighter,  than  that  of  the  two  other 
kinds ; the  kernel  is  equally  good  and  pleafant  with 
the  pulp.  The  cuftom  of  the  country  is  to  drink  wa- 
ter after  eating  them  ; but  the  European  failors,  a fet 
of  people  who  will  not  be  confined  in  their  diet,  but 
drink  brandy  with  every  thing  they  eat,  make  no  dif- 
ference between  this  fruit  and  any  other  •,  and  to  this 
intemperance  may  in  fome  meafure  be  attributed  the 
many  difeafes  with  which  they  are  attacked  in  this 
country,  and  not  a few  fudden  deaths  ; which  are  in- 
deed, apt  to  raife,  in  the  furvivors  concern  for  their 
companions  for  the  prefent  •,  but  they  loon  return  to 
the  fame  excefles,  not  remembring  or  rather  choofing 
to  forget  the  melancholy  confequences. 

By  what  we  could  difcover,  it  is  not  the  quality  of 
the  brandy  which  proves  fo  pernicious,  but  the  quan- 
tity ; fome  of  our  company  making  the  experiment 
of  drinking  fparingly  of  this  liquor  after  eating  the 
guineos,  and  repeating  it  feveral  times  without  the 
lead:  inconvenience.  One  method  of  drefiingthem, 
among  feveral  others,  is  to  roaft  them  in  their  rind, 
and  afterwards  flice  them,  adding  a little  brandy  and 
liigar  to  give  them  a firmnefs.  In  this  manner  we  had 
them  every  day  at  our  table,  and  the  Creoles  them- 
felves  approved  of  them. 

The  papayas  are  from  fix  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  refemble  a lemon  in  lhape,  except  that  towards 
the  ftalk  they  are  fomewhat  lefs  than  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity. Their  rind  is  always  green,  the  pulp  white, 
very  juicy  but  ftnngy,  and  the  tafte  a gentle  acid, 
but  not  pungent.  This  is  the  fruit  of  a tree,  and 
not  like  the  pine-apple  and  platano,  the  product  of  a 

plant. 
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plant.  The  guayaba  and  the  following  are  alfo  the 
fruit  of  trees. 

The  guanabana  approaches  very  near  the  melon, 
but  its  rind  is  much  l'moother,  and  of  a greenifh  co- 
lour. Its  pulp  is  of  a yellowilh  call  like  that  of  fome 
melons,  and  not  very  different  in  tafte.  But  the 
greateft  dift incftion  between  thefe  two  fruits  is  a nau- 
l'eous  fmell  in  the  guanabana.  The  feed  is  round,  of 
a fhining  dark  colour,  and  about  two  lines  in  diame- 
ter. It  confifls  of  a very  fine  tranfparent  pellicle, 
and  a kernel  folid  and  juicy.  The  fmell  of  this  little 
feed  is  much  ftronger  and  more  naufeous.  The  na- 
tives fay,  that  by  eating  this  feed  nothing  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  fruit,  which  is  otherwife  account- 
ed heavy  and  hard  of  digeftion  ; but  tho’  the  feed  has 
no  ill  tafte,  the  ftomach  is  offended  at  its  fmell. 

The  fapotes  are  round,  and  about  two  inches  in 
circumference,  the  rind  very  thin  and  eafy  detached 
from  the  fruit.  The  colour  of  it  is  brown,  ftreaked 
with  red.  The  flefh  is  of  a bright  red  with  little  juice, 
vilcid,  fibrous  and  compa<51,  It  cannot  be  clafled 
among  the  moft  delicious  fruits,  tho’  its  tafte  is  not 
difagreeable.  It  contains  a few  feeds,  which  are  hard 
and  oblong. 

The  mameis  are  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  fapo- 
tes, except  that  the  brown  is  fomething  lighter.  Their 
rind  alfo  requires  the  affiftance  of  a knife  to  feparte 
it.  The  fruit  is  very  much  like  the  brunion  plum, 
but  more  folid,  lefs  juicy,  and  in  colour  more  lively. 
The  ftone  is  proportioned  to  the  largenefs  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  betwixt  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  almoft 
circular  infhape,  but  with  fome  irregularities.  The  ftone 
is  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  its  breadth  in  the 
middle  where  it  is  round,  one  inch.  Its  external  fur- 
face  is  fmooth  and  of  a brown  colour,  except  on  one 
fide  where  it  is  vertically  crofied  by  a ftreak  refembling 
the  flice  of  a melon  in  colour  and  Ihape.  This  ftreak 
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has  neither  the  hardnefs  nor  fmoothnefs  of  the  reft  of 
the  furface  of  the  ftone,  which  feems  in  this  place  co- 
vered and  fomething  fcabrous. 

The  coco  is  a very  common  fruit  and  but  little  ef- 
teemed,  all  the  ufe  made  of  it  being  to  drink  the  juice 
whilft  fluid  before  it  begins  to  curdle.  It  is,  when  firft 
gathered,  full  of  a whitifh  liquor  as  fluid  as  water,  ve- 
ry pleaiant  and  refrefhing.  The  Ihell  which  covers 
the  coco  nut,  is  green  on  the  outfide  and  white  with- 
in ; full  of  ftrong  fibres,  traverfing  it  on  all  fides  in 
a longitudinal  direction,  but  are  eafily  feparated  with 
a knife.  The  coco  is  alfo  whitilh  at  that  time,  and 
not  hard  ; but  as  the  confiftency  of  its  pulp  increaf- 
es,  the  green  colour  of  its  fhell  degenerates  into  yel- 
low. A<  foon  a$  the  kernel  has  attained  its  maturity, 
this  dries,  and  changes  to  a brown  colour ; then  be- 
comes fibrous,  and  fo  compadt  as  not  to  be  eafily 
opened  and  feparated  from  the  coco,  to  which  fome 
of  thofe  fibres  adhere.  From  the  pulp  of  thefe  co- 
cos is  drawn  a milk  like  that  of  almonds,  and  at  Car- 
thagena  is  ufed  in  drefling  rice. 

Tho’  lemons,  of  the  kind  generally  known  in  Eu- 
rope, and  of  which  fuch  quantities  are  gathered  in 
fome  parts  of  Spain,  are  very  fcarce  •,  yet  there  are  fuch 
numbers  of  another  kind  called  fu tiles,  or  limes,  that 
the  country  is  in  a manner,  covered  with  the  trees  that 
produce  them,  without  care  or  culture.  But  the  tree 
and  its  fruit  are  both  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  Spain, 
the  height  of  the  former  feldom  exceeding  eight  or 
ten  feet  •,  and  from  the  bottom,  or  a little  above,  di- 
vides into  feveral  branches,  whofe  regular  expanfiori 
forms  a very  beautiful  tuft.  The  leaf,  which  is  of 
the  fame  fhape  with  that  of  the  European  lemon,  is 
lefs  but  fmoother  j the  fruit  does  not  exceed  a com- 
mon egg  in  magnitude  •,  the  rind  very  thin  ; and 
it  is  more  jliicy  in  proportion  than  the  lemon  of  Eu- 
rope, and  infinitely  more  pungent  and  acid  ; on  which 
account  the  European  phyficians  pronounce  it  detri- 
mental 
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mental  to  health  ; tho’  in  this  country  it  is  a general 
ingredient  in  their  made  difhes.  There  is  one  Angu- 
lar ufe  which  this  fruit  is  applied  to  in  cookery.  It  is 
a cuftom  with  the  inhabitants  not  to  lay  their  meat 
down  to  the  fire  above  an  hour  at  fartheft,  before  din- 
ner orfupper ; this  is  managed  by  fteeping  it  for  fome 
time  in  the  juice  of  thefe  limes,  or  fqueezing  three 
or  four  according  to  the  quantity  of  meat,  into  the 
water,  if  they  intend  boiling,  by  which  means  the 
flefh  becomes  fo  foftened  as  to  admit  of  being  tho- 
- roughly  dreffed  in  this  fhort  fpace  of  time.  The 
people  here  value  themfelves  highly  on  this  prepara- 
tive, and  laugh  at  the  Europeans  for  fpending  a whole 
morning  about  what  they  difpatch  fo  very  expedi- 
tioufly. 

This  country  alfo  abounds  in  tamarinds;  a large 
branchy  tree,  the  leaf  of  which  is  a deep  green.  The 
pods  are  of  a middle  fize,  and  flat ; the  pulp  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  a pleafant  tafte,  very  fibrous,  and  is 
called  by  the  fame  name  as  the  tree  itfelf.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pulp  is  a hard  feed,  or  ftone,  fix  or  eight 
lines  in  length,  to  two  in  breadth.  Its  tafte  is  an  acid 
fweetnefs,  but  the  acid  predominates,  and  is  only  ufed 
when  diflolved  in  water  as  a cooling  liquor,  and  then 
but  moderately,  and  not  for  many  days  fucceffively  ; 
its  acidity  and  extreame  coldnefs  weakening  and  debi- 
litating the  ftomach. 

Another  fruit  called  mani,  is  produced  by  a fmall 
plant.  It  is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a pine-cone  ; 
and  eaten  either  roafted,  or  as  a conferve.  Its  quality 
is  direftly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  former,  being  hot  in 
the  higheft  degree ; and,  confequently,  not  very 
wholfome  in  this  climate. 

The  products  which  are  not  natural  here,  befides 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain,  are  grapes,  almonds 
and  olives ; confequently  the  country  is  deftitute  of 
wine,  oil  and  raifins,  with  which  they  are  fupplied 
from  Europe ; but  this  neceffarily  renders  them  very 
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dear,  and  fometimes  they  are  not  to  be  had  at  any 
price.  When  this  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  wine, 
great  numbers  fuller  in  their  health  ; tor,  as  all  thofe, 
who  do  not  accuftom  themfelves  to  drink  brandy  at 
their  meals,  which  are  far  the  greateft  number,  ex- 
cept the  Negroes,  being  ufed  to  this  wine,  their  fto- 
machs  for  want  of  it  lofe  their  digeftive  faculty,  and 
thence  are  produced  epidemical  diftempers.  This  was 
an  unhappy  circumftance  at  our  arrival,  when  wine 
was  fo  extremely  fcarce,  that  mafs  was  faid  only  in 
one  church. 

The  want  of  oil  is  much  more  tolerable  ; for  in 
drefling  either  fifh  or  flefh,  they  ufe  hog’s  lard,  of 
which  they  have  fo  great  a quantity,  as  to  make  it  an 
ingredient  in  their  loop,  which  is  very  good,  and, 
conlidering  the  country,  not  at  all  dear  : inftead  of 
lamps  too,  they  ufe  tallow  candles  : fo  that  they  want 
oil  only  for  their  fallads. 

From  fuch  plenty  of  flefh,  fowl,  and  fruits,  an 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  luxuriancy  of  the  tables 
in  this  country  ; and,  indeed,  in  the  houfes  of  perfons 
of  wealth  and  diftintftion,  they  are  ferved  with  the 
greateft  decency  aud  even  fplendor.  Moft  of  the 
dilhes  are  drefled  in  the  manner  of  this  country,  and 
differ 'confiderably  from  thofe  of  Spain  •,  but  fome  of 
them  are  fo  delicate,  that  foreigners  are  no  lefs  pleaf- 
ed  with  them,  than  the  gentlemen  of  the  country. 
One  of  their  favourite  difhes  is  the  agi-aco,  there 
being  fcarcely  a genteel  table  without  it  •,  doubtlefs  a 
proper  mixture  of  its  feveral  ingredients,  cannot  fail 
of  making  an  excellent  ragout.  It  confifts  of  pork 
fried,  birds  of  feveral  kinds,  plantains,  maize  pafte, 
and  feveral  other  things  highly  feafoned  with  what 
they  call  pimento,  or  aji. 

The  inhabitants  of  any  figure,  generally  make 
two  meals  a day,  beftdes  another  light  repaft.  That 
in  the  morning,  their  breakfaft,  is  generally  com- 
pofed  of  fome  fried  difh,  paftry  of  maize  flour,  and 
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things  of  that  nature,  followed  by  chocolate.  Their 
dinner  confifts  of  a much  greater  variety ; but  at 
night  the  regale  is  only  of  l'weet  meats  and  choco- 
late. Some  families  indeed,  affedt  the  European  cuf- 
tom  of  having  regular  fuppers,  tho’  they  are  gene- 
rally looked  upon  at  Carthagena  as  detrimental  to 
health.  We  found,  however,  no  difference  as  to  our- 
felves ; and  poffibly  the  ill  effedts  flow  from  excefs  in 
the  other  meals. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  trade  of  Carthagena  and  other  countries  of 
America,  on  the  arrival  of  the  galliom  and  other 
Spanifh  ftps. 

TH E bay  of  Carthagena  is  the  firfl  place  in 
America  at  which  the  galleons  are  allowed  to 
touch,  and  thus  it  enjoys  the  firfl:  fruits  of  commerce, 
by  the  public  fales  made  there.  Thefe  fales,  tho’  not 
accompanied  with  the  formalities  obferved  at  Porto 
Bello  fair,  are  very  confiderable.  The  traders  of  the 
inland  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Popayan,  and  Quito,  lay 
out  not  only  their  own  flocks,  but  alfo  the  monies 
entrufted  to  them  by  commiflions,  for  feveral  forts  of 
goods,  and  thofe  fpecies  of  provifions  which  are  moft 
wanted  in  their  reipedrive  countries.  The  two  pro- 
vinces of  Santa  Fe  and  Popayan,  have  no  other  way 
of  lupplying  themfelves  with  the  latter,  than  from 
Carthagena.  Their  traders  bring  gold  and  filver  in 
fpecie,  ingots,  and  duft,  and  alfo  emeralds ; as  be- 
fides  the  filver  mines  worked  at  Santa  Fe,  and  which 
daily  increafe  by  frefli  difcoveries,  there  are  others 
which  yield  the  fineft  emeralds.  But  the  value  of 
thefe  gems  being  now  fallen  in  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly in  Spain,  the  trade  of  them,  formerly  fo  confi- 
P derable,  is  now  greatly  leflened,  and  conlequently  the 
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reward  for  finding  them.  All  thefe  mines  produce 
great  quantities  of  gold,  which  is  carried  to  Choco, 
and  there  pays  one  fifth  to  the  king,  at  an  office 
erefted  for  that  purpofe. 

This  commerce  was,  for  fome  years  prohibited,  at 
the  follicitation  of  the  merchants  of  Lima,  who  com- 
plained of  the  great  damages  they  fuftained  by  the  „ 
tranfportation  of  European  merchandizes  from  Quito 
to  Peru,  which  being  thus  furniffied,  while  the  traders 
of  Lima  were  employed  at  the  fairs  of  Panama  and 
Porto  Bello,  at  their  return  they  found,  to  their  great 
lofs,  the  price  of  goods  very  much  lowered.  But  it 
being  afterwards  confidered,  that  reftraining  the  mer- 
chants of  Quito  and  other  places,  from  purchafing 
goods  at  Carthagena,  on  the  arrival  of  the  gallions, 
was  of  great  detriment  to  thofe  provinces  ; it  was 
ordered,  in  regard  to  both  parties,  that  on  notice  be- 
ing given  in  thofe  provinces,  of  the  arrival  of  the 
gallions  at  Carthagena,  all  commerce  with  regard 
to  European  commodities,  ffiould  ceafe  between  Quito 
and  Lima,  and  that  the  limits  of  the  two  audi- 
ences ffiould  be  thofe  of  their  commerce.  That  is, 
that  Quito  ffiould  not  trade  beyond  the  territories  of 
Loja  and  Zamora;  nor  Lima,  beyond  thofe  ofPiu- 
ra,  one  of  the  jurifdiftions  of  its  audience.  By  this  equi- 
table expedient,  thofe  provinces  were  in  time  fupplied  , 
with  the  goods  they  wanted,  without  any  detriment 
to  the  trade  of  Peru.  This  regulation  was  firft  exe- 
cuted in  1730,  on  the  arrival  of  the  fquadron  com- 
manded by  Don  Manuel  Lopez  Pintado,  who  had 
orders  from  the  king  to  place  commerce  on  this  foot- 
ing, provided  it  bid  fair  to  anfwer  the  intentions  of  both 
parties,  and  that  no  better  expedient  could  be  found. 
Accordingly  this  was  carried  into  execution  ; being 
not  only  well  adapted  to  the  principal  end,  but  alfo 
during  the  ftay  of  the  gallions  at  Carthagena  pro- 
cured bufinefs  for  the  Cargadores  *,  in  the  fale  of  their 
? Perfons  who  bring  European  goods  for  fale. 
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goods  •,  and  thus  made  themfelves  ample  amends  for 
their  expences. 

During  the  prohibition,  the  merchants  of  Car- 
thagena, were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Flodla 
* of  Peru,  in  their  courfe  from  Guayaquil  to  Panama ; 
or  to  wait  the  return  of  the  galleons  to  Carthagena, 
and,  confequently,  purchafe  only  the  refufe  of  Porto 
Bello  fair  j both  which  were  doubtlefs  confiderable 
grievances  to  them.  If  they  purfued  the  firft,  they 
were  obliged  to  travel  a-crols  the  whole  jurisdiction 
of  Santa  Fe  to  Guayaquil,  which  was  a journey 
of  above  four  hundred  leagues,  with  confiderable 
fums  of  money,  which  having  difpofed  of  in  mer- 
chandizes, the  charges  of  their  return  were  ftill 
greater.  In  fine,  the  lofies  inevitable  in  fuch  a long 
journey,  where  rapid  rivers,  mountains,  and  bridges 
were  to  be  eroded,  and  their  merchandizes  expofed  to 
a thoufand  accidents,  rendered  this  method  utterly  im- 
practicable •,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  content 
themfelves  with  the  remains  of  the  fair  •,  tho’  it  was 
very  uncertain  whether  thefe  would  be  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  the  demand.  Befides  the  inland  merchants  ran 
the  hazard  of  not  meeting  at  Carthagena  with  goods 
fufficient  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  anfwer  their 
charges  •,  and  were  fometimes  actually  obliged  to  re- 
turn with  the  money,  and  the  vexation  of  a fruitlefs, 
tho’  expenfive  journey,  Thefe  inconveniences  pro- 
duced a repeal  of  the  prohibition,  and  commerce  was 
placed  on  the  prefent  equitable  footing. 

This  little  fair  at  Carthagena,  for  lb  it  may  be 
called,  occafions  a great  quantity  of  ffiops  to  be  open- 
ed, and  filled  with  all  kinds  of  merchandize  ; the  pro- 
fit partly  refulting  to  Spaniards  who  come  in  the  galli- 
ons,  and  are  either  recommended  to,  or  are  in  part- 
nerfhip  with  the  Cargadores  •,  and  partly  to  thole  al- 
ready fettled  in  that  city.  The  Cargadores  furnilh 
the  former  with  goods,  tho’  to  no  great  value,  in  or- 
der to  gain  their  cuftom  ; and  the  latter,  as  perfons 
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whom  they  have  already  experienced  to  be  good  men  ; 
and  both  in  proportion  to  the  quicknefs  of  their  fale. 
This  is  a time  of  univerfal  profit  ; to  feme  by  letting 
lodgings  and  fhops,  to  feme  by  the  increafe  of  their 
refpeftivc  trades,  and  to  others  by  the  labour  of  their 
negro  flaves,  whofe  pay  alio  is  proportionally  increaf- 
ed,  as  they  do  more  work  in  this  bufy  time.  By  this 
brifk  circulation  thro’  all  the  feveral  ranks,  they  pro- 
cure not  only  a fufficiency  for  providing themfelves  with 
all  necefiaries,  but  alfo  money  remaining  •,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  flaves,  out  of  their  favings,  and 
after  paying  their  matters  the  daily  tribute,  and  pro- 
viding themfelves  with  necefiaries,  to  purchafe  their 
freedoms. 

This  afluence  alfo  extends  to  all  the  neighbouring 
villages,  eftancias,  and  the  moll  wretched  chacaras, 
of  this  jurildiftion  •,  for  by  the  increafe  of  ftrangers 
to  a fourth,  third,  and  fometimes  one  half,  of  the 
ufual  number  of  people,  the  confumption,  and  confe- 
quently  the  price  of  provifions,  advances,  which  is  of 
courfe  no  fmall  advantage  to  thofe  who  bring  them 
to  market. 

This  commcrical  tumult  lafts  only  while  the  gal- 
lions  continue  in  the  bay  •,  for  they  are  no  fooner  gone, 
than  filence,  and  tranquility  refume  their  former  place. 

This  the  inhabitants  of  Carthagena  call  tiempo  mu- 
crto,  the  dead  time  ; for  with  regard  to  the  trade  car- 
ried on  with  the  other  governments,  it  is  not  worth 
notice.  The  greateft  part  of  it  confifts  in  fome  bil- 
landers  from  La  Trinidad,  the  .Havanah,  and  St. 
Domingo,  bringing  leaf-tobacco,  lnuff,  and  fugars ; 
and  returning  with  Magdalena  cacao,  earthen  ware, 
rice  and  other  goods  wanted  in  thofe  iflands.  And 
even  of  thefe  fmall  vefiels,  one  is  fcarce  feen  for  two 
or  three  months.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  thofe 
which  go  from  Carthagena  to  Nicaragua,  VeraCruz,  . 
Honduras  and  other  parts ; but  the  moft  frequent  trips 
are  made  to  Porto  Bello,  Chagra,  or  Santa  Martha. 
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The  reafon  why  this  commerce  is  not  carried  on  more 
brifkly  is,  that  moft  of  thefe  places  are  naturally  pro- 
vided with  the  fame  kind  of  provifions ; and  confe- 
cjuently  are  under  no  neceffity  of  trafficking  with  each 
other. 

Another  branch  of  the  commerce  of  Carthage  - 
na,  during  the  tiempo  muerto,  is  carried  on  with  the 
towns  and  villages  of  its  jurifdidtion,  from  whence  are 
brought  all  kinds  of  neceflaries  and  even  the  luxuries  of 
life,  as  maize,  rice,  cotton,  live  hogs,  tobacco,  plantanes, 
birds,  cafava,  fugar,  honey,  and  cacao,  moft  of  which 
is  brought  in  canoes  and  champanas,  a fort  of  boats 
very  proper  for  rivers.  The  former  are  a kind  of  coaft- 
ers, and  the  latter  come  from  the  rivers  magdalena, 
finu,  and  others.  Their  returns  confift  of  goods  for 
apparel,  with  which  the  lhops  and  warehoufes  fur- 
nifh  themfelves  from  the  gallions,  or  from  prizes 
taken  on  the  coaft  by  the  king’s  frigates,  or  priva- 
teers. 

No  eatable  pays  any  duty  to  the  king  •,  and  e- 
very  perfon  may,  in  his  own  houfe,  kill  any  num- 
ber of  pigs  he  thinks  he  ffiall  fell  that  day  ; no  faked 
pork  being  eat  here,  and  the  exceffive  heat  foon  cor- 
rupts it.  All  imports  from  Spain,  as  brandy,  wine, 
oil,  almonds,  raifins,  pay  a duty,  and  are  afterwards 
fold  without  any  farther  charge,  except  what  is.  paid 
by  retailers  as  a tax  for  their  ftiop  or  ftall. 

Besides  thefe  goods  which  keep  alive  this  flender 
inland  commerce,  here  is  an  office  for  the  affiento  of 
Negroes,  whither  they  are  brought,  and,  as  it  were, 
kept  as  pledges,  till  luch  perfons  as  want  them  on 
their  eftates,  come  to  purchale  them  ; Negroes  being 
generally  employed  in  hufbundry  and  other  laborious 
country  works.  This  indeed  gives  fome  life  to  the 
trade  of  Carthagena,  tho’  it  is  no  weighty  article. 
The  produce  of  the  royal  revenues  in  this  city,  not 
being  fufficient  to  pay  and  fupport  the  governor,  gar- 
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rifon,  and  a great  number  of  other  officers,  the  defi- 
ciency is  remitted  from  the  trealurers  of  Santa  Fe, 
gnd  Quito,  under  the  name  of  Situado,  together  with 
fuch  monies  as  are  requifite  for  keeping  up  the  forti- 
fications, furnifhing  the  artillery,  and  other  expences? 
pecefiary  for  the  defence  of  the  place  and  its  forts. 
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CHAP.  I. 

General  winds  and  currents  between  Carthagena 
and  Porto  Bello. 

WHEN  the  French  frigate  had  watered, 
and  was  ready  for  failing  we  embarked  on 
board  her,  on  the  the  24th  of  November, 
1735  •,  the  next  day  we  put  to  fea,  and  on  the  29th  of 
the  fame  month,  at  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the  evening, 
came  to  an  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  Porto  Bello  har- 
bour in  fourteen  fathom  water,  caftle  Todo  Fierro, 
or  the  iron  caftle,  bearing  N.  E.  four  degrees  norther- 
ly •,  and  the  fouth  point  of  the  harbour  eaft  one  quarter 
northerly.  Thedifference  of  longitude  between  Cartha- 
gena and  Punta  de  Nave,  we  found  to  be  40.  24 . 

We  had  fteered  W.  N.  W.  and  W.  one  quarter 
northerly,  till  the  fhip  was  obferved  to  be  in  the^ele- 
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vcnth  degree  of  latitude,  when  we  ftood  to  the  weft. 
But  when  our  difference  of  longitude  from  Carthage - 
na  was  30  io' we  altered  our  coaft  to  S.  W.  and  S. 
a quarter  wefterly,  which,  as  already  obferved,  on 
the  29th  of  November,  at  5 in  the  evening,  brought 
us  in  fight  of  Punta  de  Nave,  which  being  fouth  of 
us,  we  were  obliged  to  make  feveral  tacks,  before  we 
could  get  into  the  harbour. 

In  this  paffage  we  met  with  frelh  gales.  The  two 
firftdays  at  north,  quarter  eafterly,  and  the  other  days 
till  we  made  the  land  at  N.  E.  a high  fea  running  the 
whole  time.  But  we  were  no  fooner  in  fight  of  Pun- 
ta  de  Nave,  than  it  became  calm,  and  a breeze  from 
the  land  fprung  up,  which  hindered  us  from  getting 
that  day  into  the  harbour.  It  allb  continued  contra- 
ry on  the  30th,  but  by  the  help  of  our  oars,  and  be- 
ing towed,  we  got  at  laft  to  the  anchoring  place, 
where  we  went  on  Ihore,  with  our  baggage  and  in- 
ftruments  neceffary  for  beginning  our  obfervations. 
But  this  being  the  moil  proper  place  for  mentioning 
the  winds  which  prevail  in  this  paffage,  along  the 
•coaft,  and  that  of  Carthagena,  wre  fliall  beflow  lome 
paragraphs  on  them. 

There  are  two  forts  of  general  winds  on  thele 
coafts,  the  one  called  brifas,  which  blow  from  the 
N.  E.  and  the  other  called  vendabales,  which  come 
from  the  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  The  former  fet  in  about 
the  middle  of  November,  but  are  not  fettled  till  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  December,  which  is  here  the 
fummer,  and  continue  blowing  frelh  and  invariable 
till  the  middle  of  May  ; they  then  ceafe,  and  are  fuc- 
' ceeded  by  the  vendabales,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
thefe  do  not  extend  farther  than  12  or  I2f  degrees  of 
latitude-,  beyond  which  the  brifas  conftantly  reign, 
tho’  with  different  degrees  of  ftrength,  and  veer  fome- 
times  to  the  eaft,  and  at  other  times  to  the  north. 

The  feafon  of  the  vendabales  is  attended  with  vio- 
lent ftorms  of  wind  and  ram,  but  are  foon  over,  and 
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fuccceded  by  a calm  equally  tranfitory  ; for  the  wind 
gradually  frelhens,  efpecially  near  the  land,  where 
thefe  phaenomena  are  more  frequent.  The  fame  hap- 
pens at  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  No- 
vember, the  general  winds  not  being  fettled. 

In  the  feafon  of  the  brifas,  the  currents  as  far  as 
I2W  or  120  30’  of  latitude  fet  to  the  weftward,  but 
with  lefs  velocity  than  ufual  at  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  and  greater  at  the  full.  But  beyond  that  la- 
titude, they  ufually  fet  N.  W.  Tho’  this  muft  not  be 
underftood  without,  exception  •,  as,  for  inftance,  near 
iflands  or  Ihoals,  their  courfe  becomes  irregular:  Some- 
times they  flow  thro’  long  channels ; and  fometimes 
they  are  met  by  others  ; all  which  proceeds  from  their 
feveral  directions,  and  the  bearings  of  the  coafts  ; lb 
that  the  greateft  attention  is  neceflary  here,  the  general 
accounts  not  being  fufficient  to  be  relied  on  ; for  tho’ 
they  have  been  given  by  pilots  who  have  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  ufed  this  navigation,  in  all  kinds  of 
veflels,  and  therefore  have  acquired  a thorough  know- 
ledge, they  themfelves  confefs  that  there  are  places 
where  the  currents  obferve  no  kind  of  regularity, 
like  thofe  we  have  mentiohed. 

When  the  brifas  draw  near  their  period,  which  is 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  the  currents  change 
their  courfe,  running  to  the  eaftward  for  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  leagues  from  the  coaft,  and  thus  continue 
during  the  whole  feafon  of  the  vendabales  ; on  which 
account,  and  the  winds  being,  at  this  feafon,  contrary 
for  going  from  Carthagena  to  Porto  Bello,  it  is  necefla- 
ry to  fail  to  1 2 or  1 3 degrees  of  latitude,  or  even 
fometimes  farther  ; when,  being  without  the  verge  of 
thofe  winds,  the  voyage  is  ealily  performed. 

While  the  brifas  blow  ftrongeft,  a very  impetu- 
ous current  fets  into  the  gulph  of  Darien  ; and  out 
of  it  during  the  feafon  of  the  vendabales.  This  fe- 
cond  change  proceeds  from  the  many  rivers  which  dis- 
charge themfelves  into  it,  and  at  that  time  being 
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greatly  fwelled  by  the  heavy  rains  peculiar  to  the  fea- 
fon  •,  fo  that  they  come  down  with  fuch  rapidity,  as 
violently  to  propel  the  water  out  of  the  gulph.  But 
in  the  feafon  of  the  bril'as  thefe  rivers  are  low  and 
lo  weak,  that  the  current  of  the  fea  overcomes  their  re- 
finance, fills  the  gulph,  and  returns  along  the  wind- 
ings of  the  coaft. 


CHAP.  II. 

Defcription  of  the  town  of  St.  Philip  de  Porto 
Bello. 

TH  E town  of  St.  Philip  de  Porto  Bello,  accord- 
ing to  our  obfervations,  ftands  in  90  34,  35" 
north  latitude  ; and  by  the  obfervations  of  father 
Fevillee,  in  the  longitude  of  2770  50',  from  the  me- 
ridian of  Paris,  and  296°  41'  from  the  Pico  of  Ten- 
eritfe.  . This  harbour  was  difcovered  on  the  2nd  of 
November  1502,  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  who 
was  fo  charmed  with  its  extent,  depth,  and  fecurity, 
that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Porto  Bello,  or  the  fine 
harbour.  In  the  profecution  of  his  difcoveries  he  ar- 
rived at  that  which  he  called  Baftimentos,  where,  in 
1510,  was  founded  by  Diego  deNiqueza,  the  city  of 
Nombre  de  Dios,  * the  name  of  God fo  called  from 
the  commander  having  faid  to  his  people  on  his  land- 
ing, “ here  we  will  make  a fettlement  in  the  name 
“ of  God,”  which  was  accordingly  executed.  But 
this  place  was,  in  its  infancy,  entirely  deftroyed  by 
the  Indians  of  Darien.  Some  years  after,  however, 
the  fettlement  was  repaired,  and  the  inhabitants  main- 
tained their  ground  till  1584,  when  orders  arrived 
from  Philip  II  for  their  removing  to  Porto  Bello  ; as 
much  better  fituated  for  the  commerce  of  that  coun- 
try. 

Porto  Bello  was  taken  and  plundered  by  John  Mor- 
gan, a famous  Englifh  adventurer,  who  infefted  thofe 
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Teas  ; but  in  confideration  of  a ranfom  fpared  the  forts 
and  houfes.  - 

The  town  of  Porto  Bello  ftands  near  the  fea,  on 
the  declivity  of  a mountain  which  furrounds  the  whole 
harbour.  Moft  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  wood.  In 
fome  the  firft  ftory  is  of  ftone,  and  the  remainder  of 
wood.  They  are  about  130  in  number,  but  moft 
of  them  large  and  fpacious.  The  town  is  under  the 
jurifdidtion  of  a governor,  with  the  title  of  lieute- 
nant-general, as  being  fuch  under  the  prefident  of 
Panama,  and  the  term  of  his  poll  is  without  any  fpe- 
cified  limitation.  He  is  always  a gentleman  of  the 
army,  having  under  him  the  commandants  of  the 
forts  that  defend  the  harbour,  and  whofe  employments 
are  for  life. 

It  confifts  of  one  principal  ftreet,  extending  along 
the  ftrand,  with  other  fmaller  crofling  it,  aud  run- 
ning from  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  the  (hore, 
together  with  fome  lanes,  in  the  fame  dire&ion  with 
the  principal  ftreet,  where  the  ground  admits  of  it. 
Here  are  two  large  fquares  ; one  oppofite  to  the  cuf- 
tom-houle,  which  is  a ftru&ure  of  ftone,  contiguous 
to  the  quay  ; the  other  faces  the  great  church,  which 
is  alfo  of  ftone,  large,  and  decently  ornamented,  con- 
fidering  the  fmallnefs  of  the  place.  It  is  ferved  by  a 
vicar  and  fome  other  priefts  who  are  natives  of  the 
country. 

Here  are  alfo  two  other  churches,  one  called  Nu- 
eftra  Signora  de  la  Merced,  with  a convent  of  the  fame 
order,  the  other  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  which,  tho’  it  bears 
the  title  of  an  hofpital,  and  was  founded  as  fuch,  is 
very  far  from  being  fo  in  reality.  The  church  of  la 
Merced  is  of  ftone,  but  very  mean,  and  ruinous, 
like  the  convent  which  is  alfo  decayed  ; fo  that  want- 
ing the  proper  conveniencies  for  the  religious  to  re- 
fide  in,  they  live  in  the  town  difperfed  in  private 
houfes.  « 

That  of  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  is  only  a fmall  build- 
ing 
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like  an  oratory,  and  not  in  better  condition  than  that 
of  la  Merced.  Its  'whole  community  confifts  of  a 
prior,  chaplain  and  another  religious,  and  fometimes 
even  of  lefs.  So  that  its  extent  is  very  fmall,  fince, 
properly  fpeaking  it  has  no  community  ; and  the  a- 
partment  intended  for  the  reception  of  patients,  con- 
fifts only  of  one  chamber  open  to  the  roof,  without 
beds  or  other  neceflfarics.  Nor  are  any  admicted  but 
fuch  as  are  able  to  pay  for  their  treatment  and  diet.  It 
is  therefore  of  no  advantage  to  the  poor  of  the  place  ; 
but  ferves  for  lodging  ftck  men  belonging  to  the  men 
of  war  which  come  hither,  being  provided  with  ne- 
celfaries  from  the  fhips,  and  attended  by  their  refpeftive 
furgeons,  lodging  room  being  the  only  thing  afforded 
them  by  this  nominal  hofpital. 

At  the  eaft  end  of  the  town,  which  is  the  road  to- 
Panama,  is  a quarter  called  Guinea,  being  the  place 
where  all  the  Negroes  of  both  fexes,  whether  Haves  or 
free  have  their  habitations.  This  quarter  is  very 
much  crowded  when  the  gallions  are  here,  mod  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  entirely  quitting  their  hou- 
fes  for  the  advantage  of  letting  them,  while  others 
content  themfelves  with  a fmall  part  in  order  to  make 
money  of  the  reft.  The  Mulattoes  and  other  poor 
families,  alfo,  remove,  either  to  Guinea,  or  to  cot- 
tages already  eredted  near  it,  or  built  on  this  occafion. 

Great  number  of  artificers  from  Panama  likewife,  who 
flock  to  Porto  Bello  to  work  at  their  refpedtive  call- 
ings, lodge  in  this  quarter  for  cheapnefs. 

Towards  the  fea,  in  a large  tradt  between  the 
town  and  Gloria  caftle,  barracks  are  alfo  eredted,  and 
principally  filled  with  the  fhips  crews  ; who  keep  ftalls 
of  fweetmeats,  and  other  kind  of  eatables  brought 
from  Spain.  But  at  the  conclufton  of  the  fair,  the  | 
fhips  put  to  fea,  and  all  thefe  buildings  are  taken 
down,  and  the  town  returns  to  its  former  tranquili- 
ty, and  emptinels. 
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By  an  experiment  we  made  with  the  barometer  in 
a place  a toife  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  the  height  of 
the  mercury  was  found  to  be  27  inches  1 1 lines  and  a 
half. 


CHAP.  III. 

DcJ’cription  of  Porto  Bello  harbour. 

TH  E name  of  this  port  indicates  its  being  com- 
modious for  all  forts  of  Ihips  or  vefiels,  whe- 
ther great  or  fmall  •,  and  tho’  its  entrance  is  very  wide, 
it  is  well  defended  by  fort  St.  Philip  de  todo  Fierro. 
It  Hands  on  the  north  point  of  the  entrance,  which 
is  about  600  toifes  broad,  that  is  a little  lefs  than  the 
forth  part  of  a league  ; and  the  fouth  fide  being  full 
of  rifes  of  rocks,  extending  to  fome  diftance  from  the 
fhore,  a fhip  is  obliged  to  Hand  to  the  north,  tho’  the 
deepefl  part  of  the  channel  is  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
trance, and  thus  continues  in  a Hrait  direction,  hav- 
in  9,  10  or  15  fathom  water,  and  a bottom  of  clayey 
mud  mixed  with  chalk  and  fand. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  harbour,  and  oppofite  to 
the  anchoring  place  is  a large  caHle,  called  Sant  Jago 
de  la  Gloria,  to  the  eaH  of  which,  at  the  diflance  of 
about  an  hundred  toifes,  begins  the  town,  having  be- 
fore it  a point  of  land  proje&ing  into  the  harbour.  On 
this  point  Hood  a fmall  fort  called  St.  Jerom,  with- 
in ten  toifes  of  the  houfes.  All  thefe  were  demolifh- 
ed  by  the  Englilh  admiral  Vernon,  who  with  a nu- 
merous naval  force*,  in  1739  made  himfelf  mafler  of 
this  port  ; having  found  it  lo  unprovided  with  every 
thing,  that  the  greateH  part  of  the  artillery,  efpeci- 
ally  that  of  the  caHlede  todo  Fierro,  or  iron  caHle,  was 
difmounted  for  want  carriages,  part  of  the  few  military 

* The  numerous  naval  force,  mentioned  by  our  author,  confid- 
ed we  know,  of  fix  Ihips  only, 
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ftores  unferviceable,  and  the  garrifon  fhort  of  its  com- 
pliment even  in  time  of  peace.  The  governor  of  the 
city,  Don  Bernardo  Gutierrez  de  Bocanegra,  was  alio 
ablent  at  Panama,  on  fome  accufation  brought  againfb 
him.  Thus  the  Englifh  fleet,  meeting  with  no  re- 
fiftance,  eafily  fucceeded  in  their  defign  upon  this  ci- 
ty, which  furrendered  by  capitulation. 

The  anchoring  place  for  the  large  fhips,  is  N.  W. 
of  Gloria  caftle,  which  is  nearly  the  center  of  the  har- 
bour ; but  leficr  veffels,  which  come  farther  up,  mult 
be  careful  to  avoid  a fand  bank,  lying  1 50  toiles  from 
St.  Jerom’s  fort,  or  point,  bearing  from  it  W.  one 
quarter  northerly  •,  and  on  which  there  is  only  a fa- 
thom and  a half,  or,  at  molt,  two  fathom  water. 

North-west  of  the  town  is  a little  bay,  called  la 
Caldera,  or  the  kettle,  having  four  fathom  and  a half 
water  -,  and  is  a very  proper  place  for  careening  fhips 
and  veffels,  as  befides  its  depth,  it  is  perfectly  defend- 
ed from  all  winds.  In  order  to  go  into  it,  you  mufl 
keep  pretty  dole  to  the  weftem  fhore,  till  about  a 
third  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  entrance  where  you 
will  have  five  fathom  water,  (whilft  on  the  eaftem 
fide  of  the  fame  entrance  there  is  not  above  two  or 
three  feet)  and  then  fleer  direftly  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  bay.  When  the  fhips  are  in  they  may  moor 
with  four  cables  eafl  and  weft,  in  a fmall  bafon, 
formed  by  the  Caldera  ; but  care  muft  be  taken  to 
keep  them  always  on  the  weftern  fide. 

North-east  of  the  town  is  the  mouth  of  a river 
called  Cafcajal,  which  affords  no  frefh  water  within  a 
quarter  of  a league  or  upwards  from  its  mouth * and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  in  it  Caymanes,  or  alli- 
gators. 

The  tides  here  are  very  irregular,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  that  of  the  winds,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  this  harbour,  and  that  of  Carthage- 
na  ; except  that  here  the  fhips  muft  always  be  towed 
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in,  being  either  becalmed,  or  the  wind  dire&Iy  againft 
them. 

From  feveral  obfervations  we  made,  both  by  the 
pole  ftar,  and  the  fun’s  azimuth,  we  found  the  vari- 
ation of  the  needle  in  this  harbour  to  be  8°  4 eaft- 
erly. 

Among  the  mountains  which  furround  the  whole 
harbour  of  Porto  Bello,  beginning  from  St.  Philip  de 
todo  Fierro,  or  the  iron  cattle,  (which  is  fituated  on  their 
declivity)  and  without  any  decreafe  of  height,  extends 
to  the  oppofite  point,  one  is  particularly  remarkable 
by  its  fuperior  loftinefs,  as  if  defigned  to  be  the  ba- 
rometer of  the  country,  by  foretelling  every  change  of 
weather.  This  mountain,  diftinguiilied  by  the  name 
of  Capiro,  Hands  at  the  utmoft  extremity  of  the  har- 
bour, in  the  road  to  Panama.  Its  t op  is  always  co- 
vered with  clouds  of  a denfity  and  darknefs  feldcan 
feen  in  thofe  of  this  atmofphere  j and  from  thefe, 
which  are  called  the  capillo,  or  cap,  has  poflibly  been 
corruptly  formed  the  name  of  Monte  Capiro.  When 
thefe  clouds  thicken,  increale  their  blacknefs,  and  fink 
below  their  ufual  ftation,  its  is  a lure  fign  of  a tem- 
peft.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  their  clearnefs  and 
afcent,  as  certainly  indicate  the  approach  of  fair  wea- 
ther. It  mutt  however  be  remembered  that  thefe 
changes  are  very  frequent,  and  very  fubitaneous.  It 
is  alfo  feldom  that  the  fummit  is  ever  obferved  clear 
from  clouds,  and  when  this  does  happen,  it  is  only, 
as  it  were,  for  an  inftant. 

The  jurifdiftion  of  the  lieutenat  general,  gover- 
nor of  Porto  Bello,  is  limited  to  the  town  and  the 
forts  ; the  neighbouring  country,  over  which  it  might 
be  extended,  being  full  of  mountains  covered  with  im- 
penetrable forefts,  except  a few  valleys,  in  which  are 
thinly  fcattered  fome  farms  or  Haciendas  ; the  na- 
ture of  the  country  not  admitting  of  any  farther  im- 
provements. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  climate  of  Porto  Bello,  and  the  dijlempers 
which  prove  Jo  fatal  to  the  crews  of  the  gallions. 

TH  E inclemency  of  the  climate  of  Porto  Bello, 
is  fufficiently  known  all  over  Europe.  Not  on- 
ly ftrangers  who  come  thither  are  affetted  by  it,  but 
even  the  natives  themfelves  fuffer  in  various  manners. 
It  deftroys  the  vigour  of  nature,  and  often  untimely 
cuts  the  thread  of  life.  It  is  a current  opinion,  that 
formerly,  and  even  not  above  20  years  fince,  parturi- 
tion was  here  fo  dangerous,  that  it  was  feldom  any 
woman  did  not  die  in  childbed.  As  foon  therefore 
as  they  had  advanced  three  or  four  months  in  their 
pregnancy  they  were  fent  to  Panama,  where  they  con- 
tinued till  the  danger  of  their  delivery  was  paft.  A 
few,  indeed,  had  the  firmnefs  to  wait  their  deftiny  in 
their  own  houfes  •,  but  much  the  greater  number 
thought  it  moft  advifeable,  to  undertake  the  journey, 
troublelome  as  it  was,  than  to  run  fo  great  a hazard 
of  their  lives. 

The  exceflive  love  which  a lady  of  this  town  had 
for  her  hulband,  blended  with  a dread  that  he  would 
forget  her  during  her  abfence,  his  employment  not  per- 
mitting him  to  accompany  her  to  Panama,  determin- 
ed her  to  fet  the  firft  example  of  adting  contrary  to 
this  general  cuftom.  The  reafons  for  her  fear  were 
fufficient  to  juftify  her  refolution  to  run  the  rifk  of  a 
probable  danger,  in  order  to  avoid  an  evil  which  fhe 
knew  to  be  certain,  and  mult  have  embittered  the 
whole  remainder  of  her  life.  The  event  was  happy  ; 
fhe  was  delivered,  and  recovered  her  former  health  ; 
and  the  example  of  a lady  of  her  rank  did  not  fail  of 
infpiring  others  with  the  like  courage,  tho’  not  found- 
ed on  the  fame  reafons ; till  by  degrees,  the  dread 
which  former  melancholly  cafes  had  imprefled  on  the 
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mind,  and  gave  occafion  to  this  climate’s  being  con- 
lidered  a?  fatal  to  pregnant  women,  was  intirely  dif- 
perfed. 

Another  opinion  equally  llrange,  is,  that  the  ani- 
mals from  other  climates,  on  their  being  brought  to 
Porto  Bello,  ceafe  to  procreate.  The  inhabitants 
bring  inftances  of  hens  brought  from  Panama  or  Car- 
thagena,  which  immediately  on  their  arrival,  grew 
barren,  and  laid  no  more  eggs ; and  even  at  this  ve- 
ry time,  the  horned  cattle,  lent  from  Panama,  after 
they  have  been  here  a fmall  time,  lofe  their  flelh  in 
fuch  a manner  as  not  to  be  eatable ; tho’  they  do  not 
want  for  plenty  of  good  pafture.  It  is  certain  that  there 
are  no  horfes  or  alfes  bred  here,  which  tends  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  this  climate  checks  the  genera- 
tiornof  creatures  produced  in  a more  benign,  or  lefs 
noxious  air.  However  not  to  rely  on  the  common 
opinion,  we  enquired  of  fome  intelligent  perfons,  who 
differed  but  very  little  from  the  vulgar,  and  even  con- 
firmed what  they  aflerted,  by  many  known  fadls,  and 
experiments  performed  by  themfelves. 

The  liquor  in  Mr.  Reamur’s  thermometer,  on  die 
4th  of  December  1735,  at  fix  in  the  morning  flood  at 
1021,  and  at  noon  role  to  1023. 

The  heat  here  is  exceffive,  being  augmented  by  the 
fituation  of  the  town,  which  is  furrounded  with  high 
mountains,  without  any  interval  for  the  winds,  where- 
by it  might  be  refrefiied.  The  trees  on  the  moun- 
tains Hand  fo  thick,  as  to  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
fun ; and,  confequently,  hinder  them  from  drying 
the  earth  under  their  branches  ; hence  copious  exha- 
lations, which  form  large  clouds,  and  precipitate  in  vi- 
olent torrents  of  rain  •,  but  thefeare  no  fooner  over,  than 
the  fun  breaks  forth  afrefh,  and  Ihines  with  his  for- 
mer fplendor  ; tho’  lcarce  has  the  activity  of  his  rays 
dried  the  furface  of  the  ground, . not  covered  by  the 
trees,  than  the  atmofphere  is  again  crowded  by  ano- 
ther collection  of  thick  vapours,  and  the.  fun  again 
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concealed  ; and  in  this  manner  it  continues  during  the 
whole  day : the  night  is  all'o  fubjedt  to  the  like  vicif- 
fitudes  ; but  without  the  lead  diminution  of  the  heat 
in  either. 

These  torrents  of  rain,  which  by  their  fuddennefs 
and  impetuofity,  feem  to  threaten  a fecond  deluge, 
are  accompanied  with  luch  tempefts  of  thunder  and 
lightening,  as  mull  daunt  even  the  moll  refolute  ; and 
this  dreadful  noife  is  prolonged  by  repercuflions  from 
the  caverns  of  the  mountains,  like  the  explofion  of  a 
cannon,  the  rumbling  of  which  is  heard  for  a minute 
after.  To  this  may  alfo  be  added  the  howlings  and 
fhrieks  of  the  multitudes  of  monkeys  of  all  kinds 
which  live  in  the  forefts  of  the  mountains,  and  which  are 
never  louder,  than  when  a man  of  war  fires  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  gun,  tho’  they  are  fo  much  ufed  to  it. 

This  continual  inclemency,  added  to  the  fatigue 
of  the  feamen  in  unloading  the  fhips,  carrying  the 
goods  on  Ihore  in  barges,  and  afterwards  drawing 
them  along  on  fledges,  caufe  a very  profufe  tranfpi- 
ration,  and  confequently  render  them  weak  and  faint  ■, 
and  they,  in  order  to  recruit  their  fpirits,  have  re- 
courfe  to  brandy,  of  which  there  is,  on  thefe  occafi- 
ons,  an  incredible  confumption.  The  exceflive  la- 
bour, immoderate  drinking,  and  the  inclemency  and 
unhcalthfulnefs  of  the  climate,  mull  jointly  deftroy 
the  belt  conftitutions,  and  produce  thofe  deleterious 
difeafes  fo  common  in  this  country.  They  may  well 
be  termed  deleterious,  for  the  fymptoms  of  all  are  fa- 
tal, the  patients  being  too  much  attenuated  to  make 
any  effectual  refiftance  and  hence  epidemics,  and 
mortal  diftempers  are  fo  very  common. 

But  it  is  not  the  feamen  alone  who  are  fubjedt  to 
thefe  difeafes,  others  who  are  ftrangers  to  the  leas,  and 
not  concerned  in  the  fatigues,  are  alfo  attacked  by 
them  •,  and,  confequently,  is  a fufficient  demonftra- 
tion  that  the  other  two  are  only  collateral,  tho’  they 
tend  both  to'fpread  and  inflame  .the  diftemper ; it  be- 
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ing  evident  that  when  the  fluids  are  difpofed  to  re- 
ceive the  feeds  of  the  diftemper,  its  progrefs  is  more 
rapid,  and  its  attacks  more  violent.  On  fome  occafi- 
ons,  phyficians  have  been  fent  for  from  Carthagena, 
as  being  fuppofed  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
pereft  methods  of  curing  the  diftempers  of  this  coun- 
try, and  conlequently,  more  able  to  recover  the  fea- 
men  ; but  experience  has  fhewn,  that  this  intention 
has  been  fo  little  anfwered,  that  the  gallions  or  other 
European  fhips,  which  ftay  any  time  here,  feldom 
leave  it,  without  burying  half,  or,  at  leaft,  one  third 
of  their  men  ; and  hence  this  city  has,  with  too  much 
reafon,  been  termed  the  grave  of  the  Spaniards  •,  but 
it  may  with  much  greater  propriety  be  applied  to  thole 
of  other  nations,  who  vifit  it.  This  remark  was  fuf- 
ficiently  confirmed  by  the  havock  made  among  the 
Englilh,  when  a fleet  of  that  nation,  in  the  year  1726, 
appeared  before  the  port,  with  a view  of  making 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  treafure,  brought  thither 
from  all  parts  to  the  fair  held  at  the  arrival  of  the 
gallions,  which,  at  that  time,  by  the  death  of  the 
marquis  Grillo,  were  commanded  by  Don  Francifco 
Cornejo,  one  of  thofe  great  officers  whofe  condudt  and 
refolution  have  done  honour  to  the  navy  of  Spain. 
He  ordered  the  fhips  under  his  command,  to  be  moor- 
ed in  a line  within  the  harbour  and  ereded  on  the 
entrance  a battery,  the  care  of  which  he  committed 
to  the  officers  of  the  fhips ; or  rather,  indeed,  fuper- 
intended  it  himfelf,  omitting  no  precaution,  but  vi- 
fited  every  part  in  perfon.  Thefe  preparatives  ftruck 
fuch  a confternation  into  the  Englilh  fleet,  tho’  of 
confiderable  force,  that,  inftead  of  making  any  at- 
tempt, formed  only  a blockade,  depending  on  being 
fupplied  with  provifions  from  Carthagena,  and  that 
famine  would  at  length  oblige  the  Spaniards  to  give 
up  what  they  at  firft  intended  to  acquire  by  force  ; and 
when  the  admiral  thought  himl'elt  near  the  point  of 
obtaining  his  ends,  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  de- 
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dared  itfelf  among  his  Ihips  companies,  fvveeping  a- 
way  fuch  numbers,  that  within  a fiiort  time  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Jamaica,  with  the  lofs  of  above 
half  his  people. 

But  notwithftanding  the  known  inclemency  of  the 
climate  of  Porto  Bello,  and  its  general  fatality  to  the 
Europeans,  the  fquadron  of  1730,  enjoyed  there  a 
good  Hate  of  health,  tho’  the  fatigues  and  irregula- 
rities among  the  feamen  were  the  fame  : nor  was  there 
any  perceivable  change  in  the  air.  This  happy  Angu- 
larity was  attributed  to  the  ftay  of  the  fquadron  at 
Carthagena,  where  they  palled  the  time  of  the  epi- 
demia,  by  which  their  conftitutions  were  better  adapt- 
ed to  this  climate  •,  and  hence  it  appears,  that  the 
principal  caufe  of  thefe  diftempers,  flows  from  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  the  Europeans  not  being  ufed  to  it  •,  and 
thus  they  either  die,  or  become  habituated  to  it,  like 
the  natives.  Creoles,  and  other  inhabitants. 


CHAP.  V. 

Account  of  the  inhabitants  and  country  about  Porto 
Bello. 

IN  feveral  particulars  there  is  no  eflential  difference 
between  Carthagena  and  Porto  Bello,  fo  that  I 
fhall  only  mention  thole  peculiar  to  the  latter ; and 
add  l'ome  obfervations  tending  to  a convey  more  exact 
knowledge  of  this  country. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Bello,  by 
reafon  of  its  fmallnefs,  and  the  inclemency  of  its-cli- 
mate,  is  very  inconfiderable,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
thefe  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  there  being  fcarce  thir- 
ty white  families  ; thofe  who  by  commerce  or  their 
eftates  are  in  eafy  circumftances,  removing  to  Pana- 
ma. So  that  thofe  only  ftay  at  Porto  Bello,  whofe 
employments  oblige  them  to  it ; as  the  governor  or 
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lieutenant-general,  the  commanders  of  the  forts,  the 
civil  officers  of  the  crown,  the  officers  and  foldiers 
of  the  garrifons,  the  alcaldes  in  office,  and  of  the 
harmandad,  and  the  town-clerk.  During  our  ftay 
here  the  garrifons  of  the  forts  confided  of  about  125 
men,  being  detachments  from  Panama,  and  thefe, 
tho’  coming  from  a place  fo  near,  are  affedted  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  in  lefs  than  a month,  they  are  fo  atte- 
nuated as  to  be  unable  to  do  any  duty,  till  cuftoin 
again  reftores  them  to  their  ftrength.  None  of  thefe, 
or  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  above  the  Mulatto 
clafs,  ever  fettle  here,  thinking  it  a difgrace  to  live 
in  it.  A certain  proof  of  its  unhealthinefs,  fince  thofe 
to  whom  it  gave  birth  forfake  it. 

In  manners  and  cuftoms,  the  inhabitants  of,  Porto 
Bello,  refemble  thofe  of  Carthagena,  except  that  the 
latter  are  more  free  and  generous,  thofe  in  the  parts 
round  Porto  Bello  being  accuied  of  avarice ; a vice 
indeed  natural  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries. 

Provisions  are  fcarce  at  Porto  Bello,  and,  confe- 
quently  dear,  particularly  during  the  time  of  the  gal- 
lions  and  the  fair  ; when  there  is  a neceffity  for  a fup- 
ply  from  Carthagena,  and  Panama.  From  the  for- 
mer are  brought  maize,  rice,  cafava,  hogs,  poultry, 
and  roots  ; and  from  the  latter,  cattle.  The  only 
thing  in  plenty  here  is  fifli,  of  w'hich  there  is  a great 
variety  and  very  good.  It  alfo  abounds  in  fugar 
canes,  fo  that  the  chacaras,  or  farm  houfes,  if  they 
may  be  fo  called,  are  built  of  them.  They  have  al- 
fo ingenios  for  making  lugar  and  mobiles,  and  from 
the  latter  brandy. 

Fresh  water  pours  down  in  ftreams  from  the 
mountains,  fome  running  without  the  town,  and  o- 
thers  eroding  it.  Thefe  waters  are  very  light  and 
digeftive,  and,  in  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  them,  good  to 
create  an  appetite  qualities,  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries would  be  very  valuable,  are  here  pernicious. 
This  country  feems  fo  curfed  by  nature,  that  what  is 
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in  itfelf  good,  becomes  here  deltruftive.  For  doubt" 
lei's  this  water  is  too  fine  and  aiftive  for  the  ftomachs 
of  the  inhabitants  •,  and  thus  produces  dyfcnteries, 
the  lall  Itage  of  all  other  diftempers,  and  which  the 
patient  very  ieldom  furvives.  Thefe  rivulets,  in  their 
defcent  from  the  mountains,  form  little  refervoirs  or 
ponds,  whofe  coolnefs  is  increafed  by  the  ihade  of  the 
trees,  and  in  thefe  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
bathe  themfelves  conftantly  every  day  at  eleven  in  the 
morning ; and  the  Europeans  fail  not  to  follow  an  ex- 
ample, fo  pleafant  and  conducive  to  health. 

As  thefe  forefts  almoft  border  on  the  houfes  of  the 
town,  the  tigers  often  make  incurfions  into  the  ftreets, 
during  the  night,  carrying  off  fowls,  dogs,  and  other 
domeftic  creatures  ; and  fometiir.es  even  boys  have 
fallen  a prey  to  them  and  it  is  certain  that  ravenous 
beafts,  which  provide  themfelves  with  food  in  this 
manner,  are  afterwards  known  to  delpife  what  the 
forefts  afford,  and  that  after  tailing  human  flelh,  they 
flight  that  of  beafts.  Befides  the  fnares  ufually  laid 
for  them,  the  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  who  fell  wood 
in  the  forefts  of  the  mountains,  are  very  dextrous  in 
encountring  the  tiger ; and  fome  even  on  account  of 
the  (lender  reward,  feek  them  in  their  retreats.  The 
arms  in  this  combat,  feemingly  fo  dangerous  are  only  a 
lance,  of  two  or  three  yards  in  length,  made  of  a ve- 
ry ftrong  wood,  with  the  point  of  the  lame  hardened 
in  the  fire  ■,  and  a kind  of  cimeter  about  three  quarters 
of  a yard  in  length.  Thus  armed  they  llay  till  the 
c-cature  makes  an  affault  on  the  left  arm,  which  holds 
the  lance,  and  is  wraped  up  in  a Ihort  cloak  of  bays. 
Sometimes  the  tiger,  aware  of  the  danger,  feems  to 
decline  the  combat  j but  his  antagonift  provokes  him 
with  a flight  touch  of  the  lance,  in  order,  while  he  is 
defending  himfelf,  to  ftrike  a fure  blow  •,  for  as  foon 
as  the  creature  feels  the  lance,  he  grafps  it  with 
one  of  his  paws,  and  with  the  other  ftrikes  at  the 
arm  which  holds  it.  Then  it  is  that  the  perfon  nimb- 
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ly  aims  a blow  with  his  cimeter,  which  he  kept  con- 
cealed in  the  other  hand,  and  hamftrings  the  creature, 
which  immediately  draws  back  enraged,  but  returns 
to  the  charge  ; when  receiving  another  fuch  ftroke,  is 
totally  deprived  of  his  moft  dangerous  weapons,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  moving.  After  which  the  perfon 
kills  him  at  his  leifure,  and  ftripping  off  the  fkin,  cutting 
off  the  head,  and  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  returns  to  the 
town,  difplaying  thefe  as  the  trophies  of  his  vi&ory. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  animals  in  this  country, 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  perico  ligero,  or 
nimble  peter,  an  ironical  name  given  it  on  account  of 
its  extreme  fluggifhnefs  and  floth.  It  refembles  a 
middling  monkey  in  lhape,  but  of  a wretched  appear- 
ance, the  lkin  of  it  being  of  a greyifh  brown  and  all 
over  corrugated,  and  the  legs  and  feet  without  any 
hair.  He  is  fo  lumpilh  as  not  to  Hand  in  need  of  ei- 
ther chain  or  hutch,  for  he  never  ftirs  till  com- 
pelled by  hunger  ; and  Ihews  no  manner  of  apprehen- 
fion  either  of  men  or  wild  beafts.  When  he  moves, 
every  effort  is  attended  with  fuch  a plaintive,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fo  difagreeable  a cry  as  at  once  pro- 
duces pity  and  difguft  ; and  this  even  in  the  llighteft 
motion  of  the  head,  legs,  or  feet  ; proceeding  prob- 
ably from  a general  contradlion  of  the  mufcles  and 
nerves  of  his  body,  which  puts  him  to  an  extreme 
pain,  when  he  endeavours  to  move  them.  In  this 
difagreeable  cry  confifts  his  whole  defence ; for,  it  be- 
ing natural  to  him  to  fly  at  the  firft  hoftile  approach  of 
any  beaft,  he  makes  at  every  motion  fuch  howlings 
as  are  even  infupportable  to  his  purfuer,  who  foon 
quits  him  and  even  flies  beyond  the  hearing  of  his  hor- 
rid noife.  Nor  is  it  only  during  the  time  he  is  in  mo- 
tion that  he  makes  thefe  cries ; he  repeats  them  while 
he  refts  himfelf,  continuing  a long  time  mocionlefs 
before  he  takes  another  march.  The  food  of  this  crea- 
ture is  generally  wild  fruits,  and  when  he  can  find 
none  on  the  ground,  looks  out  for  a tree  well  loaded, 
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which,  with  a great  deal  of  pains  he  climbs ; and,  in 
order  to  fave  himfelf  fuch  another  toilibme  afcenr, 
plucks  off  all  the  fruit,  throwing  them  on  the  ground  ; 
yid  to  avoid  the  pain  of  defending  the  tree,  forms 
himfelf  into  a ball,  and  drops  from  the  branches.  At 
the  foot  of  this  tree  he  continues  till  all  the  fruits  are 
confumed,  never  ftirring  till  hunger  forces  him  to  feek 
again  for  food. 

Serpents  are  here  as  numerous  and  deadly  as  at 
Carthagena ; and  toads  innumerable,  fwarming  not 
only  in  the  damp  and  marfhy  places,  as  in  other 
countries,  but  even  in  the  ftreets,  courts  of  houfes, 
and  all  open  places  in  general.  The  great  numbers  of 
them,  and  their  appearance  after  the  leaft  fhower,  has 
induced  fome  to  imagine,  that  every  drop  of  water  be- 
comes a toad  ; and  tho’  they  alledge,  as  a proof,  the 
extraordinary  increafe  of  them  on  the  fmalleft  Ihow- 
er,  their  opinion  does  not  feem  to  me  well  founded. 
It  is  evident  that  thefe  reptiles  abound  both  in  the  fo- 
refts  and  neighbouring  rivers,  and  even  in  the  town 
itfelf,  and  produce  a prodigious  quantity  of  animal- 
cula,  from  whence,  according  to  the  bell;  naturalifts, 
thefe  reptiles  are  formed.  Thefe  animalcula  either 
rife  in  the  vapours,  which  form  the  rains,  and  fall- 
ing together  with  it  on  the  ground,  which  is  extreme- 
ly heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  •,  or  being  already 
depofited  in  it  by  the  toads,  grow,  and  become  ani- 
mated, in  no  lefs  numbers  than  were  formerly  leen  in 
Europe.  But  fome  of  them  which  appear  after  rains 
being  fo  large,  as  to  meafure  fix  inches  in  length, 
they  cannot  be  imagined  the  effedt  of  an  inftantane- 
ous  production  j I am  therefore  inclined  to  think  from 
my  own  obfervations,  that  this  part  of  the  country  be- 
ing remarkably  moift,  is  very  well  adapted  to  nourifh 
the  breed  of  thofe  creatures,  which  love  watery  places  •, 
and  therefore  avoid  thofe  parts  of  the  ground  expofed 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  feeking  others  where  the  earth 
is  foft,  and  there  form  themfelves  cavities  in  the 
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ground  to  enjoy  the  moifture  •,  and  as  the  furface  over 
them  is  generally  dry,  the  toads  are  not  perceived  ; but 
no  fooner  does  it  begin  to  rain,  than  they  leave  their 
retreats,  to  come  at  the  water  which  is  their  fupreme  de- 
light •,  and  thus  fill  the  ftreets  and  open  places.  Hence 
the  vulgar  opinion,  had  its  rile,  that  the  drops  of  rain 
were  transformed  into  toads.  When  it  has  rained  in 
the  night,  the  ftreets  and  fquares  in  the  morning 
feem  paved  with  thele  reptiles ; fo  that  you  cannot 
ftep  without  treading  on  them,  which  fometimes  is  pro- 
ductive of  troublefome  bites  ; for  befides  their  poifon, 
they  are  large  enough  for  their  teeth  to  be  feverely 
felt.  Some  we  have  already  obferved  to  be  fix  inches 
long,  and  this  is,  indeed,  their  general  meafure  ; and 
there  are  fuch  numbers  of  them,  that  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  dil'mal  than  their  croakings,  during 
the  night,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  woods  and  ca- 
verns of  the  mountains. 


CHAP.  VI. 

, Of  the  trade  of  Porto  Bello. 

TH  E town  of  Porto  Bello,  fo  thinly  inhabited 
by  reafon  of  its  noxious  air,  the  fcarcity  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  the  barrennefs  of  its  foil,  becomes,  at  the 
time  of  the  gallions,  one  of  the  moft  populous  places 
in  all  South  America.  Its  fituation  on  the  ifthmus, 
betwixt  the  fouth  and  north  fea,  the  goodnefs  of  its 
harbour,  and  its  fmall  diftance  from  Panama,  have 
given  it  the  preference  for  the  rendezvous  of  the 
joint  commerce  of  Spain  and  Peru,  at  its  fair. 

On  advice  being  received  at  Carthagena,  that  the 
Peru  fleet  had  unloaded  at  Panama,  the  gallions  make 
the  beft  of  their  way  to  Porto  Bello,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  diftempers  which  have  their  fource  from  idlenefs. 
The  concourle  of  people  on  this  occafion  is  fuch,  as 
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to  raife  the  rent  of  lodgings  to  an  exceflive  degree  \ 
a middling  chamber,  with  a clofet,  lets,  during  the 
fair,  for  a thoufand  crowns,  and  fome  large  houfes, 
for  four,  five,  or  fix  thoufand. 

The  fhips  are  no  fooner  moored  in  the  harbour, 
than  the  firft  work  is  to  erect  in  the  fquare,  a tent 
made  of  the  fhip’s  fails,  for  receiving  its  cargo ; at 
which  the  proprietors  of  the  goods  are  prefent,  in  or- 
der to  find  their  bails,  by  the  marks  which  diftinguifh 
them.  Thefe  bails  are  drawn  on  fledges,  to  their  ref- 
pedtive  places,  by  the  crew  of  every  fhip,  and  the 
money  given  them  for  this  labour,  is  proportionally 
divided. 

Whilst  the  feamen  and  European  traders  are  thus 
employed,  the  land  is  covered  with  droves  of  mules 
from  Panama,  each  drove  confiding  of  above  an 
hundred,  loaded  with  chefts  of  gold  and  filver,  on  ac- 
count of  the  merchants  of  Peru.  Some  unload  them 
at  the  exchange,  others  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare  j 
yet  amidft  the  hurry  and  confufion  of  fuch  crouds,  no 
theft,  lofs,  or  difturbance  is  ever  known.  He  who 
has  feen  this  place  during  the  tiempo  muerto,  or  dead 
time,  folitary,  poor,  and  a perpetual  filence  reigning 
every-where ; the  harbour  quite  empty,  and  every 
place  wearing  a melancholly  afpedt ; muft  be  filled 
with  aftonifhment  at  the  fudden  change,  to  fee  the 
buftling  multitudes,  every  houfe  crowded,  the  fquare 
and  ftreets  encumbered  with  bails  and  chefts  of  gold 
and  filver  of  all  kinds  ; the  harbour  full  of  fhips  and 
vefiels,  fome  bringing  by  the  way  of  Rio  de  Chape, 
the  goods  of  Peru,  as  cacao,  quinquina,  or  jefuits 
bark,  Vicuna  wool,  and  bezoar  ftones  ; others  com- 
ing from  Carthagena,  loaded  with  provifions ; and 
thus  a fpot,  at  all  other  times  detefted  for  its  dele- 
terious qualities,  becomes  the  ftaple  of  the  riches  of 
the  old  and  new  world,  and  the  fcene  of  one  of  the 
mod  confiderable  branches  of  commerce  in  the  whole 
earth. 
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The  fhips  being  unloaded  and  the  merchants  of 
Peru,  together  with  the  prefident  of  Panama,  ar- 
rived, the  fair  comes  under  deliberation.  And  for 
this  purpofe  the  deputies  of  the  feveral  parties,  repair 
on  board  the  commodore  of  the  gallions,  where,  in 
prefence  of  the  commodore  and  the  prefident  of  Pa- 
nama, the  former  as  patron  of  the  Europeans,  and 
the  latter  of  the  Peruvians,  the  prices  of  the  feveral 
kinds  of  merchandizes  are  fettled  ; and  all  prelimina- 
ries being  adjufted  in  three  or  four  meetings,  the  con- 
tracts are  figned,  and  made  public,  that  every  one 
may  conform  himfelf  to  them  in  the  fale  of  his  effects. 
Thus  all  fraud  is  precluded.  The  purchafes  and  fales, 
as  likewife  the  exchanges  of  money  are  tranfaCted  by 
brokers,  both  from  Spain  and  Pent.  After  this  eve- 
ry one  begins  to  difpofe  of  his  goods  ; the  Spanifh  b roc- 
kers, imbarking  their  chefts  of  money,  and  thofe  of 
Peru  fending  away  the  goods  they  have  purchafed  in 
vefiels  called  chatas  and  bongos,  up  the  river  Chagre  j 
and  thus  the  fair  of  Porto  Bello  ends. 

Formerly  this  fair  was  limited  to  no  particular 
time  •,  but  as  a long  ftay,  in  fuch  a fickly  place,  ex- 
tremely affefted  the  health  of  the  traders,  his  catho- 
lic majefty  tranfmitted  an  order,  that  the  fair  fhould 
not  laft  above  forty  days,  reckoning  from  that  in 
which  the  fhips  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour ; 
and  that,  if  in  this  fpace  of  time,  the  merchants  could 
not  agree  in  their  rates,  thofe  of  Spain  fhould  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  their  goods  up  the  country  to  Peru  ; 
and  accordingly  the  commodore  of  the  gallions  has  or- 
ders to  re-imbark  them,  and  return  to  Carthagena ; 
but  otherwife  by  virtue  of  a compact  between  the  mer- 
chants of  both  kingdoms,  and  ratified  by  the  king, 
no  Spanifh  trader  is  to  fend  his  goods,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, beyond  Porto  Bello : and,  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  of  Peru  cannot  fend  remittances  to  Spain  for 
purchafing  goods  there. 

Whilst  the  Englifh  were  permitted  to  fend  an 
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annual  {hip  called,  navio  de  permifio,  {he  ufed  to 
bring  to  the  fair,  a very  large  cargo  on  her  own  ac- 
count, never  failing  firlt  to  touch  at  Jamaica,  fo  that 
her  loading  alone  was  more  than  half  of  all  thole 
brought  by  the  gallions  ; for  befides,  that  her  burthen 
fo  far  exceeded  five  hundred  Spanilh  tuns,  that  it  was 
even  more  than  nine  hundred,  (he  had  no  provifions, 
water,  or  other  things,  which  fill  a great  part  of  the 
hold  j fhe  indeed  took  them  in  at  Jamaica,  from 
whence  Ihe  was  attended  by  five  or  fix  {mailer  vefiels, 
loaded  with  goods,  which  when  they  arrived  near 
Porto  Bello,  were  put  on  board  her,  and  the  provifi- 
ons removed  into  the  tenders  j by  which  artifice  that 
fingie  (hip  was  made  to  carry  more  than  five  or  fix  of 
the  larged  gallions ; and  this  nation  having  a free 
trade,  and  felling  cheaper  than  the  Spaniards,  that  in- 
dulgence was  of  infinite  detriment  to  the  commerce 
of  Spain. 

In  the  dead  time,  all  the  trade  dirring  here,  con- 
fids  in  provifions  from  Carthagena  ; and  cacao  and 
quinquina,  down  the  river  chagre  : the  former  is 
carried  in  fmall  vefiels  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  quin- 
quina either  depofited  in  warehoufes,  or  put  on  board 
{flips,  which,  with  permifiion,  come  from  Spain  to 
Nicaraqua,  and  Honduras  •,  thefe  fhips  alfo  take  in 
cacao.  Some  fmall  vefiels  likewife  come  from  the 
iflands  of  Cuba,  La  Trinidad,  and  St.  Domingo,  and 
with  cacao  and  rum. 

Whilst  the  afiiento  of  Negroes  fubfided  either  with 
the  French  or  Znglifii,  one  of  their  principal  factories 
was  fettled  here,  and  was  of  confiderable  advantage 
to  its  commerce,  as  being  the  channel  by  which  not 
only  Panama  was  fupplied  with  Negroes,  but  from 
whence  they  were  lent  all  over  the  kingdom  of  Peru  : 
On  which  account  the  agents  of  the  afiiento  were  al- 
lowed to  bring  with  them  fuch  a quantity  of  provifi- 
ons as  was  thought  necefiary  both  for  their  own  ufe, 
and  their  flaves  of  both  fexes. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Voyage  up  the  Chagre,  and  Journey  from  Cruces 
to  Panama  by  land. 

AS  it  had  always  been  our  fixed  defign  to  ftay  no 
longer  than  abfolutely  necefiary  in  any  place, 
till  we  had  anfwered  the  great  end  of  our  commiffi- 
on,  our  ardour  to  enter  upon  it,  together  with  a de- 
fire of  quitting  this  dangerous  climate,  induced  us  to 
make  the  utmoft  difpatch.  In  order  to  this  we  fent 
advice  from  Porto  Bello,  to  Don  Dionfio  Martinez  dc 
la  Vega,  prefident  of  Panama,  of  our  arrival,  the  mo- 
tives of  our  voyage,  and  other  circumftances,  toge- 
ther with  his  majeity’s  orders  relating  to  the  affiftance 
to  be  given  us  by  all  his  officers  ; adding  our  requefts 
that  he  would  be  pleafedto  fend  one  or  two  of  thofe  vef- 
fels  ufed  on  the  Chagre,  to  bring  us  to  Panama,  it  being 
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impracticable  for  us  to  travel  thither  by  land,  as  fome 
of  the  inltruments  were  too  large  for  the  narrow  crag- 
gy roads  in  many  parts,  and  others  of  a nature 
not  to  be  carried  on  mules.  This  gentleman,  who 
has  always  fhewn  a remarkable  zeal  for  every  thing 
dignified  with  his  majefty’s  name,  was  not  in  the  leaft 
wanting  on  this  occafion  •,  and  his  polite  anfwer,  which 
fully  ani'wered  our  moft  fanguine  hopes,  was  followed 
by  two  vefiels,  difpatched  to  Porto  Bello.  Immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival,  we  put  on  board  the  inftru- 
ments  and  baggage  belonging  both  to  the  French  gen- 
tlemen and  ourfelves-,  and  on  the  2 2d  of  Decem- 
ber 1735,  departed  from  Porto  Bello. 

The  land  wind  being  contrary  to  us,  we  rowed  out 
of  Porto  Bello  harbour  ; but  the  brifas  fetting  in  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  both  vefiels  got  under  fail,  and 
a frefh  gale,  brought  us,  at  four  in  the  evening  of  the 
fame  day,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chagre,  where 
we  landed  at  the  cuftom-houfe  ; and  the  next  day  we 
began  to  row  up  the  river. 

On  the  24th  we  endeavoured  to  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  the  force  of  our  oars  being  too  weak 
to  ftem  the  current,  we  were  obliged  to  fet  the  vefiels 
along  with  poles.  At  a quarter  after  one  in  the  af- 
ternoon, we  meafured  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and 
found  it  ten  toifes  and  one  foot  in  forty  feconds  and  a 
half.  In  this  flow  toilfome  manner  we  proceeded  till 
the  27th  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  when  we  arrived 
at  Cruces,  the  landing  place,  about  five  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Panama.  As  we  advanced  up  the  river, 
we  found  a great  increafe  in  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent, which  on  the  25th  was  ten  toifes  in  26  feconds 
and  a half : On  the  26th  at  the  place,  where  we  an- 

chored for  that  night,  ten  toifes  in  fourteen  feconds  and 
a half ; and  on  the  27th  at  the  town  of  Cruces,  the 
fame  fpace  in  fixteen  feconds.  Confequently  the  great- 
eft  velocity  of  the  water  is  283  toifes,  or,  about  a 
league  in  an  hour. 
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This  river,  which  was  formerly  called  Lagartos, 
from  the  number  of  alligators  in  it,  tho’  now  better 
known  by  that  of  Chagre,  has  its  fource  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Cruces.  Its  mouth,  which  is  in  the  north 
fea,  in  90  18'  40"  N.  latitude,  and  2950  6'  longitude, 
from  the  meridian  of  TenerifFe,  was  difcovered  by 
Lopez  de  Olano.  Diego  de  Alvites  difcovered  that 
pait  of  it  where  Cruces  is  fituated  ; but  the  firft  Spa- 
niard who  failed  down  it,  to  reconnoitre  it  to  its 
mouth,  was  captain  Hernando  de  la  Serna,  in  the  year 
1527.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  a fort  fituated  on 
a fteep  rock  on  the  eaft  fide  near  the  fea  Ihore.  This 
fort  is  called  San  Lorenzo  de  Chagres,  has  a com- 
mandant, and  a lieutenant,  both  appointed  by  his  ma- 
jefty,  and  the  garrifon  is  draughted  from  Panama. 

About  eight  toifes  from  the  above  fort,  is  a town 
of  the  fame  name.  The  houfes  are  principally  of  reeds, 
and  the  inhabitants  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  and  Mefti- 
zos.  They  are  a brave  and  aftive  people,  and  on  oc- 
cafion  take  up  arms  to  the  number  of  triple  the  ufual 
garrifon  of  the  fort. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  facing  it,  on  a low  and  level 
ground,  ftands  the  royal  cuftom-houle,  where  an  ac- 
count is  taken  of  all  goods  going  up  the  Chagre.  Here 
the  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  1 20  toifes,  but  grows 
narrower  gradually  as  you  approach  its  fource.  At 
Cruces,  the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  it  is 
only  twenty  toifes  broad  ; the  neareft  diftance  between 
this  town  and  the  mouth  is  2 1 miles,  and  the  bearing 
N.  W.  70  24'  wefterly  j but  the  diftance  meafured 
along  the  feveral  windings  of  the  river,  is  no  lefs  than 
43  miles. 

It  breeds  a great  numbers  of  caymanes  or  alliga- 
tors ; creatures  often  feen  on  its  banks,  which 
are  impafiable  both  on  account  of  the  clofenefs  of 
the  trees,  and  the  bullies  which  cover  the  ground, 
as  it  were  with  thorns.  Some  of  thefe  trees,  elpeci- 
ally  the  cedar,  are  ufed  in  making  the  canoes  or  ban- 
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jas,  employed  on  the  river.  Many  of  them  being  un- 
dermined by  the  water,  are  thrown  down  by  the  fwell- 
ings  of  the  river  ■,  but  the  prodigious  magnitude  of 
the  trunk,  and  their  large  and  extenfive  branches,  hin- 
der them  from  being  carried  away  by  the  current ; 
fo  that  they  remain  near  their  original  fituation,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  and  even  danger  of  the  vefiels  •, 
for  the  greateft  part  of  them  being  under  water,  a 
veflel  by  ftriking  fuddenly  on  them,  is  frequently  over- 
fet.  Another  obftruttion  to  the  navigation  of  this  ri- 
ver is  the  races,  or  fwift  currents,  over  the  fhallows, 
where  thofe  vefiels,  tho’  built  for  that  purpofe,  cannot 
proceed  for  want  of  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  ; fo 
that  they  are  obliged  to  be  lightened  till  they  have 
pafied  the  fhallow. 

The  barks  employed  on  this  river  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  chatas  and  bongos,  called  in  Peru,  bonques.  The 
firft  are  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  of  timber,  like 
barks,  and  of  a great  breadth,  that  they  may  draw 
but  little  water ; they  carry  fix  or  feven  hundred  quin- 
tals. The  bongos  are  formed  out  of  one  piece  of 
wood,  and  it  is  furprizing  to  think  there  fhould  be 
trees  of  fuch  a prodigious  bulk,  fome  of  them  being 
eleven  Paris  feet  broad,  and  carrying  conveniently 
four  or  five  hundred  quintals.  Both  forts  have  a ca- 
bin at  the  ftern  for  the  conveniency  of  the  paflengers, 
and  a kind  of  awning  fupported  with  wooden  ftanch- 
eons  reaching  to  the  head,  and  a partition  in  the  mid-  t 
die,  which  is  alfo  continued  the  whole  length  of  the 
veflel ; and  over  the  whole,  when  the  veflel  is  loaded, 
are  laid  hides,  that  the  goods  may  not  be  damaged  by 
the  violence  of  the  rains,  which  are  very  frequent  here. 

Each  of  thefe  require,  befides  the  pilot,  at  lead  eight- 
een, or  twenty  robuft  Negroes  j for  without  fuch  a 
number,  they  would  not  be  able,  in  going  up,  to 
make  any  way  againft  the  current. 

All  the  forefts  and  woods  near  this  river  are  full 
of  wild  beafts,  efpecially  different  kinds  of  monkeys. 

4 ' They 
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They  are  of  various  colours,  as  black,  brown,  red- 
ifh,  and  ftriated ; there  is  alfo  the  fame  diversity  in 
their  fize  ; fome  being  a yard  long,  others  about  half 
a yard,  and  others  l'carce  one  third.  The  flelh  of  all 
thefe  different  kinds  is  highly  valued  by  the  Negroes, 
efpecially  that  of  the  red  •,  but  however  delicate  the 
meat  may  be,  the  fight  of  them  is,  I think,  enough 
to  make  the  appetite  abhor  them ; for,  when  dead, 
they  are  fcalded  in  order  to  take  of  the  hair,  whence 
the  fkin  is  contracted  by  the  heat,  and  when  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  looks  perfectly  white,  and  very 
greatly  refembles  a child  of  about  two  or  three  years  of 
age,  when  crying.  This  refemblance  is  fhocking  to 
humanity,  yet  the  fcarcity  of  other  food  in  many  parts 
of  America,  renders  the  flelh  of  thefe  creatures  valua- 
ble •,  and  not  only  the  Negroes,  but  the  Creoles  and 
Europeans  themfelves,  make  no  fcruple  of  eating  it. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  excel  the  profpe&s 
which  the  rivers  of  this  country  exhibit.  The  molt 
fertile  imagination  of  a painter  can  never  equal  the 
magnificence  of  the  rural  landfcapes  here  drawn  by  the 
pencil  of  nature.  The  groves  which  fhade  the  plains, 
and  extend  their  branches  to  the  river  ; the  various 
dimenfioms  of  the  trees,  which  cover  the  eminences  ; 
the  texture  of  their  leaves  ; the  figure  of  their  fruits, 
and  the  various  colours  they  exhibit  •,  form  a mod  de- 
lightful fcene,  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
infinite  variety  of  creatures  with  which  it  is  diverfifi- 
ed.  The  different  fpecies  of  monkeys,  lkipping  in 
troops  from  tree  to  tree,  hanging  from  the  branches, 
and  in  other  places  fix  eight  or  more,  of  them  linked 
together  in  order  to  pafs  a river,  and  the  dams  with 
their  young  on  their  fhoulders,  throwing  themfelves 
into  odd  poftures,  making  a thoufand  grimaces,  will 
perhaps  appear  fictitious  to  thofe  who  have  not  a&c-C 
ally  feen  it : but  if  the  birds  are  confidered,  our  rea- 
fon  for  admiration  will  be  greatly  augmented.  For 
befides  thofe  already  mentioned  (book  i.  chap,  vii.) 
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and  which  from  their  great  abundance,  feem  to  have 
had  their  origin  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  here  are  a 
great  variety  of  others,  alfo  eatable  •,  as  the  wild  and 
royal  peacock,  the  turtle  dove,  and  the  heron.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  four  or  five  different  fpecies,  fome  en- 
tirely white  •,  others  of  the  fame  colour,  except  the 
neck  and  fome  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  red ; o- 
thers  black,  only  the  neck,  tips  of  the  wings  and  the 
belly  white  •,  and  fome  with  other  mixture  of  colours ; 
and  all  differing  in  fize.  The  fpecies  firft  mentioned 
are  the  leaft  ; and  the  white  mixed  with  black,  the 
largefl  and  moil  palatable.  The  flefh  of  peacocks, 
pheafants  and  other  kinds  is  alfo  very  delicate.  The 
trees  along  the  banks  of  this  river,  are  furprizingly 
loaded  with  fruit ; but  the  pine-apples,  both  for  beau- 
ty, largenefs,  flavour  and  fragrancy,  excel  thofe  of 
all  other  countries,  and  are  highly  efteemed  in  all  parts 
of  America. 

On  our  arrival  at  Cruces  we  went  on  fhore,  and 
were  entertained  by  the  alcalde  of  the  town,  whofe 
houle  was  that  of  the  cuftoms,  where  an  account  is 
taken  of  all  goods  brought  up  the  river.  Having, 
with  all  poflible  difpatch,  got  every  thing  ready  for 
our  journey  to  Panama,  on  the  29th  at  half  an  hour 
after  eleven  in  the  morning  we  fet  out,  and  reached 
that  city  by  three  quarters  after  fix  in  the  evening. 
We  made  it  our  firft  bufinefs  to  wait  on  the  prefident, 
a mark  of  refpeft  due  not  only  to  his  dignity,  but  alfo 
to  the  many  civilities  he  had  fhewn  us.  This  wor- 
thy gentleman  received  us  all,  and  particularly  the 
foreigners,-  in  the  moft  cordial  and  endearing  manner. 
He  alfo  recommended  to  all  the  king’s  officers,  and 
other  perfons  of  the  firft  diftinftion  in  the  city,  not  to 
be  wanting  in  any  good  office,  or  mark  of  efteem  : 
At  behaviour  which  fhewed  at  once  the  weight  of  the 
royal  orders,  and  his  zeal  to  execute  his  fovereigns 
pleafure. 

Some  indifpenfable  preparations,  which  were  to  be 
’ ' ’ x made 
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made  for  the  profecutiod  of  our  journey,  detained  us 
longer  at  Panarr\a  than  we  expected.  We,  however, 
employed  our  time  to  the  beft  advantage,  making 
feveral  obfervations,  particularly  on  the  latitude  and 
the  pendulum  ; but  the  proximity  of  jupiter  at  that 
time  to  the  lun,  hindered  u,s  from  fettling  the  longi- 
tude. I alfo  employed  myfelf  in  taking  a plan  of  the 
place,  with  all  its  fortifications,  and  adjacent  coaft. 
At  length,  all  things  being  in  readinefs,  we  embark- 
ed without  any  farther  lofs  of  time. 

t 

» * 

■■  1 1 ■ ■ * — 

C H A P.  II. 

Dcfcription  of  the  city  of  Panama. 

PAnama  is  built  on  an  ifthmus  of  the  fame  name, 
the  coaft  of  which  is  wafhed  by  the  fouth  fea. 
From  the  obfervations  we  made  here  we  found  the  la- 
titude of  this  city  to  be  8°  57'  48"i  north.  With  re- 
gard to  its  longitude  there  are  various  opinions,  none 
of  the  aftronomers  having  been  able  from  obfervati- 
ons made  on  the  fpot  to  afcertain  it ; fo  that  it  is  ftill 
doubtful  whether  it  lies  on  the  eaftor  weft  fide  of  the 
meridian  of  Porto  Bello.  The  French  geographers 
will  have  it  to  lie  on  the  call  fide,  and  accordingly 
have  placed  it  fo  in  their  maps  ; but,  in  thofe  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  is  on  the  weft  fide : and  I conceive 
the  latter,  from  the  frequent  journeys  they  make 
from  one  place  to  the  other,  may  be  concluded  to 
have  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  refpedtive 
fituations  ; whereas  the  former  being  ftrangers  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  thofe  places-,  have  not  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  fo  frequent  obfervations.  I allow  in- 
deed, that  among  the  Spaniards  who  make  dais  little 
journey,  the  number  is  exceeding  fmall  of  thofe,  who 
have  either  capacity  or  inclination  for  forming  a well- 
grounded  judgment  of  the  road  they  travel,  but  there 
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have  been  alfo  many  expert  pilots,  and  other  perfons 
of  curiofity,  who  have  employed  their  attention  on  it 
and  from  their  report  the  fituation  of  the  city  has  been 
determined.  This  opinion  is  in  fome  meafure  con- 
firmed by  our  courfe,  the  direction  of  which  on  the 
river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  town  of  Cruces,  was  eaft 
6°  1 5' foutherly  j and  the  diftance  being  21  miles, 
the  difference  between  the  two  meridians  is  20  mi- 
nutes, the  diftance  Chagre  is  fituated  to  the  weft  of 
Cruces.  We  muft  alfo  confider  the  diftance  between 
Porto  Bello  and  Chagre.  During  the  firft  two  hours 
and  a half  we  failed  a league  and  a half  an  hour  j 
when  the  land  breeze  fpringing  up,  we  failed  two 
leagues  an  hour,  for  feven  hours ; which  in  all 
makes  1 8 leagues  ; and  the  whole  courfe  having 
been  very  nearly  weft,  the  difference  of  longitude 
muft  have  been  44  miles  ; or  41,  allowing  for  what 
might  have  been  wanting  of  a due  weft  courfe  ; and 
from  this  again  fubtradting  the  20  minutes  which 
Cruces  lies  to  the  eaft  of  Chagre,  the  refult  is,  that 
Cruces  is  fituated  twenty-one  minutes  to  the  weftward 
of  Porto  Bello.  To  this  laft  refult  muft  be  added  the 
diftance  of  meridians  between  Cruces  and  Panama, 
the  bearing  of  which  is  near  S.  W.  and  N.  E.  and 
reckoning  that  we  travelled,  on  account  of  the  rough- 
nefs  and  cragginefs  of  the  road,  only  three  quarters 
of  a league  an  hour,  during  the  feven  hours,  the 
whole  is  14  miles,  and  confequently  the  difference  of 
meridians,  10  minutes  and  a half.  Confequently  Pa- 
nama is  fituated  about  30  minutes  weft  of  Porto  Bello  ; 
and  the  Spanifh  artifts  nearer  the  truth  than  the  French. 

The  firft;  difcovery  of  Panama  the  Spaniards  owe 
to  Tello  de  Guzman,  who  landed  here  in  1515  ; but 
found  only  fome  fifhermen’s  huts,  this  being  a very 
proper  place  for  their  bufinefs,  and  from  thence  the 
Indians  called  it  Panama,  which  fignifies  a place  a- 
bounding  in  fifh.  Before  this,  namely  in  the  yeap 
1513,  Bafco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  difcovered  the  fouth 
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fea,  and  took  legal  pofieflion  of  it  in  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  Caftile.  The  difcovery  of  Panama  was,  in 
the  year  1518,  followed  by  the  lettlementof  a colony 
there,  under  Pedrarias  Davila,  governor  of  Caftilla 
del  Oro,  the  name  by  which  this  Terra  Firma  was 
then  called.  And  in  1521,  his  catholic  majefty,  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  conftituted  it'  a city,  with  the 
proper  privileges. 

It  was  this  city’s  misfortune,  in  the  year  1670,  to 
be  facked  and  burnt  by  John  Morgan,  an  Engifh  ad- 
venturer. He  had  before  taken  Porto  Bello  and  Ma- 
racaybo  ; and  retiring  to  the  iflands,  he  every  where 
publifhed  his  defign  of  going  to  Panama  ; upon  which 
many  of  the  pirates  |who  then  infefted  thofe  feas  joined 
him.  He  firft  failed  for  Chagre,  where  he  land- 
ed fome  of  his  men,  and  at  the  fame  time  battered 
the  caftle  with  his  fhips  •,  but  his  fuccefs  wa^  owing  to 
a very  extraordinary  accident.  His  ftrength  was  con- 
fiderably  diminifhed  by  the  great  numbers  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  fort,  and  he  began  to  think  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  retreat ; when  an  arrow  {hot  from  the  bow 
of  an  Indian,  lodged  in  the  eye  of  one  of  Morgan’s 
companions.  The  perfon  wounded  being  rendered 
defperate  by  the  pain,  but  with  a remarkable  firm- 
nefs  and  prefence  of  mind,  drew  the  arrow  from  the 
wound,  and  wrapping  one  of  its  ends  in  cotton,  or  tow, 
put  it  into  his  mu{ket,  which  was  ready  loaded,  and 
difcharged  it  into  the  fort,  where  the  roofs  of  the 
houfes  were  of  ftraw  and  the  Tides  of  wood,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  that  couutry.  The  arrow  fell 
on  one  of  the  roofs,  and  immediately  fet  it  on  fire, 
which  was  not  at  firft  obferved  by  the  befieged,  who 
were  bufy  in  defending  the  place  ; but  the  fmoke  and 
flames  foon  informed  them  of  the  toral  deftruftion  of 
the  fort,  and  of  the  magazine  of  powder,  which  the 
flames  muft  foon  reach.  Such  an  unexpected  acci- 
dent filled  them  with  terror  and  eonfufion ; the  cou- 
rage of  the  fpldiers  degenerated  into  tumult,  and  difo- 
I 3 bedience. 
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bedience,  and  every  one,  being  eager  to  fave  himfelf, 
the  works  were  loon  abandoned,  in  order  to  efcape  the 
double  danger  of  being  either  burnt  or  blown  up.  The 
commandant,  however,  determined  to  do  all  in  his 
power,  dill  defended  the  fort,  with  fixteen  or  twen- 
ty foldiers,  being  all  that  were  left  him,  till,  co- 
vered with  wounds,  he  fell  a vidlim  to  his  loyalty. 
The  pirates,  encouraged  by  this  accident,  pulhed 
their  attack  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and  the  few  peo- 
ple were  obliged  to  furrender  the  place,  which  the  vio- 
lence of  the  flames  foon  laid  in  alhes.  Having  fur- 
mounted  this  difficulty,  the  grcateft  part  of  them  pur- 
fued  their  voyage  up  the  river  in  boats  and  lances, 
leaving  the  ffiips  at  an  anchor,  for  the  defence  of  their 
new  conqued.  The  detachment  having  landed  at 
Cruces  marched  towards  Panama,  and  on  the  Saba- 
na,  a fpacious  plain  before  the  city,  they  had  feveral 
fkirmilhes,  in  which  Morgan  always  gained  the  ad- 
vantage ; fo  that  he  made  himfelf  mader  of  the  city, 
but  found  it  almod  forfaken  •,  the  inhabitants,  on  fee- 
ing their  men  defeated,  having  retired  into  the  woods. 
He  now  plundered  it  at  his  leilure,  and,  after  (laying 
fome  days,  agreed,  for  a large  ranfom,  to  evacuate 
it  without  damaging  the  buildings  ; but  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money,  the  city  was  fet  on  fire,  by  ac- 
cident, as  they  gave  out,  and  as  the  hidory  of  his 
adventures  relates  ; but  it  is  much  more  probable, 
that  it  was  done  by  defign.  To  pretend  it  was  owing 
to  accident  feemed  to  them  the  bed  palliative  for  their 
violating  the  treaty. 

This  misfortune  rendering  it  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  rebuild  the  city,  it  was  removed  to  its  prefent  fitu- 
ation,  which  is  about  a league  and  a half  from  the 
former,  and  much  more  convenient.  It  has  a wall 
of  free-done,  and  defended  by  a large  garrifon  of  re- 
gulars ; from  whence  detachments  are  fent  to  do  duty 
at  Darien,  Porto  Bello,  and  Chagre.  Near  the  city 
on  the  north-wed,  is  a mountain  called  Ancon,  whofe 
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perpendicular  height  by  a geometrical  menfuratiori, 
we  found  to  be  101  toii'es. 

The  houfes  in  general,  when  we  vifited  this  city, 
were  of  wood,  having  but  one  ftory,  and  a tiled  roof, 
but  large  ; and  from  their  difpofition  and  the  fyme- 
try  of  their  windows,  made  a handfome  appearance. 
A few  were  of  ftone.  Without  the  walls  is  an  open 
fuburb,  larger  than  the  city  itfelf,  and  the  houfes  of 
the  fame  materials  and  conftruftion  as  thofe  within, 
except  fuch  as  border  on  the  country,  moll  of  which 
are  thatched  with  ftraw  ; and  among  them  fome  bu- 
jios,  or  huts.  The  llreets  both  of  the  city  and  fub- 
urb, are  ftrait,  broad,  and,  for  the  moll  part,  paved. 
• Tho*  the  greateft  part  of  the  houfes  were  formerly 
of  wood,  fires  were  rarely  known  at  Panama,,  the  na- 
ture of  the  timber  being  fuch,  that  if  any  fire  is  laid 
on  the  floor,  or  placed  againft  a wall,  it  is  productive 
of  no  other  confequence  than  that  of  making  a hole, 
without  kindling  into  a flame  ; and  the  fire  itfelf  ex-, 
tinguilhed  by  the  alhes.  But  notwithftanding  this 
excellent  quality  in  the  wood,  in  the  year  1737,  the 
city  was  almoft  entirely  confirmed,  the  goodnefs  of  the 
timber  being  unable  to  fecure  it  from  the  ravages  of 
the  flames  ; indeed,  by  the  concurrence  of  another 
caufe,  the  timber  was  then  rendered  more  combufti- 
ble.  The  fire  began  in  a cellar,  where,  among  other 
goods  there  were  great  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  naph- 
tha and  brandy ; lb  that  the  fire  being,  as  it  were  fa- 
turated  with  thefe  fubftances,  foon  reached  the  walls, 
and  this  Angular  kind  of  wood,  became  a more  ealy 
pray  to  the  devouring  flames.  In  this  conflagration 
the  fuburb  owed  its  fafety  to  its  diftance  from  the  ci- 
ty, which  is  1200  toifes.  Since  this  misfortune  it 
has  been  again  rebuilt,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
houfes  are  now  of  ftone,  all  forts  of  materials  for 
buildings  of  this  kind  being  here  in  the  greateft 
plenty. 

In  this  city  is  a tribunal  or  royal  audience,  in  which 
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he  governor  of  Panama  prefides  ; and  to  this  em- 
ployment is  annexed  the  captainfhip  general  of  Terra 
Firma,  and  is  generally  conferred  on  an  officer  of  dif- 
tinclion,  tho’  his  common  title  is  that  of  prefident  of 
' Panama.  It  has  alfo  a cathedral,  and  a chapter  con- 
filling  of  the  biffiop,  and  a number  of  prebendaries  : 
An  ayuntamiento,  or  corporation,  compofed  of  al- 
caldes and  regidores  : three  officers  of  revenue,  under 
an  accomptant,  treafurer  and  agent ; and  a court  of 
inquifition  appointed  by  the  tribunal  of  inquifition  at 
Carthagena.  The  cathedral,  and  alfo  the  convents 
are  of  Hone  •,  indeed  before  the  conflagration  feveral 
of  the  latter  were  of  wood  ; but  that  terrible  misfor- 
tune Ihewed  them  the  neceffity  of  ufing  more  folid  ma- 
terials. . The  convents  are  thofe  of  the  dominicans, 
francifcans,  augullines,  and  fathers  of  mercy  ; a col- 
lege of  jeluits,  a nunnery  of  the  order  of  St.  Clara, 
and  an  hofpital  of  St.  Juan  de  Dios.  The  (lender  re- 
venues will  not  admit  of  their  being  very  numerous  •, 
and  accordingly  the  ornaments  of  the  churches  are  nei- 
ther remarkably  rich,  nor  contemptible. 

The  decorations  of  private  houfes  are  elegant,  but, 
not  collly  ; and  tho’  there  are  here  no  perfons  of  fuch 
monllrous  fortunes,  as  in  fome  cities  of  America, 
yet,  it  is  not  deftitute  of  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  all 
have  a Efficiency  ; fo  that  if  it  cannot  be  clafied  a- 
mong  opulent  cities,  it  is  certainly  above  poverty. 

The  harbour  of  this  city  is  formed  in  its  road,  by 
the  Ihelter  of  feveral  iflands,  particularly  Iflade  Naos, 
de  Perico,  and  Flamencos  •,  and  the  anchoring  place 
is  before  the  fecond,  and  thence  called  Perico.  The 
Ihips  here  lie  very  fafe,  and  their  diftance  from  the 
city  is  about  two  leagues  and  a half,  or  three  leagues. 

The  tides  are  regular,  and,  according  to  an  obfer- 
vation  we  made  on  the  day  of  the  conjunction,  it  was 
high-water  at  three  in  the  evening.  The  water  rifes 
and  falls  confiderably,  fo  that  the  (hore  lying  on  a 
gentle  Hope,  is  at  low  water  left  dry  to  a great  dif- 
tance, 
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tance.  And  here,  we  may  obferve  the  great  differ- 
ence of  the  tides  in  the  north  and  fouth  feas,  being 
diretftly  oppofite  ; what  in  the  ports  on  the  north  fea, 
is  accounted  irregular,  is  regular  in  the  fouth  ; and 
when  in  the  former  it  ceafes  to  increafe  or  decreafe,  in 
the  latter  it  both  rifes  and  falls,  extending  itfelf  over 
the  flats,  and  widening  the  channels,  as  the  proper 
effedl  of  the  flux  and  reflux.  This  particular  is  fo  ge- 
neral as  to  be  obferved  in  all  the  ports  of  the  fouth 
fea  j for  even  at  Manta,  which  is  almoft  under  the 
equinoctial,  the  fea  regular  ebbs  and  flows  nearly  fix 
hours  ; and  the  effects  of  thefe  two  motions  are  fuffi- 
ciently  vifible  along  the  fhores.  The  fame  alfb  hap- 
pens in  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  where  the  quantity  of 
its  waters  does  not  interrupt  the  regular  fucceflion  of 
the  tides.  The  fame  phenomena  are  feen  at  Paita, 
Guanchaco,  Callao,  and  the  other  harbours  ; but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  water  riles  and  falls  more  in 
Ibme  places  than  in  others  •,  fo  that  we  cannot  here  ve- 
rify the  well-grounded  opinion  entertained  by  failors, 
namely,  that  between  the  tropics  the  tides  are  irregu- 
lar both  in  the  difproportion  of  the  time  of  flood  to 
that  of  the  ebb,  and  alfo  in  the  quantity  of  water  rifl- 
ing or  falling  by  each  of  thefe  motions  •,  the  contrary 
happening  here.  This  phasnomenon  is  not  eafily  ac- 
counted for  •,  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  this  ifthmus, 
or  narrow  neck  of  land,  feparating  the  two  feas,  con- 
fines their  waters,  whereby  each  is  fubjedt  to  different 
laws. 

The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  in  this  road 
is  70  39'  eafterly.  Both  the  road  and  whole  coaft  a- 
bound  in  a great  variety  of  excellent  fifh,  among 
which  are  two  kinds  of  oyfters,  one  fmaller  than  the 
other ; but  the  fmalleft  are  much  the  belt. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  are  a great  number  of 
pearls,  and  the  oyfters  in  which  they  are  found  are 
remarkably  delicious.  This  kind  of  fifhery  is  of 
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great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  iflands  in 
this  bay. 

The  harbour  of  Perico  is  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Peru  fleet,  during  the  time  of  the  fair  ; and  is  never 
without  barks  loaded  with  provifions  from  the  ports 
of  Peru,  and  a great  number  of  coafting  veffels  going 
from  thence  to  Choco,  and  parts  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  that  kingdom. 

Th  e winds  are  the  fame  as  along  the  whole  coaft ; 
the  tides  or  currents  are  ftronger  near  the  iflands  than 
at  a Alliance  from  them  ; but  no  general  rule  can  be 
given  with  regard  to  their  courfe,  that  depending  on 
the  place  where  the  fhip  is,  with  regard  to  the  chan- 
nels which  they  form.  They  alfo  vary  in  the  fame 
place  according  to  the  winds.  Let  it  therefore  fuffice 
that  we  have  (hewn  there  are  tides  on  this  coaft,  that 
on  any  occalion,  this  notice  may  be  applied  to  ufe. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  climate  and  inhabitants  of  Panama. 

IN  many  countries  of  America  there  is  fuch  a re- 
femblance  between  the  inhabitants  and  cuftoms 
that  they  appear  the  fame.  This  is  equally  obferva- 
ble  in  the  climate,  when  no  difference  is  occafioned  by 
the  accidental  difpofition  of  the  ground,  or  quality  of 
the  foil.  But  this  fubjeft  having  been  already  fuffi- 
ciently  handled,  a rational  curiofity  will  require  us  on- 
ly to  mention  thofe  particulars  in  which  they  differ. 
Thus,  after  faying  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  refem- 
ble  thofeof  Carthagena  with  regard  to  their  conftitution, 
I muft  add  that  there  is  fome  difference  in  their  difpo- 
fition, thofe  of  Panama  being  more  parfimonious, 
more  defigning,  and  infidious,  and  flopping  at  no- 
thing when  profit  is  in  view,  the  pole-ftar  both  of  Eu- 
ropeans and  Creoles,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
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which  fet  the  firft  example.  The  fame  felfifhnefs  and 
parfimony  reigns  equally  among  the  women,  fome 
Spanifh  ladies  excepted,  who  have  accompanied  their 
hufbands,  appointed  auditors,  or  to  fome  other  em- 
ployments •,  thefe  ftill  retaining  the  qualities  they  im- 
bibed from  education. 

The  women  of  Panama  begin  to  imitate  the  drels 
of  thofe  of  Peru,  which  when  they  go  abroad,  con- 
fifts  only  of  a gown  and  petticoat  nearly  refembling 
thofe  worn  in  Spain  ; but  at  home,  onvifits,  and  fome 
particular  ceremonies,  their  fhift  is  their  only  cloathing 
from  the  waift  upwards.  The  fleeves  are  very  long 
and  broadband  quite  open  in  the  lower  part  or  near  the 
hand  •,  and  thefe,  like  the  bofom,  are  decorated  with 
very  fine  lace,  the  chief  pride  of  the  ladies  of  Pana- 
jna.  They  wear  girdles,  and  five  or  fix  chaplets  or 
rows  of  beads  about  their  necks,  fome  fet  in  gold, 
fome  of  coral  mix’d  with  fmall  pieces  of  gold,  and 
others  lefs  coftly  ; but  all  of  different  fizes,  in  order 
to  make  the  greater  fhow ; and  befides  thefe,  one, 
two,  or  more  gold  chains  having  fome  relicks  appen- 
dent  from  them.  Round  their  arms  they  wear  brace- 
lets of  gold  and  tombac  •,  alfo  firings  of  pearls,  co- 
rals and  bugles.  Their  petticoat  reaches  only  from 
their  waifi:  to  the  calf  of  their  legs  and  from  thence 
to  a little  above  their  ancle  hangs,  from  their  under 
petticoat,  a broad  lace.  The  Meftizo,  or  negro  wo- 
men, or  the  coloured  women  as  they  are  called  here, 
are  diftinguifhed  in  their  drefs  from  thofe  of  Spain, 
only  by  the  gown  and  petticoat ; the  particular  privi- 
lege of  the  latter,  and  which  alfo  gives  them  the  title 
of  fignora ; tho’  many  of  them  have  little  to  boafl:  of, 
either  with  regard  to  rank  or  wealth. 

If  I omitted  in  Carthagena  the  following  obferva- 
tion,  it  was  in  order  to  referve  it  for  this  place  ; name- 
ly, that  in  Carthagena,  Porto  Bello,  and  Panama, 
the  inhabitants  have  a yery  fingular  pronunciation  } 
and  as  fome  nations  have  a haughty  accent,  fome  a 
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politenefs  in  their  manner  of  expreflion,  and  others 
i'peak  in  a very  quick  manner ; fo  here  their  pro- 
nunciation has  a faintnefs  and  languor,  which  is  ve- 
ry difagreeable,  till  we  are  reconciled  to  it  by  cuftom. 
And  what  is  ftill  more  particular,  they  have  each  a dif- 
ferent accent  in  this  languor  ; befides  particular  fyl- 
lables  peculiar  to  each,  and  no  lefs  different  than  they 
are  from  the  manner  of  fpeaking  ufed  in  Spain.  This 
may  indeed,  in  fome  meafure,  flow  from  the  ill  habit 
of  their  bodies,  weakened  by  the  exceflive  heat  of  the 
climate  \ but  I believe  it  is  principally  owing  to  a bad 
cuftom. 

The  only  difference  between  the  climate  of  Cartha- 
gena  and  this  is,  that  fummer  begins  later  and  ends 
fooner,  as  the  longer  the  Brifas  delay  their  return,  the 
fooner  they  are  over.  From  many  thermometrical 
obfervations  made  on  feveral  days  without  any  fenfi- 
ble  difference  betwixt  them  at  the  fame  hours,  on 
the  5th  and  6th  of  January  1736,  at  fix  in  the  morn- 
ing they  found  the  liquor  at  10204-,  at  noon  1023?, 
and  at  3 in  the  afternoon,  at  1025.  But,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Brifas  now  began 
to  blow,  and  confequently,  was  not  the  time  of  the 
greateft  heats ; thefe  prevailing  in  the  months  of  Au- 
guft,  September,  and  October. 

Tho’  this  climate  would  naturally  be  fuppofed  to 
produce  the  fame  plants  with  others  in  the  fame  lati- 
tude, it  is  very  different.  Nor  does  this  feem  to  pro- 
ceed from  any  defedt  in  the  foil,  but  from  the  fond- 
nefs  of  the  inhabitants  for  trade,  and  their  total  ne- 
gledt  of  agriculture,  as  too  laborious.  But  be  the 
real  caufe  of  it  what  it  will,  this  is  certain,  that  even 
in  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  city,  the  land  is  left  en- 
tirely to  nature ; nor  does  the  leaft  veftiges  remain  of 
its  being  formerly  cultivated.  From  hence  proceeds 
a fcarcity  of  all  things,  and  confequently  they  are 
fold  at  a high  price.  Here  are  no  pulfe  or  pot-herbs  of 
*ny  kind  j and  that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  fterility  of 
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the  earth,  we  had  an  evident  proof  in  a fmall  garden 
belonging  to  a Gallician,  where  all  things  of  this  kind 
were  produced  in  great  plenty.  By  this  means  Pa- 
nama is  under  a neceffity  of  being  fupplied  with  every 
thing,  either  from  the  coaft  of  Peru,  or  places  in  its 
own  jurifdi&ion. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  ufual  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Panama. 

TH  E very  want  of  provifions  caufes  the  tables 
at  Panama  to  be  better  furnilhed  ; and  it  may 
be  truly  faid  that  this  city  fubfifts  wholly  by  com- 
merce, whatever  is  confumed  in  it  coming  from  other 
places.  The  Chips  of  Peru,  are  continually  employ- 
ed in  exporting  goods  from  that  country,  and  the 
coafting  barks  in  bringing  the  produfts  of  the  feveral 
places  in  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  of  Varaguas.  So 
that  Panama  is  plentifully  furnifhed  with  the  belt  of 
wheat,  maize,  poultry,  and  cattle.  Whether  it  be 
owing  to  the  fuperior  goodnels  of  their  food,  the  tem- 
perament of  the  climate,  or  to  fome  other  caufe  to  me 
unknown,  it  is  certain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  ci- 
ty, are  not  fo  meagre  and  pale,  as  thole  who  live  at 
Carthagena  and  Porto  Bello. 

Their  common  food  is  a creature  called  iguana. 
It  is  amphibious,  living  equally  on  the  land  and  in  the 
water.  It  refembles  an  alligator  in  lhape,  but  is 
fomething  larger,  being  generally  above  a yard  in 
length ; fome  are  confiderably  bigger,  and  others 
lefs.  It  is  of  a yellowilh-green  colour,  but  of  a 
brighter  yellow  on  the  belly  than  on  the  back,  where 
the  green  predominates.  It  has  four  legs  like  a li- 
zard ; but  its  claws  are  much  longer  in  proportion  ; 
they  are  joined  by  a web,  which  covers  them,  and  is 
of  the  fame  form  as  thofe  of  geefe,  except  that  the 
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talons  at  the  end  of  the  toes  are  much  longer,  and  pro- 
ject entirely  out  of  the  web  or  membrane.  Its  (kin 
is  covered  with  a thin  fcale  adhering  to  it,  and  which 
renders  it  rough  and  hard  ; and  from  the  crown  of  itrs' 
head  to  the  beginning  of  its  tail,  which  is  generally  a- 
bout  half  a yard,  runs  a line  of  vertical  fcales,  each 
fcale  being  from  one  to  two  lines  in  breadth,  and  three 
or  four  in  length,  feparated  lo" as  to’ reprefent  a 
kind  of  faw.  But  from  the  end  of  the  neck  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  the  fcales  gradually  lefien,  fo  as,  at 
the  latter  part  to  be  fcarce  vifible.  Its  belly  is,  in 
largenefs,  very  difproportionable  to  its  body  •,  and  its 
teeth  feparated  and  very  fharp  pointed.  On  the  water 
it  rather  walks  than  fwims,  being  fupported  by  the 
webs  of  its  feet ; and  on  that  element,  its  fwiftnefs 
is  fuch,  as  to  be  out  of  fight  in  an  inftant ; whereas 
on  the  land,  tho’  far  from  moving  heavily,  its  cele- 
rity is  greatly  lefs.  When  pregnant  its  belly  fwells 
to  an  enormous  fize,  and  indeed  they  often  lay  fixty 
eggs  at  a time,  each  of  which  is  as  large  as  thofe  of  a 
pidgeon.  Thefe  are  reckoned  a great  dainty,  not  On- 
ly at  Panama,  but  in  other  parts  where  this  creature 
is  found.  Thefe  eggs  are  all  inclofed  in  a long,  fine, 
membrane,  and  from  a kind  of  fixing.  The  flefh  of 
this  animal  is  exceeding  white,  and  univerfally  admir- 
ed by  all  ranks.  I tailed  both  the  flelh  and  the  eggs, 
but  the  latter  are  vifcid  in  the  mouth,  and  of  a very 
difagreeable  talte.  When  drefied,  their  colour  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  yolks,  of  hens  eggs.  The  tafte 
of  the  flefh  is  fomething  better,  but  tho’  fweet  has  a 
very  naufeous  fmell.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
compare  it  to  that  of  chicken  ; tho*  for  my  part,  I 
could  not  perceive  the  leafi:  fimilarity.  Thefe  people, 
who  by  being  accuftomed  to  fee  them  forget  the  na- 
tural horror  attending*  the  fight  of  an  alligator,  de- 
light in  this  food,  to  which  Europeans  can  hardly  re- 
concile themfelves. 

Here  are  two  Angularities  attributed  to  nature 
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and  firmly  believed  by  the  inhabitants ; one  in  the 
plant  called  yerva  del  gallo  ; the  other  the  fnake  call- 
ed la  cabeaz,  or  double-headed,  which  I fliaii  take 
notice  of. 

It  is  conftantly  afierted  in  this  city,  that  its  neigh- 
bourhood produces  a fnake  having  a head  at  each  ex- 
tremity -,  and  that  from  the  bite  of  each  a poilon  is 
conveyed  equal  in  activity  to  that  of  the  coral,  or  rattle- 
fnake : We  however,  could  not  have  the  fatisfaction  of 
feeing  one  of  thefe  ftrange  fpecies  v/hilft  we  were 
here,  tho’  we  uled  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  gra- 
tify our  curiofity  •,  but  according  to -report,  its  ul'ual 
length  is  about  half  a yard,  round,  and  in  figure 
perfedly  refembling  an  earth  worm.  Its  diameter  is 
about  fix  or  eight  lines,  and  its  head  different  from 
thole  of  other  fnakes  being  of  the  fame  dimenfions 
with  its  body.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  they  have 
only  one  head,  and  that  from  its  relembling  a tail, 
they  have  been  imagined  to  have  two.  The  motion 
of  it  is  very  flow,  and  its  colour  variegated  with  fpots 
of  a paler  tinft. 

The  herb  called  del  gallo,  or  cocks-herb,  is  fo 
highly  valued  here,  that  they  affirm  if  an  incifion  be 
made  round  the  neck  of  that  fowl,  provided  the  ver- 
tebra be  not  injured,  on  the  application  of  this  herb, 
the  wound  immediately  heals.  Whatever  conftruftion 
we  put  upon  this  pretended  cure  it  can  only  be  confi- 
dered  as  a mere  vulgar  notion  ; and  if  I mention  it 
* here,  it  is  with  no  other  intention,  than  to  latisfy 
thofe,  who  may  have  heard  of  it  before,  that  we  were 
not  ignorant  of  it. 

During  our  flay  at  Panama,  we  were  very  urgent 
with  thofe  who  related  this  ftory,  to  procure  us  fome 
of  the  herb,  that  we  might  make  the  experiment ; but 
in  this  we  were  as  unfortunate  as  in  the  article  of  the 
two-headed  fnake,  none  being  to  be  had.  I have 
however,  fince  been  told,  by  perfons  fettled  in  Pana- 
ma, that  it  was  very  common,  a fufficient  proof,  in 
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my  opinion,  that  the  ftory  has  no  foundation ; for 
if  it  was  fo  eafy  to  be  had,  and  of  fuch  furprizing  vir- 
tue, what  reaibn  could  they  have  for  refufing  to  con- 
vince us  by  ocular  demonftration.  It  may  have  a 
ftyptic  virtue  when  none  of  the  principal  blood-  vef- 
fels  are  injured  ; but  that  it  can  join  them  after  being 
cut,  together  with  the  nerves  and  tendons,  when  to- 
tally fevered,  no  perfon  of  any  knowledge  or  judg- 
ment will  ever  be  brought  to  believe.  And  if  its  ef- 
fects are  fo  remarkably  happy  on  poultry,  it  is  furely 
natural  to  think  it  lhould  have  the  fame  on  any  other 
animal ; and,  confequently,  on  the  human  lpecies.- 
If  this  were  the  cafe  it  would  be  of  infinite  value  •, 
and  no  foldier,  efpecially,  lhould  be  without  it,  as  a 
few  ounces  of  'this  grand  reltorative  would  immedi- 
ately cure  the  moll  terrible  wounds. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Panama. 

FROM  what  has  been  faid  relating  to  the  com* 
merce  of  Porto  Bello,  in  the  time  of  the  galli- 
ons,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  that  of  Panama  on  the 
fame  occafion,  this  city  being  the  firft  where  the  trea- 
fure  from  Peru  is  landed,  and  likewile  the  Itaple  for 
the  goods  brought  up  the  river  Chagre.  This  com- 
merce is  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  the  inhabitants, 
both  with  regard  to  letting  their  houfes,  the  freight 
of  vefiels,  the  hire  of  mules,  and  negroes,  who  form- 
ing themfelves  into  feparate  bodies  draw  along  from 
Cruces  large  bails,  or  any  brittle  and  delicate  wares  ; 
the  roads  here,  tho’  the  dillance  is  but  Ihort  by  croff- 
ing  the  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Cordilleras,  are 
in  fome  parts  fo  narrow,  that  a beall  of  burthen  can 
hardly  pafs  along,  and  confequently  an  imminent  dan- 
ger would  attend  the  employing  of  mules  for  this 
fervice. 

This 
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This  city,  even  during  the  abfence  of  the  armada, 
is  never  without  a great  number  of  ftrangers ; it  be- 
ing  the  thoroughfare  for  all  going  to  the  ports  of  Pe- 
ru, in  the  fouth  fea,  as  alfo  for  any  coming  from 
thence  to  Spain  : To  which  muft  be  added  the  conti- 
nual trade  carried  on  by  the  Peruvian  /hips,  which 
bring  variety  of  goods,  as  meal  of  different  forts, 
wines,  brandy  from  grapes,  or  brandy  caftilla,  as  it 
is  called  by  all  the  Americans  in  thefe  parts,  fugar, 
tallow,  leather,  olives,  oil,  and  the  like.  The  /hips 
from  Guayaquil  bring  cacao,  and  quinquina  or  jefu- 
its  bark,  which  always  meet  with  a quick  exporta- 
tion here,  efpecially  in  time  of  peace.  All  goods,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  Peru,  are  fubjeft  to  great  alterations 
in  their  prices,  fo  that  on  many  occafions  the  owners 
lofe  considerably,  and  fometimes  their  whole  purchafe. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  favourable  oppor- 
tunities when  they  triple  it,  according  to  the  plenty 
or  fcarcity  of  the  commodity.  The  different  forts  of 
meal,  are  in  particular  fubjed  to  this  accident,  they 
foon  becoming  fo  extremely  vitiated  by  the  great 
heat,  that  there  is  an  abfolute  neceffity  for  throwing 
them  overboard.  The  wines  and  brandies  alfo,  from 
the  heat  of  the  jarrs,  contrad  a pitchy  tafte,  and  are 
foon  unfit  for  ufe.  The  tallow  melts,  becomes  full 
of  maggots,  and  turns  into  a kind  of  earth  ; the  fame 
may  be  obferved  of  other  goods.  Hence  if  the  gain  is 
fometimes  very  great,  the  ri/k  of  the  lofs  is  propor- 
tional. 

The  coafting  barks  which  make  frequent  trips  from 
the  adjacent  ports,  fupply  the  city  with  hogs,  poul- 
try, hung  beef,  hog’s  lard,  plantanes,  roots,  and 
other  eatables  ; with  all  which,  this  city  by  the  induf- 
try  of  others,  is  abundantly  fupplied. 

The  Peru  and  Guayaquil  vefiels,  except  at  the  time 
when  the  armada  is  here,  return  empty,  except  when, 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  Negroes  on  board ; 
as  while  the  a/fiento  fubfifts.  there  is  at  Panama  a 
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fadtory,  or  office,  which  correfponds  with  that  at 
-Porto  Bello  j and  hither  the  Negroes  are  brought,  as 
being,  in  fome  meafure  the  ftaple  for  them,  with  re- 
gard to  the  kingdoms  of  Terra  Firma,  and  Peru. 

The  prefident  of  Panama  is  inverted  with  a power 
of  licencing  every  year,  one  or  two  ffiips,  which  go 
to  Sonfonate,  el  Kealejo,  and  other  ports  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guatemala  and  New  Spain,  to  fetch  from 
thence  tar,  naphtha,  and  cordage,  for  the  vefiels  be- 
longing to  the  Panama  trade ; they  carry  thither  fuch 
parts  of  the  Peruvian  goods,  as  do  not  find  a market 
at  Panama  j but  few  of  the  Ihips  which  have  obtain- 
ed this  permiffion,  return  immediately  ; for  the  molt 
profitable  part  of  their  trade  confifting  of  indigo,  they 
make  the  beft  of  their  way  to  Guayaquil,  or  other 
ports  farther  to  the  fouthward.  The  deamefs  of  pro- 
vifions  in  this  city  and  its  diftridt,  occafioned  by  the 
large  quantity  required  and  the  great  diftance  from 
whence  they  are  brought,  is  amply  compenfated  by 
the  multitude  and  value  of  the  pearls  found  in  the  oy- 
fters  of  its  gulph ; and  particularly  thofe  near  the 
jflands  del  Rey,  Tabaga,  and  others  to  the  number 
of  43,  forming  a fmall  archipelago.  The  firft  to 
whom  the  Indians  made  this  valuable  difcovery,  was 
Bafco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  in  his  paflage  this  way 
to  make  further  difcoveries  on  the  fouth  fea,  was  pre- 
fented  with  fome  by  Tumaco,  an  Indian  prince.  At 
prefent  they  are  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  there  are 
few  perfons  of  fubftance  near  Panama,  who  do  not 
employ  all,  or,  at  leaft,  part  of  their  flaves  in  this  fifh- 
ery,  the  manner  of  which  not  being  commonly  known, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  defcribe  it  here. 

• . The  owners  of  the  Negroes  employ  the  moft  proper 
perfons  for  this  fiffiery,  which  being  performed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  they  muft  be  both  expert  fwim- 
mers,  and  capable  of  holding  their  breath  a long 
time.  Thele  they  fend  to  the  iflands,  where  they  have 
huts  built  for  their  lodgings,  and  boats  which  hold 
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eight,  ten  or  twenty  Negroes  under  the  command  of 
an  officer.  In  thefe  boats  they  go  to  fuch  parts  as 
are  known  to  produce  pearls,  and  where  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  not  above  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  fathom. 
Here  they  come  to  an  anchor,  and  the  Negroes  having 
a rope  fattened  round  their  bodies,  and  the  other  end 
to  the  fide  of  tire  boat,  they  take  with  them  a fmall 
weight  to  accelerate  their  finking,  and  plunge  into  the 
water.  On  reaching  the  bottom  they  take  up  an  oyfter, 
which  they  put  under  the  left  arm  ; the  fecond  they 
hold  in  their  left  hand,  and  the  third  in  their  right ; 
with  thefe  three  oyfters,  and  fometimes  another  in  their 
mouth,  they  rife  to  breathe,  and  put  them  in  a bag. 
"When  they  have  refted  themfelves  a while  and  reco- 
vered their  breath,  they  dive  a fecond  time  ; and  thus 
continue,  till  they  have  either  compleated  their  tafk,  or 
their  ftrength  fails  them.  Every  one  of  thefe  Negro 
divers  is  Obliged  daily  to  deliver  his  mafter,  a certain 
fixed  number  of  pearls  ; fo  that  when  they  have  got 
the  requifite  number  of  oyfters  in  their  bag,  they  be- 
gin to  open  them,  and  deliver  the  pearls  to  the  offi- 
cer, till  they  have  made  up  the  number  due  to  their 
mafter  ; and  if  the  pearl  be  but  formed,  it  is  fufficient, 
without  any  regard  to  its  being  fmall  or  faulty.  The 
remainder,  however  large  or  beautiful,  are  the  Ne- 
groe’s  own  property,  nor  has  the  mafter  the  leaft  claim 
to  them,  the  flaves  being  allowed  to  fell  them  to  whom 
they  pleafe,  tho’  the  mafter  generally  purchafes  them 
at  a very  fmall  price. 

These  Negroes  cannot  every  day  make  up  their 
number,  as  in  many  of  the  oyfters  the  pearl  is  not  at 
all,  or  but  imperfectly  formed,  or  the  oyfter  is  dead, 
whereby  the  pearl  is  fo  damaged  as  to  be  of  no  value ; 
and  as  no  allowance  is  made  for  fuch  pearls,  they 
muft  make  up  their  number  with  others. 

Besides  the  toil  of  this  fifhery,  from  the  oyfters 
ftrongly  adhering  to  the  rocks,  drey  are  alfo  in  no  fmall 
danger  from  fome  kinds  of  fifh,  which  either  feize 
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the  Negroes,  or  by  ftriking  on  them,  crufh  them  by 
their  weight  againft  the  bottom.  So  that  thefe  crea- 
tures feem  to  know  that  men  are  robbing  them  of 
the  molt  valuable  product  of  their  element,  and  there- 
fore make  a vigorous  defence  againft  their  enemy. 
The  filhery  on  the  whole  coaft  is  obnoxious  to  the  fame 
danger  from  thefe  filh,  but  they  are  much  more  fre- 
quent where  fuch  riches  abound.  The  taburones,  and 
tintoreras,  which  are  of  an  enormous  fize,  feed  on  the 
bodies  of  thefe  unfortunate  filhermen  ; and  the  man- 
’ tas,  or  quilts,  either  prefs  them  to  death  by  wrapping 
their  fins  about  them,  or  crulh  them  againft  the  rocks 
by  their  prodigious  weight.  The  name  manta,  has 
' not  been  improperly  given  to  this  filh,  either  with  re- 
' gard  to  its  figure  or  property ; for  being  broad  and  long 
like  a quilt,  it  wraps  its  fins  round  a man  or  any  other 
animal  that  happens  to  come  within  its  reach,  and  im- 
mediately fqueezes  it  to  death.  This  filh  refembles 
a thornback  in  lhape,  but  is  prodigioufly  larger. 

Every  Negro  to  defend  himfelf  againft  thefe  ani- 
mals, carries  with  him  a lharp  knife,  with  which, 
if  the  filh  offers  to  aflault  him,  he  endeavours  to 
ftrike  it  in  a part  where  it  has  no  power  to  hurt  him  ; 
on  which  the  filh  immediately  flies.  The  officers 
keep  a watchful  eye  on  thefe  voracious  creatures,  and 
on  difcovering  them,  lhake  the  ropes  faftened  to  the 
Negroes  bodies,  that  they  may  be  upon  their  guard  ; 
many,  on  the  divers  being  in  danger,  have  thrown 
themfelves  into  the  water,  with  the  like  weapon, 
and  haften  down  to  their  defence : But  too  often 
all  their  dexterity  and  precaution  is  not  fufficient  to 
protect  the  diver  from  being  devoured  by  thefe  filh, 
or  lofing  one  of  his  legs  or  arms  by  their  bite.  Seve- 
ral fchemes  have  been  pradifed  to  prevent  fuch  me- 
lancholly  accidents  •,  but  they  have  hitherto  proved 
very  ineffectual. 

The  pearls  of  thefe  filheries  are  generally  of  a 
good  water,  and  fome  very  remarkable  both  in  their 
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lhape  and  fize -,  but  as  there  is  a difference  in  both 
thefe  properties,  fo  there  is  alfo  a difference  in  their 
water  and  colour ; fome  being  highly  valuable,  and 
others  as  remarkably  defective.  Some  of  thele  pearls, 
tho’  indeed  but  few,  are  fent  to  Europe,  the  greateft 
part  being  carried  to  Lima  j where  the  demand  for 
them  is  very  great,  being  not  only  univerfally  worn 
there  by  all  perfons  of  rank,  but  alfo  fent  from  thence 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Peru. 

Beside  s thefe  pearls  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Fir- 
ma,  was  formerly  equally  remarkable  for  the  fine  gold 
produced  by  the  mines  in  its  territories ; and  which, con- 
fequently,  proved  a very  confiderable  addition  to  its 
riches.  Part  of  thefe  mines  were  in  the  province  of  Ve- 
raguas,  others  in  that  of  Panama ; but  mod,  alfo 
the  richeft,  and  whofe  metal  was  of  the  fineft  quali- 
ty. were  in  the  province  of  Darien  j and,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  conftant  objects  of  the  miners.  But  the 
Indians  revolting,  and  making  themfelves  matters  of 
the  whole  province,  there  was  a neceflity  for  aban- 
doning thefe  mines,  by  which  means  the  greateft  part 
of  them  were  loft ; a few  only  remaining  on  the  fron- 
tiers, which  ftill  yield  a fmall  quantity  of  gold.  Their 
produce  might  indeed  be  increafed  did  not  the  fear  of 
the  fickle  nature  of  the  Indians,  and  the  fmall  confi- 
dence that  can  be  placed  on  their  apparent  friendlhip, 
deter  the  matters  of  the  mines  from  taking  proper 
meafures  for  improving  them. 

Tho’  the  mines  of  Veraguas  and  Panama  are  not 
expofed  to  thefe  dangers,  yet  they  are  not  worked 
with  more  vigour  than  the  others  ; and  this  for  two 
reafons.  The  firft  is,  that  befides  their  being  lefs 
rich  in  metal  than  the  others,  the  gold  they  yield  is 
not  of  fogood  a quality  as  that  of  Darien  : the  fecond, 
and  indeed  the  moft  weighty,  is,  that  as  thefe  feas,  by 
their  rich  produce  of  pearls,  offer  a more  certain,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  a more  eafy  profit,  they  apply  them- 
felves,  to  this  filhery,  preferably  to  the  mines.  Some, 
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indeed,  tho’  but  few,  are  worked,  befides  thofe  above- 
mentioned,  on  the  frontiers  of  Darien. 

Besides  the  advantage,  arifing  to  Panama  from 
its  commerce,  as  the  revenue  here  is  not  equal  to  the 
difburfements,  a very  confiderable  fum  of  money  is 
annually  remitted  hither  from  Lima,  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops,  the  officers  of  the  audience,  and  others 
in  employment  under  his  majefty. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Extent  of  the  audience  of  Panama,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Terra  Firma. 

TH  E city  of  Panama  is  not  only  the  capital  of 
its  particular  province,  but  alfo  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,  which  confifts  of  the  three 
provinces  of  Panama,  Darien  and  Veraguas.  The 
firft  is  the  feat  of  every  branch  of  the  government,  as 
being  fituated  between  the  other  two  •,  Darien  lying  on 
the  eaft  fide,  and  Veraguas  on  the  weft. 

The  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,  begins  northwards  at 
the  river  of  Darien,  and  ftretching  along  by  Nombre  de 
Dios,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Bahia  del  Almirante,  is  termi- 
nated weftward,  by  the  river  de  los  Dorados  in  the 
north  fea  j and  towards  the  fouth  fea,  beginning  on  the 
weftern  part,  it  extends  from  Punta  Gorda,  in  Cofta 
Rica,  by  Punta  de  Mariatos,  Morro  de  Puercos,  to  the 
gulph  of  Darien  ; from  whence  it  continues  fouthward 
along  the  coaft,  by  Puerto  de  i'inas,  and  Morro  Que- 
mado,  to  the  bay  of  St.  Bcnaventura.  Its  length  from 
eaft  to  welt  is  180  leagues,  but  if  mejifured  along  the 
coaft  it  exceeds  230  •,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  ifthmus,  which  includes 
the  whole  province  of  Panama,  and  part  of  that  of  Da- 
rien. The  narroweft  part  of  this  ifthmus  is  from  the  ri- 
vers Darien  and  Chagre,  on  the  north  fea,  to  thofe  of 
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Pito  and  Caymito  on  the  fouth  fea  : and  here  the  dis- 
tance from  fea  to  fea  is  about  1 4 leagues.  Afterwards 
it  increafes  in  breadth  towards  Choco  and  Sitara ; 
and  the  fame  weftward  in  the  province  of  Veraguas,  > 
forming  an  interval  of  forty  leagues  from  fea  to  fea. 

Along  this  ifthmus  run  thofe  famous  chains  of  lofty 
mountains  called  the  Andes,  which  beginning  at  fuch- 
a prodigious  diftance  as  the  Terra  Magellanica,  tra— 
verles  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  thence  thro*  the  provinces  of  Peru  and 
Quito ; and  from  the  latter,  contract  themlelves,  as 
it  were,  for  a pafiage  through  this  narrow  ifthmus^ 
Afterwards,  again  widening,  they  continue  their  courfe 
thro*  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  Nicaragua,  Gua- 
temala, Cofta  Rica,  St.  Miguel,  Mexico,  Guaja- 
ca,  la  Puebla  and  others  v with  feveral  arms  or  ra- 
mifications, for  ftrengthening  as  it  were,  the  fouthem. 
with  the  northern  parts  of  America.  . , t 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a comprehenfive  idea  of 
this  kingdom,  I fhall  (peak  particularly  of  each  of  its 
three  provinces,  beginning  with  that  of  Panama  as 
the  principal,,  Moft  of  its  towns  and  villages  are  fitu- 
ated  in  fmall  plains  along  the  fhore,  the  reft  of  the 
country  being  covered  with  enormous  and  craggy 
mountains,  uninhabited  on  account  of  their  fterility. ' 

In  this  province  are  three  cities,  one  town,  a few 
forts,  villages,  and  country-feats  ; the  names  of  which 
together  with  the  tribes  of  the  inhabitants,  are  here 
fubjoined. 

The  cities  are  Panama,  Porto  Bello,  and  Santia-i 
go  de  Nata  de  los  Cavelleros.  The  fituation  of  the 
latter  was  firft  difcovered,  in  the  year  1515,  by  cap- 
tain Alonfo  Perez  de  la  Rua,  at  which  time  Nata  was 
prince  of  this  diftridt.  Grafpar  de  Elpinofa,  was  firft 
commiffioned  to  people  it,  under  the  title  of  a town. 
It  was  indeed  afterwards  taken  and  burnt  by  the  In- 
dians, but  he  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  a city.  It  is  large, 
but  the  chief  houfes  only  of  earth,  or  unburnt  bricks, 
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and  the  others  of  mud  walls.  Its  inhabitants  are  a 
mixture  of  Spaniards  and  Indians. 

The  town  called  los  Santos,  is  a modern  Settlement 
of  Spaniards,  who  before  lived  at  the  city  of  Nata, 
but  with  a view  of  augmenting  their  fortune,  by  im- 
proving the  ground,  lett  the  city  ; and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  are  at  prefent  more  in  number  than  thofe 
of  Nata.  Its  environs  were  firft  difcovered  by  Rodrigo 
Valenzuela,  and  at  that  time  contained  an  Indian 
town,  governed  by  a prince  called  Guazan  : the  ori- 
gin of  tne  town  fufficiently  Ihews  it  is  peopled  by  Spa- 
niards and  Indians. 

The  number  of  villages  in  this  province  is  very 
confiderable,  and  of  different  kinds. 

1.  Nuestra  Senorade  Pacora,  to  which  we  give 
the  preference,  is  inhabited  by  Mulattoes  and  their 
defcendents. 

2.  San  Chriftoval  de  Chepo,  owes  its  name  to  the 
caciques,  or  princes,  Chepo,  and  Chepauri,  and  was 
difcovered  in  1515,  by  Tello  de  Guzman.  Befides 
Indians,  here  is  a company  of  foot,  belonging  to  the 
jjarrifon  of  Panama,  moft  of  whom  are  fettled  here 
with  their  families. 

Several  Rancherias,  or  aflemblages  of  Indian 
huts,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a village.  Thefe 
Rancherias  are  fituated  to  the  fouthward  in  the  Small 
chafms  or  breaches  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  Savannahs  of  the  river  Mamoni,  are  feveraj 
fuch  aflemblages  of  huts,  and  within  the  fame  juris- 
diction, namely. 

On  the  river  de  la  Campana, 

In  the  breach  of  Curcuti. 

On  the  banks  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Canjyj, 

On  the  river  del  Platanar. 

On  the  river  de  Pinganti. 

On  the  river  de  Bayano. 

Jn  the  breach  de  Terralbe, 

In  that  of  Platanar, 

In  that  of  Calobre. 
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In  that  of  Pugibay. 

In  that  of  Marcelo. 

On  the  river  de  Mange. 

Under  the  jurisdi&ion  of  the  fame  village  are  alfo 
the  following  Rancherias,  fituated  to  the  northwards.  - 

On  the  river  del  Playon. 

On  the  fmaller  river  de  la  Conception. 

On  the  river  de  Guanacati. 

On  the  river  del  Caco,  or  Mandinga. 

On  the  river  de  Sarati. 

3.  The  village  of  San  Juan,  fituated  on  the  road 
between  Panama  and  Porto  Bello,  is  inhabited  by  Mu- 
lattoes,  and  their  defendants. 

4.  The  village  of  Nueftra  Sinor  de  la  Conflation, 
a Negro  fettlement. 

5.  the  village  de  la  Santiffimi  Trinidad  de  Chame, 
difcovered  by  captain  Gonzalo  de  Badajoz,  and  call- 
ed Chame,  from  its  prince  at  that  time,  is  inhabited 
by  Spaniards  and  Indians. 

6.  The  village  of  St.  Ifidro  de  Quinones,  difcover- 
ed by  the  fame  officer,  and  then  governed  by  its 
prince  Totronagua  : its  prefent  inhabitants  Spaniards 
and  Indians. 

7.  The  village  of  St.  Francifco  de  Paula,  in  the 
Cordillera  ; alfo  inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  Indians. 

8.  The  village  of  St.  Juan  de  Pononome,  fo  call- 
ed from  the  name  of  its  cacique  ; its  inhabitants  are 
Indians  who  ftill  retain  the  ufe  of  bows  and  arrows, 
at  which  they  are  very  dextrous,  and  of  an  intrepid 
bravery. 

9.  The  village  of  Santa  Maria,  is  fituated  in  a tra<ft 
of  land  difcovered  by  Gonzalo  de  Badajoz.  The 
name  of  its  laft  prince  was  Efcolia : it  is  at  prefent 
wholly  inhabited  by  Spaniards. 

10.  The  village  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Parita,  the 
laft  word  being  the  name  of  its  prince.  It  was  for- 
merly inhabited  wholly  by  Indians,  but  at  prefent 
there  are  many  Spaniards  among  them. 

xi.  Taboga, 
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11.  Taboga,  Taboguilla,  and  other  idands,  near 
which  the  pearl  fiflieries  are  carried  on,  were  difcover- 
ed  by  the  order  of  Pedro  Arias  Davila,  the  firft  go- 
vernor and  captain-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra 
Firma.  In  thefe  iflands  are  houfcs  belonging  to  Spa- 
niards, and  huts  for  the  negro  divers. 

12.  The  idands  del  Rey,  were  difcovered  by  Gaf- 
per  de  Morales,  and  captain  Francifco  Pizarro.  In 
this  idand,  fome  Spaniards  have  houfes,  befides  great 
numbers  of  negro  divers. 

Second  province  of  Terra  Firma. 

The  fecond  province  of  this  kingdom  is  that  of 
Veraguas,  of  which  the  city  of  Santiajo  is  the  ca- 
pital. The  firft  who  difcovered  this  coaft  was  ad- 
miral Chriftopher  Columbus,  in  1503.  To  the  ri- 
ver now  called  Veragua,  he.gave  the  name  of  Verdes- 
aguas,  on  account  of  the  green  colour  of  its  water ; 
or,  according  to  others,  becaufe  the  Indians  called  it 
by  that  name  in  their  language.  But  however  that 
be,  it  is  from  this  river  that  the  province  derives  its 
name.  In  1508,  the  captains  Gafper  de  Efpinofa, 
and  Diego  de  Alvircz,  renewed  the  difcovery  by  land ; 
but  being  repulfed  by  prince  Urraca,  were  obliged 
to  content  themfelves  with  a fettlement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  even  here  the  Spaniards  were  not  able 
to  maintain  their  ground  againft  the  frequent  incurli- 
ons  of  the  Indians  ; fo  that  finding  the  abfolute  ne- 
cedity  of  a ftronger  fettlement,  they  built  the  city  of 
Satiago  de  Veraguas  on  the  fpot  where  it  now  ftands. 

Besides  this  city  the  province  contains  two  others, 
and  feveral  villages. 

The  city  of  Santiago  al  Angel,  was  founded  in  1521 
by  Benedict  Hurtado,  governor  of  Panama  : it  has 
been  twice  deftroyed  and  rebuilt : the  inhabitants 
partly  Spaniards,  partly  Mulattoes. 

The 
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The  city  of  Nueftro  Senora  de  los  Remedios  de 
Pueblo-Nuevo ; the  inhabitants  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
the  former. 

1.  The  villages  in  this  province  are  San  Francifco 
de  la  Montana,  inhabited  by  Indians  ufing  bows  and 
arrows. 

2.  San  Miguel  de  la  Halaya,  inhabited  by  different 
forts  of  people. 

3.  San  Marcelo  de  Leonmefa  de  Tabarana,  inha- 
bited by  Indians.  _ „ 

4.  San  Raphael  de  Guaymi,  by  Indians. 

5.  San  Philipe  del  Guaymi,  by  Indians. 

6.  San  Martin  de  los  Caftos,  by  Indians. 

7.  San  Aguftin  de  Ulate,  by  Indians. 

8.  San  Jofeph  de  Bugava,  by  Indians. 

9.  and  10.  La  Piedad,  and  San  Miguel,  by  In- 
dians. 

1 1 . San  Pedro,  and  San  Pablo  de  los  Platanares, 
by  Indians. 

12.  San  Pedro  Nolofco,  by  Indians.  r 

13.  San  Carlos,  by  Indians. 

'Third,  province  of  Terra  Firma. 

The  third  province  of  Terra  Firma  is  that  of  Da- 
rien, where  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
wandring  Indians,  living  without  any  religion,  and 
in  the  moft  lhocking  barbarifm,  which  was  indeed  the 
motive  of  their  revolt.  In  1716  there  was  here  a con- 
fiderable  number  of  villages,  Rancherias,  and  Dotftri- 
nas*,  whofe  inhabitants  had  fworn  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  therefore  under  the  governors  of 
Panama,  tho5  at  prefent,  very  few  are  remaining.  The 
name  of  thofe  remaining  in  the  above-mentioned' 
year,  were, 

1.  The  village  and  ftaple  for  the  mines  of  Santa 

* A name  given  by  the  jefuits  to  Indian  communities,  which 
they  have  gathered  together  and  civilized. 
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Cruz  de  Cana,  a very  confiderable  fettlement  of  Spa- 
niards and  Indians. 

2.  The  village  de  la  Conception  de  Sabalo,  inha- 
. bited  like  the  preceding,  but  lefs  populous. 

3.  The  village  of  San  Miguel  de  Tayequa  j in- 
bitants  the  fame. 

4.  The  village  of  Santa  Domingo  de  Balfas,  in- 
habitants like  the  others,  being  Spaniards  and  In- 
dians. 

5.  Spanifh  village,  in  the  the  territory  of  Santa 
Marica. 

6.  The  Dodtrina  San  Geronymo  de  Yabira,  a word 
in  the  Indian  language  fignifyingDoncel,  i.  e.  a vir- 
gin ; and  for  this  reafon  the  river  near  it  is  called  Rio 
Doncel,  or  virgin  river. 

7.  San  Enrique  de  Capeti,  or  the  fleepy. 

8.  Santa  Cruz  de  Pucro.  In  the  Indian  language 
Pucro  fignifies  a fort  of  light  wood,  which  at  Guaya- 
quil is  called  Balfa. 

9.  The  Dodtrina  de  San  Juan  de  Tacaracuna,  and 
Matarnati  the  names  of  two  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Andes,  contiguous  to  the  community. 

10.  The  Indian  village  of  San  Jofeph  de  Zete- 
Gaati,  is  not  a Dodtrina.  Zete-Gaati,  is  the  name  of 
a kind  of  willow  growing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Rancherias  and  Hamlets  in  the  fouthern  parts. 

/ 

The  hamlet  of  Nueftra  Senora  del  Rofario  de  Rio 
Congo. 

Other  hamlets  on  the  rivers  Zabalos,  Balfas,  and 
JJron. 

On  the  riper  Tapanacul. 

On  the  river  Pucro. 

On  the  banks  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paya. 

At  los  Paparos,  or  the  peafants. 

On  the  rive^  Tuquefa. 

On  the  river  Tupifa. 

On 
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On  the  river  Yabifa. 
And  at  Chepigana. 


Rancherias  and  Hamlets  in  the  northern  patfs. 


v On  the  river  Queno. 
On  the  Seraque. 

On  the  Sutagunti. 
On  the  Moreti. 

On  the  Agrafenequa. 
On  the  Ocabajanti. 
On  the  Uraba. 


All  thefe  Do&rinas  and  communities,  were  for-' 
merly  of  Indians  and  not  inconfiderable,  lome  of  the 
latter  confiding  of  400  perfons ; but  their  general 
number  was  between  150  and  200  ; from  whence  we 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  populoufnels  of  thefe  Doc- 
trinas.  But  to  fave  the  trouble  of  computing  the 
feveral  inhabited  places  in  this  kingdom,  as  I thought 
proper  to  infert  their  names,  I lhall  conclude  with 
a concife  lid  of  all  thefe  places,  which  will  afiid  the 
reader  in  forming  fome  idea  of  this  country. 

Recapitulation  of  all  the  inhabited  places  in  the  king - 
dom  of  Terra  Firma. 

Four  fortrefles. 

Six  cities. 

One  town  of  Spaniards  and  Indians. 


Thirty  five  villages. 


Eleven  of  Spaniards  and  Indians,’ 
Two  of  Mulattoes  and  Negroes. 
|Twenty-two  of  Indians,  mod 
of  them  Do&rinas. 


Thirty-two  Rancherias  or  Hamlets,  each  contain- 
ing 
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ing  feveral  cottages  fcattered  among  the  breaches, 
along  the  Tides  of  rivers  and  Savanahs. 

Forty- three  iflands,  where  the  Pearl  fifhery  is  car- 
ried on,  Tome  of  them  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  fome 
near  the  coaft  of  that  city,  and  others  louth  of  Ve- 
ra*nw 
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With  nautical  remarks , and  a defcription  of  that 
city , and  jurifdiftion.  '■ 


BOOK  IV. 


CHAP.  I, 

Voyage  from  Perico  to  the  city  of  Guayaquil.  „ 

OU  R tents,  and  other  neceffaries  being'ready,  we  all 
embarked  on  board  the  St.  Chriftopher,  captain 
Don  Juan  Manuel  Morel  ; and  the  next  day,  being 
the  22d  of  February  1736,  we  fet  fail ; but  having 
little  wind,  and  that  variable,  it  was  the  2 6th  at  fun 
fet,  before  we  loft  fight  of  the  land,  the  laft  we  faw 
being  Punta  de  Mala. 

By  remarks  repeatedly  made  till  we  loft  fight  of 
this  laft  point,  and  which  agreed  with  obfervations, 
but  differed  from  thofe  by  account,  we  found  the 
fetting  of  the  current  to  be  S.  W.  50  wefterly ; 
which  obfervation  correfponded  with  the  accounts 

• given 
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given  us  by  able  pilots,  who  allured  us  it  conti- 
nued to  3 or  4 degrees  of  latitude ; and,  according 
to  their  farther  information,  we  corrected  our  daily- 
account  at  one  mile  and  one  fixth  per  hour ; and 
found  their  information  to  be  well  founded.  But  it 
is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  till  our  lhip  was  off  Pun- 
ta  de  Mala,  there  was  no  vifible  current,  and  that 
whilft  we  continued  failing  in  the  gulph  of  Panama, 
the  latitude  by  account  agreed  with  the  obferved. 

For  the  time  we  fet  fail,  till  Punta  de  Mala  bore 
from  us  N.  W.  6°  30'  westerly,  we  continued  to 
fleer  S.  S.  W.  i°  30'  and  8°  30'  wefterly : the  winds 
variable  with  calms. 

After  palling  Punta  de  Mala  we  fleered  fouth  be- 
tween 8°  wefterly  and  20  30'  eafterly,  till  fix  in  the 
evening  of  the  firft  of  March  1736,  when  we  difcov- 
ered  the  land  contiguous  to  St.  Matthew’s  bay.  Up- 
on which  we  flood  to  the  S.  W.  both  to  avoid  a ledge 
of  rocks,  which  runs  three  leagues  into  the  fea,  and 
likewife  the  currents,  which  fet  towards  it,  and  Gor- 
gona  bay. 

This  ledge  of  rocks  was  difcovered  in  1594,  by 
a fhip’s  ftriking  on  it. 

From  St.  Matthew’s  bay,  we,  for  fome  hours, 
fleered  S.  W.  6°  15'  wefterly  ; and  the  next  day  S.  E. 
4-  foutherly  j which,  being  the  third  day,  at  one  in 
the  afternoon,  brought  us  in  fight  of  Cape  St.  Fran- 
cis, bearing  N.  4 eafterly. 

Accordino  to  the  reckoning  of  Don  George  Ju- 
an, the  difference  of  Meridians  between  Panama  and 
Cape  St.  Francis,  was  00  0 36';  and  which  nearly  agrees 
with  the  map  of  this  coaft.  It  muft  however,  be  fup- 

Kfed  that  the  diftance  between  each  knot  on  the 
j;  line  was  47  feet,  5 £ royal  inches,  which  is  equal 
to  50  4-  Englifh  feet  *,  and  this  confirms  what  wd 
have  already  obferved  Chap.  I.  Book  I.  and  proves 
the  juftnefs  of  our  obfervations  on  the  currents. 
Having  weathered  this  cape  wc  fleered  W.  3® 
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foutherly  •,  S.  W.  30  wefterly  ; and  on  the  6th  and 
7th  S.  70  eafterly,  and  S.  E.  6°  eafterly  ; till  on  the 
7th  at  8 in  the  morning,  we  again  made  Cape  St. 
Francis,  bearing  N.  5°  eafterly,  and  Cape  Paflado 
fouth  ; after  which  we  coafted  along  the  ftiore,  01- 
ferving  the  moft  remarkable  parts,  till  the  9th,  when, 
at  half  an  hour  after  3 in  the  evening,  we  came  to  an 
anchor  in  Manta  bay,  in  eleven  fathom  water,  the 
bottom  mud  mixed  with  fand  : Cape  St.  Lorenzo 

bearing  W.  S.  W.  and  Monte  Chrifto  S.  S.  E.  6* 
eafterly. 

Two  reafons  induced  us  to  anchor  here,  the  firft 
was,  that  as  part  of  the  intention  of  our  original 
voyage  was  to  meafure  fome  degrees  of  the  equator, 
befides  thofe  of  the  meridian  and  having  been  in- 
formed at  Panama,  of  the  fituation  of  this  coaft,  we 
were  defirous  of  viewing  it,  in  order  to  know  whe- 
ther, by  forming  our  firft  bafe  on  its  plains,  the 
leries  of  triangles  could  be  continued  to  the  mountains 
contiguous  to  Quito.  The  fecond  the  want  of  water 
and  provifions  •,  for  the  feafqn  being  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced, we  had  flattered  ourfelves,  while  at  Panama, 
with  falling  in  with  the  Brifas,  -and  by  that  means  of" 
foon  reaching  Guayaquil ; and  had  therefore  taken  in 
provifions  only  for  fuch  a fhort  voyage. 

In  order  to  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  regard  to  our  firft 
and  principal  view,  we  all  went  on  fhore  on  the  10th 
in  the  evening  to  the  village  of  Monte  Chrifto,  a- 
bout  two  leagues  and  a half,  or  three  leagues  from 
the  coaft.  But  we  foon  found  any  geometrical  opera- 
tions to  be  impracticable  there,  the  country  being  e- 
very  where  extremely  mountainous,  and  almoft  cover- 
ed with  prodigious  trees,  an  infurmountable  obftructi- 
on  to  any  fuch  defign.  This  being  farther  confirmed 
to  us  by  the  Indian  inhabitants,  we  determined  to  pur- 
fue  our  voyage  to  Guayaquil,  and  from  thence  to 
Quito.  Accordingly  on  the  1 ith  we  returned  to  the 
coaft  of  Manta,  where,  whilft  the  fliip  was  taking  in 
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water  and  provifion,  we  employed  ourfelves  in  mak- 
ing obfervations  ; by  which  we  found  the  latitude  of 
this  place  to  be  o°  56'  5 4-'  fouth.  But  Mefs.  Bou- 
guer  and  de  la  Condamine,  refiedting  that  our  ftay  at 
Guayaquil,  would  be  confiderable  before  the  feafon 
would  permit  the  mules  to  come  from  Guaranda  to 
carry  us  to  the  mountains,  and  defirous  of  making 
the  belt  ufe  of  their  time,  determined  to  ftay  here,  in 
order  to  make  further  obfervations  on  the  longitude 
and  latitude,  that  they  might  afeertain  the  place  where 
the  equator  cuts  this  coaft,  examine  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  and  make  other  obfervations  equally  im- 
portant. Accordingly  proper  inftruments  were  left 
with  them. 

On  the  1 3th  of  the  fame  month  of  March,  our  vef- 
fel  put  to  lea,  keeping  along  the  coaft,  and  palled  the 
next  day  within  the  illand  de  la  Plata.  The  15th  we 
began  to  lofe  fight  both  of  Cape  St.  Lorenzo,  and  al- 
fo  of  the  illand  ; at  one  in  the  afternoon,  we  fteered 
S.  S.  E.  till  the  1 7th,  when  we  difeovered  Cape  Blan- 
co, the  fouth  point  of  the  bay  of  Guayaquil.  From 
Cape  Blanco  we  coafted  along  the  bay,  till  about  noon, 
on  the  1 8th,  coming  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tum- 
bez,  we  anchored  about  half  a league  from  the  land  ; 
the  river’s  mouth  bearing  eaft  5 deg.  northerly,  and 
the  illand  of  Santa  Clara,  commonly  called  Amorta- 
jado,  or  Muerto,  from  its  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
human  corps,  N.  4 deg.  eafterly,  in  fourteen  fathom 
water,  and  a muddy  bottom. 

Some  particular  affairs  of  the  captain  of  the  Ihip, 
obliged,  us  to  remain  here  till  the  20th,  when  at  fix 
in  the  morning  we  weighed,  and  at  half  an  hour  af- 
ter 6 in  the  evening,  the  ftrength  of  the  current  on 
the  ebb,  obliged  us  to  come  to  an  anchor.  Thus  we 
continued  anchoring  every  ebb,  and  failing  during  the 
flood.  And  here  we  found  that  the  current  always 
lets  out  of  the  bay,  tho’  with  much  lefs  velocity  on 
»he  flood  than  on  the  ebb ; for  we  obferved  that  the 
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tide,  never  altered  its  dire&ion  in  19  hours  and 
half.  The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  prodigious  quantity  of  water  difcharged 
into  it  by  the  rivers.  On  the  23d  having  come  to 
an  anchor  off  Punta  de  Arenas  in  the  ifland  of  Puna, 

. we  lent  on  fhore  for  a pilot  to  carry  in  our  fhip  ; for 
tho*  the  diftance  was  only  7 leagues,  the  great  num- 
ber of  fhallows  in  this  fhort  paffage,  rendered  a precauti- 
on of  this  kind  prudent,  if  not  abfolutely  ne'ceffary.  And 
on  the  24th  at  7 in  the  morning,  we  fafely  anchored 
in  Puna  harbour ; Cape  Centinela  bearing  S.  S.  W. 
20  30' wefterly,  and  Cape  Maria  Mandinga,  W.  N. 
W.  i°  15' wefterly,  diftant  one  quarter  of  a league. 

From  Punta  de  Mala  to  St.  Matthew^  bay,  we 
had  the  wind  firft  at  north  and  north- weft,  afterwards 
it  fhifted  to  the  north-caft,  and  during  the  laft  day, 
veered  to  the  E.  N.  E.  but  when  we  came  in  fight 
of  this  bay,  changed  again  to  the  north  -,  being  pre- 
ceded by  rains,  which  continued  till  our  arrival  at 
Manta,  the  winds  having  fhifted  to  the  S.  E.  fouth, 
S.  W.  and  weft,  but  with  fome  variations  from  all 
thofe  points. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  at  St.  Matthew’s 
bay,  it  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  pilots  relating 
to  the  currents  which  fet  towards  Gorgona,  but  al- 
fo  Our  own  experience  that  induced  us  to  alter  our 
courfe,  which  was  neceffary  in  order  to  continue'  out 
voyage.  All  the  reft  of  the  coaft  from  Cape  St.  Fran- 
cis to  Manta,  they  fet  to  the  north ; arid  this  pre- 
vented us  from  getting  to  windward,  and  obliged  us 
to  tack  as  the  wind  was  contrary. 

In  our  paffage  from  Manta  to  Cape  BlaftcO,  the 
winds  were  not  lefs  favourable,  continuing  as  before, 
except  a few  gales,  at  N;  W.  and  N.  N.  E.  till  we 
made  the  above  cape.  The  currents  here  alfo  fet  to 
the  northwards  ; and  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Puna  har- 
bour, to  feaward,  that  is,  towards  the  wefti  but, 
.La  a i 
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as  we  have  before  obferved  with  a greater  velocity 
on  the  ebb  than  on  the  flood. 

Being  very  defirous  of  obferving  an  eclipfe  of  the 
the  moon,  which  was  to  happen  on  the  26th  of  March, 
and  our  time  for  preparing  for  it  being  but  fhort, 
we  concluded  to  ftay  at  a little  village  fituated  in  this 
harbour  •,  but  finding  thefe  houfes,  which  were  entirely 
built  of  canes,  too  weak  to  fupportthe  pendulum,  we 
determined  to  make  the  belt  of  our  way  to  Guayaquil ; 
and  accordingly,  at  half  an  hour  after  eleven  at  night, 
we  left'  the  fhip  at  anchor,  and  went  to  the  city  in 
a boat  ; and  at  5 in  the  evening  of  the  2 5th  by  the 
vigour  of  our  rowers,  we  arrived  at'Guayaquil,  not- 
withftanding  the  ftrength  of  the  tide  againfl:  us.  Here 
we  immediately  applied  ourfelves  to  fettle  the  pendu- 
lum j but  our  diligence  was  entirely  fruftrated,  the  air 
being  fo  filled  with  vapours,  thatnothingwastobefeen. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  infert  the  variations  we 
obferved  in  different  parts  of  the  fouth  fea,  in  the  fame 
order  with  thofe  obferved  from  Cadiz  to  Carthagena. 

A table  of  Variations  obferved  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  fouth  fea , the  longitude  reckoned  jrom  the  me- 
ridian of  Panama. 


Latitudes.  Longitude.  Variation, 

deg.  min.  deg.  min.  deg.  min. 


8 

17  N. 

359 

55 

8 

45  E. 

7 

49 

359 

42 

7 

34 

7 

30 

359 

31 

7 

49 

7 

02 

359 

18 

7 

59 

3 

55 

358 

21 

7 

.34 

0 

A 56 

358 

43 

7 

20 

0. 

36 

359 

06 

8 

29 

0 

20 

358 

'4*> 

. . 7 

25 

0 

15  * 

358 

56 

7 

3° 

0 

22  S. 

359 

50 

8 

17 

0 

5 1 Monte  ChriHo  bearing  S.  £. 

\ foutherly,  8 

00 

Island 
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Island  de  la  Plata,  bearingS.  150  45'  wefterly> 
and  Munte  Chrifto  E.  S.  E.  - y°  46 
2 18  S 8 00 

Cape  Blanco  S.  S.  W.  3 30  W. 

Punto  de  Mero  eaft  y°  northerly,  diftant  3 leagues 

8 00 

On  the  coaft  of  Sumber,  of  which  the  latitude  by 
obfervation  was  30  14'  8 11. 

APPENDIX  to  this  CHAPTER. 

Containing  an  account  of  a new  injlrument  for  tak- 
ing altitudes  at  fea ; and  Jhewingthe  many  advan- 
tages it  has  over  any  other  of  the  kind. 

WE  fhould,  for  feveral  days  have  been  without 
knowing  certainly  the  latitude,  an  objeft  of 
the  laft  importance  in  any  voyage,  had  not  Mr.  Godin 
had  the  precaution  to  take  with  him  an  inftrument 
lately  made  public  at  London,  by  which  the  operati- 
on is  rendered  much  more  eafy  and  certain.  This  in- 
genious gentleman  having  been  pitched  upon  for  the 
voyage  to  America,  undertook  a journey  to  London, 
purely  to  purchafe  feveral  inftruments,  and  among 
others  bought  that  already  mentioned ; and  which 
proved  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  us,  in  finding  the  lati- 
tude during  this  pafiage ; a point  the  more  difficult 
and  necefiary,  on  account  of  feveral  perplexing  cir- 
cumftances ; the  courfe  being  fometimes  north,  fome- 
times  fouth,  and  the  currents  fetting  in  the  fame  di- 
rection. Affifted  by  this  inftrument,  we  were  ena- 
bled to  take  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun,  whilft, 
from  the  denfity  of  the  vapours  which  filled  the  at- 
mofphere,  the  lhadow  could  not  be  defined  on  the  ufu- 
al  inftruments.  Befides  the  ufe  of  finding  the  meri- 
dian altitude,  this  inftrument  has  feveral  others  not 
Ids  confiderable,  and  therefore  deferves  a particular 

L 3 defeription, 
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defcription,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  may  derive  ad-r 
vantage  from  it,  but  are  unacquainted  with  its  ufes  ; 
and  this  we  thought  could  not  be  better  done  than  by 
the  memoirs  of  the  author  himfelf,  whom  Don 
George  Juan  and  I,  from  repeated  experience,  can 
affirm  to  deicrye  the  praife  and  thanks  of  all  navi- 
gators. 


JDefcription  of  an  injlrumcnt  for  taking  angles  by 
refieSlioh,  invented  by  John  Hadley  Efq ; com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  0/  London,  May 
13  and  24,  1731.  * 1 


This  inftrument  is  defigned  to  be  of  ufe  where  the 
motion  of  the  object,  or  any  circumftance  occafioniqg 
an  unfteadinefs  in  the  common  inftruments  renders 
the  obfervations  difficult  or  uncertain. 

The  contrivance  of  it  is  founded  on  this  obvious 
principle  in  catoptrics,  that  if  the  rays  of  light  di- 
verging from,  or  converging  to  any  point,  be  reflect- 
ed by  a plane  polifhed  furface,  they  will,  after  the  re- 
flection, diverge  from,  or  diverge  to,  another  point, 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  that  furface,  at  the  fame  dis- 
tance from  it  as  the  fir  ft-,  and  that  a line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  furface,  palling  thro’  one  of  thofe  points, 
will  pafs  through  both.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if 
the  rays  of  light,  emitted  from  any  point  of  an  ob- 
jeCt,  be  fucceffively  reflected  from  two  i'uch  poliffied 
furfaces,  that  then  a third  plane,  perpendicular  to  them 
both,  paffing  through  the  emitting  point,  will  alfo 
pafs  through  each  of  its  two  fucceffive  images  made 
by  the  reflections : all  three  points  will  be  at  equal  dif- 
cances  from  the  common  interfeCtion  of  the  three 


* PJiilofophical  trajifaflions,  No.  420. 
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planes ; and  if  two  lines  be  drawn  through  that  com- 
mon interfedion,  one  from  the  original  point  in  the 
objed,  the  other  from  that  image  of  which  is  made  by 
the  fecond  refledion  ; they  will  comprehend  an  angle 
double  to  that  of  the  inclination  of  the  two  polifhed 
furfaces. 

Let  R F H (fig.  4.  plate  iv.)  and  R G I reprefent 
the  lections  of  the  plane  of  the  figure  by  the  polifhed 
furfaces,  of  the  two  fpecula  B C,  and  D E,  e reded 
perpendicularly  thereon,  meeting  in  R,  which  will  be 
their  point  where  their  common  left  ion,  perpendicu- 
lar likewife  to  the  fame  plane,  pafies  it,  and  HRI 
is  the  angle  of  their  inclination.  Let  A F be  a ray 
of  light,  from  any  point  of  an  objed  A,  falling 
on  the  point  F of  the  firft  fpeculum  B C,  and  thence 
refleded  into  the  line  F G,  and  at  the  point  G of 
the  fecond  fpeculum  D E,  refleded  again  into  the  line 
G K.  Produce  G F and  K G,  backwards  to  M, 
and  N,  the  two  fucceflive  reprel'entations  of  the  point 
A ; and  draw  R A,  R M,  and  R N. 

Since  the  point  A is  the  plane  of  the  fcheme, 
the  point  M will  be  lo  likewife,  by  the  known  laws 
of  catoptrics.  The  line  F M is  equal  to  F A,  and 
the  angle  M F A,  double  the  angle  H F A,  or  M 
F H •,  confequently  R M is  equal  to  R A,  and  the 
angle  M R A double  the  angle  HR  A,  or  M R H. 
In  the  fame  manner  the  point  N is  alfo  in  the  plane  of 
the  fcheme,  the  line  R N equal  to  R M,  and  the 
angle  MRN  double  the  angle  M R I,  or  I R N. 
Subtrad  the  angle  M R A,  from  the  angle  MRN, 
and  the  angle  A R N remains  equal  to  double  the 
difference  of  the  angles  M R I and  M R H,  or  double 
the  angle  R H I,  by  which  the  furface  of  the  fpeculum 
D E is  reclined  from  that  of  B C ; and  the  ljnes  R 
A,  R M,  and  R N are  equal. 

Coroi,.  1.  The  image  N,  by  continuing  the 
fame  point,  although  the  two  fpecular  be  turned  to- 
L 4 gether 
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gether  circularly  on  the  axis  R,  fo  long  as  the  point 
A remains  elevated  on  the  furface  of  B C,  provided 
they  retain  the  lame  inclination. 

Corol.  2.  If  the  eye  be  placed  at  L (the  point 
where  the  line  A F continued  cuts  the  line  G K)  the 
points  A and  N,  will  appear  to  it  at  the  angular  dis- 
tance ALN,  which  will  be  equal  to  A R N, ; for 
the  angle  ALN  is  the  difference  of  the  angles  F G 
N,  and  G F L,  and  F G N,  is  double  F G I,  and 
G F L double  G F R,  and  confequently  their  dif- 
ference double  F R G,  or  H R I : therefore  L in  is 
the  circumference  of  a circle  palling  through  A,  N, 
and  R. 

Corol.  3.  Ifthediftance  A R be  infinite,  thole 
points  A and  N will  appear  at  the  fame  angular  dif- 
tance  in  whatever  points  of  the  fcheme  the  eye  and 
fpecula  are  placed  •,  provided  the  inclination  of  their 
furfaces  remain  unaltered,  and  their  common  feXion 
parallel  to  itfelf. 

Corol.  4.  All  the  parts  of  any  objects  will  ap- 
pear to  an  eye  viewing  them  by  the  two  fucceflive  re- 
flexions, as  before  deferibed,  in  the  fame  fituation  as 
if  they  had  been  turned  together  circularly  round  the 
axis  R,  keeping  their  refpeXive  diftances  from  one 
another ; and  the  axis  with  the  direction  H I,  i.  e. 
the  fame  way,  the  fecond  fpeculum  D E reclines  from 
the  firft  B C. 

Corol.  5.  If  the  fpecula  be  fuppofed  to  be  at  the 
center  of  an  infinite  fphere  •,  objeXs  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a great  circle,  to  which  their  common  feXion 
is  perpendicular,  will  appear  removed  by  the  two  re- 
fieXions  though  an  arch  of  that  circle  equal  to  twice 
the  inclination  of  the  fpecula,  as  is  before  faid.  But 
objeXs  at  a diftance  from  that  circle  will  appear  re- 
moved through  the  fimular  arch  of  a parallel : there- 
fore the  change  of  their  aparent  place  will  be  mea- 
fured  by  an  arch  of  a great  circle  whofe  chord  is  to 
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the  chord  of  the  arch  equal  to  double  the  inclination 
of  the  fpecula,  as  the  fines  complements  of  their  re- 
ipeftive  diftances  from  that  circle,  are  to  the  radius : 
and  if  thofe  diftances  are  very  fmall,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  apparent  tranflation  of  one  of  thefe  objects, 
and  the  tranflation  of  thofe  which  are  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  great  circle  aforefaid,  will  be  to  an  arch 
equal  to  the  verfed  fine  of  the  diftance  of  this  ob- 
ject from  that  circle,  nearly  as  double  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  fpecula  is  to  the  fine  com- 
plement of  the  fame. 

This  inftrument  confifts  of  an  adtant  ABC  (fig.  5 
plate  iv.)  having  on  its  limb  B C an  arch  of  45  de- 
grees divided  into  90  eq  ual  parts,  or  half  degrees,  each 
of  which  anfwers  to  a whole  degree  in  the  obfervation. 
It  has  an  index  M L moveable  on  the  centre  to  mark 
the  divifions  and  upon  this,  near  the  center,  is  fixed 
a plane  mirrour  E F,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
inftrument,  and,  by  a line  drawn  from  the  center  a- 
long  the  middle  of  the  index,  marks  the  degrees  on 
the  limb,  as  L M.  On  this  mirrour  the  image  of  the 
objedl  is  firft  received,  and  from  it  reflected  to  ano- 
ther fmall  mirrour  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  inftru- 
ment, which  is  in  the  plane  of  the  firft,  or  in  another 
parallel  to  it,  and  as  much  above  it  as  the  central  mir- 
rour, and  as  the  brafs  work  of  the  larger  covers  its 
pofterior  part,  fo  that  half  of  the  fmaller  is  covered 
which  is  next  the  furface,  and  is  the  only  one  that  is 
quickfilvered,  the  others  being  tranfparent,  as  may 
be  feen  in  F.  This  fmall  mirrour,  being  turned  to- 
wards the  obferver,  as  the  large  one  is  from  him,  ferves 
for  obferving  objedts  by  the  fore  obfervation  ; and  for 
taking  back  obfervations,  there  is  alfo  another  fmall 
mirrour  G,  placed  alfo  on  the  fame  radius  or  arm  of 
the  inftrument,  tho’  fomething  farther  from  the  cen- 
ter ; but  muft  alfo  be  perpendicular  to,  and  in  the  fame 
plane  with  the  larger  i that  is  in  a plane  parallel  to 
that  of  the  inftrument,  or  very  near  it.  The  firft  mir- 
rour 
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rour  is  fixed  on  the  center  of  the  index  and  inftru- 
ment ; but  the  brafs  work  in  which  it  is  fet,  forms  a 
circular  bale,  or  fome  other  figure,  fcrewed  on  the  in- 
dex, but  leaving  it  fome  play  that  it  may  be  adjufted 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  coincide  with  the  line  drawn 
on  the  middle  of  the  index.  The  other  two  fmall 


mirrours  have  two  motions,  onejcircular,  and  the  other 
lateral.  That  performed  by  the  ferews,  which  fix  its 
bafis  to  the  arm  of  the  quadrant,  is  for  placing  it  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  inftrument ; and  the 
other,  which  is  given  to  it  by  a key,  moves  the  ba- 
fts of  each  mirror  circularly  to  give  them  the  inclina- 
tion required,  that  the  index  being  placed  clofe  to 
the  button,  the  furface  of  its  mirrour  and  that  for  mak- 
ing fore  obfervations  may  be  parallel ; but  for  the 
back  obfervations  exactly  at  right  angles. 

The  altitude  of  any  celeftial  object  above  the  ho- 
rizon, is  determined  by  the  inclination  of  the  two 
glaffes  to  each  other,  when  the  objedt  appears  in  the 
horizon  ; that  is,  of  either  of  the  lefier  glaffes  placed 
on  the  index,  the  two  lefier,  in  this  cafe,  being  quite 
independant  of  one  another.  In  the  fore  obfervation, 
the  double  of  this  angle  of  inclination  is  marked  by 
the  index  on  the  ljmb.  In  the  back  obfervation,  dou- 
ble the  difference  of  this  inclination  from  a right  an- 
gle, gives  the  fame  altitude,  and  is  marked  by  the 
index  in  the  fame  manner,  the  fcale  of  degrees  ferv- 
ing  indifferently  for  both  ; with  this  dLifference  only, 
that  in  one  the  angle  of  inclination  between  the  fuper- 
ficies  of  the  two  glaffes  in  found,  and,  in  the  other, 
its  compliment. 

Each  of  the  obfervations  has  a fight  vane  belong- 
ing to  it.  In  that  for  the  fore  obfervation  are  made 
two  holes  to  difedt  the  placing  of  the  eye ; the  one  be- 


ing juft  the  height  above  the  plane  of  the  inftrument 
as  the  middle  of  the  unquickfilvered  part  of  the  lefier 
glafs,  the  other  about  the  height  of  the  edge  of  the 
quickfilver  itfelf,  or  a little  lower.  That  for  the 

back 
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back  obfervation  requires  but  one  hole,  which  is  plac- 
ed exaftly  at  the  height  of  the  middle  of  the  clear 
part  of  the  glafs  G,  this  having  two  quicldilvered 
parts,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a fmall  part,  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  inftrument,  which  is  not  quick- 
filvered,  and  through  this  the  horizon  is  difcerned. 

In  regard  to  objefts,  the  brightnefs  of  whole  re- 
Hefted  rays  like  thofe  of  the  fun  diforder  the  fight, 
and  confequently  hinder  the  obfervation,  there  are 
two  dark  glafies,  one  more  fo  than  the  other,  which 
according  as  the  ftrength  of  the  rays  require,  are 
made  ufe  of.  They  are  fet  in  diftinft  frames  of 
brafs,  fixed  to  a pin,  in  two  holes  in  the  limb  of  the 
inftrument,  in  H,  in  a fore  obfervation,  and  in  I,  in 
a back  one.  Thefe  two  glafies  turn  round  the  pin 
which  fixes  them  to  the  limb  ; and  thus  without  tak- 
ing the  glafs  from  the  hole  in  the  limb,  they  are  ei- 
ther removed  from,  or  placed  in  the  line  defcribed  by 
the  reflefted  ray,  as  necefiity  requires. 

The  method  of  taking  obfervations  with  this  inftru- 
ment is  to  hold  it  vertically,  fo  that  the  plane  of  the  in- 
ftrument coincides  with  that  of  the  vertical  circle  paf- 
fing  thro’  the  zenith  of  the  obferver  and  objeft.  The 
eye  is  then  applied  to  the  correfpondent  vane,  and  the 
dex  moved  forward  till  thro’  the  lefier  glafs  the  ob- 
jeft appears  precifely  in  the  horizon,  feen  thro’  the  un- 
quickfilvered  part  of  the  glafs.  If  the  objeft  be  not 
arrived  at  the  meridian,  in  proportion  as  it  afcends  a- 
bout  the  horizon,  it  is  feen  to  remove  from  it  thro’ 
the  lefier  glafs,  and  the  index  gradually  moved  for- 
ward again  renders  it  coincident  with  that  circle. 

If  the  objeft  be  faint  (as  fuppofe  the  fun  when  co- 
vered with  thin  clouds,  or  a ftar)  it  muft  then  be  taken 
on  the  unquickfilvered  part  of  the  glafs,  and  you 
muft  judge  when  the  line  of  the  horizon,  feen  direftly 
through  the  other  part  of  the  glafs,  which  is  unquick- 
filvered, if  produced,  would  pafs  through  the  fun  or 
ftar,  taking  care  in  either  cafe  to  keep  the  line  of  di- 
rection 
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reft  ion  of  the  fight,  that  is,  the  line  in  which  the 
image  is  feen,  as  near  as  poflible  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  inftrument ; for  which  reafon  in  ufing  the  fore 
obfervation,  if  the  fun  be  fufficiently  bright,  take 
your  obfervation  on  the  middle  of  the  unquickfilvered 
part  of  the  glafs,  and  look  through  the  outward  hole 
in  the  fight  vane.  But  if  the  fun  be  too  faint,  or  you 
obferve  a ftar,  take  your  obfervation  near  the  edge  or 
the  quickfilvered  part,  and  look  through  the  hole 
neareft  the  inftrument. 

When  the  objeft  is  brought  down  fo  as  to  appear 
in  or  near  the  horizon,  let  the  obferver  move  the  in- 
ftrument from  the  right  to  the  left,  holding  it  always 
vertical,  and  the  image  of  the  fun  will  appear  to  fwim 
along  the  horizon  ; but  if  it  appears  at  a diftance 
from  the  horizon  and  does  not  touch  it  any  where, 
it  mult  by  moving  the  index,  be  brought  to  touch  the 
horizon  in  the  loweft  part  of  its  fwing. 

To  know  whether  you  hold  the  inftrument  upright 
carry  it  to  right  and  left  by  turns,  by  the  motion  of 
the  whole  body,  keeping  the  arms  fteady,  and  you 
will  fee  the  objeft  Aide  along  the  horizon,  otherwise  it 
will  run  in  a line  cutting  the  horizon,  and  will  give  an 
uncertain  altitude  ; and  while  the  plane  of  it  continues 
in  the  abovementioned  vertical  circle,  the  image  of  the 
cbjeft  obferved  will  never  move  out  of  the  horizon. 

In  taking  the  altitude  of  the  fun,  if  exaftnefs  be 
required,  the  center  ftiould  not  be  ufed,  bccaufe  the 
diameter  being  between  30  and  32  minutes,  it  will 
be  imprafticable  to  determine  exaftly  when  the  center 
is  in  the  horizon  ; the  beft  method  therefore  will  be  to 
take  the  altitude  by  the  upper  or  under  limb,  adding 
or  fubtrafting  1 5 or  16  minutes  accordingly  as  the 
upper  or  under  limb  is  ufed. 

In  making  this  correftion  it  muft  be  remembered 
that  in  the  fore  obfervation,  the  image  of  the  fun,  af- 
ter the  two  refleftions,  is  not  inverted  j the  lower 
limb  of  the  funbeing  the  fame  in  appearance  as  in  rea- 
lity; 
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lity ; therefore  if  it  has  been  the  part  obferved,  15 
or  1 6 minutes  mull  be  added  to  the  altitude,  marked 
on  the  limb  by  the  index,  in  order  to  find  the  true  al- 
titude of  the  center  of  the  fun  above  the  horizon ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  upper  limb  as  been  ob- 
ferved, the  fame  number  of  minutes  mull  be  fubtradt- 
ed.  But  in  the  back  obfervation,  the  object  is  in- 
verted, that  limb  which  is  in  reality  the  higheft,  ap- 
pears the  loweft  ; therefore  add  or  fubtradt  contrarily 
to  the  rule  relating  to  the  fore  obfervation  ; that  is  in 
taking  the  altitude  by  the  limb  which  appears  loweft, 
15  or  16  minutes  mull  be  fubtradted;  if  by  the  ap- 
parent upper  limb,  the  lame  number  mult  be  added. 

In  obferving  a ftar,  the  belt  method,  elpecially  if 
high,  is  to  look  diredtly  up  at  it,  with  the  index  plac- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  fcale  of  degrees,  and  keep- 
ing your  eye  fteady  on  it,  by  moving  the  index,  the 
objedt  will  appear  to  run  down  till  it  touches  the  ho- 
rizon, and  when  once  it  is  feen  in  that  circle,  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  continuing  the  obfervation,  as  is  ufual  in 
that  of  the  fun.  The  realbn  of  this  caution  is,  that 
when  two  or  more  liars  of  the  fame  brightnefs  and. 
magnitude  are  near  one  another,  the  obferver  fhould 
not  miftake  the  objedt  he  intends  to  make  ufe  of. 
When  the  horizon  is  very  bright  and  the  ftar  faint, 
the  back  obfervation  lhould  be  ufed  •,  in  which  cafe, 
look  at  the  ftar,  and  by  moving  the  index  bring  it 
down  to  the  horizon.  But  as  the  obfervations  are  al- 
ways made  in  the  night,  when  the  horizon  is  general- 
ly obfeure,  it  will  be  proper  to  ftand  as  near  the  lur- 
face  of  the  water  as  poffible,  as  it  is  by  contradtion 
rendered  more  difcernable. 

Two  particulars  are  neceflary  to  be  remembered 
with  regard  to  this  inftrument,  in  order  to  take  an  ac- 
curate obfervation,  either  by  the  fore  or  back  me- 
thods : one  to  know  whether  the  mirrors  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  inftrument ; and  the  other 
to  determine  whether  their  reciprocal  inclinations  are 
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juft.  The  firft  is  eafily  performed,  it  being  fuffici- 
ent  if  they  do  not  greatly  deviate  from  their  proper 
pofitions.  But  to  know  whether  they  are  fufficiently 
exadt,  an  objedt  is  chofe  at  a league  or  half  a league 
diftant,  tho’  the  moft  certain  method  is  to  ufe  the  ho- 
rizon j the  index  touching  the  button,  the  eye  is  plac- 
ed at  the  aperture  of  the  fight  vane  adapted  to  the 
fore  obfervation  •,  if  the  arch  of  the  horizon  feen  thro’ 
the  two  fights,  and  that  feen  by  refledtion  on  the 
quickfilvered  part  coincide,  the  mirrors  are  truly  plac- 
ed ; if  not,  it  will  be  eafy  by  means  of  fcrews  on  the 
plane  of  the  index,  to  place  the  mirrorus  fo  that  the  co- 
incidence may  be  pertedt.  The  fecond  examination 
is  made  by  holding  the  inftrument  in  a vertical  po- 
fition,  the  index  being  placed,  as  before,  clofe  to  the 
button,  or  beginning  of  degrees,  and  the  eye  ap- 
plied to  the  fight  vane  •,  if  the  horizon  feen  by  reflec- 
tion on  the  quickfilvered  part  of  the  glafs  coincides 
with  that  feen  thro’  the  unquickfilvered  part,  and  form 
one  diredt  line,  the  two  mirrours  are  parallel ; if  not  the 
fmaller  mull  be  turned  by  means  of  a handle  on  the 
back  of  the  inftrument,  till  they  are  truly  adjufted  -y 
where  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  a fcrew,  to  prevent  any 
variation. 

For  the  back  obfervation  the  lefler  mirrour  is  exa- 
mined in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  The  firft  trial 
is  made  by  holding  the  inftrument  horizontaly,  and 
for  the  fecond  vertically  and  thus  the  fore  obiervati- 
on  will  agree  with  the  back,  unlefs  the  obferver  be 
confiderably  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  large  lhips,  by  which  means  the  obferver  inftead 
of  being  in  the  plane  of  both  horizons  are  confidera- 
bly above  it.  But  this  fmall  difference  is  adjufted  by 
placing  in  the  back  obfervation,  the  index  twice  the 
number  of  minutes,  from  the  button,  contained  be- 
tween the  real  and  apparent  horizon ; or  double  the 
dip  of  vifible  horizon  ; and  thus  if  the  two  horizons 
coincide  as  before  j that  isj  if  the.  former  feen  by  re- 
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Beclion  and  the  latter  by  direct  vifion  be  coincident, 
the  oblervations  may  be  fecurely  performed. 

It  mu  ft  be  remembered  that  in  the  back  obfervation, 
the  horizon  feen  by  reflexion  will  be  reverted,  that 
is,  the  water  will  appear  above  and  the  fky  below. 

In  making  thefe  trials  the  mirrour  on  the  index  is 
fuppofed  to  be  in  a tine  pofition,  and  immoveable. 
This  is  known  by  a fcale,  and,  as,  w'e  have  already 
remarked,  mull  be  perpendicular  to,  and  exadUy  in 
the  line  on  the  middle  of  the  index. 

With  regard  to  the  accuracy  neceflary  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  this  inftrument,  the  artift  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  feveral  particulars,  particularly  be  very 
careful  in  dividing  its  limb,  all  the  errors  committed 
there  being  doubled ; the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  eve- 
ry half  degree  being  by  the  nature  of  reflexion,  an- 
fwerable  to  a whole,  the  error  of  a minute  in  the 
divifion  is  equal  to  two.  The  index  muft  have  a cir- 
cular motion  on  the  center,  and,  confequently,  its 
axis  always  remain  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
inftrument.  Its  whole  motion  muft  be  eafy  and  equal, 
that  it  may  not  bend,  and  for  the  greater  fecurity, 
fhould  be  ftrengthened  by  being  made  broader  at  its 
extremity  near  the  center,  and,  confequently,  its  flexi- 
bility prevented. 

The  mirrours  fhould  be  exadtly  flat,  and  finely  po- 
lifhed,  as  the  leaft  irregularity  in  either  of  them, 
would  not  only  render  the  objefts  con fu fed,  but  alfo 
vary  their  true  fituation  when  feen  by  reflection. 
Laftly,  the  whole  work,  whether  of  wood  or  brafs, 
that  is,  the  limb,  center,  and  radii,  muft  be  in  the 
fame  plane  ; and  all  the  glafles  in  another  parallel  and 
as  near  to  it  as  poflible. 

The  dark  glafles  muft  likewife  be  true  ; however 
the  fame  exaftnefs  is  not  requifite  as  in  the  others, 
where  the  greateft  care  is  npceflary  ; they  muft  alfo  be 
of  a competent  thicknefs.  It  is  likewife  requifite  that 
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their  furfaces  be  exaCtly  parallel : they  may  be  made 
either  of  metal  or  cryftal.  L 

This  inftrument  has  the  following  advantages  a- 
bove  all  others  hitherto  ufed  : the  motion  of  the  fhip 
is  here  no  hindrance  to  the  obfervation  ; for  the  lumi- 
nous objeCt  appearing  by  the  reflection  in  the  horizon, 
both  are  feen  in  the  fame  mirrour;  and  tho’  the  whole 
body  of  the  inftrument  be  agitated,  and  the  objeCts 
feem  to  move  in  the  mirrour,  yet  they  always  obferve 
the  fame  pofition  ; fo  that  the  objeCt  and  horizon  be- 
ing once  coincident,  they  are  not  feparated  by  the 
motion  of  the  fhip ; and  if  by  the  continuance  and 
violence  of  it  they  may  be  removed  from  the  mirrour, 
they  naturally  return  to  it,  and  the  objeCt  will  be  feen" 
to  rife  above  the  horizon  as  it  approaches  or  recedes 
from  the  meridian  ; and,  at  the  fame  time  it  will  be 
equally  eafy  to  know  its  pofition,  and  repeat  the  ob- 
fervation as  often  as  neceflary.  Other  inftruments  are 
fo  far  from  having  thefe  advantages,  that  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  after  a great  deal  of  pains,  the  obfervation 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  mi- 
nutes. Thus  different  obfervers,  tho’  in  a calm  fea 
and  clear  weather,  are  often  known  to  differ  from  each 
other  the  quantity  above  mentioned. 

All  the  inftruments  hitherto  ufed  at  fea  for  finding 
the  latitude  are  very  inconvenient ; becaufe  the  fight 
muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  employed  on  two  objeCts, 
and  thefe  being  of  a different  kind  and  fituated  at  very 
unequal  diftances,  cannot  be  perfectly  diftinguifhed, 
and  therefore  muft  caufe  a confufion  in  the  obfervati- 
on ; confequently  no  exaCt  judgment  can  be  formed 
either  of  the  image  or  fhade  of  the  fun  exhibited  on 
the  vane,  or  of  the  horizon ; the  latter  being  at  a vaft 
diftance  from  the  former ; whence  it  happens  that  the 
eye  which  it  attends  to  the  one,  muft  lofe  fight  of  the 
other ; an  inconvenience  from  which  the  new  oCtant  is 
free,  both  the  difk  of  the  fun  and  the  horizon  ap- 
pearing 
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pearing  in  the  fame  place,  and  by  coinciding  feem  to 
form  only  one  objedt.. 

When  in  the  common  inftruments  the  meridian  al- 
titude of  the  fun  cannot  be  obferved,  either  from  its 
light  being  too  faint  to  call  a fhadow,  or  form  its 
image,  as  it  often  happens,  by  the  intervention  of 
clouds ; obfervations  are  made  by  this  inftrument 
with  the  fame  accuracy  as  when  the  fun  Ihines  in  his 
greateft  fplendor ; with  this  only  difference,  that,  when 
its  rays  are  weak,  there  is  no  neceflity  for  ufingthe 
fcreens,  their  whole  intention  being  to  defend  the  eye 
from  too  glaring  a light.  Befides,  tho’  the  horizon 
be  fomething  obfcure,  it  does  not  hinder  an  observati- 
on, provided  it  be  diftinguifhable  by  the  naked  eye  ; 
it  being  equally  feen  reflected  in  the  mirrour,  and  the 
obfervation  in  both  cafes  performed  with  the  fame  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  as  in  the  cleareft  weather.  Thefe 
accidents  are  frequent  at  fea,  and,  confequently,  the 
navigator  ignorant  of  his  latitude,  and  often  when  it 
is  of  the  laft  confequence  to  be  known. 

When  the  fun  is  near  the  zenith,  the  altitudes  ob- 
ferved are  either  incorredt  or  entirely  ufelefs.  The 
reafon  is  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  objedt  muff  be  ve- 
ry great  to  be  perceived  in  the  common  inftruments, 
but  in  this  odtant  it  is  diftinguilhed  to  a fingle  mi- 
nute. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  other  advantages  peculiar  to 
this  inftrument,  now  well  known  to  every  navigator. 


CHAP.  II. 

Account  of  the  •voyage  from  Perico  to  Puna. 

TH  E Brifas  by  their  return,  as  we  before  ob- 
ferved, occafion  an  alteration  in  the  weather 
of  Panama,  by  introducing  the  fummer,  as  they  al- 
fo do  in  the  paflage  from  Perico  to  Puna  ; or,  more 
Vot.  I.  M properly. 
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properly,  to  cape  Blanco : for  after  the  Brifas  have 
begun  to  blow  at  Panama,  they  gradually  increafe  and 
fpread,  in  oppofition  to  the  louth  winds,  till  over- 
coming them  they  are  fettled ; but  their  periods  are 
not  always  equal,  either  on  the  land  or  in  the  ocean. 
Generally  the  Brifas  do  not  reach  beyond  the  equator, 
or  are  fo  faint,  as  often  to  be  interrupted  by  calms,  or 
other  weak  and  unfettled  winds.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  have  an  extraordinary  ftrength,  being  felt  even 
to  the  ifland  of  Plata.  But  their  greateft  force  is  gra- 
dually increafed  as  we  approach  nearer  to  Panama. 
Thefe  winds,  which  blow  from  between  the  north  and 
north-eaft, 'dear  the  atmofphere,  free  the  coaft  from 
fogs,  and  are  not  attended  with  tempefts  of  rain  ; but 
frequently  fo  fqually,  efpecially  between  cape  Francif- 
co,  and  the  bay  of  Panama,  that  without  particular  care 
and  the  utmoft  difpatch  in  putting  the  fhip  in  a pro-, 
per  condition,  they  are  often  dangerous. 

At  the  period  of  the  Brifas,  the  Sures  or  fouth- 
winds  begin  to  blow-,  and,  when  fettled,  are  more 
violent  than  the  former.  But  they  do  not,  as  many 
have  imagined,  blow  always  precifely  from  the  fouth  ; 
for  they  fhift  from  the  fouth-eaft  even  to  the  fouth-, 
weft,  and  their  diftance  from  the  fouth  is  obferved  to 
be  greateft  at  particular  times.  When  they  incline  to 
the  fouth-eaft,  which  is  the  land  fide,  they  are  accom- 
panied with  violent,  but  happily  fhott,  tempefts  of 
wind  and  rain.  The  ftiips,  which  trade  from  the 
coafts  cf  Peru  and  Guayaquil  to  Panama,  generally 
fail  during  the  Sures,  in  older  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  north  wind  at  their  return ; and  by  that  means 
their  voyages  are  eafily  and  expeditioufly  performed. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  fail  with  other  winds,  tho* 
they  are  generally  longer  at  fea,  in  order  to  reach  Paita, 
but  often  this  diligence  or  rather  avarice  is  fo  far  dif- 
appointed  that  they  are  obliged  to  put  in  at  Tumaco, 
Aoames,  Manta,  or  Punta  de  Santa  Elena  for  provi-, 
fions  and  water, 
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These  are  the  principal  winds  in  this  paflage,  and 
whatever  changes  may  fometimes  happen,  they  are 
not  of  any  continuance  ; the  fettled  wind  foon  recover- 
ing its  place. 

The  currents  in  thefe  parts  are  not  fo  regular  as 
the  winds ; for  during  the  Brifas,  the  waters  run  from 
Morro  de  Puercos  S.  W.  and  W.  to  the  height  of 
Malpelo ; and  from  thence  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  to  cape 
St.  Francis,  inclining  fomething  towards  Gorgona. 
From  cape  St.  Francis  their  direction  is  fouth  and 
fouth- weft,  which  continues  for  30  or  40  leagues  fea- 
wards,  the  ftrength  of  them  being  proportionate  to 
that  of  the  Brifas. 

During  the  feafon  of  the  Sures,  or  fouth  winds, 
the  currents  run  N.  and  N.  W.  from  Punta  de  Santa 
Elena,  as  far  as  cape  St.  Francis,  extending  thirty  or  ' 
forty  leagues  feawards  ; from  hence  they  run  with  a 
great  velocity  eaft,  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  Malpe- 
lo ; and  from  Morro  de  Puercos  fouth-eaft,  along  the 
coaft,  th®’  at  fome  diftance  from  it,  and  tending  part- 
ly to  the  bay  of  Gorgona.  But  from  the  meridian  of 
Malpelo  to  Morro  de  Puercos,  they  run  with  great  vi- 
olence north-weft  and  weft.  Alfo  in  the  paflage  from 
cape  Blanco  to  cape  Santa  Elena,  a violent  cur- 
rent runs  weft  from  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  during  its 
fwellings  -,  but  when  the  river  is  low,  the  current  lets 
into  Puna  bay  : the  time  of  the  former  is  during  the 
Brifas,  and  the  latter  in  the  feafon  of  the  Sures. 

At  all  times  in  leaving  Perico  to  fail  to  Guaya- 
quil, or  the  coaft  of  Peru,  care  mult  be  taken  to  keep 
at  a proper  diftance  from  the  ifland  of  Gorgona,  ma- 
ny inftances  having  happened  of  Ihips  being  loft,  ei- 
ther by  this  negligence,  or,  more  frequently,  by 
calms.  It  is  alfo  equally  necefiary  to  be  careful  of  the 
ifland  of  Malpelo  ; but  the  latter  is  of  the  two  the  leaft 
dangerous ; as  the  greateft  detriment  is  only  a longer 
delay  of  the  voyage. 

If  a Ihip  happens  to  come  in  fight  of  the  ifland  of 
M 2 Gorgona, 
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Gorgona,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  get  clear  of 
it  by  fleering  either  fouth,  fouth-weft,  or  even  north  •, 

that  the  l'ureft  method  is  to  return  towards  Panama 
along  the  coaft,  the  currents  there  changing  their  di- 
rection i at  the  fame  time  taking  care  not  to  keep  at 
a great  diftance  from  it,  to  avoid  being  again  carried 
away  by  the  current,  which  fets  fouth -eaft. 

The  land  all  along  the  coaft  from  Panama  to  Santa 
Elena,  is  of  a middling  height,  except  in  fome  parts, 
where  we  difcern  mountains  at  a vaft  diftance  and  ve- 
ry high  ; being  part  of  the  cordillera.  Monte  Chrifto 
is  the  land-mark  of  Manta,  being  a pretty  high  moun- 
tain, and  having  a village  of  the  fame  name  at  its 
foot. 

i In  the  bays  along  this  coaft,  and  particularly  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  it  is  dangerous  to  keep  dole  to 
the  fhore,  there  being  many  Ihallows  not  known  even 
to  the  pilots  of  the  country.  In  the  bay  of  Manta 
there  is  one  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  leagues 
from  the  fhore,  on  which  feveral  fhips  have  ftruck  -t 
but  the  water  is  here  fo  fmooth,  that  all  the  damage 
they  fuftained  was  their  being  obliged  to  be  imme- 
diately careened  in  order  to  flop  the  leaks  occafioned 
by  the  accident. 

In  all  this  paflage  a rough  fea  is  feldom  met  with  ; 
for  if  it  be  fometimes  agitated  by  fqualls  and  fhort 
tempefts,  it  foon  fubfides  after  the  ftorm  is  over’ 
Whilft  the  fouth  winds  prevail,  fogs  are  very  fre- 
quent, and  fometimes  fo  thick,  as  totally  to  preclude 
all  fight  of  the  coaft.  This  we  ourfelves  partly  expe- 
rienced in  our  paflage  ; whereas,  during  the  Brilas,  it  is 
quite  the  contrary  ; the  air  is  ferene,  and  the  coaft  fo 
Clear  as  to  be  approached  with  confidence  and  fafety. 
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< CHAP.  IIL 

Of  our  fay  at  Guayaquil,  and  the  meafures  taken for 
our  journey  to  the  mount  aim. 

Til  E Ihip,  St.  Chriftopher,  which  we  left  at 
Puna,  followed  us  fo  foon,  that  on  the  26th  in 
the  evening  fhe  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  city  j 
the  next  day  all  our  baggage  and  »inftruments  were 
landed,  and  we  began  our  obfervations  for  determining 
the  fituation  of  Guayaquil,  with  regard  to  its  latitude 
and  longitude.  The  defirc  of  fucceeding  rendered  us 
very  attentive  to  obferve  an  immerfion  of  the  fatellites 
of  jupiter,  to  make  amends  for  our  difappointment  of 
the  eclipfe  of  the  moon  ; but  we  were  in  this  equally 
unfortunate  ; the  denfity  of  the  vapours  which  filled 
the  atmolphere  rendered  our  defign  abortive  •,  but  the 
days  being  more  favourable  than  the  nights  for  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations,  we  took  feveral  meridian  alti- 
tudes of  the  fun,  and  never  negledled  any  opportuni- 
ties that  offered  during  the  nights  of  doing  the  fame 
with  regard  to  fome  particular  liars.  , 

On  our  arrival  at  Guayaquil,  the  corregidor  Of  that 
city,  whofe  great  civility,  together  with  that  of  all  the 
king’s  officers  and  other  perfons  of  diftinCtion  deferve 
our  acknowledgments,  fent  notice  of  it  to  the  corregi- 
dor of  Guaranda,  that  he  might  order  carriages  to  the 
port  of  Caracol,  for  conveying  us  to  the  mountains. 
The  paffage  thither  was  then  indeed  impracticable,  it 
being  in  this  country  the  end  of  winter,  at  which  time 
the  roads  are  extremely  bad,  and  the  rivers  fwelled  fo 
as  not  to  be  forded  without  the  greatefl  rilk,  and  too 
wide  for  the  bridges  of  this  country. 

The  corregidor  of  Guaranda  was  then  at  Quito,  on 
fome  bufinefs  of  his  office ; but  the  prefident  and  go-  . 
vernors  of  that  province,  Don  Dionyfio  de  Alcedoy 
Herrera,  ordered  him  to  return  to  his  jurifdiClion  with- 
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out  delay,  tor  providing  every  thing  neceffary  for  our 
journey  fending,  at  the  lame  time,  circular  orders  to 
all  the  other  corregidors,  through  whofe  jurifdidlions 
We  were  to  pafs  to  Quito,  enjoining  them  not  to  be 
wanting  in  any  kind  of  gpod  office  in  their  power.  E- 
very  thing  being  thus  happily  difpofed,  and  advice  ar- 
riving that  the  mules  were  on  their  way  to  Caracol, 
where  they  arrived  the  6th  of  May,  we  were  no  lefs 
expeditious  to  embark  on  the  river,  which  is  the  ufual 
paflage.  There  is  indeed  a road  by  land  j but  at  all 
times  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous,  on  account 
of  the  many  bays  and  large  rivers  which  muft  be  pair- 
ed •,  fo  that  no  perfon  travels  this  road  but  in  fummer, 
and  then  only  fuch  as  have  no  baggage,  and  are  befides 
well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  ferries  of  the 
rivers, 


CHAP.  IV. 

Defcription  of  Guayaquil. 

TH  O’  there  is  no  certainty  with  regard  to  the 
time  when  Guayaquil  was  founded,  it  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  be  the  fecond  city  of  Spanilh  ori- 
gin, both  in  its  own  province  and  the  kingdom  of  Pe- 
ru ; it  appearing  from  ancient  records  preferved  in  its 
achives,  that  it  was  the  next  city  founded,  after  San  Mi- 
guel dePiura,  and  the  foudation  laid  of  Los  Reyes,  Re- 
mac,  or  Lima,  being  in  1534,  or  according  to  others 
in  1535,  t‘ie  building  of  Guayaquil  may  be  fixed  be- 
tween thofe  two  years  ; but  the  profperity  it  attained 
under  its  governor  Belalcazar  was  of  no  long  conti- 
nuance, being,  after  feveral  furious  attacks,  entirely 
deftroyed  by  the  neighbouring  indians.  It  was  how- 
ever in  1537,  rebuilt  by  captain  Francifcode  Orella- 
na. The  firft  fituation  of  Guayaquil  was  in  the  bay 
•f  Charapoto,  a little  to  thfc.  northward  of  the  place 
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where  the  village  of  Monte  Chrifto  now  Hands  i from 
Whence  it  was  removed  to  the  prefent  fpot,  which  is 
on  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  in  2°  1 1' 
2 1"  of  fouth  latitude,  as  appeared  from  our  obferva- 
tions.  Its  longitude  was  not  determined  by  any  ac- 
curate obfervations  ; but,  by  computing  it  from  thofe 
made  at  Quito,  it  is  29 70  17'  reckoning  from  the 
meridian  of  Teneriff.  On  its  removal  by  Orellana, 
from  its  firft  fituation,  it  was  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a mountain  called  Cerillo  Verde,  and  is  now  termed 
Ciudad  Viega,  or  the  old  town.  Its  inhabitants  be- 
ing afterwards  ftrdightened  by  the  mountain  on  one 
fide,  and  by  ravins  or  hollows  made  by  floods  of  rain, 
on  the  other,  formed  a defign,  without  entirely  aban- 
doning the  place,  to  build  the  principal  part  of  the  ci- 
ty, at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  hundred  toifes ; which 
was  accordingly  begun  in  1693,  and  for  preferving  a 
communication  with  the  old  part,  a bridge  of  timber 
was  eredled,  of  about  three  hundred  toiles  in  length, 
by  which  means  the  inconveniencies  of  the  ravins  are 
avoided,  and  the  intervals  being  filled  with  fmall  hou- 
ses, the  old  and  new  towns  are  now  united. 

This  city  is  of  confiderable  extent,  taking  up,  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
old  town  to  the  upper  part  of  the  new,  a fpace  of 
near  half  a league ; but  the  breadth  is  not  at  all  pro- 
portional, every  perfon  being  fond  of  having  a houfe 
near  the  river,  both  for  the  amufements  it  affords,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  refrefhing  winds,  which,  in  win- 
ter, are  the  more  eagerly  coveted,  as  they  are  very 
rare. 

All  the  houfes  of  both  towns  are  built  of  wood ; 
and  many  of  them  covered  with  tiles  *,  tho’  the  great- 
eft  part  of  thofe  in  the  old  town  are  only  thatched  ; 
but  in  order  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  fires,  by  which 
this  city  has  feverely  fuffered  on  feveral  occafions, 
fuch  covering  is  now  prohibited.  Moft  of  thefe  con- 
flagrations owed  their  rife  to  the  malevolence  of  the 
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Negroes,  who,  in  order  to  revenge  fome  punifhments 
infiifled  on  them  by  their  mailers,  took  the  opportu- 
nity, during  the  night,  of  throwing  fire  on  the  thatch, 
and  by  that  means  not  only  ruined  thofe  who  were  the 
immediate  objedls  of  their  revenge,  but  alfo  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Tho’  the  houfes  are  wholly  built  of  wood,  they 
are  generally  large  and  beautiful ; have  all  one  ftory  and 
an  entrefole  ; the  back  part  of  tire  ground  floor  ferves 
for  warehoufes,  and  in  the  front  are  ihops  of  all  kinds, 
and  generally  before  them  fpacious  porticoes,  which 
are  indeed,  in  winter  time,  the  only  parts  where  you 
can  walk,  the  ftreets  being  utterly  impaflable. 

As  a further  precaution  againft  fire,  which  they 
have  fo  much  reafon  to  dread,  the  kitchens  ftand 
twelve  or  fifteen  paces  from  the  houfes,  with  which 
they  communicate  by  means  of  a long  open  gallery, 
refembling  a bridge  •,  but  fo  lightly  built,  that,  on  the 
leaft  appearance  of  fire  in  the  kitchen,  it  is  demolifhed 
in  an  inftant  •,  by  which  means  tfie  houfe  is  preferved. 
Perfcns  of  rank  and  fortune  live  in  the  upper  apart- 
ments, and  the  entrefoles  are  let  to  ftrangers  who 
come  to  trade,  or  pafs  thro’  the  city  with  their  goods. 

The  ground  on  which  the  new  city  is  built,  and  the 
favannahs  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  not  to  be  tra- 
velled over  either  on  foot  or  horfeback  during  the  win- 
ter -,  for  befides  being  a fpungy  chalk,  it  is  every 
where  fo  level,  that  there  is  no  declivity  for  carrying 
off  the  water  j and  therefore  on  the  firft  rain  it  be- 
comes one  general  flough.  So  that  from  the  time  of 
the  rains  fetting  in  till  the  end  of  the  winter,  it  is 
neceflary  to  lay  in  the  parts  not  covered  by  the  a- 
bove  mentioned  piazzas,  very  large  planks  for  crof- 
fing  over  them ; but  thefe  foon  become  flippery  and 
occafion  frequent  falls  into  the  chalky  flough.  The 
return  of  fummer,  however,  foon  exhales  the  water, 
and  renders  the  ground  fufficiently  dry  for  travelling. 
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In  this  refpeft  the  old  town  has  the  advantage,  being 
built  on  a gravelly  foil,  which  is  never  impaf fable. 

This  city  is  defended  by  three  forts,  two  on  the  ri- 
ver near  the  city,  and  the  third  behind  it,  guarding 
the  entrance  of  a ravin.  Thefe  are  all  built  after  the 
modern  method  of  fortification ; but  before  they 
Were  erecfted,  it  had  only  a platform,  which  is  ftill  re- 
maining in  the  old  town.  Thefe  forts  are  built  of 
large  pieces  of  very  hard  wood,  forming  a variety  of 
pallifades,  and  the  wood  is  particularly  proper  for 
this  country,  and  the  ufe  it  is  here  applied  to  ; retain- 
ing its  folidity  either  under  the  water  or  in  the  mud. 
Before  thefe  fortifications  were  erefted,  the  city  was 
taken  by  European  Corfairs,  in  the  years  1686,  and 
1 709  ; but  the  fuccefs  of  the  latter  was  owing  to  the 
villany  of  a Mulatto,  who,  in  order  revenge  himlelf 
on  fome  particular  perfons  in  the  city,  conducted  the 
enemy  thro’  a bye  way,  where  they  were  not  expect- 
ed ; lb  that  the  inhabitants  being  furprized  were  not 
prepared  for  defence. 

All  the  churches  and  convents  are  of  wood  except 
that  of  St.  Domingo,  ftill  Handing  in  the  old  town, 
which  is  of  ftone  ; the  great  folidity  of  the  ground  in 
that  part  being  fufficient  for  fupporting  buildings  of 
this  kind.  The  convents  in  the  new  city,  befides  the 
parochial  church,  are  an  Auguftine  and  a Francifcan, 
together  with  a college  of  jefuits  •,  but  the  members 
of  them  not  very  numerous  on  account  of  the  final  lnels 
of  the  revenues.  Here  is  alfo  an  hofpital,  but  with- 
out any  other  endowment  than  the  fhell  of  the  build- 
ing. The  city  and  its  jurifdi&ion  are  under  a corre- 
gidor,  nominated  by  the  king,  and  holds  his  office 
during  five  years.  Notwithftanding  he  is  lubordinate 
to  the  prefident  and  audience  of  Quito,  he  appoints 
the  deputies  in  the  feveral  departments  of  his  jurif- 
dittion  ; and,  for  the  police  and  civil  government, 
Guayaquil  has  ordinary  alcaldies  and  regidores.  The 
revenue  is  managed  here  by  a treafurer  and  an  ac- 
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comptant,  who  receive  the  tributes  of  the  Indians, 
the  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and  the  taxes  on 
commodities,  which  are  either  confumed  there  or  car- 
ried through  it. 

The  ecclefiafiical  government  is  lodged  in  the 
bifhop  of  Quito’s  vicar,  who  is  generally  alfo  the 
prieft  of  the  town. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  inhabitants , cujicms , and  riches  of  Guaya- 
quil. 

Guayaquil  contains,  in  proportion  to  its  dimen- 
fions,  as  many  inhabitants  as  any  city  in  all 
America  ; the  continual  refort  of  firangers  drawn  thi- 
ther by  commerce,  contributing  very  greatly  to  in- 
creafe  the  number,  generally  computed  at  twenty 
thoufand.  A great  part  of  its  eminent  families  are 
Europeans,  who  have  married  there  ; befides  which, 
and  fubftantial  Creoles,  the  other  inhabitants  are  of 
different  calls,  as  in  the  cities  already  deferibed. 

The  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  di- 
vided into  companies  of  militia,  according  to  their 
rank  and  caft  fo  that  on  occafion  they  may  be  ready 
to  defend  their  country  and  property.  One  of  thefe, 
confifling  entirely  of  Europeans,  and  called  the  fo- 
reign company,  is  the  mort  numerous,  and  makes  the 
mott  fplendid  appearance  among  the  whole  iriilitia. 
Without  confidering  their  wealth  or  nation,  they  ap- 
pear in  arms,  and  pay  a proper  obedience  to  their  of- 
ficers, who  are  chofen  by  themfelves,  from  their  own 
body,  being  generally  fuch  as  have  ferved  in  Europe, 
and  confequently  more  expert  in  military  affairs.  The 
corregidor  is  the  commander  in  chief,  having  under 
him  a colonel  and  major,  for  difeipling  the  other  com- 
panies. 
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Tho’  the  heat  here  is  equal  to  that  of  Panama  or 
Carthagena,  yet  the  climate  diftinguifhes  itfelf  in  the 
colour  of  the  human  fpecies  ; and  if  a certain  author 
has  ftyled  it  the  equinoftial  Low  Countries  in  allufi- 
on  to  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  Netherlands  of 
Europe,  it  may,  with  equal  propriety,  bear  that  ap- 
pellation from  this  Angularity,  namely,  that  all  the 
natives,  except  thofe  born  from  a mixture  of  blood,  are 
frefh-coloured,  and  fo  finely  featured  as  juftly  to  be 
ftyled  the  handfomeft  both  in  the  province  of  Quito, 
and  even  in  all  Peru.  Two  things  are  here  the  more 
remarkable,  as  being  contrary  to  common  obfervati- 
on  -,  one,  that  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, its  natives  are  not  tawny  •,  the  other,  that  tho* 
the  Spaniards  have  not  naturally  fo  fair  a complexi- 
on as  the  northern  nations,  their  children  born  here  of 
Spanifh  women,  are  very  fair  ; nor  has  this  pheno- 
menon hitherto  been  fufficiently  explained.  To  attri- 
bute it  to  the  effluvia  exhaling  from  the  contiguous  ri- 
ver, appears  to  me  little  fatisfaftory  ; other  cities  hav- 
ing the  fame  advantageous  fituation,  without  produc- 
ing any  improvement  in  the  complectionsofthe  inhabi- 
tants •,  whereas  here  fair  perfons  are  the  moft  common, 
and  the  children  have  univerfally  light  hair  and  eye- 
brows, and  very  beautiful  faces. 

To  thefe  perfonal  advantages  bellowed  by  nature  in 
A diftinguilhed  manner  on  the  inhabitants,  it  has  add- 
ed, the  no  lefs  pleafing  charms  of  elegance  and  polite- 
nefs  ; fo  that  feveral  Europeans,  who  intended  only  a 
Ihort  ftay  here,  have  married  and  fettled  •,  nor  were 
their  marriages  owing  to  the  immerfe  fortunes  of  their 
ladies,  as  in  fome  other  cities  of  this  country,  the  in- 
habitants not  being  at  all  famous  for  their  riches. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  at  Guayaquil  nearly  re- 
fembles  that  at  Panama,  except  only  when  they  either 
pay  or  receive  a vifit  •,  inftead  of  -the  pollera,  they 
wear  a faldellin,  which  is  not  longer  than  the 
pollera,  but  being  open  before,  and  crofting  one  fide 
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over,  the  other,  is  adorned  in  the  moil  profule  man- 
ner. It  is  furbeloed  with  a richer  (luff,  near  half  a 
yard  in  depth,  and  bordered  with  fine  laces,  gold  or 
fringe,  or  ribbands,  difpofed  with  an  air,  which 
renders  the  drefs  extremely  rich  and  becoming. 
When  they  go  abroad  without  a veil,  they  wear  a 
light  brown  coloured  mantelet,  bordered  with  broad 
ftrips  of  black  velvet,  but  without  laces  or  any  other 
decorations.  Befides  necklaces  and  bracelets,  they 
wear  rofaries,  of  the  fame  degree  of  richnefs  as  at  Pa- 
nama, and  not  only  load  their  ears  with  brilliant  pen- 
dants, but  add  tufts  of  black  filk,  about  the  fize  of 
a filberd,  and  fo  full  of  jewels  as  to  make  a very  fplen- 
did  appearance. 

From  the  commerce  of  this  city  a ftranger  would 
imagine  it  richer  than  it  actually  is.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  two  dreadful  pillages  it  has  fuffered,  and 
partly  to  fires,  by  both  which  it  has  been  totally  ru- 
ined. And  tho’  the  houfes  here,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  are  only  of  wood,  the  whole  charge  of 
which  is  the  cutting  and  bringing  it  to  the  city,  yet  the 
expence  of  a houfe  of  any  figure  amounts  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  thoufand  dollars,  workmens  wages  being  very 
high,  and  iron  remarkably  dear.  Europeans,  who 
have  railed  any  thing  of  a fortune  here,  when  they 
have  no  immoveable  goods  to  detain  them,  retire  to 
Lima,  or  fome  other  city  of  Peru,  where  they  may 
improve  their  (locks  with  greater  fecurky. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  temperature  of  the  air , and  the  different 
feafons  at  Guayaquil ; its  inconveniencies  and  dijl- 
empers. 

IN  Guayaquil  the  winter  fets  in  during  the  month 
of  December,  fometimes  at  the  beginning,  fome- 
times  in  the  middle,  and  fometimes  not  till  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  lafts  till  April  or  May.  During 
this  feafon,  the  elements,  the  inlefts,  and  vermin  leem 
to  have  joined  in  a league  to  incommode  the  human 
fpecies.  Its  extreme  heat  appeared  from  fome  ther- 
mometrical  experiments ; for  on  the  3d  of  April, 
when  its  intenfenefs  had  begun  to  abate,  at  fix  in  the 
morning  the  liquor  ftood  at  1022  ; at  noon  at  1025  » 
and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  at  1027;  which  fhews 
the  heat  in  the  middle  of  winter  to  be  greater  than  at 
Carthagena.  The  rains  alfo  continue  day  and  night, 
accompanied  with  frequent  and  dreadful  tempefts  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  So  that  every  thing  feems  to 
confpire  to  diftrefs  the  inhabitants.  The  river  and 
all  thole  which  join  it,  overflow  their  banks,  and 
lay  under  water  the  whole  country.  The  long  calm 
renders  the  refrefhing  winds  very  defirable,  and  the  in- 
numerable fwarms  of  infefts  and  vermin,  ihfeft  both 
the  air  and  ground  in  an  intolerable  manner. 

The  fnakes,  poifonous  vipers,  fcorpions  and  fco- 
lependra  in  this  feafon  find  methods  of  getting  into 
the  houfes  to  the  deftruftion  of  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. And  tho’  they  are  not  aftually  free  from  them 
all  the  reft  of  the  year,  yet  at  this  time  they  are  far 
‘ more  numerous,  and  alfo  more  aftive  ; lb  that  it  is 
abfolutely  necefiary  to  examine  carefully  the  beds, 
fome  of  thefe  animals  having  been  known  to  find 
their  way  into  them ; and  both  as  a fafeguard  againft 
the  danger,  and  to  avoid  the  tortures  of  the  naofci- 
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tos  and  other  infers,  all  perfons,  even  the  negro 
flaves  and  Indians,  have  toldos  or  canopies  over  their 
beds.  Thole  ufed  by  the  lower  clafs  of  people  are 
made  of  tucuyo,  or  cotton,  wove  in  the  mountains  : 
others  ufe  white  linen  laced,  according  to  the  temper 
or  ability  of  the  owner. 

Tho’  all  thefe  hot  and  moift  countries,  fwarm  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  volatile  infedis,  yet  the  inhabi- 
tants are  no  where  fo  greatly  incommoded  as  at  Guay- 
aquil, it  being  importable  to  keep  a candle  burning, 
except  in  a lantern,  above  three  or  four  minutes,  num- 
berlei's  infedts  flying  into  its  flame  and  extinguilhing  it. 
Any  perfon  therefore  being  obliged  to  be  near  a light, 
is  foon  driven  from  his  poft  by  the  infinite  numbers 
which  fill  his  eyes,  ears,  and  noftrils.  Thefe  inledts 
V'ere  almoft  infupportable  to  us,  during  the  lhort  clear 
intervals  of  fome  nights,  which  we  fpcnt  in  making 
obfervations  on  the  heavenly  bodies.  Their  flings 
were  attended  with  great  tortures  ; and  more  than 
once  obliged  us  to  abandon  our  obfervations,  being 
unable  either  to  fee  or  breathe  for  their  multitudes. 

Another  terrible  inconvenience  attending  the  hou- 
fes  here,  are  the  numbers  of  pericotes,  or  rats,  every 
building  being  fo  infefted  with  them,  that,  when  night 
comes  on,  they  quit  their  holes,  and  make  fuch  a noife 
in  running  along  the  ceiling,  and  in  clambring  up  and 
down  the  fides  of  the  rooms  and  canopies  of  the  beds, 
as  to  difturb  perfons  net  accuiiomed  to  them.  They 
are  fo  little  afraid  of  the  human  lpecies,  that,  if  a can- 
dle be  let  down  without  being  in  a lantern,  they  im- 
mediately carry  it  off ; but  as  this  might  be  attended 
with  the  moft  melancholy  confequences,  care  is  tak- 
en, that  their  impudence  is  feldom  put  to  this  trial, 
tho’  they  are  remarkably  vigilant  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  leaft  negledt.  All  thele  inconveniences,  which 
leem  infupportable  to  ftrangers,  and  alone  fufficient 
to  render  fuch  a country  uninhabited,  little  affedt  the 
natives,  as  having  been  ul'cd  to  them  from  their  in- 
fancy; 
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fancy ; and  they  are  more  affe&ed  with  cold  on  the 
mountains,  which  the  Europeans  fcarce  feel,  or,  at 
lead,  think  very  moderate,  than  with  all  thefe  difa- 
greeable  particulars. 

The  lead  troublefome  feafon  here  is  the  fummer, 
as  then  both  the  number  and  activity  of  thefe  vermin 
are  diminifhed  ; it  being  a midake  in  fome  authors  to 
fay  they  abound  mod  in  that  feafon.  The  heat  is  then 
abated,  by  the  fetting  in  of  the  S.  W.  and  W.  S.  W. 
breezes,  called  here  chandui,  as  coming  over  a moun- 
tain of  that  name.  Thefe  begin  condantly  at  noon, 
and  continue  to  refrelh  the  earth  till  five  or  fix  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.  The  fky  is  always  fe- 
rene,  and  bright,  the  gentled  Ihowers  being  rarely 
known.  Provifions  are  alfo  in  greater  plenty,  and 
thofe  produced  in  the  country  of  a very  agreeable 
tadc,  if  ufed  while  frefh.  Fruits  are  alfo  more  com- 
mon, efpecially  melons  and  water  melons,  which  are 
brought  in  large  balzas  to  the  city.  But  the  capi- 
tal advantage  is  the  remarkable  falubrity  of  the  air  in 
that  feafon. 

During  the  winter,  tertian  fevers  are  very  com- 
mon, and  are  here  particularly  painful  and  dangerous, 
owing  partly  to  negleft,  and  partly  to  an  averfion  to 
the  ufe  of  the  cortex,  being  prepofieffed  with  a notion, 
that  as  hot,  it  can  have  no  good  effetd  in  that  climate  j 
fo  that  blinded  with  this  prejudice,  without  ever  con- 
fulting  phyficians,  who  would  undeceive  them,  they 
differ  the  didemper  to  prey  upon  them,  till  they  are 
often  reduced  to  an  irrecoverable  date.  The  natives 
of  the  mountains,  who  are  enured  to  a cold  air,  can 
not  endure  that  of  Guayaquil,  it  having  a natural 
tendency  to  debilitate  them,  and  by  an  imtemperate 
ufe  of  its  delicious  fruits  they  throw  themfelves  into 
thofe  fevers,  which  are  as  common  to  them  in  one  fea- 
fon as  another. 

Besides  this  difeafe,  which  is  the  mod  general, 
fince  the  year  j 740,  the  black  vomit  has  alfo  made 
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its  appearance,  the  gallions  of  the  fouth-fea,  having, 
on  account  of  the  war,  touched  here  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  the  treafure,  among  the  provinces  of  the  cordil- 
lera. At  that  time  great  numbers  died  on  board  the 
(hips,  together  with  many  foreigners,  but  very  few  of 
the  natives.  In  faying  that  the  gallions  brought  this 
diltemper  to  Guayaquil,  I follow  the  general  opinion, 
as  it  was  before  that  epoca  unknown  there. 

The  natives  are  very  fubjedt  to  cataracts,  and, other 
diftempers  of  the  eye,  which  often  caule  a total  blind- 
nefs.  Tho’  thefe  diftempers  are  not  general,  yet  they 
are  much  more  common  than  in  other  parts,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  proceeds  from  the  aqueous  ex- 
halations during  the  winter,  when  the  whole  country 
is  overflowed  with  water,  and  which,  from  the  chal- 
ky texture  of  the  foil,  muft  be  vifcid  in  the  higheft 
degree,  and  penetrating  the  external  tunic,  not  only 
foul  the  cryftalline  humour,  but  alfo  cover  the  pupil, 
from  whence  cataradts  and  other  diforders  of  the  eyes 
have  their  origin. 


C H A P.  VII. 

Provifons,  and  manner  of  livmg  at  Guayaquil. 

HE R F.,  as  at  Carthagena,  nature  and  neceflity 
have  introduced  feveral  kinds  of  bread,  made 
from  different  grains  and  roots,  to  fupply  the  want  of 
wheat.  But  the  moft  ufual  here  isthecriollo,  or  natural 
bread,  being  unripe  plantanes,  cut  into  dices,  roafted, 
and  ferved  up  as  bread.  But  this  is  not  entirely  ow- 
ing to  neceflity,  as  feveral  kinds  of  meal  might  eali- 
ly  be  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  in 
fufHcient  quantities  to  fupply  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  •,  tho*  only  a fmall  fhare  of  it  would  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  poor  on  account  of  the  price  which  vaftly 
exce'eds  that  of  the  plantanes.  However  this  be,  the 
latter  are  defervedly  preferred  to  wheat  bread,  which 
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is  fo  badly  made,  that  even  the  Europeans  refufe  to 
eat  it,  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  the  criollo,  which 
is  far  from  being  unpalatable. 

Most  of  the  other  provifions  except  beef,  fruits, 
and  roots,  are  imported  from  the  provinces  of  the  Cor- 
deilercs  and  Peru.  It  would  naturally  be  expected 
that  the  feveral  branches  of  this  river,  which  abounds 
in  fifh,  would  caufe  a great  plenty  of  them  in  the  ci- 
ty ; but  it  is  quite  otherwife,  and  the  fmall  quantity 
caught  near  it,  is  far  from  being  good,  and  fo  full  of 
bones,  that  none  but  the  inhabitants  can  eat  them  with- 
out danger.  Their  badnefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  is  probably  owing  to  the  brackilh  water  but 
fome  leagues  above  the  city  the  river  affords  a great 
fupply  of  what  is  very  excellent.  In  fuch  hot  cli- 
mates, however,  they  cannot  be  kept  without  fait, 
and  it  is  very  l'eldom  the  fifhermen  venture  to  carry 
any  to  the  city,  left  after  all  their  labour,  they  fhould 
be  obliged  to  throw  them  away. 

The  coafts  and  neighbouring  ports  abound  in  very 
delicious  fifh,  fome  of  which  are  carried  to  the  city,  as 
keeping  better  than  the  fpecies  in  the  river ; and  thefe, 
together  with  feveral  of  the  teftaceous  kind,  conflitute 
a confiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Guayaquil.  In  the  falt-creek  are  taken  very  large  and 
fine  lobllers,  of  which  they  make  feveral  delicious  ra- 
gouts : and  from  Jambeli  creek,  on  the  coaft  of  Tum- 
bez,  are,  brought  great  quantities  of  oyfters,  which 
in  every  refpecl,  furpafs  thofe  of  all  the  coalts  from 
Panama  to  Peru,  where  there  is  alfo  a great  demand 
for  them. 

The  fame  caufe  which  drives  from  that  part  of  the 
river  near  the  city,  the  fineft  fifh,  fome  to  the  fait  and 
others  to  the  frelh  waters,  according  to  their  refpeclive 
natures,  renders  good  water  very  fcarce  at  Guayaquil, 
efpecially  in  fummer  ; none  being  to  be  had  at  a lefs 
diltance  than  four  or  five  leagues  up  the  river,  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  its  waters.  Many  balzas  are 
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therefore  employed  in  fetching  water,  and  felling  it  to 
the  inhabitants.  During  the  winter  this  trade  is  part- 
ly at  a Hand,  as  by  the  increafe  of  the  rivers,  the  wa- 
tCT  at  Guayaquil  is  rendered  fit  for  ufe. 

Instead  of  lard,  as  at  Carthagenena  and  other 
places,  they  commonly  ufe  in  drefling  their  food  at 
Guayaquil  beef  fuet.  But  whether  the  climate  will 
not  permit  the  beafts  to  acquire  a proper  degree  of 
fatnefs,  whether  the  fuet  itfelf  be  not  good,  or  whe- 
ther they  are  carelefs  in  feparating  it  from  the  tallow, 
the  fmeli  and  tafte  of  both  are  much  the  lame,  which 
render  their  dilhes  extremely  naufeous  to  ftrangers  j and, 
what  is  little  better,  they  feafon  all  of  them  with  Gui- 
nea pepper,  which  tho’  fmall  is  fo  very  ftrong,  that  the 
fmeli  of  it  when  whole,  fufficiently  declares  its  furpriz- 
ing  adivity  : fo  that  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  it,  fuf- 
fer  either  way.  If  they  eat,  their  mouths  feem  in  a flame  j 
if  they  forbear,  they  muft  endure  hunger,  till  they 
have  overcome  their  averfion  to  this  feafoning  ; after 
which  they  think  the  Guinea  pepper  the  fineft  ingre- 
dient in  the  world  for  giving  a relilh  to  their  food. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guayaquil  affedt  great  fplendor 
in  their  formal  entertainments ; but  the  method  of 
them  is  not  very  agreeable  to  an  European  gueft.  The 
iirft  courfe  confifts  of  different  kinds  of  fweetmeats, 
the  fecond  of  high-feafoned  ragouts  ; and  thus  they 
continue  to  ferve  up  an  alternate  fucceflion  of  fweet 
and  high-feafoned  dilhes.  The  common  drink  on  thefe 
occafions  is  grape  brandy,  there  called  Aqua  Ardien- 
te  de  Caftilla,  cordials  and  wine.  Of  all  which  they 
drink  freely  during  the  entertainment,  heightening 
the  pleafure  by  the  variety  j but  the  Europeans  gene- 
rally prefer  wine. 

The  cuftom  of  drinking  punch  has  lately  increafed 
confiderably  in  this  city ; and  when  drank  in  modera- 
tion is  found  to  agree  very  well  with  the  conftitutions 
of  this  climate.  Accordingly  it  has  obtained  greatly 
among  perfons  of  diltindion,  who  generally  drink  a 
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glafs  of  it  at  eleven,  and  again  in  the  evening.  Thus 
hllaying  their  thirft,  and  at  the  fame  time  correcting 
the  water,  which,  befides  the  difagreeable  tafte  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  heat,  promotes  an  excefTive  per- 
fpiration  ; and  this  cuftom  is  fo  prevaling  that  even 
the  ladies  punctually  obferve  it ; and  the  quantity  both 
of  acid  and  fpirit  being  but  fmali,  it  becomes  equally 
wholefome  and  refrelhing. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Extent  of  the  jurifdiflion  of  Guayaquil. 

TH  E molt  northern  part  of  the  juril'diCtion  of 
Guayaquil  begins  at  Cape  Paflado,  fo  called 
from  its  lying  li  fouth  of  the  equinoctial,  and  about 
half  a degree  north  of  the  bay  of  Manta.  From  this 
cape  it  continues  all  along  the  coaft,  including  the  ifle 
of  Puna,  to  the  town  of  Machala  on  the  coaft  of  Turn* 
bez,  where  it  is  terminated  by  the  jurifdiCtion  of  Pi- 
ura.  From  thence  it  runs  away  eaftward,  and  is 
bounded  by  that  of  Cuenca ; and  then  turning  north- 
wards along  the  weftern  ftcirts  of  the  Andes,  it  ter-  , 
minates  on  thofe  of  Bamba  and  Chimbo.  Its  length 
from  north  to  fouth  is  about  60  leagues,  and  its 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  40  or  45  ; reckoning  from 
the  point  of  Santa  Elena  to  the  parts  called  Ojibar.  Its 
whole  country,  like  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  is  one  continued  plain,  and  in  winter  univer- 
fally  overflowed.  It  is  divided  into  feven  lieutenancies 
or  departments,  for  each  of  which  the  corregidor  ap- 
points a lieutenant  or  deputy,  who  however  muft  be 
confirmed  by  the  audience  of  Quito.  Thefe  depart- 
ments are  Puerto  Viejo,  Punta  de  Santa  Elena,  Pu- 
na, Yaguache,  Babahoyo,  Baba,  and  Daule. 

The  lieutenancy  de  San  Gregorio  de  Puerto  Vie- 
jo, is  bounded  northward  by  the  government  of  Ata- 
-cames,  and  fouthward  by  the  lieutenancy  of  Santa  E- 
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lena.  Its  capital  of  the  lame  name,  tho*  fmall,  thin* 
ly  peopled,  and  poor,  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a city, 
and  includes  the  towns  of  Monte  Chrifto,  Picoafa, 
Charapoto,  and  Xipijapa  Thefe  have  their  particu- 
lar priefts,  who  are  likewife  the  fpiritual  directors  of 
all  the  fmaller  villages  in  this  diftridt. 

The  town  of  Monte  Chrifto  ftood  at  firft  in  the  bay 
of  Manta,  and  was  called  by  that  name.  It  had  then 
a confiderable  commerce  by  means  of  veflels  palling 
from  Panama  to  the  ports  of  Peru  ; but  having  been 
pillaged  and  deftroyed  by  1'ome  foreign  adventurers 
wh®  infefted  thole  leas,  the  inhabitants  removed  it  to 
the  foot  of  Monte  Chrifto,  where  it  now  ftands,  and 
from  whence  it  has  its  name. 

Some  tobacco  is  planted  in  this  jurifdidtion ; but 
is  not  much  efteemed  ; and  the  reft  of  its  produdts,  as 
wax,  cotton  and  pita,  are  barely  fuffident  to  fupport 
its  inhabitants,  tho’  they  are  far  from  being  numerous  j 
occafioned  by  the  general  poverty  which  reigns  through 
all  its  towns  and  villages.  The  kinds  of  timber  na- 
tural to  fuch  hot  and  moift  countries,  grow  here  in 
prodigious  quantities. 

Formerly  along  the  coaft,  and  in  the  bay  belong- 
ing to  this  lieutenancy,  was  a confiderable  pearl  fiffi- 
ery  •,  but  it  has  been  totally  difeontinued  for  fome  years  ; 
occafioned  partly  from  the  dangers  the  divers  were  ex- 
pofed  to  and  from  the  mantas  and  tintoreras  already  de- 
l'cribed ; partly  from  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  who  being  in  general  Indians  and  Cafts,  want 
ability  to  purchafe  Negroes  for  this  occupation.  The 
bay  has  probably  its  name  from  the  great  number  of 
mantas  in  thofe  parts,  efpecially  as  the  common  em- 
ploy ment  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  taking  that  filh, 
whichthey  fait,  and  carry  into  the  inland  provinces. 
The  Europeans  cannot  help  admiring  their  dexterity  in 
this  kind  of  filhery,  which  they  carry  on  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  They  throw  into  the  water  a log  of  wood, 
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fuch  as  they  ufe  in  making  a balza,  being  aboil*- 
five  or  fix  yards  in  length,  and  near  a foot  in  diame- 
ter, and  fufficient  to  bear  the  weight  afligned  it,  which 
is  a net  lying  acrofs  one  end  of  it,  while  an  Indian 
Hands  in  an  erett  pofition  on  the  other ; and  by  the 
help  of  a canalete  or  oar,  puts  off  to  lea,  to  the  dil- 
tance  of  half  a league  or  more,  where  he  Ihoots  his 
net.  Another  Indian,  who  follows  him  on  a limilar 
log,  takes  hold  of  the  rope  fattened  to  one  end  of  the 
net,  and  when  the  whole  is  extended,  they  both  move 
towards  the  land,  where  their  partners  wait  to  draw 
the  net  afhore.  And  here  one  cannot  help  obferving 
with  aftonifhment  the  dexterity  and  agility  of  the  In- 
dians, in  maintaining  an  equilibrium  on  round  logs, 
where,  by  the  continual  agitations  of  the  fea,  they 
muft  be  always  changing  their  pofition,  and  making 
different  motions  with  their  body  ; and  what  ftill 
heightens  the  difficulty  is,  that  he  is  obliged  at  the 
fame  time  to  mind  both  his  oar  and  the  net,  in  draw- 
ing it  towards  the  land.  They  are  indeed  excellent 
fwimmers,  fo  that  if  they  happen  (which  is  very  fel- 
dom)  to  flip  off,  they  are  foon  on  the  log  again,  and 
in  their  former  pofture,  at  leaft  they  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  lhip wrecked. 

I shall  place  Punta  de  Santa  Elena  as  the  fecond 
lieutenancy,  becaufe  it  joins  to  the  fouth  part  of  the 
former.  It  extends  all  along  the  weftern  coaft  from 
the  ifles  of  Plata  and  Salango,  to  the  fame  Punta  de 
Santa  Elena ; from  thence  it  ftretches  along  the  north 
coaft,  formed  by  the  bay  of  Guayaquil ; comprehend- 
ing in  this  extent  the  towns  of  Punta,  Chongon, 
Morro,  Colonche,  and  Chandui.  At  Chongon  and 
Morro  two  priefts  refide,  to  whofe  parifhes  the  others 
belong.  The  lieutenant,  inverted  with  the  civil  go- 
vernment, refides  in  the  town  of  Punta,  two  leagues 
from  the  port,  where  there  are  indeed  warehoufes  or  ra- 
ther fheds,  for  receiving  fait  and  other  goods,  but 
no  dwelling  houfes. 
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The  port  of  Punta  has  fo  many  fait  works,  that  it 
fupplies  the  whole  province  of  Quito  and  jurii'diction 
of  Guayaquil.  The  fait  is  not  the  fineft,  but  remark- 
ably  compact,  and  anfwers  very  well  the  principal  in- 
tention, that  of  faking  flefh. 

On  the  coaft  belonging  to  this  lieutenancy  is  found 
that  exquifite  purple,  fo  highly  efteemed  among  the  an- 
cients ; but  the  fifh  from  which  it  was  taken  having  been 
either  unknown  or  forgoten,  many  moderns  have  ima- 
gined the  lpecies  to  be  extinct.  This  colour  however, 
is  found  in  a fpecies  of  ihell  fifh,  growing  on  the  rocks 
wafhed  by  the  fea.  They  are  fomething  larger  than  a 
nut,  and  are  replete  with  a juice,  probably  tne  blood, 
which,  whenexprefled,  is  the  true  purple for  if  a thread 
of  cotton,  or  any  thing  of  a fimilar  kind,  be  dipt  in  this 
liquor,  it  becomes  of  a mofl  vivid  colour,  which  repeat- 
ed wafhings  are  fo  far  from  obliterating,  that  they  ra- 
ther improve  it  •,  nor  does  it  fade  by  wearing.  The 
jurifdiftion  of  the  port  of  Nicoya  in  the  province  of  Gu- 
atemala alfo  affords  this  fpecies  of  turbines,  the  juice 
of  which  is  alfo  ufed  in  dying  cotton  threads,  and  in 
feveral  parts  for  ribbands,  laces,  and  other  ornaments. 
Stuffs  died  with  this  purple  are  alfo  highly  valued. 
T his  precious  juice  is  extracted  by  different  methods. 
Some  take  the  fifh  out  of  its  fhell,  and  laying  it  on 
the  back  of  their  hand,  prefs  it  with  a knife  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  feparating  that  part  of  the  body  into 
which  the  compreflion  has  forced  the  juice,  and  throw 
away  the  reft.  In  this  manner  they  proceed  till  they 
have  provided  themfelves  with  a fufficient  quantity. 
Then  they  draw  the  threads  through  the  liquor,  which 
is  the  whole  procefs.  But  the  purple  tinge  does  not  im- 
mediately appear,  the  juice  being  atfirft  of  a milky  co- 
lour 5 it  then  changes  to  green,  and  laftly  into  this  ce- 
lebrated purple.  Others  purfue  a different  method  in 
extracting  the  colour  ; for  they  neither  kill  the  fifh, 
nor  take  it  entirely  out  of  its  fhell ; but  fqueeze  it  lo 
hard  as  to  exprefs  a juice  with  which  they  dye  the 
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thread,  and  afterwards  replace  the  fifh  on  the  rock 
from  whence  it  was  taken.  Some  time  after  it  under- 
goes  a fecond  operation  ; but  without  yeilding  fo  much 
juice  as  at  firft  *,  and  at  the  third  or  fourth  very  little, 
by  which  means  the  fifh  is  exhaufted  beyond  recove- 
ry. In  1 744,  being  in  the  lieutenancy  of  Santa  Ele- 
na, I had  the  Satisfaction  to  fee  this  liquor  extracted 
according  to  the  firft  procefs,  and  forne  threads  dyed 
with  it.  This  purple  is  far  from  being  fo  common  as 
fome  authors  have  imagined ; for  tho’  the  fifh  increas- 
es, yet  fo  large  a quantity  is  necefiary  to  dye  a few 
ounces  of  thread,  that  little  of  it  is  feen  and  indeed, 
its  great  price  is  partly  owing  to  its  fcarcity.  Another 
circumftance  worthy  obfervation,  and  which  increafes 
or  diminifhes  the  value,  is  the  difference  of  weight  and 
colour  of  the  cotton  dyed  with  it  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day.  I could  not  find  any  fatif- 
faftory  account  of  this  property  at  Punta  de  Santa 
Elena,  where  the  inhabitants  being  lefs  curious,  have 
not  carried  their  fpeculations  fo  far,  as  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  remarkable  Singularity  ; whereas  at  Nicoya 
it  is  fo  well  known  that  the  dealers  in  it,  both  buyers 
and  fellers,  are  exaCtly  acquainted  with  the  times  of 
its  increafe  or  decreafe,  fo  that  one  of  the  firft  preli- 
minaries to  a contract  is,  to  fettle  the  time  when  it 
fhall  be  weighed.  From  this  alteration  of  the  weight 
of  the  purple  thread  at  Nicoya  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  fame  happens  at  Punta  de  Santa  Elena,  the 
turbines  at  both  places  being  exactly  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  and  without  the  leaft  vifible  difference  in  co- 
lour. Another  very  remarkable  particular  relating  to 
its  tinCt,  and  which,  however,  ftrange,  I have  heard 
from  perfons  of  undoubted  veracity,  is,  that  the  co- 
lour of  a thread  of  flax  is  very  different  from  that  of 
a thread  of  cotton.  It  would  therefore  be  proper  to 
make  repeated  experiments  on  threads  of  filk,  flax 
and  wool. 

Some  by  faying  that  the  fifh  from  whence  this  dye  is 
N 4 extracted 
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extracted  breeds  in  a {hell,  by  which  cither  the  flat  or 
acaracolada  or  ipiral,  may  be  underftood,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  remark  that  it  is  the  laft  fpecies,  and 
accordingly  the  cotton  tinged  with  this  juice  is  called 
Caracolillo.  This  department  alio  abounds  in  fruits, 
cattle  of  all  kinds,  wax,  and  filh  ; fo  that  the  inha- 
bitants have  very  profitable  motives  for  induftry  ; ac7 
cordingly  it  is  very  populous,  and . tho’  it  does  not 
abound  in  towns,  the  number  of  inhabitants  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  preceding  government,  and  the  har- 
bour of  Punta  is  much  frequented  by  vefiels  ; that  is, 
by  fuch  as  trade  between  Panama  and  the  ports 
of  Peru,  in  order  to  purchafe  different  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions,  as  calves,  kids,  fowl,  and  other  kinds,  of 
which  there  is  here  a great  plenty.  Veflels  belong- 
ing to  the  merchants  of  Guayaquil  of  two  hundred  tuns, 
load  here  with  fait;  a trade,  .which  from  the  cheap - 
nefs  of  that  commodity,  turns  to  very  good  account. 

The  next  lieutenancy  foutkwardis  Puna,  an  Aland 
in  the  mouth  of  Guayaquil  river.  It  extends  north-eaft 
and  foutk-weft,  between  fix  and  feven  leagues,  and  is 
of  a quadilateral  figure.  According  to  an  ancient 
tradition  its  inhabitants  were  once  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  thoufand  ; but,  at  prefent,  it  has  only  one 
fmall  town,  fkuatcd  at  the  head  of  its  harbour  in  the 
north-eaft  part ; and  the  few  inhabitants  confift  chief- 
ly of  Calls,  and  fome  Spaniards,  but  very  few  Indians. 
To  this  lieutenancy  has  been  annexed  the  town  of  Ma- 
chala,  on  the  coaftof  Tumbez,  together  with  that  of 
Earanjal,  the  landing  place  of  the  river  of  the  fame 
name,  called  alfo  the  i uya ; near  which  is  a road  lead- 
ing to  t e jurifdidlions  of  Cuenca,  and  Alaufi.  But 
•neither  of  tf.eie  {owns  are  in  a more  flourifhing  condi- 
tion than  th..t  on  the  ifland.  In  the  latter  refide  both  the 
lieutenant  and  prieft,  to  whom  the  others  are  fubjedt 
both  jo  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs  ; Puna  not  only 
being  tnepikdpal  town,  but  great  Ihips  by  reafon  of 
ih-  cLpth  of  its  harbour  load  there,  which  cannot  be 
i - . done 
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done  at  Guayaquil  on  account  of  the  fand,  in  its  ri- 
ver ; while  others  come  there  to  load  with  wood. 

The  jurifiiiftions  of  Machala  and  Manaranjol  pro- 
duce great  quantities  of  cacao,  and  that  of  the  former 
is  efteemed  the  belt  in  all  Guayaquil.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  in  the  ifland  of  Puna,  are  great  numbers 
of  mangles,  or  mangrove  trees,  whofe  interwoven 
branches  and  thick  trunks  cover  all  thofe  plains  ; 
which  lying  low  are  frequently  overflowed.  As  this 
tree  is  little  known  in  Europe,  it  muft  not  be  palled 
over  without  a fhort  defcription. 

The  mangrove  is  fo  far  different  from  other  trees, 
that  it  requires  a foil  daily  overflowed  by  the  fea,  flimy 
and  foon  corrupted.  Accordingly,  when  the  water 
is  ebbed  away  from  the  fpots  where  the  mangroves 
thrive,  they  exhale  very  difagreeable  effluvia  from  their 
muddy  furface.  This  tree  no  fooner  appears  above 
the  ground,  than  it  divides  itfelf  into  very  knotty  and 
diftorted  branches  •,  and  from  each  knot,  germinates  a 
multitude  of  others,  increaflng  fo  as  to  form,  when 
grown  up,  an  impenetrable  thicket.  Nor  is  it  poflible 
to  difcern  the  fhoots  belonging  to  the  principal  bran- 
ches ; for  befides  this  intangled  labyrinth,  thofe  of  the 
fifth  or  fixth  production  are  equal  in  magnitude  to 
thofe  of  the  firft,  which  is  generally  of  an  inch  and 
4 half,  or  two  inches  in  diameter  and  all  fo  flexible, 
that  the  only  method  of  fevering  them  is  by  fome 
edged  tool.  Tho’  they  extend  themfelves  nearly  ho- 
rizontally, yet  the  trunk  and  principal  branches  increafe 
both  in  height  and  thicknefs.  Its  leaves  are  very  fmall 
in  proportion  to  the  branches,  not  being  above  an 
ijich  and  a half  or  two  inches  in  length,  oval,  tliick, 
and  of  a pale  green.  The  ufual  height  of  the  prin- 
cipal ftems  of  the  mangrove,  is  eighteen  or  twenty 
yards,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  covered 
with  a thin,  rough  bark.  But  its  wood  is  fo  folid  and 
heavy  that  it  finks  in  water,  and  when  ufed  in  fhips  or 
yeflels,  is  found  very  durable,  being  not  fubject  either 
tp  fplit  or  rot.  The 
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The  Indians  of  this  jurifdidtion  pay  their  annual 
tribute  in  the  wood  of  the  mangrove,  which  is  ufed  oc- 
cafionally  in  fuch  works  as  its  nature  is  beft  adapt- 
ed to. 

The  lieutenancy  of  Yaguache  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  falls  into  that  of 
Guayaquil,  on  the  fouth  fide  ; and  has  its  rife  from 
the  flrirts  of  the  Cordillera,  fouth  of  the  river  Bam- 
ba.  Its  jurifdidtion  contains  three  towns  ; the  princi- 
pal, that  where  the  cuftomhoufe  is  eredted,  is  San 
Jacinto  de  Yaguache  ; the  two  others  are  Noufa  and 
Antonche.  To  thefe  belong  two  priefts,  one  refiding  at 
Yaguache,  and  the  other  at  Noufa.  Tho’  thefe  towns 
are  but  thinly  inhabited,  the  farms,  and  country  have 
great  numbers,  particularly  of  the  poorer  fort. 

The  chief  produdtion  of  Yaguache  is  wood,  and  a 
little  cacao ; but  cattle  and  cotton  are  the  principal 
objedts  of  their  attention. 

Babahoyo,  a name  fufficiently  known  in  all  thele 
countries,  it  being  the  feat  of  the  grand  cuftom-houfe 
for  every  thing  going  into  the  Cordillera,  or  coming 
from  thence,  has  a very  large  jurifdidtion,  in  which 
befides  the  principal  town,  are  thofe  of  Ujiba,  Caracol, 
Quilea,  and  Mangaches  •,  the  two  laft  border  on  the 
Cordillera,  and  are  a confiderable  diftance  from  Ujiba, 
where  the  prieft  refides  during  the  winter,  removing 
in  the  fummer  to  Babahoyo  ; which,  befides  its  fet- 
tled inhabitants,  has  always  a great  number  of  tra- 
ders from  other  parts. 

The  country  of  this  jurifdidtion  being  level  and 
very  low,  on  the  firft  fwellings  of  the  rivers  Caluma, 
Ujiba,  and  Caracol,  is  overflowed  to  a prodigious 
diftance,  tho’  at  different  depths,  particularly  at  Ba- 
bahoyo, where  the  waters  rile  to  the  firft  ftory  of  the 
houfes  j fo  that  during  the  winter  it  is  entirely  for- 
faken. 

The  country  of  this  jurifdidtion,  as  well  as  that  of  Ba- 
ba, contiguous  to  it,  abounds  in  fuch  numbers  of  cacao 
- plantations 
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plantations  that  many  are  neglefted,  and  their  fruit 
left  to  the  monkeys  and  other  animals,  which  are  thus 
happily  provided  for  by  the  fpontaneous  fertility  of 
the  ground,  without  any  afliftance  from  agriculture. 
It  alfo  produces  cotton,  rice,  Guinea  pepper,  and  a 
great  variety  of  fruits.  It  has  likewife  large  droves  of 
black  cattle,  horfes  and  mules,  which,  during  the 
time  the  country  is  under  water,  are  kept  in  the  moun- 
tains ; but  as  foon  as  the  lands  are  dry,  are  driven 
down  to  fatten  on  the  gamalotes,  a plant  of  fuch  lux- 
uriance as  to  cover  entirely  the  ground  ; its  height  ex- 
ceeds two  yards  and  a half.  -It  alfo  grows  fo  thick  as 
to  preclude  all  pafiage,  even  along  the  paths  made 
by  the  traders. 

The  blade  of  the  gamalote  refembles  that  of 
barley,  but  longer,  broader,  thicker,  and  rougher. 
The  green  is  deep  but  lively,  and  the  ftalk  diverfified 
with  knots,  from  which  the  leaves,  which  are  ftrong, 
and  fomething  above  two  lines  in  diameter,  have  their 
origin.  When  the  gamalote  is  at  its  full  growth,  the 
height  of  water  during  the  floods  by  rifing  above  its 
top,  preflies  it  down,  and  rots  it ; fo  that  when  the 
waters  ebb  away,  the  earth  feems  covered  with  it ; 
but  at  the  firft  impreflion  of  the  fun  it  fhoots  again, 
and  in  a few  days,  abounds  in  the  fame  plenty  as  be- 
fore. One  tiling  remarkable  in  it  is,  that  thp’  it 
proves  fo  nourifhing  to  the  cattle  of  this  diftridf,  it  is 
very  noxious  to  thofe  from  the  Cordillera,  as  has  been 
often  experienced. 

Baba  is  one  of  the  largeft  lieutenancies  of  Guaya- 
quil, reaching  to  the  fkirts  of  the  Cordillera,  or  the 
mountains  of  Anga  Marca,  belonging  to  the  jurif- 
didtion  of  Latacunga,  or,  according  to  the  Indian 
pronunciation,  Llatacunga.  Befides  the  principal 
town  of  the  fame  name,  it  has  others  annexed  to  it,  fo 
far  as  to  be  under  one  prieft,  who,  with  the  corrigor’s 
lieutenant  refldes  continually  at  Baba.  Formerly  the 
river  of  the  fame  name  ran  clofe  by  this  town  but 
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Don  En  Vinces,  having  cut  a canal  for  watering  the 
cacao  plantations  on  his  eftate,  the  river  inclining 
more  to  this  courfe  than  its  former,  it  was  found 
impoffible  to  flop  it ; fo  that  leaving  its  original  chan- 
nel, it  has  ever  fincc  continued  to  nan  in  a courfe  fome 
diftartce  from  the  town.  The  other  two  places  are 
San  Lorenzo  and  Palenque,  both  at  a great  diftance 
from  the  capital,  and  near  the  Cordillera;  fo  that 
their  Indian  inhabitants  are  but  little  civilized. 

The  cacao  tree,  which,  as  I have  already  obferv- 
ed,  abounds  in  this  diftridt,  inftead  of  being  only  four 
or  five,  according  to  fome  authors  who  poffibly  faw 
it  when  very  young,  is  generally  not  lefs  than  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  feet  high.  It  begins  from  the  ground 
to  divide  itfelf  into  four  or  five  Items,  according  to 
the  vigour  of  the  root,  from  whence  they  all  proceed. 
They  are  generally  between  four  and  fcven  inches  in 
diameter ; but  their  firft  growth  is  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, fo  that  the  branches  Ure  all  expanded  and  fe- 
parated  from  one  another.  The  length  of  the  leaf  is 
between  four  and  fix  inches,  and  its  breadth  three  or 
four.  It  is  very  fmooth,  foft,  and  terminates  in  a 
point,  like  that  of  the  China  orange  tree,  but  with 
fome  difference  in  colour,  the  former  being  of  a dull 
green,  and  has  nothing  of  the  glofs  obfervable  on  the 
latter : Nor  is  the  tree  fo  full  of  leaves  as  that  of  the 

orange.  From  the  ftem,  as  well  as  the  branches,' 
grow  the  pods  which  contain  die  cacao.  The  firft  ap- 
pearance is  a white  bloffom,  not  very  large,  whofe 
piftil  contains  the  embryo  of  the  pod,  which  grows  to 
the  length  of  fix  or  feven  inches,  and  four  or  five  in 
breadth,  refembling  a cucumber  in  fhape;  and  ftri- 
ated  in  a longitudinal  direction,  but  deeper  dian  the 
cucumber.  The  pods  are  not  precifely  of  the  above 
dimenfions,  nor  are  they  always  proportionate  to  the 
ftem  or  branch,  to  which  they  adhere  in  the  form  of 
excrefcences,  fome  being  much  fmaller ; and  it  is  not 
extraordinary  to  fee  one  of  the  leaft  fize  on  the  princi- 
...  pal 
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pal  trunk,  and  one  prodigioufly  large  near  the  extre- 
mity of  a (lender  branch.  But  it  is  obferved  thac 
when  two  grow  in  contact,  one  of  them  attracts  all 
the  nutritive  juice,  and  thrives  on  the  decay  of  the  other; 

The  colour  of  the  pod  while  growing  is  green, 
nearly  refembling  that  of  the  leaf ; but.  when  arrived 
at  its  full  perfection,  it  gradually  changes  to  a yellow. 
The  (hell  which  covers  it  is  thin,  lmooth  and  clear. 
When  the  fruit  is  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  is 
gathered,  and  being  cut  into  dices,  its  pulp  appears 
white  and  juicy,  with  fmall  feeds  regularly  arranged, 
and  at  that  time  of  no  greater  confidence  than  the  reft 
of  the  pulp,  but  whiter,  and  contained  of  a very  fine 
delicate  membrane,  full  of  liquor  refembling  milk, 
but  tranfparent,  and  fomcthing  vifcid  j at  this  time  ic 
may  be  eaten  like  any  other  fruit.  Its  tafte  is  a fweet- 
ifli  acid  ; but  in  this  country  is  thought  to  be  pro- 
motive of  fevers.  The  yellownefs  of  the  pod  indi- 
cates that  the  cacao  begins  to  feed  on  its  fubftance, 
to  acquire  a greater  confidence,  and  that  the  feeds  be- 
gin to  fill,  the  colour  gradually  fading  till  they  are 
fully  completed,  when  the  dark  brown  colour  of  the 
fhell,  into  which  the  yellow  has  deviated,  indicate 
that  it  is  a proper  time  to  gather  it.  The  thicknefs  of 
the  (hell  is  now  about  two  lines,  and  each  feed  found 
inclofed  in  one  of  the  compartments  formed  by  the 
tranverfe  membranes  of  the  pod.  After  gathering 
the  fruit,  it  is  opened,  and  the  feeds  taken  out  and 
laid  on  (kins  kept  for  that  purpofe,  or  morege- 
nerally  on  vijahua  leaves,  and  left  in  the  air  to  dry. 
When  fully  dried  they  are  put  into  leather  bags, 
fent  to  market,  and  fold  by  the  carga  or  load,  which 
is  equal  to  8 1 pounds  ; but  the  price  is  far  from  fixed, 
being  fometimes  fold  for  fix  or  eight  rials  per  carga, 
tho’  lefs  than  the  charge  of  gathering  ; but  the  gene- 
ral price  is  between  three  and  four  dollars,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  armadas,  when  the  demand  is  very  large, 
riles  in  proportion. 

v This 
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This  tree  produces  its  fruit  twice  a year,  and  in  the 
fame  plenty  and  goodnefs.  The  quantity  gathered 
throughout  the  whole  jurifdiftion  of  Guayaquil  a- 
mounts  at  leaft  to  50,000  cargas. 

The  cacao  trees  delight  fo  excefiively  in  water,  that 
the  ground  where  they  are  planted  muft  be  reduced  to 
a mire,  and  if  not  carefully  fupplied  with  water,  they 
die.  They  muft  all'o  be  planted  in  the  Ihade,  or  at  leaft 
defended  from  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  fun.  Ac- 
cordingly they  are  always  placed  near  other  larger 
trees,  under  the  Ihelter  of  which  they  grow  and  flou- 
rifh.  No  foil  can  be  better  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
thefe  trees,  than  that  of  Guayaquil,  as  it  favours  them 
in  both  refpefts  ; in  the  former  as  confifting  wholly 
of  favanahs  or  wide  plains  overflowed  in  winter,  and 
in  fummer  plentifully  watered  by  canals  ; and  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  it  abounds  in  other  trees  which 
afford  them  the  requifite  lhelten 

All  the  care  neceffary  in  the  culture  of  this  tree  con- 
fifts  in  clearing  the  ground  from  the  weeds,  and  Ihrubs, 
abounding  in  fo  wet  a foil.  And  this  is  fo  necefiary, 
that  if  neglefted  in  a few  years,  thefe  vegetables  will 
deftroy  the  cacao  plantations  by  robbing  the  foil  of 
all  its  nourifhment. 

The  laft  lieutenancy  to  be  defcribed  is  that  of 
Daule.  The  principal  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  and 
walhed  by  the  river,  to  which  it  owes  its  appellation. 
It  contains  many  fpacious  houfes  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Guayaquil.  It  is  alfo  the  refldence  of  a 
lieutenant  and  a parilh  prieft,  having  under  their  in- 
fpeftion  the  two  towns  of  Santa  Lucia  and  Valfar. 
Here  are  a great  number  of  plantations ; fome  of  to- 
bacco and  fugar  canes,  and  others  of  cacao  and  cotton  j 
together  with  large  orchards  of  fruit  trees,  and  exten- 
five  corn  fields. 

The  river  Daule,  which,  like  that  of  Baba,  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  Guayaquil  river,  is  very  large, 
and  on  both  a great  trade  is  carried  on  with  that  city. 
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By  the  former  it  receives  the  great  plenty  and  variety 
of  fummer  fruits,  and  a confiderable  part  of  the  pla- 
tanes,  which  conftitute  the  bread  uled  there  during 
the  whole  year.  Tho’  great  quantities  of  tobacco 
grow  in  other  parts  of  the  juril'didtion  of  Guayaquil, 
yet  none  equals  that  of  Daule. 

The  bulinefs  of  grazing  is  followed  in  all  thefe 
lieutenancies,  but  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  their 
extent,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  conveniency  of 
driving  the  cattle  to  the  mountains,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  inundations. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Defcription  of  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  and  of 
the  veJJ'cls  trading  on  it. 

TH  E river  of  Guayaquil  being  the  channel  of 
the  commerce  of  that  place,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  fome  account  of  it,  in  order  to  affift  the  reader 
in  forming  a more  adequate  idea  of  the  trade  carried  on 
in  that  city. 

The  diftance  of  the  navigable  part  of  this  river, 
from  the  city  to  the  cuftomhoufe  at  Babahoyo,  the 
place  where  the  goods  are  landed,  is,  by  thofe  who 
have  long  frequented  it,  commonly  divided  into  reach- 
es, of  which  there  are  twenty,  its  courfe  being  wholly 
ferpentine  •,  but  to  Caracol,  the  landing  place  in  win- 
ter, there  are  24  reaches,  the  longeft  of  which  are  the 
three  neareft  the  city  ; and  thefe  may  be  about  two 
leagues  and  a half  in  length,  but  the  others  not  above 
one.  Whence  it  may  be  inferred,  on  an  average, 
that  the  diftance,  meafured  on  the  furface  of  the  ri- 
ver, between  Guayaquil  and  the  cuftomhoufe  of  Ba- 
bahoya,  is  twenty  four  leagues  and  a half,  and  to  Ga- 
racol  twenty-eight  and  a half.  The  time  requifite  to 
perform  this  paftage  is  very  different  according  to  the 
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feafon,  and  nature  of  the  veflel.  During  the  winter 
a chata  generally  takes  up  8 days  in  going  from 
Guayaquil  to  Caracol*  being  againft  the  current  of 
the  river  ; whereas  two  days  are  fufficient  to  perform 
the  paflage  downwards.  In  l'ummer  a light  canoe 
goes  up  in  three  tides,  and  returns  in  little  more  than 
two  ; the  fame  may  be  faid  of  other  vdTels,  the  pafiage 
downwards  being  always  performed  in  much  lefs  time 
than  the  other,  on  account  of  the  natural  current  of 
the  river,  in  the  reaches  near  the  cuftomhoufe,  where 
the  ftrongeft  flood  only  flops  of  the  water  from  run- 
ning downwards. 

The  diftance  from  Guayaquil  to  Ifla  Verde,  fituated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  Puna  bay,  is  by  pilots 
computed  at  about  fix  leagues,  and  divided  like  the 
other  part,  into  reaches  : and  from  Ifla  Verde  to  Puna 
three  leagues.  So  that  the  whole  diftance  from  Cara- 
col,  the  moil  inland  part  up  the  river,  to  that  of  Pu- 
na, is  thirty  feven  leagues  and  a half.  Between  Ifla 
Verde,  and  Puna,  it  widens  fo  prodigioufly  that  the 
horizon  towards  the  north  and  fouth  is  bounded  by  the 
fky,  except  in  fome  few  parts  northwards,  where  the 
plantations  of  mangroves  are  perceived. 

The  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  Ifla  Verde,  is  about 
a league  in  breadth,  and  even  fomething  broader  at 
Guayaquil,  above  which  it  contrails  itfelf  as  it  advan- 
ces nearer  the  mountains,  and  forms  other  creeks, 
the  mouth  of  one  of  which,  called  Ellero  de  Santay, 
faces  the  city  ; another  termed  Lagartos,  is  near  the 
cuftomhoufe  at  Babahoyo.  Thefe  are  the  largeft,  and  at 
the  fame  time  extend  to  fuch  a diftance  from  the  prin- 
cipal river,  as  to  form  very  confiderable  iflands. 

The  tides,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  in  lummer 
time  reach  up  to  the  cuftomhoufe,  checking  the  ve- 
locity of  the  waters,  and  conlequently  caufing  them 
to  fwell ; but  in  winter,  the  current  being  ftronger  and 
more  rapid,  this  increafe  of  the  water  is  vifible  only  in 
the  reaches  near  Guayaquil ; and  in  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent 
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*erent  times  of  the  year,  the  great  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent render  the  tides  imperceptible  j the  firft  of  this 
feafon  happens  about  Chrillmas. 

The  principal  caufe  of  the  fwellings  of  this  river, 
arifes  from  the  torrents  rufhing  down  from  the  Cor- 
dillera into  it.  For  tho’  rain  is  frequent  here,  great 
part  of  the  water  is  received  by  its  lakes,  or  flagnates 
on  the  plains.  So  that  the  increafe  in  the  waters  of 
the  river  are  entirely  owing  to  the  torrents  from  the 
mountains. 

One  particular  inconvenience  of  thefe  floods  is  their 
fhifting  the  banks  of  fand  lying  between  the  city  and 
Ifla  Verde,  fo  that  no  fhips  of  any  confiderable  burden 
can  go  up  with  fafety,  without  continually  founding 
with  the  lead,  unlefs  care  has  been  taken  to  mark  the 
banks  fince  their  laft  change. 

The  borders  of  this  river,  like  thofe  of  Yaguache, 
Paba,  and  Daule,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  creeks  and 
canals,  are  decorated  with  country  feats,  and  cotta- 
ges of  poor  people  of  all  cafts,  having  here  both  the 
convenience  of  fifhing  and  agriculture  •,  and  the  inter- 
mediate fpaces  filled  with  fuch  a variety  of  thickets, 
that  art  would  find  it  difficult  to  imitate  the  delightful 
iandfcape  here  exhibited  by  nature. 

The  principal  and  moll  common  materials  ufed  in 
buildings  on  thefe  rivers,  are  canes,  whofe  dimenflons 
and  other  particulars  fhall  be  taken  notice  of  in  its  place. 
Thefe  alfo  form  the  inward  parts,  as  wills,  floors, 
and  rails  of  the  flairs  ; the  larger  houfes  differ  only  in 
fome  of  the  principal  pieces  which  are  of  wood.  Their 
method  of  building  is  to  fix  in  earth,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  pieces  of  .wood,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
dimenflons  of  the  houfe,  forked  at  the  top,  and  of  a 
proper  length,  all  the  apartments  being  on  the  firft 
ftory,  without  any  ground  floor.  Bejms  are  then  laid 
acrofs  on  thefe  forks,. at  the  diftance  of  four  or  five 
yards  from  the  ground.  On  thefe  beams  canes  are 
laid  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form  a kind  of  rafters,  and 
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over  thefe  boards  of  the  fame  canes  a foot  and  a half 
in  breadth,  which  form  as  firm  and  handfome  a floor- 
ing as  if  of  wood.  The  partitions  of  the  feveral  apart- 
ments are  of  the  fame  materials,  but  the  outer  walls 
are  generally  latticed,  for  the  free  admiflion  of  the 
air.  The  principal  beams  of  the  roof  of  large  houfes 
are  of  timber,  the  rafters  of  cane,  with  fmaller,  in  a 
tranlVerfe  direction,  and  over  thefe  vijaua  leaves. 
Thus  a houfe  is  built  at  very  little  expence,  tho’  con- 
taining all  the  necefiary  conveniences.  With  regard 
to  the  poorer  fort,  every  one3s  own  labour  fuffices  to 
procure  him  a habitation.  He  goes  up  a creek  in  a 
fmall  canoe,  and  from  the  firft  wood  cuts  down  as 
many  canes,  vijahua  and  bejucos,  as  he  wants,  and 
bringing  the  whole  to  the  fhore,  he  makes  a balza  or 
float,  on  which  he  loads  his  other  materials,  and  falls 
down  the  river  to  the  place  where  he  intends  to  ereft 
his  cottage.  After  which  he  begins  his  work,  fatten- 
ing with  bejucos  thofe  parts  which  are  ufually  nailed; 
and  in  a few  days  finilhes  it  in  the  compleateft  man- 
ner. Some  of  thefe  cottages  are  almoft  equal  in  di- 
menfions  to  thofe  of  timber. 

The  lower  part,  both  of  thefe  houfes,  a3  well 
as  thofe  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  jurifdidlion  of 
Guayaquil  (which  are  of  the  fame  form)  are  expofed 
to  all  winds,  being  entirely  open,  without  having  any 
wall,  or  fence,  except  the  polls  or  ftancheons,  by 
which  the  building  is  fupported.  For  whatever  coll 
was  expended  on  the  ground  floor,  it  would  be  wholly 
ufelefs  in  the  winter,  when  all  the  country  is  turned  to 
mud.  Such  houfes  however  as  Hand  beyond  the  reach 
of  inundations,  have  ground  floors,  walled  and  finilh- 
ed  like  the  other  apartments,  and  ferve  as  warehoufes 
for  goods ; but  thofe  within  the  inundations  are  built 
as  it  were  in  the  air,  the  water  having  a free  paflfage 
under  them.  All  the  inhabitants  have  their  canoes 
for  palling  from  one  houfe  to  another,  and  are  lb  dex- 
trous in  the  management  of  thefe  Ikiffs,  that  a little 
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girl  ventures  alone  in  a boat  lo  fmall  and  flight,  that 
another  lefs  lkilful  would  overfet  in  llepping  into  it, 
and  without  any  fear  crofles  the  moil  rapid  currents, 
which  an  expert  failor  not  accuftomed  to  them  would 
find  very  difficult. 

The  continual  rains  in  winter,  and  the  flightnefs  of 
the  materials  with  which  thefe  houfes  are  built,  render 
it  neceflary  to  repair  them  during  the  fummer  ; but 
thofe  of  the  poorer  fort,  which  are  low,  muft  be  eve* 
ry  year  rebuilt,  efpecially  thofe  parts  which  confifts  of 
cane,  bejuco  and  vijahua,  while  the  principal  ftanche- 
ons,  which  form  the  foundation,  ftill  continue  fervice- 
able,  and  able  to  receive  the  new  materials. 

From  the  houfes  I fhall  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  vefiels,  which,  omitting  the  Chatas  and  canoes 
as  common,  are  called  Balzas,  i.  e.  rafts,  a name 
which  fufficiently  explains  their  conftruftion,  but  not 
the  method  of  managing  them,  which  thele  Indians, 
flrangers  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  have  learned  from 
neceflity. 

These  Balzas,  called  by  the  Indians  Jangadas,  are 
compofed  of  five,  feven,  or  nine  beams  of  a fort  of 
wood,  which  tho’  known  here  only  by  the  name  of 
Balza,  the  Indians  of  Darien  call  Puero  ; and,  in  all 
appearance,  is  the  ferula  of  the  Latins,  mentioned  by 
Collumella  ■,  and  Pliny,  Lib.  xiii.  cap.  22,  takes  no- 
tice of  two  fpecies  of  it,  the  Idler  by  the  Greeks  call- 
ed Nartechia,  and  the  larger  called  Narthea,  which 
grows  to  a great  height.  Nebrija  calls  it  in  Spanifli 
Canna  Beja,  or  Canna  Heja.  Don  George  Juan,  who 
faw  it  growing  in  Malta,  found  no  other  difference  be- 
twixt it  and  the  Balza  or  Puero,  only  the  Canna  Beja, 
called  ferula  by  the  Maltefe,  is  much  fmaller.  The 
Balza  is  a whitifh,  loft  wood,  and  fo  very  light,  that  a 
boy  can  eafily  carry  a log  of  it  three  or  four  yards  in 
length  and  a foot  in  diameter.  Yet  of  this  wood  is 
formed  the  Janjades  or  Balzas,  reprefented  Plate  iv. 
fig.  6.  Over  part  of  it  is  a ftrong  tilt  L,  formed  of 
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reeds.  Inftead  of  a mart,  the  fail  is  hoilted  on  two 
poles  or  flieers  of  mangrove  wood,  D,  and  thofe  which 
carry  a forefail  have  two  other  poles  eredted  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Balzas  are  not  only  ufed  on  rivers,  but  fmall  voy- 
ages are  made  at  fea  in  them,  and  fometimes  they  go  as 
far  as  Paita.  Their  dimenfions  being  different,  they 
are  alfo  applied  to  different  ufes  ; fome  of  them  being 
fifhing  Balzas ; fome  carry  all  kinds  of  goods  from  the 
cuftom-houfe  to  Guayquil,  and  from  thence  to  Puna, 
the  Salto  de  Tumbez,  and  Paita  ; and  others  of  a more 
curious  and  elegant  conftruction,  ferve  for  removing 
families  to  their  eftates  and  country  houfes,  having  the 
fame  convenience  as  on  lhore,  not  being  the  lead:  agitated 
on  the  river-,  and  that  they  have  fufficient  room  for  ac- 
commodations, may  be  inferred  from  their  length  of 
the  beams,  which  are  twelve  or  thirteen  toifes,  and 
about  two  feet,  or  two  and  a half  in  diameter.  So 
that  the  nine  beams  of  which  they  confift  form  a 
breadth  of  between  20  and  24  Paris  feet  -,  and  propor- 
tional In  thofe  of  feven,  or  any  other  number  of 
.beams. 

These  beams  are  fattened  or  lafhed  together  by 
Bejucos,  and  fo  fecurely,  that  with  the  crols-pieces  at 
each  end,  which  are  alfo  lafhed  with  all  poffible 
ftrength,  they  refill  the  rapidity  of  the  currents  in 
their  voyages  to  the  coaft  of  Tumbez  and  Paita.  The 
Indians  are  fo  fkilful  in  fecuring  them,  that  they  never 
loolen,  notwithstanding  the  continual  agitation  ; tho* 
by  their  neglect  in  examining  the  condition  of  the  Be- 
jucos, whether  they  are  not  rotten  or  worn  fo  as  to  re- 
quire others,  there  are  fome  melancholy  inltances  of 
Balzas,  which  in  bad  weather  has  feparated,  and  by 
that  means  the  cargo  loft,  and  the  pafiengers  drown’d.  < 

With  regard  to  the  Indians,  they  never  fail  of  getting 
on  one  of  the  beams,  which  is  fufficient  for  them  to 
make  their  way  to  the  next  port.  One  or  two  unfor- 
tunate accidents  of  this  kind  happened  even  while  we 
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were  in  the  jurifdi&ion  of  Quito,  purely  from  the  fa- 
vage  careleffnefs  of  the  Indians. 

The  thickeft  beam  of  thofe  which  compofe  the  Bal- 
za  is  placed  fo  as  to  project  beyond  the  other  in  its 
after  part ; and  to  this  is  lafhed  the  firfl  beams  on  each 
fide,  and  thus  fuccefiively  till  the  whole  are  fccured  ; 
that  in  the  middle  being  the  principal  piece,  and 
thence  the  number  of  beams  is  always  odd.  The 
larger  fort  of  Balzas  generally  carry  between  four  and 
rive  hundred  quintals,  without  being  damaged  by  the 
proximity  of  the  water  ; for  the  waves  of  the  fea  ne- 
ver run  over  the  Balza  ; neither  does  the  water  fplafh 
up  between  the  beams,  the  Balza  always  following  the 
motion  of  the  water. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  mentioned  the  conftruffci- 
on  and  the  ufes  they  are  applied  to ; but  the  greateft 
Angularity  of  this  floating  vehicle  is,  that  it  fails, 
tacks,  and  works  as  well  in  contrary  winds,  as  (hips 
with  a keel,  and  makes  very  little  lee-way.  This  ad- 
vantage it  derives  from  another  method  of  fleering 
than  by  a rudder  ; namely,  by  fome  boards,  three  or 
four  yards  in  length  and  half  a yard  in  breadth,  called 
Guaras,  which  are  placed  vertically  both  in  the  head 
and  ftern  between  the  main  beams,  and  by  thrufting 
fome  of  thefe  deep  in  the  water,  and  railing  others, 
they  bear  away,  luff  up,  tack,  lay  to,  and  perform 
all  the  other  motions  of  a regular  (hip.  An  invention 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  moll  intelligent  nations  of 
Europe,  and  of  which  even  the  Indians  know  only 
the  mechanifm,  their  uncultivated  minds  having  never 
examined  into  the  rationale  of  it.  Had  this  method 
of  fleering  been  fooner  known  in  Europe,  it  would 
have  alleviated  the  diflrefs  of  many  a fhipwreck,  by 
faving  numbers  of  valuable  lives ; as  in  the  year  1730, 
the  Genovefa,  one  of  his  majefty’s  frigates,  being  loft 
on  the  Vibora,  the  fhip’s  company  made  a raft  ; but 
committing  themfelves  to  the  waves,  without  any 
means  of  direfting  their  courfe,  they  only  added  fome 
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melancholy  minutes  to  the  term  of  their  exiftencc. 
Such  affecting  inftances  induced  me  to  explain  the 
reafon  and  foundation  of  this  method  of  fleering,  in 
order  to  render  it  of  ufe  in  fuch  calamitous  junctures  ; 
and  that  I may  perform  it  with  the  greater  accuracy, 

I fhall  make  uie  of  a fhort  memoir  drawn  up  by  Don 
George  Juan. 

The  direction,  fays  he,  in  which  a fhip  moves  be- 
fore the  wind  is  perpendicular  to  the  fail,  as  MefT. 
Renau  in  the  'Theoriede  Manoeuvres,  Chap.  ii.  Art.  i. 
Bernoulli , Cap.  i.  Art.  4.  Pitot , Seft.  2.  Art.  13.  have 
demonftrated.  And  reaction  being  contrary  and  equal 
to  the  aft  ion,  the  force  with  which  the  water  oppofes 
the  motion  of  thevefTel,  will  be  applied  in  a perpendi- 
cular direftion  to  the  fail,  and  continued  from  leeward 
to  windward,  impelling  with  more  force  a greater  bo- 
dy than  a fmaller,  in  proportion  to  the  fuperficies,  and 
the  fquares  of  the  figns  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  fup- 
pofing  their  velocities  equal.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  a Guara  being  fhoved  down  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  veffel,  muft  make  her  luff  up  •,  and  by  taking  it 
out,  fhe  will  bear  up  or  fall  off.  Likewife  on  a Gua- 
ra’s  being  fhoved  down  at  the  flern,  fhe  will  bear  up, 
and  by  taking  it  out  of  the  water,  the  balza  will  luff, 
or  keep  nearer  to  the  wind.  Such  is  the  method  ufed 
by  the  Indians  in  fleering  the  Balzas,  and  fometimes 
they  ufe  five  or  fix  Guaras,  to  prevent  the  Balza  from 
making  lee-way,  it  being  evident  that  the  more  there 
are  under  water,  the  greater  refiflance  the  fide  of  the 
veffel  meets  with  ; the  Guaras  performing  the  office 
of  lee-boards,  ufed  in  fmall  veffels.  The  method  of 
fleering  by  thefe  Guaras  is  fo  eafy  and  fimple,  that 
when  once  the  Balza  is  put  in  her  proper  courfe,  one 
only  is  made  ufe  of,  raifing,  or  lowering  it  as  acci- 
dents require,  and  thus  the  Balza  is  always  kept  in  her 
intended  direftion. 

We  have  before  obferved  that  this  river  and  its 
creeks  abound  in  fifh,  which  for  fome  time  of  the  year 
..  afford 
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afford  employment  for  the  Indians  and  Mulattoes  inha- 
biting its  banks,  and  for  which  they  prepare  towards 
the  end  of  fummer,  having  then  lbwn  and  reaped  the 
produce  of  their  little  farms.  All  their  preparatives 
confifl  in  examining  their  Balzas,  giving  them  the 
necefiary  repairs,  and  putting  up  a frelh  tilt  of  Vijahua 
leaves.  This  being  finilhed,  they  take  on  board  the  ne- 
ceffary  quantity  of  fait,  harpoons  and  darts  ; with  re- 
gard to  their  provifxon  it  conlifts  only  of  maize,  plan- 
tanes,  and  hung  beef.  Every  thing  being  ready,  they 
put  on  board  the  Balzas  their  canoes,  their  families, 
and  the  little  furniture  they  are  mafters  of.  With 
regard  to  the  cattle  and  horfes,  of  which  every  one  has 
a few,  they  are  driven  up  to  winter  in  the  mountains. 

The  Indians  now  fleer  away  to  the  mouth  of  fome 
creek,  where  they  expedl  to  take  a large  quantity  of 
fifh,  and  flay  there  during  the  whole  time  of  the  fifh- 
ery,  unlefs  they  are  difappointed  in  their  expeftations ; 
in  which  cafe  they  fleer  away  to  another,  till  they  have 
taken  a fufficient  quantity,  when  they  return  to  their 
former  habitations  ; but  not  without  taking  with  them 
Vijahua  leaves,  bejucos,  and  canes,  for  making  the  ne- 
cefiary repairs.  When  the  communication  is  opened 
with  the  provinces  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  cattle  be- 
gin to  return  into  the  plains,  they  carry  their  fifh  to 
the  cuflom-houfe  of  Babahoyo,  where  they  fell  it, 
and  with  the  produce  purchafe  bays,  tucuyo,  and 
other  fluffs  for  cloathing  themfelves  and  families. 

Their  method  of  fifhing  is  thus:  having  moored 
their  Balza  near  the  mouth  of  a creek,  they  take 
their  canoes  with  fome  harpoons  and  fpears,  and  on 
fight  of  a fifh  make  towards  it,  till  they  arrive  at  a 
proper  diflance,  when  they  throw  their  fpear  at  it, 
with  fuch  dexterity  that  they  feldom  mifs  ; and  if  the 
place  abounds  in  fifh  they  load  their  canoes  in  three  or 
four  hours,  when  they  return  to  their  Balzas  to  fait 
and  cure  them.  Sometimes,  efpecially  in  places  where 
the  creeks  form  a kind  of  lake,  they  make  ufe  of  a 
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certain  herb  called  Barbafco,  which  they  chew,  mix 
with  fome  bait,  and  fcatter  about  on  the  water.  The 
juice  of  this  herb  is  fo  ftrong  that  a filh  on  eating  a 
very  little  of  it  becomes  inebriated  fo  as  to  float  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  that  the  Indians  have  no  other 
trouble  than  to  take  them  up.  This  juice  is  actually 
fatal  to  the  fmaller  filh,  and  the  larger  do  not  recover 
for  fome  time  ; and  even  thefe,  if  they  have  eat  a con- 
flderable  quantity,  perilh.  It  is  natural  to  think  that 
filh  caught  in  this  manner  mull  be  prejudicial  to 
health  •,  but  experience  proves  the  contrary,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  mod  timorous  make  no  difficulty  of  eat- 
ing them.  Their  next  method  of  filhing  is  with  nets  ; 
when  they  form  themfelves  into  companies  for  the 
better  management  of  them. 

The  largeft  fort  of  filh  caught  here  is  called  Bagre, 
fome  of  which  are  a yard  and  a half  long  j but  flabby, 
and  of  an  ill  tafte,  fo  that  they  are  never  eaten  frelh. 
The  Robalo,  a fort  of  large  trout,  is  the  mod  palata- 
ble, but  being  only  taken  in  the  creeks  a great  way 
above  Guayaquil,  the  diftance  will  not  admit  their  be- 
ing brought  to  that  city. 

The  increafe  of  filh  in  this  river  is  greatly  hindered 
by  the  prodigious  numbers  of  Alligators,  an  amphibi- 
ous creature,  living  both  in  the  rivers  and  the  adjacent 
plains,  tho’  it  is  not  often  known  to  go  far  from  the 
banks  of  die  river.  When  tired  with  filhing,  they 
leave  the  water  to  balk  themfelves  in  the  fun,  ana 
then  appear  more  like  logs  of  half  rotten  wood  thrown 
alhore  by  the  current,  than  living  creatures  ; but  upon 
perceiving  any  veflel  near  them,  they  immediately  throw 
themfelves  into  the  water.  Some  are  of  fo  monftrous 
a fize  as  to  exceed  five  yards  in  length.  During  the 
time  they  lie  balking  on  the  Ihore,  they  keep  their 
huge  mouths  wide  open,  till  filled  with  molchitos, 
flies,  and  other  infefts,  when  they  luddenly  Ihut  their 
jaws  and  fwallow  their  prey.  Whatever  may  have 
been  written  with  regard  to  the  fiercenefs  and  rapacity 
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of  this  animal,  I,  and  all  our  company  know  from 
experience,  they  avoid  a man,  and  on  the  approach  of 
any  one  immediately  plunge  into  the  water.  Its 
whole  body  is  covered  with  fcales  impenetrable  to  a 
mufket  ball,  unlefs  it  happens  to  hit  them  in  the  belly 
near  the  fore  legs  ; the  only  part  vulnerable. 

The  Alligator  is  an  oviparous  creature.  The  fe- 
male makes  a large  hole  in  the  fand  near  the  brink  of  a 
river,  and  there  depofits  her  eggs,  which  are  nearly 
equal  to  thofe  of  an  oftrich,  and  as  white  as  thofe  of  a 
hen,  but  much  more  folid.  She  generally  lays  about 
a hundred,  continuing  in  the  fame  place  till  they  are 
all  depofited,  which  is  about  a day  or  two.  She  then 
covers  them  with  the  fand  ; and  the  better  to  conceal 
them,  rolls  herfelf  not  only  over  her  precious  depofitum, 
but  to  a confiderable  diftance.  After  this  precaution 
fhe  returns  to  the  water,  till  natural  inflindt  informs 
her,  that  it  is  time  to  deliver  her  young  from  their 
confinement ; when  Ihe  comes  to  the  fpot,  followed 
by  the  male,  and  tearing  up  the  fand,  begins  break- 
ing the  eggs,  but  fo  carefully,  that  fcarce  a fingle  one 
is  injured  ; and  a whole  fwarm  of  little  Alligators  are 
feen  crawling  about.  The  female  then  takes  them  on 
her  neck  and  back  in  order  to  remove  them  into  the 
water  •,  but  the  watchful  Gallinazos  make  ufe  of  this 
opportunity  to  deprive  her  of  fome;  and  even  the 
male  Alligator,  which  indeed  comes  for  no  other  end, 
devours  what  he  can,  till  the  female  has  reached  the 
water  with  the  few  remaining;  for  all  thofe  which 
either  fall  from  her  back,  or  do  not  fwim,  fhe  herfelf 
eats  ; fo  that  of  fuch  a formidable  brood,  happily  not 
more  than  four  or  five  efcape. 

The  Gallinazos  mentioned  in  our  account  of  Car- 
thagena,  are  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Alli- 
gators, or  rather  extremely  fond  of  their  eggs,  in 
finding  which  they  make  ufe  of  uncommon  addrefs. 
Thefe  birds  often  make  it  their  whole  bufinefs  to 
• watch  the  females  during  the  fummer,  the  fcafon  when 
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they  lay  their  eggs,  the  fands  on  the  fides  of  the  river  ' 
not  being  then  covered  with  water.  The  Gallinazo 
perches  in  fome  tree,  where  it  conceals  itfelf  among 
the  branches,  and  there  filently  watches  the  female  Al- 
ligator till  fhe  has  laid  her  eggs  and  retires,  plealed 
that  fhe  has  concealed  them  beyond  difcovery.  But 
fhe  is  no  fooner  under  the  water,  than  the  Gallinazo 
darts  down  on  the  repofitory,  and  with  its  beak, 
claws  and  wings,  tears  up  the  fand,  and  devours  the 
eggs,  leaving  only  the  lhells.  This  banquet  would 
indeed  richly  reward  its  long  patience,  did  not  a 
multitude  of  Gallinazos,  from  all  parts  join  the  fortu- 
nate difcoverer  and  lhare  in  the  fpoil.  I have  often 
been  entertained  with  this  ftratagem  of  the  Gallinazos, 
in  palling  from  Guayaquil  to  the  cuftom-houfe  of 
Babahoyo ; and  my  curiofity  once  led  me  to  take  fome 
of  the  eggs,  which  thofe  who  frequent  this  river,  par- 
ticularly the  Mulattoes,  make  no  difficulty  of  eating 
when  frefh.  Here  we  mull  remark  the  methods  ufed 
by  providence  in  diminilhing  the  number  of  thefe  de- 
ftru&ive  creatures,  not  only  by  the  Gallinazos,  but 
even  by  the  males  themfelves.  Indeed  neither  the 
river  nor  the  neighbouring  fields  Would  otherwife  be 
fufficient  to  contain  them  ; for  notwithftanding  the 
ravages  of  thefe  two  infatiable  enemies,  their  numbers 
can  hardly  be  imagined. 

These  Alligators  are  the  great  deftroyers  of  the 
filh  in  this  river,  it  being  their  molt  fafe  and  general 
food ; nor  are  they  wanting  in  addrefs  to  fatisfy  their 
defires,  eight  or  ten,  as  it  were  by  compact,  draw  up 
at  the  mouth  of  a river  or  creek,  whilft  others  of  the 
fame  corps  go  a confiderable  diftance  up  the  river, 
and  chafe  the  filh  downwards,  by  which  none  of  any 
bignefs  cfcape  them.  The  Alligators,  being  unable 
to  eat  under  water,  on  feizing  a filh,  raife  their  heads 
above  the  furface,  and  by  degrees  draw  the  filh  from 
their  jaws,  and  chew  it  for  deglutition.  After  fatisfy- 
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ing  their  appetite,  they  retire  to  reft  on  the  banks  of 
the  river. 

When  they  cannot  find  fifli  to  appeafe  their  hun- 
ger, they  betake  themfelves  to  the  meadows  border- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  devour  calves  and 
colts  ; and  in  order  to  be  more  fecure  in  feizing  their 
prey,  take  the  opportunity  of  the  night,  that  they  may 
furprize  them  in  their  deep  •,  and  it  is  obferved  that 
thofe  Alligators  which  have  once  tailed  fleih,  become 
fo  fond  of  it,  as  never  to  take  up  with  filh  but  in  cafes 
of  neceflity.  There  are  even  too  many  melancholy 
inftances  or  their  devouring  the  human  fpecies,  efpeci- 
ally  children,  who,  from  the  inattention  natural  to 
their  age,  have  been  without  doors  after  it  is  dark  ; 
and  tho’  at  no  great  diftance,  thefe  voracious  animals 
have  dared  to  attack  them,  and  having  once  leized 
them  with  their  mouth,  to  make  fure  of  their  prey 
againft  that  afiiftance  which  the  cries  of  the  victim  ne- 
ver fail  to  bring,  haften  into  the  water,  where  they 
immediately  drown  it,  and  then  return  to  the  lurface 
and  devour  it  at  leifure. 

Their  voracity  has  alfo  been  felt  by  the  boatmen, 
who,  by  inconfiderately  fleeping  with  one  of  their  arms 
or  legs  hanging  over  the  fide  of  the  boat,  thefe  animals 
have  feized,  and  drawn  the  whole  body  into  the  wa- 
ter. Alligators  who  have  once  feafted  on  human* 
fleih  are  known  to  be  the  moll  dangerous,  and  be- 
come as  it  were  inflamed  with  an  inlatiable  defire  of 
repeating  the  fame  delicious  repaft.  The  inhabitants 
of  thofe  places  where  they  abound  are  very  induftrious 
in  catching  and  deftroying  them.  Their  ulual  me- 
thod is  by  a cafonate,  or  piece  of  hard  wood  lharpened 
at  both  ends,  and  baited  with  the  lungs  of  fome  ani- 
mal. This  cafonate  they  fallen  to  a thong,  the  end  of 
which  is  lecured  on  the  Ihore.  The  Alligator,  on  fee- 
ing the  lungs  floating  on  the  waters,  fnaps  at  the  bait, 
and  thus  both  points  of  wood  enter  his  jaws  in  fuch  a 
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manner  that  he  can  neither  fhut  nor  open  his  mouth. 
He  is  then  dragged  afhore,  where  he  violently  en- 
deavours to  refeue  himfelf,  while  the  Indians  bait 
him  like  a bull,  knowing  that  the  greateft  damage  he 
can  do  is  to  throw  down  fuch  as  for  want  of  care  or 
agility  do  not  keep  out  of  his  reach. 

The  form  of  this  animal  fo  nearly  refembles  that 
of  the  Lagarto  or  Lizard,  that  here  they  are  common- 
ly called  by  that  name  •,  but  there  is  fome  difference  in 
the  lhape  of  the  head,  which  in  this  creature  is  long, 
and  towards  the  extremity  flender,  gradually  form- 
ing a fnout,  like  that  of  a hog,  and,  when  in  the  ri- 
ver, is  generally  above  the  furface  of  the  water  ; a fuf- 
ficient  demonftration  that  the  refpiration  of  a grofler 
air  is  necefiary  to  it.  The  mandibles  of  this  creature 
have  each  a row  of  very  ftrong  and  pointed  teeth,  to 
which  fome  writers  have  attributed  particular  virtues 
but  all  I can  fay  to  this  is,  that  they  are  fuch  as  I and 
my  companions,  notwithftanding  all  our  enquiries  to 
attain  a complete  knowledge  of  every  particular,  could 
never  hear  any  fatisfaftory  account  of. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Commerce  carried  on  by  means  of  the  city  and 
river  of  Guayaquil,  betwixt  the  Provinces  of  Pe- 
ru and  Terra  Firma,  and  the  coajl  o/"  Neve- Spain  J 

Til E commerce  of  Guayaquil  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts  one  reciprocal,  being  that  of 
the  produdts  and  manufactures  of  its  jurifdiftion  ; the 
other  tranfitory,  its  port  being  the  place  where  the 
goods  from  the  provinces  of  Peru,  Terra  Firma,  and 
Guatemala,  configned  to  the  mountains,  are  landed ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  from  the  mountains,  de- 
figned  for  the  above  mentioned  provinces,  are  brought 
hither  and  Ihipped  for  their  refpe&ive  ports.  And  as 
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thefe  two  branches  are  very  different,  I fhall  firft  treat 
particularly  of  its  reciprocal  commerce. 

The  cacao,  one  of  its  principal  products,  is  chiefly 
exported  to  Panama,  the  ports  of  Sonfonate,  el  Re- 
alejo,  and  other  ports  of  New  Spain  •,  and  alfo  to 
thofe  of  Peru,  tho’  the  quantity  fent  to  the  latter  is  but 
- fmall.  It  is  fomething  Angular,  that  in  this  city  and 
jurifdi&ion,  where  cacao  grows  in  fuch  plenty,  little 
or  no  ufe  fhould  be  made  of  it. 

Timber,  which  may  be  efteemed  the  fecond  arti- 
cle of  its  commerce,  is  chiefly  fent  to  Callao  ; tho’  a 
little  is  fold  to  the  places  between  Guayaquil  and  that 
port.  All  the  expence  of  it  here  is  tha  charge  of  fell- 
ing, carrying  it  to  the  next  creek  or  river,  and  float- 
ing it  down  to  Guayaquil ; where,  or  at  Puna,  it  is 
fhipped  for  the  ports  it  is  configned  to. 

Tho’  both  thefe  branches  of  trade  are  very  advan- 
tageous to  Guayaquil,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined 
from  the  prodigious  quantities  exported  ; yet  the  trade 
of  fait  is  not  inferior  to  either,  tho’  the  principal  mar- 
kets to  which  this  is  fent,  are  only  the  inland  towns 
in  the  province  of  Quito.  To  thefe  may  be  added, 
cotton,  rice,  and  fifh  both  falted  and  dried ; the  two 
firft  of  which  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  as  they  are  ex- 
ported both  to  the  maritime  and  inland  provinces. 

The  fourth  and  laft  article  of  the  commerce  of  this 
jurifdi&ion,  is  the  trade  in  horned  cattle,  mules,  and 
colts,  of  which  great  numbers  are  bred  in  the  ex- 
tenfive  favanahs  of  this  province.  Thefe  turn  to  good 
account  in  the  provinces  of  the  mountains,  where  there 
is  not  a fufficiency  to  anfwer  the  neceflary  demands. 

Besides  thefe  four  capital  articles,  there  are  others, 
tho’  fingly  of  little  confequence,  yet  jointly  are  equal 
to  any  one  of  the  former,  as  tobacco,  wax,  Guinea 
pepper,  drugs,  and  lana  de  ceibo,  by  which  great 
numbers  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  acquire  a com- 
fortable fubfiftence. 

The  lana  de  ceibo,  or  ceibo  wool,  is  the  prodiuft 
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of  a very  high  and  tufted  tree  of  that  name.  The 
trunk  is  ftrait,  and  covered  with  a fmooth  back  ; the 
leaf  round,  and  of  a middling  fize.  At  the  proper 
feafon  the  tree  makes  a very  beautiful  appearance,  be- 
ing covered  with  white  blofioms  •,  and  in  each  of  thele 
are  formed  a pod,  which  increafes  to  about  an  inch 
and  a half,  or  two  inches  in  length,  and  one  in  thick- 
nefs.  In  this  pod  the  lana  or  wool  is  contained.  When 
thoroughly  ripe  and  dry,  the  pod  opens,  and  the  fila- 
mentous matter  or  wool  gradually  fpreads  itfelf  into 
a tuft  refembling  cotton,  but  of  a redilh  caft.  This 
wool  is  much  more  foft  and  delicate  to  the  touch  than 
cotton  itfelf,  and  the  filaments  fo  very  tender  and 
fine,  that  the  natives  here  think  it  cannot  be  fpun  j 
but  I am  perfuaded  that  this  is  entirely  owing  to  their 
ignorance.  And  if  a method  be  ever  difeovered  of 
fpinning  it,  its  finenels  will  entitle  it  rather  to  be  call- 
ed ceibo  filk  than  wool.  The  only  ufe  they  have  hi- 
therto applied  it,  is  to  fill  matrafies  ; and  in  this  par- 
ticular it  mull  be  allowed  to  have  no  equal,  both  with 
regard  to  its  natural  foftnefs,  and  its  rifing  fo,  when 
laid  in  the  fun,  as  even  to  ftretch  the  covering  of  the 
matrafs  nor  does  it  fink  on  being  brought  into  the 
fiiade,  unlefs  accompanied  with  dampnefs,  which  im- 
mediately comprefles  it.  This  wool  is  here  thought 
to  be  of  an  extreme  cold  quality,  which  is  abundantly 
fufficient  to  hinder  it  from  being  generally  ufed  tho’ 
great  numbers  of  perfons  of  rank,  and  tenderly 
brought  up,  have  never  flept  on  any  thing  elfe,  but 
without  any  injury  to  their  health. 

The  goods  imported  into  this  jurifdiction  from  Pe- 
ru, in  return  for  the  above  mentioned  commodities, 
are  wine,  brandy,  oil,  and  dried  fruits.  From  Qui- 
to it  receives  bays,  rucuyos,  flour,  papas,  bacon, 
hams,  cheefe,  and  other  goods  of  that  kind:  From 

Panama,  European  goods  purchafed  at  the  fairs.  The 
chief  commodities  it  receives  from  New  Spain  are 
iron  found  in  that  country,  but  much  inferior  to  that 
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of  Europe,  being  brittle  and  vitreous.  It  however 
ferves  for  fuch  ules  where  malleability  is  of  no  great 
importance,  but  is  rarely  ufed  in  building  fhips  alfo 
naphtha,  and  tar  for  the  ufe  of  Ihipping.  From  the 
fame  coaft,  as  well  as  from  Peru,  they  have  alfo  cor- 
dage ; tho’  the  laft  article,  together  with  European 
iron,  the  owners  of  fhips  import  on  their  own  ac- 
count ; and  therefore  make  no  part  of  the  commerce 
of  the  city. 

The  tranfitory  commerce  is  in  quantity  much  more 
confiderable  than  that  of  the  preceding,  as  it  confifts 
of  the  reciprocal  exchange  between  the  large  kind- 
doms  of  Quito  and  Lima,  of  their  refpeCtive  com- 
modities both  natural  and  factitious.  Lima  fends  the 
products  of  its  vineyards  and  oliveyards  ; and  Quito 
furnifhes  cloth,  bays,  tucuyos,  lerges,  hats,  ftockings, 
and  other  woollen  goods  •,  but  indigo  being  neceffary 
for  increafing  the  beauty  of  the  colours,  and  none  of 
it  growing  in  the  province  of  Quito,  the  merchants  of 
Guayaquil  import  it  from  New  Spain,  and  fend  it  to 
the  Quito  manufacturers. 

Summer  is  the  proper  feafon  for  carrying  on  thefe 
branches  of  commerce  •,  becaule  then  the  manufactures 
of  the  mountains  can  be  brought  down  to  Guayaquil, 
and  the  goods  fent  from  other  parts  carried  up  to  the 
mountainous  parts.  But  the  river  of  Guayaquil  is  ne- 
ver without  vefiels  loading  with  goods  of  that  jurif- 
diCtion,  the  fea  here  being  always  open.  The  profits 
refulting  from  this  large  and  conltant  commerce,  could 
alone  have  preferved  it  from  a total  defertion,  after  be- 
ing fo  frequently  pillaged  by  pirates  and  wafted  by 
fire.  And  it  is  owing  to  the  advantages  refulting  from 
this  commerce  that  we  now  behold  it  large,  flourilhing 
and  magnificent,  as  if  it  had  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
profperity  from  its  very  foundation. 
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the  triangles  j and  a defeription  of  the  city  of 
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Paffage  from  Guayaquil  to  the  town  of  Caracol,  and 
from  thence  to  Quito. 

/ 

ON  receiving  advice  that  the  mules  provided  by 
the  corregidor  of  Guaranda  were  on  the  road 
to  Caracol,  we  immediately  embarked  at 
Guayaquil  on  the  third  of  May  1736,  on  board  a 
large  chata  : but  the  ui'ual  impediment  of  the  current, 
and  feveral  unfortunate  accidents,  rendered  the  pailage 
fo  very  long,  that  we  did  not  land  at  Caracol  before  the 
eleventh.  The  tortures  we  received  on  the  river  from 
the  mofehitos  were  beyond  imagination.  We  had 
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provided  ourfelves  with  guetres,  and  mufchito  cloths  ; 
but  to  very  little  purpofe.  The  whole  day  we  were 
in  continual  motion  to  keep  them  off";  but  at  night 
our  torments  were  exceflive.  Our  gloves  were  indeed 
fome  defence  to  our  hands,  but  our  faces  were  en- 
tirely expofed,  nor  were  our  clothes  a fufficient  defence 
for  the  reft  of  our  bodies  ; for  their  flings  penetrating 
through  the  cloth,  caufed  a very  painful  and  fiery 
itching.  The  moft  dilmal  night  we  fpent  in  this 
paflage,  was  when  we  came  to  an  anchor  near  a large 
and  handl'ome  houfe,  but  uninhabited  for  we  had  no 
fooner  feated  ourfelves  in  it,  than  we  were  attacked 
on  all  fides  with  innumerable  fwarms  of  mofchitos  ; 
fo  that  we  were  fo  far  from  having  any  reft  there,  that 
it  was  impoflible  for  a perfon  fufceptible  of  feeling 
to  be  one  moment  quiet.  Thofe  who  had  covered 
themfelves  with  their  mofchito  cloths,  after  taking 
the  greateft  care  that  none  of  thefe  malignant  infedls 
were  contained  in  them,  found  themfelves  in  a mo- 
ment fo  attacked  on  all  fides,  that  they  were  obliged 
foon  to  return  to  the  place  they  had  quitted.  Thole 
who  were  in  the  houfe,  hoping  that  they  fhould  find 
fome  relief  in  the  open  fields,  ventured  out,  tho’  in 
danger  of  fuffering  in  a more  terrible  manner  from  the 
ferpents  ; but  were  foon  convinced  of  their  miftake  ; 
it  being  impoflible  to  determine  which  was  the  moft 
lupportable  place,  within  the  mufchito  cloth,  with- 
out it,  or  in  the  open  fields.  In  fhort  no  expedient 
was  of  any  ufe  againft  their  numbers.  The  fmoak  of 
the  trees  we  burnt  to  difperfe  thefe  infernal  infedts, 
befides  almoft  choaking  us,  feemed  rather  to  augment 
than  diminifh  their  multitudes.  At  day-break  we 
could  not  without  concern  look  upon  each  other.  Our 
faces  were  fwelled,  and  our  hands  covered  with  pain- 
ful tumours,  which  fufficiently  indicated  the  condition 
of  the  other  parts  of  our  bodies,  expofed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  thofe  infedls.  The  following  night  we  took 
up  our  quarters  in  a houfe  inhabited,  buf  not  free 
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from  mofchitos ; tho’  in  much  lefs  numbers  than  be- 
fore. On  informing  our  hoft  of  the  deplorable  man- 
ner in  which  we  had  fpent  the  preceding  night,  he 
gravely  told  us,  that  the  houfe  we  fo  greatly  com- 
plained of,  had  been  forfaken  on  account  of  its  being 
the  purgatory  of  a foul.  To  which  one  of  our  com- 
pany wittily  anfwered,  that  it  was  much  more  natu- 
ral to  think  that  it  was  forfaken  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing a purgatory  for  the  body. 

The  mules  being  arrived  at  Caracol,  we  fet  out  on 
the  14th  of  May,  and  after  travelling  four  leagues, 
thro’  favannahs,  woods  of  plantane,  and  cacao  trees, 
we  arrived  at  the  river  Ojibar and  continued  our 
journey  during  the  whole  day  along  its  banks,  ford- 
ing it  no  lefs  than  nine  times,  tho’  with  no  fmall  dan- 
ger from  its  rapidity,  breadth,  depth,  and  rocky  bot- 
tom •,  and  about  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  we 
halted  at  a place  called  Puerto  de  Mufchitos. 

All  the  road  from  Caracol  to  the  Ojibar,  is  fo 
deep  and  boggy,  that  the  beafts  at  every  ftep  funk  al- 
moft  up  to  their  bellies  •,  but  along  the  banks  of  that 
river  we  found  it  much  more  firm  and  commodious. 
The  name  of  the  place  where  we  were  to  take  up 
our  lodging  that  night,  fufficiently  indicates  its  na- 
ture. The  houfe  had  been  for  fome  time  forfaken, 
like  that  already  mentioned  on  Guayaquil  river,  and 
become  a neft  of  mofchitos  of  all  kinds  ; fo  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  determine  which  was  the  worft. 
Some,  to  avoid  the  torture  of  thefe  infefts,  ftriped 
themfelves,  and  went  into  the  river,  keeping  only  . 
their  heads  above  water  ; but  the  face,  being  the  on- 
ly part  expofed,  was  immediately  covered  with  them ; 
fo  that  thofe  who  had  recourfe  to  this  expedient, 
were  foon  forced  to  deliver  up  their  whole  bodies  to 
thefe  tormenting  creatures. 

On  the  1 5th  we  continued  our  journey  thro’  a 
very  thick  foreft,  the  end  of  which  brought  us  once 
more  to  the  banks  of  the  fame  river,  which  we  again 
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forded  four  times,  and  rather  with  more  danger  than 
at  firft.  About  five  we  halted  on  its  banks,  at  a 
place  called  Caluma,  or  the  Indian  poft.  Here  was  no 
houfe  for  lodging  in,  nor  had  we  feen  one  during  the 
whole  day’s  journey  ; but  this  inconvenience  was  in 
fome  meafure  removed  by  the  furprizing  dexterity  of 
our  Indians,  who,  running  into  the  woods,  foon  return- 
ed with  branches  of  trees  and  vijahua  leaves,  with 
which,  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  they  erefted  feveral  huts, 
large  enough  to  contain  our  whole  company  ; and  fa 
well  covered  that  rhe  rain,  which  came  on  very  vio- 
lently, did  not  penetrate  them. 

The  thermometer  at  Caluma,  on  the  16th  at  fix  in 
the  morning  was  at  1016,  and  we  were  ourfelves  fen- 
-fible  that  the  air  began  to  grow  cool.  At  half  an 
hour  after  eight  in  the  morning  we  began  our  jour- 
ney, and  at  noon  pafled  by  a place  called  Mamarumi, 
or  mother  of  ftone,  where  there  is  an  inconceivably 
beautiful  cafcade.  The  rock,  from  which  the  water 
precipitates  itlelf,  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  fifty  - 
toifes  in  height,  and  on  both  fides  bordered  with  lofty 
and  fpreading  trees.  The  clearnefs  of  the  water 
dazzles  the  fight,  which  is,  at  the  fame  time,  charm- 
ed with  the  luftre  of  the  volume  of  water  formed  in 
it’s  fall  •,  after  which  it  continues  its  courfe  in  a bed 
along  a fmall  defeent,  3nd  is  crofted  by  the  road.  Thefe 
cataracts  arc  by  the  Indians  called  Paccha,  and  by  the 
Spaniards  of  the  country  Chorrera.  From  hence  we 
continued  our  journey,  and  after  eroding  the  river 
twice  on  bridges,  but  with  equal  danger  as  in  fording 
it,  we  arrived  at  two  in  the  evening  at  a place  called 
Tarigagua,  where  we  refted  in  a large  ftru&ure  of 
timber  covered  with  vijahua  leaves,  built  for  our  re- 
ception. Indeed  we  were  no  lefs  fatigued  with  this 
day’s  journey  than  with  any  of  the  preceding  j fome 
parts  of  it  being  over  dreadful  precipices,  and  the  road 
in  others  fo  narrow  as  hardly  to  afford  a nafiage  for 
the  mules,  that  it  was  impolfible  to  avoid  frequently 
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ftriking  againft  the  trees  and  rocks  ; few  of  us  there* 
fore  reached  Tarigagua,  without  feveral  bruifes. 

It  muft  not  be  thought  ftrange  that  I fhould  fay 
the  bridges  are  equally  dangerous  with  the  fords  j for 
thefe  ftruftures,  all  of  wood,  and  very  long,  lhake  im- 
pairing them  ; be  Tides,  their  breadth  is  not  above  three 
feet,  and  without  any  rail  •,  fo  that  one  falfe  Hep  pre- 
cipitates the  mule  into  the  torrent,  where  it  is  inevi- 
tably loft  ; accidents,  according  to  the  report  of  our 
guides,  not  uncommon.  Thefe  bridges,  by  the  rot- 
ting of  the  wood  under  water,  are  annually  repaired 
towards  winter,  the  only  feafon  when  they  are  ufed } 
the  rivers,  during  the  fummer,  being  fordable. 

When  a perl'on  of  diftintftion,  as  a prefident,  x 
bilhop,  or  an  auditor,  is  on  a journey  from  Caracol  or 
Babahoyo,  the  corregidor  of  Guaranda  dilpatches 
' Indians  for  building  cottages  at  the  ufual  refting  pla- 
ces, like  that  we  found  at  T arigagua ; and  thefe  be- 
ing left  Handing  ferve  afterwards  for  other  paflengers, 
till  the  rains  deftroy  them.  When  thefe  are  thrown 
down,  travellers  muft  content  themfelves  with  the- 
huts  which  their  Indian  guides  build  with  wonderful 
dilpatch. 

At  Tarigagua,  on  the  17th  at  fix  in  the  morning 
the  thermometer  flood  at  10145.  And  having  been  for 
feme  time  accuftomed  to  hot  climates,  we  now  fenfi- 
bly  felt  the  cold.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  here  often 
fee  inftances  of  the  effects  of  two  oppofite  tempera- 
tures, in  two  perfons  happening  to  meet,  one  of 
them  coming  from  Guayaquil,  and  the  other  from 
the  mountains  : the  latter  finding  the  lieat  fo  great, 
that  lie  is  lcarce  able  to  bear  any  clothes  ; while  the 
former  wraps  himfelf  up  in  all  the  garments  he  can 
procure.  The  one  is  fe  delighted  with  the  warmth  of 
the  water  of  the  river,  that  he  bathes  in  it ; the  other 
thinks  it  fo  cold,  that  he  avoids  being  fpattered  by  it. 
Nor  is  the  cafe  very  different  even  in  the  fame  per- 
fon,  who  after  a journey  to  the  mountains  is  retum- 
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ing  to  Guayaquil,  or  vice  verfa , provided  the  jour- 
ney and  return  be  made  at  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year. 
This  fenfible  difference  proceeds  only  from  the  change 
naturally  felt  at  leaving  a climate  to  which  one  has 
been  accuftomed,  and  coming  into  another  of  an  op- 
pofite  temperature  ; and  thus  two  perfons,  one  ufed 
to  a cold  climate,  like  that  of  the  mountains,  the  other 
to  a hot,  like  that  of  Guayaquil,  muft,  at  coming  in- 
to an  intermediate  temperature  as  at  Tarigagua, 
feel  an  equal  difference ; one  with  regard  to  heat, 
and  the  other  with  regard  to  cold  ; which  demon- 
ftrates  that  famous  opinion,  that  the  fenfes  are  fub- 
jeft  to  as  many  apparent  alterations,  as  the  fenfations 
are  various  in  thofe  who  feel  them.  For  the  impref- 
lions  of  objefts  are  different  according  to  the  differ- 
ent difpofition  of  the  fenfes  j and  the  organs  of  two 
perfons  differently  difpofed  are  differently  affefted. 
At  a quarter  paft  nine  in  the  morning  we  began  to 
afcend  the  mountain  of  San  Antonia,  the  foot  of 
which  is  at  Tarigagua  ; and  at  one  came  to  a place 
called  by  the  Indians  Guamac,  or  crofs  of  canes. 
Here  is  a fmall  but  inclining  plain  ; and  being  told  that 
it  was  half  way  up  the  adivity,  and  our  beafts  requir- 
ing reft,  we  halted  here. 

The  ruggednefs  of  the  road  from  Tarigagua  lead- 
ing up  this  mountain,  is  not  eafily  defcribed.  It  gave 
us  more  trouble  and  fatigue,  befides  the  dangers  we 
were  every  moment  expofed  to,  than  all  we  had  expe- 
rienced in  our  former  journeys.  In  fome  parts  the  de- 
clivity is  fo  great  that  the  mules  can  fcarce  keep  their 
footing,  and  in  others  the  acclivity  is  equally  diffi- 
cult. In  many  places  the  road  is  fo  narrow,  that  the 
mules  have  fcarce  room  to  fet  their  feet ; and  in  o- 
thers  a continued  feries  of  precipices,  Befides,  thefe 
roads,  or  rather  paths,  are  full  of  holes,  or  camelones, 
near  three  quarters  of  a yard  deep,  in  which  the 
mules  put  their  fore  and  hind  feet ; fo  that  fometimes 
they  draw  their  bellies  and  riders  legs  along  the 
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ground.  Indeed  thefe  holes  ferve  as  fteps,.  without 
which  the-  precipices  would  be  in  a great  meafure  im- 
practicable. But  fhould  the  creature  happen  to  put  his 
foot  between  two  of  thele  holes,  or  not  place  it 
right,  the  rider  falls,  and  if  on  the  fide  of  the  pre- 
cipice inevitably  perilhes.  It  may  perhaps  be  faid  that 
it  would  be  much  fafer  to  perform  this  part  of  the 
journey  on  foot  •,  but  how  can  any  perfon  be  fure  al- 
ways of  placing  his  feet  direftly  on  the  eminences  be- 
tween the  holes  ? and  the  leaft  falfe  ftep  throws  him 
up  to  the  wafte  in  a flimy  mud,  with  which  all  the 
holes  are  full,  and  then  he  will  find  it  very  difficult, 
either  to  proceed  or  return  back. 

These  holes,  or  camelones,  as  they  are  called,, 
render  all  this  road  very  toilfome  and  dangerous,  be- 
ing as  it  were  fo  many  obftacles  to  the  poor  mules  ; 
tho’  the  danger  is  even  greater  in  thofe  parts  where 
they  are  wanting.  For  as  the  t rafts  are  extremely  fteep 
and  flippery  from  the  foil  which  is  chalky  and  conti- 
nually wet  j fo  they  would  be  quite  impractica- 
ble, did  not  the  Indians  go  before  and  dig  little  tren- 
ches acrol's  the  road,  with  fmall  fpades  which  they 
carry  with  them  for  this  purpofe  : and  thus  both  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  thefe  craggy  paths  are  great- 
ly leflened.  This  work  is  continual,  every  drove  re- 
quiring a repetition  of  it  j for  in  lei's  than  a night  the 
rain  utterly  deftroys  all  the  trenches  cut  by  feveral 
hands  the  preceding  day.  The  trouble  of  having 
people  going  before  to  mend  the  road ; the  pains 
arifing  from  the  many  falls  and  bruiles ; and  the  difa- 
greeablencfs  of  feeing  one’s  felf  entirely  covered  with 
dirt,  and  wet  to  the  fkin,  might  be  the  more  chear- 
fully  fupported,  were  they  not  augmented  by  the  fight 
of  fuch  frightful  precipices,  and  deep  abyfies,  as 
mull  fill  the  travellers  mind  with  terror.  For  with- 
out the  leaft  exaggeration  it  may  be  faid  that  in  travell- 
ing this  road  the  moft  refolute  tremble. 

The  manner  of  defending  from  thefe  heights  is 
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not  lcfs  difficult  and  dangerous.  In  order  to  under- 
Hand  this,  it  is  necefTary  to  obferve,  that  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  mountains,  the  exceffive  deepnefs  will  not  ad- 
mit of  the  camelones  being  lading,  for  the  waters,  by 
continually  loftening  the  earth,  waffi  them  away.  On 
one  fide  are  deep  eminences,  and  on  the  other  fright- 
ful abyfies  •,  and,  as  they  generally  follow  the  directi- 
on of  the  mountain,  the  road,  indead  of  lying  in  a 
level,  forms  two  or  three  deep  eminences  and  decli- 
vities, in  the  didance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards } 
and  thefe  are  the  parts  where  no  camelones  can  be 
lading.  The  mules  themfeives  are  fenfible  of  the  cau- 
tion rcquifite  in  thefe  defcents  ; for  coming  to  the  top 
of  an  eminence,  they  dop,  and  having  placed  their 
four  feet  clofe  together,  as  in  a podure  of  flopping 
themfeives,  they  all'o  put  their  hinder  feet  together, 
but  a little  forwards,  as  if  going  to  lie  down,  in  this 
attitude,  having  as  it  were  taken  a furvey  of  the  road, 
they  Hide  down  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  a meteor.  All 
the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  himfelf  fad  in  the  lad- 
die without  checking  his  bead  ; for  the  lead  motion  is 
fufficient  to  diforder  the  equilibrium  of  the  mule,  in 
which  cafe  they  both  unavoidably  periffi.  The  addrefs 
of  thefe  creatures  is  here  truly  wonderful ; for  in  this 
rapid  motion,  when  they  feem  to  have  loft  all  govern- 
ment of  themfeives,  they  follow  exaftly  the  different 
windings  of  the  road,  as  if  they  had  before  accurately 
reconnoitred  and  previoufly  fettled  in  their  minds  the, 
route  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  every  precauti- 
on for  their  fafety,  amidft  fo  many  irregularities. 
There  would  indeed  otherwife  be  no  poflibilility  of 
travelling  over  fuch  places,  where  the  fafety  of  the  ri- 
der depends  entirely  on  the  experience  and  addrds  of 
his  bead. 

But  the  longeft  prafHce  of  travelling  thefe  roads, 
cannot  entirely  free  them  from  a kind  of  dread  or  hor- 
ror, which  appears  when  they  arrive  at  the  top  of  a 
fteep  declivity.  For  they  flop  without  being  checked 
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by  the  rider ; and  if  he  inadvertently  endeavours  to 
fpur  them  on,  they  continue  immoveable  •,  nor  will 
they  ftir  from  the  place  till  they  have  put  themfelves 
in  the  above-mentioned  pofture.  Now  it  is  that  they 
feem  to  be  actuated  by  reafon  ; for  they  not  only  at- 
tentively view  the  road,  but  tremble  and  fnort  at  the 
danger,  which,  if  the  rider  be  not  accuftomed  to  thefe 
emotions,  cannot  fail  of  filling  him  with  terrible 
ideas.  The  Indians  go  before,  and  place  themfelves 
along  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  holding  by  the  roots 
of  trees,  to  animate  the  beafts  with  fhouts,  till  they 
at  once  ftart  down  the  declivity.  v 

There  are  indeed  fome  places,  where  thefe  decli- 
vities are  not  on  the  fides  of  precipices  •,  but  the  road 
is  fo  narrow  and  hollow,  and  the  fides  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, that  the  danger  is  almoft  equal  to  the  former  j 
for  the  track  being  extremely  narrow,  and  the  road 
fcarce  wide  enough  to  admit  the  mule  with  its  rider, 
if  the  former  falls,  the  latter  mull  be  necefiarily  cru fil- 
ed ; and  for  want  of  room  to  difengage  himfelf,  ge- 
nerally has  a leg  or  an  arm  broken,  if  he  efcapes  with 
life.  It  is  really  wonderful  to  confider  thefe  mules, 
after  having  overcome  the  firft  emotions  of  their 
fear,  and  are  going  to  Aide  down  the  declivity,  with 
what  precifion  they.flretch  out  their  fore-legs,  that 
by  preferving  the  equilibrium  they  may  not  fall  on  one 
fide,  yet  at  a proper  diftance,  make  with  their  body 
that  gentle  inclination  neceffary  to  follow  the  feveral 
windings  of  the  road  •,  and  laftly,  their  addrefs  in 
flopping  themfelves  at  the  end  of  their  impetuous  ca- 
reer. Certainly  the  human  fpecies  themfelves  could 
not-  (hew  more  prudence  and  conduct.  Some  mules, 
after  being  long  ufed  to  thefe  journeys,  acquire  a kind 
of  reputation  for  their  fkill  and  fafety,  and  accord- 
ingly are  highly  valued. 

The  word  leafons  for  thefe  journeys,  tho’  difficult 
and  dangerous  at  all  times,  are  the  beginnings  of  fum- 
mer  and  winter  i the  rain  then  caufing  fuch  dreadful 
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torrents,  that  in  feme  places  the  roads  are  covered  with 
water ; and  in  others  fo  damaged  that  there  is  no  pof- 
fibility  of  paffing,  but  by  fending  Indians  before  to 
mend  them  ; tho’  after  all  their  labour,  which  muft 
be  done  in  hafte,  and  when  thofe  people  think  them 
both  fafe  and  eafy,  they  are  fuch  as  an  European  ftran- 
ger  would  willingly  avoid. 

Besides,  the  natural  difficulty  of  all  the  roads  a- 
mong  the  mountains  is  increafed  by  the  negleft  of 
them,  which  is  greater  than  could  eafily  be  conceived. 
If  a tree,  for  inllance,  happens  to  fall  down  a-crofs  the 
road,  and  flop  up  the  pafiage,  no  perfon  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  remove  it ; and  tho’  all  paffing  that  way 
are  put  to  no  ftnall  difficulty  by  fuch  an  obstacle,  it  is 
fuffered  to  continue  ; neither  the  government  nor  thofe 
who  frequent  the  road,  taking  any  care  to  have  it 
drawn  away.  Some  of  thefe  trees  are  indeed  fo  large, 
that  their  diameter  is  not  lei's  than  a yard  and  a half ; 
and  confequently  fill  up  the  whole  pafiage  ; in  which 
cafe,  the  Indians  hew  away  part  of  the  trunk,  and  affift 
the  mules  to  leap  over  what  remains;  but  in  order  to 
this  they  muft  be  unloaded;  and  after  prodigious  labour, 
they  at  laft  furmount  the  difficulty  ; tho’  not  without 
great  lofs  of  time  and  damage  to  the  goods.  When, 
pleafed  with  having  got  over  the  pbftacle  themfelves, 
they  leave  the  tree  in  the  condition  they  found  it ; fo 
that  thofe  who  follow  are  obliged  to  undergo  the  fame 
fatigue  and  trouble.  Thus  the  road,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  trade,  remains  encumbered  till  time  has 
deftroyed  the  tree.  Nor  is  it  only  the  roads  over  San 
Antonio  and  other  mountains  between  Guayaquil  and 
the  Cordillera,  that  are  thus  neglefted ; the  cafe  is  ge- 
neral all  over  this  country,  efpecially  where  they  lead 
over  mountains  and  thro’  the  forefts. 

On  the  1 8th  at  fix  in  the  morning  the  thermometer 
at  Cruz  de  Canos  was  at  ioio,  and  after  travelling  a- 
long  a road  no  better  than  the  day  before,  we  arrived 
at  a olace,  at  the  end  of  the  acclivity  of  the  mountain, 
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by  the  Indians  called  Pucara,  which  fignifies  a gate 
or  narrow  pafs  of  a mountain  •,  it  alfo  fignifies  a for- 
tified place,  and  pofiibly  derived  its  name  from  its 
narrownefs,  and  the  natural  ftrength  of  its  fituation. 
We  now  began  to  defcend  with  more  eafe  towards 
the  province  of  Chimbo,  tho’  the  road  was  not  much 
better  than  the  former.  Here  we  were  met  by  the 
corregidor  of  Guaranda  or  Chimbo,  attended  by  the 
provincial  alcalde,  and  the  molt  eminent  perfons  of 
the  town.  After  complimenting  us  in  the  moll  cordial 
manner  on  our  arrival,  we  proceeded  together,  and 
within  a league  of  the  town,  were  rrtfct  by  the  prieft, 
a dominican,  accompanied  by  feveral  of  his  order,  and 
a great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  alfo  left  the 
town  on  the  fame  friendly  occafion  ; and,  to  heighten 
the  ceremony,  had  brought  with  them  a troop  of  cho- 
los,  or  Indian  boys. 

These  cholos  were  drefied  in  blue,  and  girded 
round  their  waifts  with  fafhes.  On  their  heads  they 
wore  a kind  of  turban,  and  in  their  hands  they  car- 
ried flags.  This  little  corps  was  divided  into  two  or 
three  companies,  and  went  before  us  dancing,  and 
finging  fome  words  in  their  language,  which,  as  we 
were  told,  exprefied  the  pleafure  they  received  from 
the  fight  of  fuch  perfons  arrived  fafe  in  their  country.. 
In  this  manner  our  cavalcade  entered  the  town,  on 
which  all  the  bells  in  the  place  were  rung,  and  every 
houfe  refounded  with  the:  noife  of  trumpets,  tabors 
and  pipes. 

On  exprelfing  to  the  corregidor  our  furprize  at 
this  reception,  as  a compliment  far  above  our  rank, 
he  informed  us  that  it  was  not  at  all  fingular,  it  being 
no  more  than  what  was  commonly  praftifed  when  per- 
fons of  any  appearance  enter  the  town  ; and  that  there 
was  no  fmall  emulation  between  the  feveral  towns  in 
paying  thefe  congratulations. 

After  we  had  palled  the  mountains  beyond  Paca- 
ra,  the  whole  country  within  the  reach  of  the  eye, 
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during  a paffage  of  two  leagues,  was  a level  and  open 
plain,  having  neither  trees  nor  mountains,  and  cover- 
ed with  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  other 
grain,  whole  verdure,  different  from  that  of  the  moun- 
tain, naturally  gave  us  great  plcafure  •,  our  fight  for 
near  a twelvemonth  having  been  converfant  only  with 
,the  products  oi"  hot  and  moift  countries,  very  foreign 
to  thefe,  which  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  Europe,  and 
excited  in  our  minds  the  pleafing  idea  of  our  native 
country. 

The  corregidor  entertained  us  in  his  houfe  at  Gua- 
randa  till  the  21ft  of  the  fame  month,  when  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  to  Quito.  The  thermometer  was 
for  three  days  fucceffively  at  10044-. 

On  the  2 2d  we  began  to  crofs  the  defert  of  Chim- 
borazo, leaving  the  mountain  of  that  name  on  the 
left,  and  travelling  over  different  eminences  and  heights, 
tnoft  of  which  were  of  land,  the  fnow  for  a great  dif- 
tance  forming  as  it  were  the  fides  of  the  mountain. 
At  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the  evening,  we  arrived 
at  a place  called  Rumi  Machai,  that  is,  a ftony  cave, 
an  appellation  derived  from  a vafl:  cavity  in  a rock, 
and  which  is  the  only  lodging  travellers  find  here. 

This  day’s  journey  was  not  without  its  trouble  ; for 
tho’  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  precipices,  or  dan- 
gerous pafles  like  thofe  in  the  road  to  Guaranda,  yet 
we  fuffered  not  a little  from  the  cold  of  that  defert, 
then  increafed  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  Soon  af- 
ter we  had  palled  the  large  fandy  plain,  and  being  thus 
got  over  the  fevered:  part  of  the  defert,  we  came  to  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Yncas,  fituated  in  a. 
valley  between  two  mountains  •,  hut  thele  ruins  are  lit- 
tle more  than  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 

On  the  23d  at  three  quarters  after  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  thermometer  was  at  1000,  or  the  freezing 
point,  and  accordingly  we  found  the  whole  country 
covered  with  a hoar  froft  •,  and  the  hut  in  which  we 
lay  had  ice  on  it.  At  nine  in  the  morning  we  let  out, 
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(till  keeping  along  the  fide  of  Chimborazo.  At  two 
in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Mocha,  a fmall  and 
very  mean  place ; but  where  we  were  obliged  to  pafs 
the  night. 

On  the  24th  at  fix  in  the  morning,  the  thermome- 
ter was  at  1006  •,  and  at  nine  we  fet  out  for  Hamba- 
to,  which  we  reached  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  after 
pafling  feveral  torrents,  breaches  or  cafms  of  the 
mountain  Carguairafo,  another  mountain  covered  with 
fnow,  a little  north  of  Chimborazo.  Among  thefe 
cafms  is  one  without  water,  the  earth  remaining  dry 
to  the  depth  of  1 2 feet.  This  cafm  was  caufed  by  a vi- 
olent earthquake,  which  fhall  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place. 

On  the  26th  the  thermometer  at  Hambato,  at 
half  an  hour  after  five  in  the  morning  flood  at  1010, 
and  on  the  26th  at  fix  in  the  morning  at  ioopy.  This 
day,  having  palled  the  river  of  Hombato,  over  a 
wooden  bridge,  and  afterwards  that  of  St.  Miguel 
by  help  of  a bridge  of  the  fame  materials,  we  arrived 
at  Latacunga. 

On  the  27th  at  fix  in  the  morning,  the  thermome- 
ter Was  at  1007,  when  leaving  Latacunga  we  reached 
in  the  evening,  the  town  of  Mula-Halo,  having  in 
the  way  forded  a river  called  Alaques. 

On  the  28th  the  liquor  of  the  thermometer  was  at 
the  fame  height  as  at  Latacunga,  and  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  arriving  in  the  evening  at  the  manfion- 
houfe  or  villa  called  Chi  Shinche.  The  fil'd  part  of 
this  day’s  journey  was  over  a large  plain,  at  the  end  of 
which  we  had  the  pleafure  of  pafling  by  a ftrutflure 
that  belonged  to  the  Pagan  Indians,  being  a palace 
of  the  Yncas.  It  is  called  Callo,  and  gave  name  to 
the  plain.  We  afterwards  came  to  an  acclivity,  at 
the  top  of  which  we  entered  on  the  plain  of  Tiopul- 
lo,  not  lefs  in  extent  than  the  firft  ; and  at  the  bottom 
towards  the  north  is  the  houl'e  where  we  were  enter- 
tained that  night. 

On  the  29th  the  thermometer  at  fix  in  the  morning 
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was  at  10034-  We  fet  out  the  earlier,  as  this  was 
to  be  our  laft  journey.  A road  eroding  feveral  brea- 
ches and  beaten  trails,  brought  us  to  a fpacious  plain 
called  Tura-Bamba,  that  is,  a muddy  plain  ; at  the 
other  extremity  of  which  (lands  the  city  of  Quito, 
where  we  arrived  at  five  in  the  evening.  The  prefi- 
dent  of  the  province  at  that  time  was  Don  Dionefio 
de  Alzedo  y Herrera,  who,  befides  providing  appart- 
ments  for  us  in  the  palace  of  the  Audencia,  entertained 
us  the  firft  three  days  writh  great  fplendor,  during  which 
we  were  vifited  by  the  bifhop,  the  auditors,  the  canons, 
the  regidores,  and  all  other  perlons  of  any  diftinCtion, 
who  feemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  civilities 
towards  us. 

In  order  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  this  country, 
it  will  not  be  amifs,  after  being  fo  particular  in  de- 
feribing  the  difagreeable  parts,  and  the  many  dangers 
to  which  travellers  are  expofed,  to  add  a defeription 
of  the  mod  remarkable  productions  of  nature.  The 
lands  between  the  cuftomhoule  of  Babahoyo,  or  Ca- 
racol,  and  Guaranda,  are  of  two  kinds  : the  firft, 
which  extends  to  Tarigagua,  is  entirely  level  and 
the  fecond,  which  begins  at  that  part,  wholly  mountain- 
ous. But  both,  and  even  two  leagues  beyond  Pu- 
cara,  are  full  of  thick  forefts  of  various  kinds  of  large 
trees,  differing  in  the  foliage,  the  difpofition  of  their 
branches,  and  the  fize  of  their  trunks.  The  moun- 
tains which  form  this  chain  of  the  Andes,  are,  on  the 
weft  fide,  covered  with  woods  ; but  on  the  eaft  en- 
tirely bare.  Among  thefe  mountains  is  the  fource  of 
that  river,  which  being  increafed  on  all  fides  by  brooks, 
makes  fo  grand  an  appearance  betweed  Caracol  and 
Guayaquil,  and  proves  fo  advantageous  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

In  the  level  part  of  this  woody  extent,  are  a great 
number  of  animals  and  birds,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  deferibed  in  our  account  of  Carthagena,  except 
that  to  the  laft  may  be  added  wild  peacocks,  buftards, 
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pheafants,  and  a few  others,  which  are  here  in  fuch 
abundance,  that  did  they  not  always  reft  on  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  where  either  from  their  enormous  height, 
or  being  covered  with  leaves  they  are  fecure,  a travel- 
ler, with  a good  fowling-piece  and  ammunition,  might 
at  any  time  procure  himfelf  an  elegant  repaft.  But 
thefe  forefts  are  alfo  terribly  infefted  with  fnakes,  and 
monkeys,  particularly  a kind  called  Marimondas, 
which  are  fo  very  large,  that  when  Handing  on  their 
hind  legs  are  little  lefs  than  fix  feet  high.  They  are 
black,  and  in  every  refpeCt  very  ugly-,  but  eafily 
tamed.  None  of  the  forefts  are  without  them,  but 
they  feem  moft  common  in  thofe  of  Guayaquil. 

Amonc  the  vegetable  productions  I lhall  felett 
three,  which  to  me  feemed  worthy  of  a particular  de- 
fcription  namely,  the  Cana,  Vijahua,  and  the  Beju- 
co  as  they  are  not  only  the  materials  of  which  the 
houfes  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Guayaquil  are  built,  but 
allb  applied  to  various  other  ufes. 

The  Canas  or  canes,  are  remarkable  both  for  their 
length  and  thicknefs,  and  the  water  contained  in  their 
tubes.  Their  ufual  length  is  between  fix  and  eight 
toifes  -,  and  tho’  there  is  a difference  in  their  fize,  the 
largeft  do  not  exceed  fix  inches  diameter.  The  wood 
or  fide  of  the  tube,  is  about  fix  lines  in  diameter  -,  fo 
that  when  the  cana  is  opened,  it  forms  a board  near  a 
foot  and  a half  in  breadth  -,  and  hence  it  will  not  ap- 
pear ftrange  that  houfes  Ihould  be  built  of  fuch  mate- 
rials. From  the  time  of  their  firft  appearance  till  , 
they  attain  their  full  perfettion,  when  they  are  either 
cut  down,  or  of  themfelves  begin  to  dry,  moft  of  their 
tubes  contain  a quantity  of  water  ; but  with  this  re- 
markable difference,  that  at  full  moon  they  are  entirely 
or  very  nearly  full ; and  with  the  decreafe  of  the  moon 
the  water  ebbs,  till  at  the  conjunction  little  or  none  is 
to  be  found.  I have  myfelf  cut  them  at  all  feafons,  fo 
: that  I here  advance  nothing  but  what  I know  to  be 
true  from  frequent  experience.  I have  alfo  obferved 
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that  the  water  during  its  decreafe  appears  turbid,  buc 
about  the  time  of  the  full  moon  it  is  as  clear  as  cryftal. 
The  Indians  add  another  particular,  that  the  water  is 
not  found  in  all  the  joints,  one  having  water  and  ano- 
ther not,  alternately.  All  I can  fay  to  this  Angularity 
is,  that  on  opening  a joint  which  happens  to  be  empty, 
the  two  contiguous  ones  have  water;  and  this  is 
commonly  the  cafe  in  almoft  all  the  canes.  This  wa- 
ter is  laid  to  be  an  excellent  prefervative  againft  the  ill 
confequence  of  any  bruifes ; at  lead  it  is  drank  as  fuch 
by  all  who  come  from  the  mountains,  where  Inch  ac- 
cidents are  unavoidable. 

The  canes  being  cut,  they  are  left  to  dry,  or,  as 
they  fay  here,  to  be  cured ; whence  they  acquire  fuch 
a degree  of  ftrength,  that  they  ierve  either  for  rafters, 
bteims,  flooring,  or  even  mails  for  JBalzas.  Ships 
which  load  with  cacao  are  alio  cieled  with  them,  to 
preferve  the  timbers  from  the  great  heat  of  that  fruit. 
They  are  alfo  tried  as  poles  for  litters,  and  in  an  infi- 
nite number  of  other  particulars. 

The  Vijahua  is  a leaf  generally  five  feet  in  length, 
and  two  and  a half  in  breadth.  They  grow  wild, 
and  without  any  Item.  The  principal  rib  in  the  mid- 
dle is  between  four  or  five  lines  in  breadth,  but  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  leaf  are  perfectly  loft  and  fmooth  : 
The  under  fide  is  green,  and  the  upper  white,  covered 
with  a very  fine,  white,  and  vifcid  down.  Befides 
the  common  ufe  of  it  in  covering  houfes,  it  alfo  ferves 
v for  packing  up  fait,  filh,  and  other  goods  fent  to 
the  mountains ; as  it  fecures  them  from  the  rain. 
They  are  alfo,  in  thefe  clefert  places,  of  Angular  ufe 
for  running  up  huts  on  any  exigency. 

The  Bejucos  are  a kind  of  ligneous  cordage,  and 
of  two  kinds  ; one  growing  from  the  earth,  and  twin- 
ing round  trees  ; the  other  ftrike  their  roots  into  certain 
trees,  and  from  thence  derive  their  naucifhment. 
Both  kinds,  after  growing  to  a great  height,  incline 
again  to  die  earth,  on  which  they  creep  till  they  meet 
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with  another  tree,  to  the  top  of  which  they  climb  as 
before,  and  then  again  renew  their  inclination  towards 
the  earth ; and  thus  form  a labyrinth  of  ligatures. 

Some  are  even  feen  extended  from  the  top  of  one  tree 
to  another,  like  a cord.  They  are  fo  remarkably 
flexile  that  no  bending  or  twilling  can  break  them. 

But  if  not  cut  at  the  proper  time  they  grow  of  an  un- 
wieldy bignefs.  The  flenderell  of  them  are  about  four 
or  five  lines  in  diameter,  but  the  moll  common  fize  is 
between  fix  and  eight;  tho’  there  are  others  much 
thicker,  but  of  little  or  no  ufe,  on  account  of  their 
hardnefs  contracted  in  their  long  growth.  The  chief 
ufe  of  them  is  for  lalhing,  tying,  or  fattening  different 
things  together ; and,  by  twilling  feveral  of  them  in  the 
nature  of  ropes,  they  make  cables  and  hawfers  for  the 
Balzas  and  frnall  velfels ; and  are  found  by  experience 
to  lalt  a long  time  in  the  water.  * 

In  thefe  forells  alfo  grows  a tree  called  very  properly 
Matapalo,  i.  e.  kill-timber.  It  is  of  itfelf  a weak 
tree  ; but  growing  near  another  of  confiderable  bulk, 
and  coming  into  contact  with  it,  Ihoots  above  it,  when 
expanding  its  branches  deprives  its  neighbour  of  the 
rays  of  the  fun.  Nor  is  this  all ; for  by  imbibing 
the  juices  of  the  earth,  the  other  withers  and  dies. 

After  which  it  becomes  lord  of  the  foil,  and  increafes 
to  fuch  a bulk,  that  very  large  canoes  are  made  of  it ; 
for  which  its  wood  is,  of  all  others,  the  belt  adapted, 
being  very  light  and  fibrous. 
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Difficulties  attending  our  making  the  nccejjary  obfer - 
nations  jor  measuring  the  length  of  an  arch  of  the 
Meridian,  and  the  manner  of  our  living  during 
the  operations. 

AL  L the  progrefs  made  during  one  whole  year 
which  we  l'pent  in  coming  to  Quito,  was  the 
furmounting  the  difficulties  of  the  palfage,  and  at 
length  reaching  that  country  where  we  were  to  enter 
on  the  principal  part  of  our  commiffion.  Nor  will 
even  this  appear  a fmall  matter  if  the  great  diftance  and 
diverfity  of  climates  be  confidered.  A few  of  the  firft 
days  after  our  arrival  were  fpent  in  making  proper  re- 
turns for  the  civilities  we  had  received  from  all  perfons 
of  rank  ; after  which  we  began  to  deliberate  on  the 
beft  methods  of  performing  our  work  ; and  the  rather 
as  M.  Bouguer  and  de  la  Condamine  were  now  arriv- 
ed. The  former  reached  Quito  on  the  ioth  of  June 
by  the  fame  road  of  Guaranda  ; and  the  latter  on  the 
4th  of  the  fame  month,  having  taken  his  rout  by  the 
river  of  Emeralds,  in  the  government  of  Atacames. 

Our  firft  operation  was  to  meafure  a piece  of  ground, 
which  was  to  be  the  bafe  of  the  whole  work  ; and  this 
we  finilhed  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  year. 
But  it  proved  a very  difficult  and  fatiguing  operation, 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  winds  and  rains,  which 
continually  incommoded  us.  The  plain  made  choice 
of  for  this  bafe,  is  fituated  249  toifes  lower  than  Quito, 
and  four  leagues  to  the  north  eaft  of  that  city.  It  is 
called  the  plain  of  Yaruqui,  from  a village  of  that  name 
near  it.  This  plain  was  particularly  chofen  as  the  beft 
adapted  to  our  operations  ; for  tho’  there  ire  feveral 
others  in  this  diftrift,  yet  all  of  them  lay  at  too  great  a 
diftance  from  the  direction  of  our  bafe.  The  quality, 
difpofition,  and  lower  fituation,  all  contribute  to  ren- 
der 
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der  it  lels  cold  than  Quito.  Eafterward  it  is  defended 
by  the  lofty  Cordillera  of  Guamani  and  Pambamarca, 
and  weftward  by  that  of  Pichincha.  The  foil  is  entirely 
fand ; fo  that  befides  the  heat  naturally  refulting  from 
the  direift  rays  of  the  fun,  it  is  increafed  by  the  rays 
being  reverberated  by  the  two  Cordilleras  ; and  hence 
it  is  alfo  expoied  to  violent  tempefts  of  thunder,  light- 
ning and  rain  •,  but  being  quite  open  towards  the  north 
and  l'outh,  fuch  dreadful  whirlwinds  form  here,  that 
the  whole  interval  is  filled  with  columns  of  land,  car- 
ried up  by  the  rapidity  and  gyrations  of  violent  eddy 
winds,  and  fometimes  produce  fatal  confequences ; 
one  melancholy  inftance  happened  while  we  were 
there  ; an  Indian  being  caught  in  the  center  of  one  of 
thofe  blafts,  died  on  the  fpot.  It  is  not  indeed  at  all 
llrange  that  the  quantity  of  fand  in  one  of  thofe  co- 
lumns fhould  totally  ftop  all  refpiration  in  any  living 
creature  who  fhould  have  the  misfortune  of  being  in- 
volved in  it. 

Our  daily  labour  was  to  meafure  the  length  of  this 
plain  in  a horizontal  direftion,  and  at  the  lame  time, 
by  means  of  a level,  to  correfl  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  ; beginning  early  in  the  morning,  and  conti- 
nuing to  purfue  our  tafk  clofely  till  evening,  unlefs  in- 
terrupted by  extreme  bad  weather  •,  when  we  retired 
to  a tent  always  pitched  for  that  purpofe,  as  well  as 
for  a retreat  at  noon,  when  the  heat  of  the  fun  became 
too  great  for  us,  after  the  fatigue  ol  the  morning. 

\V  e at  firft  intended  to  have  formed  our  bafe  in  the 
plain  of  Cayambe,  fituated  twelve  leagues  to  die  north 
of  Quito.  Accordingly  the  company  firft  repaired  to 
this  plain  to  view  it  more  attentively.  In  this  place 
we  loft  M.  Couplet  on  the  17th  of  September  1736, 
after  only  two  days  illnefs.  He  was  indeed  flighdy 
indifpofed  when  we  fet  out  from  Quito ; but  being  of 
a ftrong  conftitution,  his  zeal  for  the  fervice  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  abfent  at  our  firft  efiay.  On  his 
arrival,  however,  his  diftemper  rofe  to  fuch  a height, 
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that  he  had  only  two  days  to  prepare  for  his  paflager 
into  eternity  ; but  we  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  he 
performed  his  part  with  exemplary  devotion.  This 
almoft  fubitaneous  death  pi  a perl'on  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  was  the  more  alarming,  as  none  of  us  could 
difeover  the  nature  of  his  difeafe. 

The  menfuration  of  the  bafe  was  fucceeded  by  ob- 
ferving  the  angles,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  of 
the  firft  triangles  we  intended  to  form  ; but  many  of 
them  were  not  purfued,  the  form  and  difpofition  of 
the  feries  being  afterwards  altered  to  very  great  advan- 
tage. In  order  to  this  M.  Verguin,  with  i'ome  others, 
was  fent  to  draw  a geographical  map  of  the  parts 
fouth  of  Quito;  whilft  M.  Bouguer  did  the  fame 
with  regard  to  the  northern  parts;  a talk  we  found  ab- 
Iblutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  determine  the  points 
where  the  fignals  fhould  be  placed,  fo  as  to  form  the 
moft  regular  triangles,  and  whofe  fides  fhould  not  be 
intercepted  by  higher  mountains. 

During  thefe  operations  M.  de  la  Condamine  went 
to  Lima,  in  order  to  procure  money  on  recommenda- 
tory letters  of  credit,  which  he  had  brought  from 
France,  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  company, 
till  remittances  arrived;  and  Don  George  Juan  fol- 
lowed him,  in  order  to  confer  with  tile  viceroy  of  Pe- 
ru, for  amicably  determining  fome  differences  which 
had  rifen  with  the  new  prefident. 

These  two  gentlemen  having  happily  terminated 
their  refpeftive  affairs,  returned  to  Quito  about  the 
middle  of  June,  when  both  M.  Bouguer,  and  thofe 
who  furveyed  the  fouthern  parts,  had  finifhed  their 
plans.  It  was  now  determined  to  continue  the  feries 
of  triangles  to  the  fouth  of  Quito  -,  and  the  company 
accordingly  divided  themfelves  into  two  bodies,  con- 
lifting  of  French  and  Spaniards,  and  each  retired  to 
the  part  afligned  them;  Don  George  Juan  and  M. 
Godin,  who  were  at  the  head  of  one  party,  went  to  the 
mountain  of  Pambamarca  ; while  M.  Bouguer,  de  la 
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Condamine,  and  myfelf,  together  with  our  affiftants, 
<dimbed  up  to  the  higheft  fummit  of  Pichincha. 
Both  parties  fuffered  not  a little,  both  from  the  feverity 
of  the  cold,  and  the  impetuofity  of  the  winds,  which 
on  thefe  heights  blew  with  inceflant  violence ; and 
thefe  difficulties  were  the  more  painful  to  us,  as  we 
had  been  little  ufed  to  fuch  fenfations.  Thus  in  the 
torrid  zone,  nearly  under  the  equino&ial,  where  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  we  had  moft  to  fear  from  the  heat, 
our  greateft  pain  was  caufed  by  the  exciffivenefs  of 
the  cold,  the  intenfenefs  of  which  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  following  experiments  made  by  the  thermo- 
meter carefully  ffieltered  from  the  wind,  on  the  top  of 
Pichincha  ; the  freezing  point  being  at  1000. 

On  the  t^th  of  Auguft  1737,  at  1 * at  noon,  the  liquor  was  at 
the  height  of  1003.  At  4 in  the  evening,  at  «ooi*.  At  6 
in  the  evening,  at  998!-. 

On  the  1 6th  of  Auguft,  at  6 in  the  morning,  at  997,  At  10  in 
the  forenoon,  at  1005.  At  1 2 at  noon,  at  1008.  At  j in  the 
evening,  at  100 if.  At  6 in  the  evening,  at  999i- 

On  the  17th,  at  three-quarters  after  < in  the  morning,  at  996.' 
At  9 in  the  morning,  at  tooi.  At  J after  12,  at  to  10.  At  £ 
after  z in  the  afternoon,  at  1012J.  At  6 in  the  evening,  at 
999.  And  at  to  in  the  evening,  at  998. 

Our  firft  fcheme  for  ffielter  and  lodging  in  thefe 
uncomfortable  regions,  was,  to  pitch  a field-tent  for 
each  company ; but  on  Pichincha  this  could  not  be 
done  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  fummit,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  a hut,  fo  fmall  that  we 
could  hardly  all  creep  into  it.  Nor  will  this  appear 
ftrange,  if  the  reader  confiders  the  bad  difpofition  and 
fmallnefs  of  the  place,  it  being  one  of  the  loftieft  crags 
of  a rocky  mountain,  one  hundred  toifes  above  the 
higheft  part  of  the  defert  of  Pichincha.  Such  was  the 
fituation  of  our  manfion,  which,  like  all  the  other 
adjacent  parts,  foon  became  covered  with  ice  and 
fnow.  The  afcent  up  this  ftupendous  rock,  from  the 
bafe,  or  the  place  where  the  mules  could  come,  to 
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our  habitation,  was  fo  craggy  as  only  to  be  climbed 
on  foot,  and  to  perform  it  colt  .us  four  hours  continu- 
al labour  and  pain,  from  the  violent  efforts  of  the 
body,  and  the  fubtilty  of  the  air  ; the  latter  being  fuch 
as  to  render  refpiration  difficult.  It  was  my  misfor- 
tune, when  I had  climbed  fomething  above  half-way, 
to  be  fo  overcome,  that  I fell  down,  and  remained  a 
long  time  without  fenfe  or  motion;  and,  as  I was 
told,  with  all  the  appearance  of  death  in  my  face. 
Nor  was  I able  to  proceed  after  coming  to  myfelf, 
but  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where 
our  fervants  and  inffruments  remained.  The  next 
day  I renewed  the  attempt  of  climbing  the  rock,  tho’ 
probably  I lhould  have  had  no  better  fuccefs  than  be- 
fore, had  not  fome  Indians  affifted  me  in  the  moft 
ffeep  and  difficult  places. 

The  ftrange  manner  of  living  which  we  were  redu- 
ced to  during  the  time  we  were  employed  in  a geome- 
trical menfuration  of  fome  degrees  of  the  fneridian, 
may  not  perhaps  prove  unentertaining  to  the  reader ; 
and  therefore  I fhall,  as  a fpecimen  of  it,  give  a fuc- 
cinft  account  of  what  we  fuffered  on  Pichincha.  For 
this  defert,  both  with  regard  to  the  operations  we  per- 
formed there,  and  its  inconveniencies,  differing  very 
little  from  others,  an  idea  may  be  very  eafily  formed 
of  the  fatigues,  hardlhips,  and  dangers  to  which  we 
were  continually  expofed  during  the  time  we  were  pro- 
fecuting  the  enterprize,  with  the  conduft  of  which  we 
had  been  honoured.  The  principal  difference  between 
the  feveral  deferts  confifted  in  their  greater  or  leffer 
diftance  from  places  where  we  could  procure  provifi- 
ons ; and  in  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which 
was  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  feafon  of  the  year  when  we  vifited  them. 

We  generally  kept  within  our  hut.  Indeed  we 
were  obliged  to  do  this,  both  on  account  of  theintenfe- 
nefs  of  the  cold,  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  our 
being  continually  involved  in  fo  thick  a fog,  that  an 
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objeCt  at  fix  or  eigjjt  paces  was  hardly  difcernible- 
When  the  fog  cleared  up,  the  clouds  by  their  gravi- 
ty moved  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  on 
all  fides  furrounded  the  mountain  to  a vaft  diftance, 
reprefenting  the  fea,  with  our  rock  like  an  ifland  in 
the  center  of  it.  When  this  happened  we  heard  the 
horrid  noifes  of  the  tempefts,  which  then  difcharged 
themfelves  on  Quito  and  the  neighbouring  country. 
We  faw  the  lightnings  iffue  from  the  clouds,  and 
heard  the  thunders  roll  far  beneath  us ; and  whilft: 
the  lower  parts  were  involved  in  tempefts  of  thunder 
and  rain,  we  enjoyed  a delightful  ferenity  5 the  wind 
was  abated,  the  Iky  clear,  and  the  enlivening  rays  of 
the  fun  moderated  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  But  our 
circumftances  were  very  different  when  the  clouds 
rofe  •,  their  thicknefs  rendered  refpiration  difficult  j 
the  fnow  and  hail  fell  continually,  and  the  wind  re- 
turned with  all  its  violence  •,  fo  that  it  was  impoffible 
entirely  to  overcome  the  fears  of  being,  together  with 
our  hut,  blown  down  the  precipice,  on  whofe  edge  it 
was  built,  or  of  being  buried  under  it  by  the  daily 
accumulations  of  ice  and  fnow. 

The  wind  was  often  fo  violent  in  thefe  regions, 
that  its  velocity  dazzled  the  fight,  whilft  our  fears 
were  increafed  by  the  dreadful  concuffions  of  the 
precipice  by  the  fall  of  enormous  fragments  of  rocks. 
Thefe  crafhes  were  the  more  alarming  as  no  other  noifes 
are  heard  in  thefe  deferts.  And  during  the  night  oar 
reft,  which  we  fo  greatly  wanted,  was  frequently 
difturbed  by  fuch  fudden  founds.  When  the  weather 
was  any  thing  fair  with  us,  and  the  clouds  gathered 
about  l'ome  of  the  other  mountains  which  had  a 
connection  with  our  obfervations,  fo  that  we  could 
not  make  all  the  ufe  we  defired  of  this  interval  of 
good  weather,  we  left  our  hut  to  exercile  ourfelves,  in 
order  to  keep  us  warm.  Sometimes  we  defcended  to 
fome  fmall  diftance,  and  at  others  amufed  ourfelves 
with  rolling  large  fragments  of  rocks  down  the  preci- 
pice •,  and  thefe  many  times  required  the  join:  ftrength 
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of  us  all,  tho’  we  often  faw  the  fame  performed  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  wind.  But  we  always  took  care 
in  our  excurfions  not  to  go  fo  far,  but  that  on  the  leaft 
appearance  of  the  clouds  gathering  about  our  cottage, 
which  often  happened  very  fudcienly,  we  could  re- 
gain our  ffielter.  The  door  of  our  hut  was  faftened 
with  thongs  of  leather,  and  on  the  infide  not  the  fmall- 
eft  crevice  was  left  unflopped  •,  befides  which  it  was 
very  compactly  covered  with  ftraw.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  all  our  care  the  wind  penetrated  through. 
The  days  were  often  little  better  than  the  nights,  and 
all  the  light  we  enjo)ed  was  that  of  a lamp  or  two, 
which  we  kept  burning,  that  we  might  diftinguifh  one 
another,  and  improve  our  time  as  much  as  poffible  in 
reading.  Tho’  our  hut  was  lfnall,  and  crouded  with 
inhabitants,  befides  the  heat  of  the  lamps,  yet  the  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  cold  was  fuch,  that  every  one  of  us 
was  obliged  to  have  a chafir.diffi  of  coals.  Thefepre* 
cautions  would  have  rendered  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
fupportable,  had  not  the  imminent  danger  of  perifh- 
ing  by  being  blown  down  the  precipice,  roufed  us 
every  time  it  flowed,  to  encounter  the  feverity  of  the 
outward  air,  and  fally  out  with  fhovels  to  free  the  roof 
of  our  hut  from  the  mafies  of  fnow  which  were  ga- 
thering on  it.  Nor  would  it,  without  this  precaution, 
have  been  able  to  fupport  the  weight.  We  were  not  in- 
deed without  fervants  and  Indians  ; but  they  were  fo 
benumbed  with  the  cold,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty we  could  get  them  out  of  a fmall  tent,  where  they 
kept  a continual  fire.  So  that  all  we  could  obtain 
from  them  was  to  take  their  turns  in  this  labour  •,  and 
even  then  they  went  very  unwillingly  about  it,  and 
Confequently  performed  it  flowly, 

It  may  eafily  be  conceived  what  we  fuffered  from 
the  afperities  of  fuch  a climate.  Our  feet  were  fvvell- 
ed,  and  fo  tender,  that  we  could  not  even  bear  the 
heat,  and  walking  was  attended  with  extreme  pain, 
Our  hands  were  covered  \vith  chilblains ; our  lips 
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fwelled  and  chopped  •,  fo  that  every  motion  in  fpeaking 
or  the  like,  drew  blood  ; confequently  we  were  ob- 
liged to  a ftriCt  tacitunity,  anti  but  little  expofed  to 
laugh,  as  by  caufing  an  extenfion  of  the  lips,  it  pro- 
duced fuch  fi  (lures  as  were  very  painful  for  two  or 
three  days  after. 

Our  common  food  in  this  inhofpitable  region  was 
a little  rice  boiled  with  fome  flefh  or  fowl,  which  we 
procured  from  Quito  -,  and  inftead  of  fluid  water,  our 
pot  was  filled  with  ice  •,  we  had  the  fame  refource 
w;th  regard  to  what  we  drank : and  while  we  were 
eating,  every  one  was  obliged  to  keep  his  plate  over 
a chafindifh  of  coals,  to  prevent  his  provifions  from 
freezing.  The  fame  was  done  with  regard  to  the  wa- 
ter. At  firfl:  we  imagined  that  drinking  ftrong  liquors 
would  diffule  a heat  thro’  the  body,  and,  conlequent- 
quently,  render,  it  lefs  fenfrble  of  the  painful  lharp- 
nefs  of  the  cold  •,  but  to  our  furprize  we  felt  no  man- 
ner of  ftrength  in  them,  nor  were  they  any  greater 
prefervative  againit  the  cold  than  common  water. 
This,  together  with  the  apprehenfron  that  they  might 
prove  detrimental  t6  our  health,  befides  the  danger  of 
contracting  an  ill  habit,  we  difcontinued  their  ufe, 
having  recourfe  to  them  but  very  ieldom,  and  then 
fparingly.  We  frequently  gave  a fmall  quantity  to 
our  Indians,  together  with  part  of  the  provifions  which 
were  continually  fent  us  from  Quito  j befides  a daily 
falary  of  four  times  as  much  as  they  ufually  earn. 

But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  encouragements  we 
found  it  impoflible  to  keep  the  Indians  together.  On 
their  firfl:  feeling  the  rigours  of  the  climate,  their 
thoughts  were  immediately  turned  on  deferting  us. 
The  firfl:  inftance  we  had  of  this  kind  was  fo  unex- 
pected, that  had  not  one  of  a better  difpofition  than 
the  reft,  ftaid  with  us,  and  acquainted  us  of  their 
defign,  it  might  have  proved  of  very  bad  confequence. 
The.affair  Was  this : there  being  on  the  top  of  the  rock 
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no  room  for  pitching  a tent  for  them,  they  ufed  every 
evening  to  retire  to  a cave  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
where,  befides  a natural  diminution  of  the  cold,  they 
could  keep  a continual  fire  j and,  confequently,  enjoyed 
more  comfortable  quarters  than  their  mailers.  Be- 
fore they  withdrew  at  night  they  faftened  on  the  out- 
fide  the  door  of  our  hut,  which  was  fo  low  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  go  in  or  out  without  Hooping  ; and 
as  every  night  the  hail  and  fnow  which  had  fallen, 
formed  a wall  againft  the  door,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of 
one  or  two  to  come  up  early  and  remove  this  obftruc- 
tion,  that,  when  we  pleafed,  we  might  open  the  door. 
For  tho’  our  negro  fervants  were  lodged  in  a little  tent, 
their  hands  and  feet  were  fo  covered  with  chilblains, 
that  they  would  rather  have  fuffered  themfelves  to  have 
been  killed  than  move.  The  Indians  therefore  carr.e 
conftantly  up  to  difpatch  this  work  betwixt  nine  and 
ten  in  the  morning  •,  but  we  had  not  been  there  above 
four  or  five  days,  when  we  were  not  a little  alarmed 
to  fee  ten,  eleven,  twelve  come,  without  any  news  of 
our  labourers  ; when  we  were  relieved  by  the  honeit 
fervant  mentioned  above,  who  had  withftood  the  le- 
duftion  of  his  countrymen,  and  informed  us  of  the 
defertion  of  the  four  others.  After  great  difficulty  he 
opened  a way  for  us  to  come  out,  when  we  all  fell  to 
clearing  our  habitation  from  the  mafies  of  fnow.  We 
then  fent  the  Indian  to  the  corregidor  of  Quito,  with 
advice  of  our  condition,  who  with  equal  difpatch  fent 
others,  threatening  to  chaftife  them  feverely  if  they 
were  wanting  in  their  duty. 

But  the  tear  of  puniffiment  was  not  fufficient  to 
induce  them  to  fupport  the  rigour  of  our  fituation  ; 
for  within  two  days  we  milled  them.  On  this  fecond 
defertion  the  corregidor,  to  prevent  any  other  incon- 
venience, fent  four  other  Indians  under  the  care  of  an 
alcalde,  and  gave  orders  for  their  being  relieved  every 
fourth  day. 

Twenty-three  tedious  days  we  fpent  on  this 
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rock,  viz.  to  the  6th  of  September,  and  even  with- 
out any  pofiibility  of  finifhing  our  obfervations  of  the 
angles  j for  when  it  was  fair  and  clear  weather  with 
us,  the  others,  on  whofe  fummits  were  erefted  the  fig- 
nals  which  formed  the  triangles  for  meafuring  the  de- 
grees of  the  meridian,  were  hid  in  clouds  ; and  when 
(as  we  conjedtured,  for  we  could  never  plainly  difcern 
them)  thofe  were  clear,  Pichincha  was  involved  in 
clouds.  1 1 was  therefore  neceflary  to  ereft  our  fig- 
nals  in  a lower  flotation,  and  in  a more  favourable  re- 
gion. This  however,  did  not  produce  any  change  in 
our  habitation  till  the  beginning  of  December,  when 
having  finifhedthe  obfervations  which  particularly  con-, 
cerned  Pichincha,  we  proceeded  to  others  •,  but  with  no 
abatement  either  of  inconveniencies,  cold,  or  fatigue, 
the  places  where  we  made  all  our  obfervations  being 
necefiarily  on  the  higheft  parts  of  the  deferts  •,  fo  that 
the  only  refpite  in  which  we  enjoyed  fome  little  eafe, 
was  during  the  fhort  interval  of  palling  from  one  to 
the  other. 

In  all  our  ftations  fublequent  to  that  on  Pichincha, 
during  our  fatiguing  menfuration  of  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  each  company  lodged  in  a field-tent,  which, 
tho’  fmall,  we  found  lefs  inconvenient  than  our  Pi- 
chincha hut,  tho’,  at  the  fame  time,  we  had  more  trou- 
ble, being  oftener  obliged  to  clear  it  from  the  fnow,  as 
the  weight  of  it  would  otherwife  have  demolilhed  the 
tent.  At  firft  indeed,  we  pitched  it  in  the  moll  fheltered 
places ; but  on  taking  a refolution  that  the  tents  them- 
felves  lhould  ferve  for  fignals,  to  prevent  the  inconve- 
nience of  thofe  of  wood,  we  removed  them  to  a more 
expofed  fituation,  where  the  impetuofity  of  the  winds 
fometimes  tore  up  the  piquets,  and  blew  them  down. 
-Then  we  were  not  a little  pleafed  with  our  having 
brought  fupernumerary  tents,  and  with  our  dexterity 
in  pitching  another  inftead  of  that  which  the  wind 
had  torn  away.  Indeed  without  this  precaution,  we 
fhould  have  been  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  perilling. 
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In  the  defert  of  Afuay  we  particularly  experienced  the 
benefit  of  this  expedient,  three  tents  belonging  to  our 
company  being  obliged  to  be  pitched  one  after  another, 
till  at  laft  they  all  became  unfit  for  ufe,  and  two  ftout 
poles  were  broken.  In  this  terrible  condition  our  on- 
ly refource  was  to  quit  the  poll,  which  was  next  to 
the  fignal  of  Sinafaguan,  and  fhelter  ourfelves  in  a 
breach  or  cafm.  The  two  companies  were  both  at 
that  time  on  this  defert,  fo  that  the  fufferings  of  both 
were  equal.  The  Indians  who  attended  us,  not  will- 
ing to  bear  the  feverity  of  the  cold,  and  being  at 
the  fame  time  difgufted  with  frequent  labour  of  clear- 
ing the  tent  from  the  fnow,  at  the  firft  ravages  of  the 
wind,  deferred  us.  Thus  we  were  obliged  to  perform 
every  thing  ourfelves,  till  others  were  fent  us  from  a 
feat  about  tltree  leagues  diftant  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain. 

While  we  were  thus  labouring  under  a variety 
of  difficulties  from  the  wind,  fnow,  froft,  and  the 
cold,  which  we  here  found  more  fevere  than  in  any 
other  part ; forlaken  by  our  Indians,  little  or  no  pro- 
vifions,  a fcarcity  of  fuel,  and  in  a manner  deftitute 
of  fhelter,  the  good  prieft  of  Cannar,  a town  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  thefe  Cordilleras,  fouth-weft  from  the 
fignal  of  Sinafaguan,  about  five  leagues  from  it,  and 
the  road  very  difficult,  was  offering  up  his  prayers 
for  us  ; for  he,  and  all  the  Spaniards  of  the  town, 
from  the  blacknefs  of  the  clouds,  gave  us  over  for 
loft  ; fo  that,  after  finifhirig  our  obfervations,  when  we 
palled  through  the  town,  they  viewed  us  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  and  received  us  with  the  moft  cordial  figns  of  de- 
light, adding  their  congratulations,  as  if  we  had,  a- 
midft  the  moft  threatning  dangers,  obtained  a glorious 
viftory.  And  doubtlefs  our  operations  muft  appear  to 
them  a very  extraordinary  performance,  if  we  confi- 
der  the  inexpreffible  horror  with  which  they  view 
thofe  places  where  we  had  pafled  fo  many  days. 

It  was  at  firft  determined  to  ere<ft  fignals  of  wood 
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in  the  form  of  a pyramid  ; but  to  render  our  ftay  in 
the  piercing  colds  of  thefe  regions  as  Ihort  as  poffi- 
ble,  we  abandoned  that  intention,  of  which  there 
would  have  been  no  end  ; becaufe  after  remaining  fe- 
veral  days  in  the  denfeft  parts  of  the  clouds,  when  a 
clear  interval  happened,  the  fignals  could  not  be  dif- 
tinguilhed : fome  the  winds  had  blown  down,  and 
others  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Indians  who  tend- 
ed their  cattle  on  the  Tides  of  the  mountains,  for  the 
fake  of  the  timber  and  ropes.  To  remedy  which,  the 
only  expedient  was  tofoiake  the  very  tents  in  which  we 
lodged  ferve  for  fignals  j for  the  orders  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  threatenings  of  the  priefts,  were  of  little 
confequence  in  fuch  a defert  country,  where  it  was  al- 
moft  impoflible  to  difeover  the  delinquents. 

The  deferts  of  the  mountains  of  Pambamarca,  and 
Pichincha,  were  the  noviciates  in  which  we  were  inur- 
ed to  the  fevere  life  we  led  from  the  beginning  of  Au- 
guft  1737,  to  the  end  of  July  1739.  During  which 
time  our  company  occupied  thirty-five  deferts,  and  that 
of  Don  George  Juan,  thirty- two  ; the  particulars  of 
which  fhall  be  enumerated,  together  with  the  names  of 
all  {hofe  on  which  we  erected  fignals  for  forming  the 
triangles  j in  all  which  the  inconveniencies  were  the 
fame,  except  that  they  became  lefs  fenfible,  in  propor- 
tion as  our  bodies  became  inured  to  fatigue,  and  natura- 
lized to  the  inclemency  of  thofe  regions ; fo  that  in  time 
we  were  reconciled  to  a continual  foiitude,  coarfe  provi- 
fions,  and  often  a Scarcity  of  theie.  The  diverfity  of 
temperatures  did  not  in  the  leaft  afFcft  us  when  we  def- 
cended  from  the  intenfe  cold  of  one  of  thofe  deferts  in- 
to the  plains  and  valleys,  where  tho’  the  heat  was  but 
moderate,  leemed  exceflive  to  thofe  coming  from  fuch 
frozen  regions.  Laftly,  without  any  concern  we 
encountered  the  dangers  unavoidable  among  thofe 
fteep  precipices,  and  a great  variety  of  others  to  which 
we  were  continually  expofed.  The  little  cabins  of  the 
Indians  and  the  ftalls  for  cattle  Scattered  up  and  down 
on  the  Ikirts  of  the  mountains,  and  where  we  ufed 
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to  lodge  in  our  paflage  from  one  defert  to  another, 
were  to  us  fpacious  palaces  ; mean  villages  appeared 
like  fplendid  cities,  and  the  converfation  of  a prieft, 
and  two  or  three  of  his  companions,  charmed  us 
like  the  banquet  of  Zenophon  ; the  little  markets 
held  in  thofe  towns,  when  we  happened  to  pafs 
through  them  on  a Sunday,  feemed  to  us  as  if  filled 
wim  all  the  variety  of  Seville  fair.  Thus  the  leaft  ob- 
ject became  magnified,  when  we  defcended  for  two 
or  three  days  from  our  exile,  which  in  fome  places 
lafted  fifty  days  fucceffively  ; and  it  mull  be  owned, 
that  there  were  particular  occafion9  when  our  fuffer- 
ings  were  fuch,  that  nothing  could  have  fupported 
us  under  them,  and  animated  us  to  perfevere,  but 
that  honour  and  fidelity  which  jointly  conlpired  to  in- 
duce both  companies,  whatever  Ihould  be  the  conle- 
quence,  not  to  leave  imperfect  a work  fo  long  defired 
by  all  civilized  nations,  and  fo  particularly  countenanc- 
ed by  the  two  powerful  monarchs  our  fovereigns. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  inform  the  reader  of 
the  different  opinions  conceived  by  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants,  with  regard  to  our  enterprize.  Some  ad- 
mired our  refolution,  others  could  not  tell  what  con- 
ftruftion  to  put  upon  our  perfeverance ; and  even 
thofe  of  the  beft  parts  and  education  among  them 
were  utterly  at  a lofs  what  to  think.  They  made  it 
their  bufinefs  to  examine  the  Indians  concerning  the 
life  we  led,  but  the  anfwers  they  received  only  tend- 
ed to  incrcafe  their  doubts  and  aftonifhment.  They 
faw  that  thofe  people,  thoJ  naturally  hardy,  robuft,  and 
inured  to  fatigues,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  not- 
withftanding  the  encouragement  of  double  pay,  to 
continue. any  time  with  us.  Theferenity  in  which  we 
lived  on  thofe  dreaded  places  was  not  unknown  to 
them  ; and  they  faw  with  what  tranquility  and  con- 
ftancy,  we  pafied  from  one  fcene  of  l'olitude  and  la- 
bour to  another.  This  to  them  appeared  fo  ftrange, 
that  they  were  at  a lofs  what  to  attribute  it  to  : fome 
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confidered  us  as  little  better  than  lunatics ; others, 
more  fagacioufly,  imputed  the  whole  to  covetoufnefs, 
and  that  we  were  certainly  endeavouring  to  dilcover 
fome  rich  minerals  by  particular  methods  of  our  own 
invention : others  again  fufpeeled  that  we  dealt  in 
magic  ; but  all  were  involved  in  a labyrinth  of  con- 
fufion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  our  defign  ; and 
the  more  they  re  defied  on  it,  the  greater  was  their 
perplexity,  being  unable  to  difcover  any  thing  pro- 
portionate to  the  pains  and  hardfhips  we  underwent ; 
and  even  when  we  informed  them  of  the  real  motive 
of  this  expedition,  which  caufed  fo  much  aftonilh- 
ment,  their  ignorance  of  its  importance  would  not  fuf- 
fer  them  to  give  credit  to  what  we  faid  •,  fufpefting 
that  we^concealed,  under  the  veil  of  an  incomprehen- 
fible  chimera,  our  real  practices,  of  which,  as  I have 
already  obferved,  they  had  no  good  opinion. 

Among  feveral  pleafant  adventures  which  this  oc- 
cafioned,  I (hall  only  mention  two,  both  which  are 
Hill  frefh  in  my  memory  •,  and  may  ferve  to  illuftrate 
the  ftrange  ideas  thefe  ignorant  people  formed  of  us. 
While  we  were  at  the  lignal  of  Vengotafin,  erected 
on  a defert  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  town  of 
Latacunga,  about  a league  from  the  place  where  we 
had  pitched  our  field-tent,  was  a cow-houfe,  where 
we  conftantly  palled  the  night ; for  the  afeent  not  be- 
ing remarkably  difficult,  we  could  every  morning  in 
fair  weather,  return  foon  enough  to  the  tent  to  begin 
our  obfervations.  One  morning,  as  we  were  paffing 
to  the  fignal,  we  faw  at  a diftance,  three  or  four  In- 
dians, in  appearance  on  their  knees  ; and  we  found 
indeed  on  our  approaching  nearer  that  this  was 
their  real  pofture  ; we  alfo  obferved  that  their  hands 
were  joined,  and  that  they  uttered  words  in  their  lan- 
guage, with  the  greateft  fervour  and  the  moll  fuppli- 
cant  accent ; but  by  the  pofition  of  their  eyes  it  was 
evident  that  we  were  the  perfons  whom  they  thus  ad- 
drefied.  We  feveral  times  made  figns  for  them  to  rife, 
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but  they  ftill  kept  their  pofture  till  we  were  got  at  a 
confiderable  diftance.  We  had  fcarce  begun  to  pre- 
pare our  inftruments  within  the  tent,  when  we  were 
alarmed  with  a repetition  of  the  fame  fupplicant  voci-, 
ferations.  On  going  out  to  know  the  caufe,  we  found 
the  fame  Indians  again  on  their  knees  before  the  tent ; 
nor  were  we  able,  by  all  the  figns  we  could  make, 
to  raife  them  from  that  pofture.  There  fortunately 
happened  at  that  time  to,  be  with  us  a fervant  who  un- 
derftood  both  the  Indian  and  Spanifh  languages  •,  and 
having  directed  him  to  afk  thefe  poor  people  what 
they  wanted  of  us,  we  were  informed  that  the  eldeft 
of  them  was  the  father  of  the  others,  and  that  his  afs 
being  either  ftrayed  or  ftolen,  he  came  to  us,  as  per- 
fons  who  knew  every  thing,  to  intreat  us  to  commi- 
ferate  his  great  lofs,  and  put  him  in  a method  of  re- 
covering his  beaft.  This  fimplicity  of  the  Indians  af- 
forded us  no  fmall  entertainment  •,  and  tho’  we  did  all 
we  could,  by  means  of  our  interpreter,  to  undeceive 
them  ; we  found  they  were  equally  tenacious  of  this 
ftrange  error  as  of  genuflexion  ; and  would  ftill  be- 
lieve that  nothing  was  hid  from  us  j till  having  wea- 
ried themfelves  with  thefe  clamorous  vociferations,  and 
finding  we  took  no  notice  of  them,  they  retired  with 
all  the  marks  of  extreme  forrow,  that  we  would  not 
condefcend  to  inform  them  where  they  might  find  the 
afs  ; and  with  a firm  perfuafion  that  our  refufal  pro- 
ceeded from  ill-nature,  and  not  from  ignorance. 

The  other  adventure  I Ihall  mention  happened  to 
myfelf  in  particular,  and  not  with  fimple  and  igno- 
rant Indian  peafants,  but  with  one  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  Cuenca.  While  the  whole  company  were 
on  the  mountain  of  Bueran,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Cannar,  I received  a mefiage  from  the  prieft  of  that 
place,  informing  me  that  two  jefuits  of  my  acquain- 
tance were  palling  that  way,  and  if  I was  defirous  of 
feeing  them,  I might  find  them  at  his  houfe.  As  I 
was  chearfully  defending  the  mountain  to  enjoy  this 
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pleafing  invitation,  I happened  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
gentleman  of  Cuenca,  who  was  going  to  take  a view 
of  his  lands  in  that  jurifdiction,  and  had  obferved 
me  coming  from  our  tent.  He  wasj  it  feems,  ac- 
quainted with  my  name,  thoT  he  had  never  leen  me ; ^ 
but  obferving  me  drefied  in  the  garb  of  the  MeftizoSj 
and  the  lowelt  clafs  of  people,  the  only  habit  in  which 
we  could  perform  our  operations,  he  took  me  for  one 
of  the  lervants,  and  began  to  examine  me  ; and  I Was 
determined  not  to  undeceive  him  till  he  had  finifhed. 
Among  other  things  he  told  me,  that  neither  he  nor 
any  body  elfe  would  believe,  that  the  afeertaining  the 
figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  as  we  pretended, 
could  ever  induce  us  to  lead  fuch  a dil'mal  and  uncouth 
life  ; that,  however  we  might  deny  it,  we  had  doubt- 
lefs  difeovered  many  rich  minerals  on  thole  lofty  de- 
ferts ; adding  that  perlons  in  his  circumftances  were 
not  to  be  fatisned  with  fine  words.  Here  I laboured 
to  remove  the  prejudices  he  entertained  againft  our 
operations ; but  all  I could  fay  only  tended  to  con-*- 
firm  him  in  his  notion  ; and  at  parting  he  added,  that 
doubtlefs,  by  our  profound  knowledge  in  the  magic 
art,  we  might  make  much  greater  difeoveries  than 
thofc  who  were  ignorant  of  it.  Thefe  opinions  were 
blended  with  others  equally  ablurd  and  rediculous ; 
but  I found  it  impoffible  to  undeceive  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly left  him  to  en|oy  his  own  notions. 

Our  ieries  of  triangles  in  the  fouth  part  being  fi- 
nifhed,  and  a fecond  bale  meafured  by  each  company 
to  prove  the  truth  of  our  work,  we  began  our  allro- 
nomical  obfervations  •,  but  our  inftruments  not  being 
perfectly  adapted  to  that  intention,  we  were  obliged, 
in  the  month  of  December  of  the  fame  year,  to  re- 
turn to  Quito,  in  order  to  conftrud  another,  on 
whole  accuracy  we  could  fafely  rely  ; and  this  em- 
ployed us  till  the  firft  of  Auguft,  of  the  following 
year  1740.  W hen,  without  any  farther  lofs  of  time,  we 
again  repaired  to  Cuenca,  and  immediately  began  our 
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obfervations  ; but  thefe  being  very  tedious,  were  not 
finilhed  before  the  end  of  September ; the  atmofphere 
of  that  country  being  very  unfavourable  to  aftronomi- 
cal obiervations.  For  in  the  delerts  the  clouds  in  which 
we  were  fo  frequently  involved,  hindered  us  from  dif- 
cerning  the  other  fignals ; and  in  the  city,  over  which 
they  fpread  a kind  of  perpetual  pavilion,  they  hid  the 
liars  from  us  while  they  palled  the  meridian  ; but  pa- 
tience and  refolution,  infpired  by  the  importance  of 
our  er.terprize,  having  enabled  us  at  laft  to  perform 
our  talk  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equator,  we  prepared 
for  our  journey  to  the  north  of  it,  in  order  to  make 
the  aftronomical  obfervations  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  arch  of  the  meridian,  and  thus  put  the  finifh- 
ing  hand  to  our  work ; but  this  was  for  fome  time  re- 
tarded by  an  accident  of  the  greateft  importance  which 
called  us  to  Lima,  as  will  be  more  fully  related  in  the 
fecond  volume. 

In  the  month  of  December  1743,  the  reafons  which 
detained  us  at  Lima,  Guayaquil,  and  in  Chili,  no  lon- 
ger lub filling,  we  returned  to  Quito  in  January  1744, 
when  Don  George  Juan  and  I prolonged  the  arch  of 
the  meridian  four  triangles,  by  which  it  was  extended 
to  the  place  where  M.  Godin  in  1740,  had  made  the 
fccond  aftronomical  obfervation,  and  which  we  now 
repeated,  and  finilhed  in  the  month  of  May  1 744. 

Mess.  Boucuer  and  M.  dela  Condamine  having 
at  that  time  finilhed  the  feveral  parts  afligned  to  them, 
had  left  Quito,  in  order  to  return  to  France  •,  the 
former  by  the  way  of  Carthagena,  and  the  latter  by 
the  river  of  the  Amazons  ; but  the  reft  of  the  compa- 
ny remained  there  fome  time  ; fome  for  fear  of  being 
taken  by  the  enemy,  fome  for  want  of  the  means  to 
defray  the  charges  neceflary  in  fo  long  a journey,  and 
others  on  account  of  their  having  contracted  fome  ob- 
ligations, and  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  country  till 
tliey  could  dilcharge  them.  So  that  in  the  former  on- 
ly 
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ly  the  natural  defire  of  returning  to  their  country  pre- 
vailed, in  order  there  to  repofe  themfclves  after  fuch 
a feries  of  labours  and  hardlhips,  by  which  the  health 
and  vigour  of  all  was  in  forne  meafure  impaired. 


CHAP.  III. 

’The  flames  of  the  deferts  and  other  places  inhere  the 
fgnals  were  creeled  for  forming  the  feries  of  tri- 
angles for  meafuring  an  arch  of  the  meridian. 

IN  order  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  reader  with 
regard  to  our  operations,  I fhall  mention,  in  fe- 
perate  articles,  the  places  where  each  company  made 
their  obfervations,  and  the  time  they  were  obliged  to 
remain  there  ; omitting  a detail  of  feveral  circum- 
ftances,  many  of  which  would  be  little  more  than  a 
paraphrafe  on  the  fubjed  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
Nor  fhall  I here  include  thofe  Rations  tiled  in  the  year 
1736,  after  meafuring  the  bale  of  Yaruqui,  both  oil  its 
extremities  and  in  the  deferts  of  Pambamarca  and 
Yllahalo  \ foi  the  dilpofition  of  the  triangles  beino* 
afterwards  altered,  they  were  repeated.  ^Therefore 
confidcring  thfem  as  not  ufed  at  that  time,  I fhall  be- 
gin with  thofe  Rations  in  which  no  fuch  circumRances 
happened,  and  range  them  in  the  order  they  were  oc- 
cupied. 

Deferts  on  which  the  fignals  were  ereEled  for  the  operations 
conduced  by  M.  de  la  Condamine  and  ntyfelf. 

1.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Pichincha. 

The  fignal  was  at  firR  ereded  on  the  higheR  Run* 
uiit  of  Pichincha  ; but  afterwards  removed  to  another* 
Ration  at  the  foot  of  the  pic  : the  top  having  been  af- 
terwards found  not  to  be  the  moR  proper  place.  We 
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began  our  obfervations  on  this  mountain  on  the  14th 
of  Auguft  1737  ; but  could  not  finifh  them  before 
the  beginning  of  December  following. 

II.  The  fignal  on  Oyambaro,  the  fouth  extremity  of 

the  bafe  of  Yaruqui. 

On  the  20th  of  December  1737,  we  removed  to 
Oyambaro,  and  finiffied  our  obfervations  neceflary  to 
be  made  there  on  the  29  th  of  the  fame  month. 

III.  Signal  on  Caraburu,  the  northern  extremity  of 

the  bale  of  Yaruqui. 

On  the  30th  of  December  we  palfed  to  Caraburu, 
and  continued  there  till  the  24th  of  January  1738. 
This  long  Hay  was  partly  occafioned  by  the  badnefs  of 
the  weather,  and  partly  by  the  want  of  fignals. 

IV.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Pambamarca. 

- / 

On  this  defert  of  Pambamarca,  where  we  had  be- 
fore been  in  1736,  on  finilhing  the  meafurement  at 
Yaruqui,  a fecond  fignal  was  eretfled  here,  and  we 
went  up  the  26th  of  January  1738,  where  we  re- 
mained till  the  8th  of  February;  and  tho’  we  had  not 
here  the  difficulties  of  the  ice  and  fnow  to  ftruggle 
with,  as  on  Pichincha  and  other  fubfequent  ftations, 
yet  we  were  extremely  incommoded  by  the  velocity  of 
the  winds,  which  were  fo  violent  that  it  was  difficult 
to  Hand  ; and  notwithstanding  the  belt  fhelter  poffible 
to  be  procured,  we  often  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  inltrument  lteady ; which  of  conlequence,  greatly 
increafed  the  difficulty  of  making  the  observations  with 
the  neceflary  accuracy. 

V.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Tanlagua. 

On  the  12th  of  February  we  afcended  the  moun- 
tain 
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rain  of  Tanlagua  ; and  having  the  next  day  finilhed 
our  obfervations,  returned.  It  this  mountain  be  but 
fmall  in  comparifon  of  others  in  this  Cordillera,  and 
thus  faved  us  the  many  inconveniencies  of  a lofty  ftati- 
on  ; yet  the  fteepnel's  of  its  Tides  put  us  to  no  fmall 
difficulty,  there  being  no  other  poffible  method  of  go- 
ing up,  than  by  climbing,  and  the  greateft  care  is  re- 
quifite  in  fixing  the  hands  and  feet  dole  and  firm  nor 
is  it  poffible  to  climb  it  in  lels  than  tour  hours.  The 
dcfcent,  as  may  naturally  be  concluded,  is  little  Id's 
hazardous,  as  you  muft  fit  and  Hide  down  much  the 
greater  part  of  it  •,  and  this  muft  be  done  very  gent- 
ly, left  by  the  celerity  of  the  motion  you  tumble  down 
the  precipice. 

VI.  Sicnal  on  the  plain  of  Changalli. 

On  the  7th  of  March  we  removed  to  the  fignal  of 
Changalli,  and  finilhed  the  neceffiary  obfervations  on 
the  20th.  We  fpent  the  time  here  very  comfortably. 
The  fignal  was  erefted  on  a plain  where  neither  the 
air  nor  weather  molefted  us  ; and  being  lodged  in  a 
farm-houfe  near  the  fignal,  and  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Pintac,  we  had  all  the  neceffiary  conveniencies  of 
life,  the  want  of  which  we  often  feverely  felt  in  the 
deferts.  Thefe  comforts  did  not,  however,  in  the  leaft 
abate  our  diligence  to  avail  ourfelves  of  every  inllant 
when  the  fignals  on  the  mountains  were  not  conceal- 
ed in  clouds.  But  one  circumftance  which  lengthened 
our  flay  was,  that  fome  of  the  fignals  were  want- 
ing, having  been  blown  down  by  the  wind ; it  was 
therefore  relolved,  that  for  the  future  the  field-tents 
Ihould  ferve  for  fignals.  And  accordingly  we  after- 
wards conftantly  purfuec)  this  method. 

VII.  Sicnal  on  the  defert  of  Pucaguaico,  on  the 
fide  of  the  mountain  Catopaxi. 

This  mountain  we  afcended  the  21ft  of  March, 
R 3 and 
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and  on  the  4th  of  April  were  obliged  to  return, 
after  in  vain  endeavouring  to  finifh  our  obfervations. 
For,  not  to  mention  our  own  fufferings,  the  froft  and 
fnow,  together  with  the  winds,  which  blew  fo  violent- 
ly, that  they  feemed  endeavouring  to  tear  up  that  dread- 
ful volcano  by  its  roots,  rendered  the  making  obfervati- 
ons abfolutely  impracticable : fuch  is  indeed  the  ri- 
gour of  this  climate,  that  the  very  beafts  avoid  it ; 
nor  could  our  mules  be  kept  at  the  place  where  we  at 
firft  ordered  the  Indians  to  take  care  of  them  ; fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  wander  in  fearch  of  a milder  air, 
and  fometimes  to  fuch  a diftance,  that  we  had  often 
no  fmall  trouble  in  finding  them. 

At  Pucaguaico  we  however  faw  the  neceflity  of 
either  erecting  the  fignal  farther  to  the  fouth,  or  fetting 
up  another  in  the  intermediate  fpace.  Several  conful- 
tations  were  held,  to  determine  on  the  beft  method  ; 
but  as  other  things  were  necefiary  to  be  done  before 
we  came  to  a conclufion,  the  operations  were  fufpend- 
ed,  and  the  interval  fpent  in  making  obfervations  on 
the  velocity  of  found,  and  other  phyfical  lubje&s. 
Every  thing  being  ready  for  renewing  our  operations, 
we  a fecond  time  afcended  Pucaguaico  on  the  1 6th  of 
Auguft,  and  it  was  our  good  fortune  by  the  2 2d  to 
have  finifhed  all  our’ necefiary  operations. 

VIII.  Signal  on  the  defert  Corazon. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  before  we  had  finilhed  our 
operations  at  the  ftation  Pucaguaico,  we  afcended  to 
the  defert  Corazon,  where  we  ftaid  till  the  9th  of 
Auguft.  This  mountain  is  nearly  of  the  fame  height 
with  that  of  Pichincha,  and  its  loftieft  fummit,  like 
that  of  the  former,  a rock  of  confiderable  altitude. 
At  the  foot  of  this  rock  the  fignal  was  ere&ed,  and 
thus  our  ftation  nearly  refembled  that  on  Pichincha. 
.There  was  indeed  this  confiderable  difference,  that 
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our  lufferings  from  the  winds,  froft,  and  fnows> 
were  confiderably  lefs. 

IX.  Signal  on  Papa-urco. 

It  had  been  determined  that  Papa-urco  fhould  be 
the  place  where  the  intermediate  fignal  betwixt  thofe 
of  Pucaguaico  and  Vengotafin  fhould  be  erected. 
This  mountain,  which  is  of  a middling  height,  we 
afcended  on  the  1 ith  of  Auguft,  and  continued  on  it 
till  the  1 6th,  when  we  returned  to  Pucaguaico ; fo  that 
this  eafy  mountain  was  a kind  of  refting  place,  be- 
tween the  two  painful  ftations  of  Corazon  and  Puca- 
guaico. 

X.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Milin. 

This  mountain,  whofe  height  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Papa-urco,  we  afcended  on  the  23d 
of  Auguft,  and  by  the  29th  had  finilhed  all  the  ne- 
ceflary  obfervations. 

XI.  Signal  on  the  mountain  Vengotafin. 

The  mountain  of  Vengotafin  is  not  remarkably 
high,  but  our  ftay  on  it  was  longer  than  we  at  firll 
imagined  ; for,  after  finifhing  our  obfervations  on  the 
4th  of  September,  fome  difficulties  which  arofe  with 
regard  to  the  pofition  of  the  following  fignal  to- 
wards the  fouth,  detained  us  till  the  18th.  However 
the  town  of  Latacunga  being  contiguous  to  the  fkirts 
of  this  mountain,  and  having  leveral  farms  in  its 
neighbourhood,  we  were  at  no  lofs  for  many  conveni- 
ences of  which  we  were  deftitutein  feveral  other  ftations. 

XII.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Chalapu. 

Our  ftay  on  this  mountain  was  fhorter  than  on  any 
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other  in  the  whole  feries  of  triangles-,  for  we  conti- 
nued only  part  of  four  days,  going  up  the  20th  and 
coming  down  the  23d.  It  is  none  of  the  higheft 
mountains,  and  has  in  its  neighbourhood  the  town 
of  Hambato,  and  its  fkirts  diverfified  with  feats  and 
farms  but  the  acclivity  is  fo  fteep,  that  the  fafeft  way 
is  to  afcend  it  on  foot. 

XIII.  Signal  of  Chichichoco. 

The  fignal  of  Chichichoco  was  erected  on  the  fide 
of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  which  is  a branch  of 
the  famous  fnowy  mountain  of  Carguairafo.  Here 
we  ftaid  only  from  the  24th  to  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber. Tho’  the  fpot  where  we  placed  the  fignal  was 
of  a very  inconfiderable  height,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  mountains,  yet  from  its  proximity 
to  Carguairafo,  when  the  wind  blew  from  that  quar- 
ter, it  was  confiderably  cold,  but  not  comparable  to 
that  we  felt  on  the  deferts,  where  every  part  was  co- 
vered w'kh  ice,  hail,  or  fnow.  The  day  we  left  this 
place,  while  our  Indians  were  loading  the  mules,  and 
we  in  the  tent  ready  to  fet  out  on  our  journey,  an 
earthquake  was  felt,  which  reached  four  leagues  round 
the  country.  Our  tent  rocked  from  fide  to  fide,  in 
conformity  to  the  undulating  motion  obferved  in  the 
earth  this  fhock  was  only  one  of  phe  fmall  concuf- 
fions  frequent  in  thofe  parts. 

XIV.  Signal  of  Mulmul. 

This  fignal,  and  the  three  following,  occafioned 
feveral  journeys  from  one  to  another;  as,  for  the 
greater  accuracy  of  the  obfervations,  auxiliary  tri- 
angles were  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  verify  the  dis- 
tances refulting  from  the  principal.  The  difficulty 
alfo  of  reciprocally  diftinguifhing  fome  fignals  from 
others,  obliged  us  to  change  their  pofiqon,  till  they 
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flood  in  proper  places  ; and,  confequently,  laid  us 
under  a neceffity  of  going  often  from  one  ftation  to 
another.  On  the  8th  of  November,  having  finifhed 
all  our  obfervations,  the  company  removed  to  Rio- 
bamba,  where  I myfelf  had  been  confined  ever  fince 
the  20th  of  Oftober,  with  a critical  difeafe,  which 
at  firft  attacked  me  at  Chichichoco,  and  increafing  at 
Mulmul,  I was  obliged  to  remain  in  a cow-houfe  on 
that  mountain,  from  whence  I was  removed  to  Rio- 
bamba  •,  and  this  accident  hindered  me  from  being 
prefent  at  the  fignals  XV.  XVI.  and  XVII.  which 
y/ere  thofe  of  Guayama,  Llmal  and  Nabufo. 

XVIII.  Signal  of  Sifa-pongo. 

. At  the  fignal  of  Sifa-pongo,  we  continued  from  the 
9th  to  the  end  of  November ; and  here  the  trigono- 
metrical obfervations  were  intermitted,  till  Don  George 
Juan  and  M.  Godin  returned  from  Quito,  to  which 
city  they  repaired  in  order  to  take  fome  meafures  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  continuation  of  the  work.  But  that 
this  interval  might  not  be  loft,  M.  Bouguer  propof- 
ed  to  make  fome  experiments,  in  order  to  demoftrate 
the  fyftem  of  attraction.  The  place  he  made  choice 
of  for  thefe  experiments  was  the  mountain  of  Chim- 
barazo.  In  this  ftation,  and  the  following  of  the 
fandy  defer t of  the  fame  mountain,  we  fuffered  more 
than  on  any  other. 

XIX.  Sicnal  of  Lalangulb. 

On  the  defert  of  Lalangufo,  our  obfervations  were 
continued  from  the  24th  to  the  31ft  of  January  1739. 

XX.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Chufay. 

The  ftation  on  the  defert  of  Chufay  was  one  of 
the  moll  tedious  in  the  whole  feries  of  triangles,  be- 
ing 
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ing  unavoidably  detained  on  this  difagreeable  moun- 
tain from  the  3d  of  February  to  the  24th  of  March. 
This  delay  was  occafioned  by  the  difficulty  of  pitch- 
ing on  proper  places  for  erefting  the  fucceeding  fig- 
nais,  that  they  might  ftand  in  full  view,  be  eafily  dif- 
tinguiffied  one  from  another,  and  form  regular  trian- 
gles. This  was  indeed  a difficult  talk,  the  lofty  fum- 
mits  of  the  mountains  of  the  Cordillera  of  Azuay, 
where  they  were  to  be  placed,  intercepting  each  other 
from  our  fight.  The  tedioufnefs  of  this  ftation  was 
increaied  by  the  rigour  of  the  weather,  the  ftrength  of 
the  winds,  and  its  great  diftance  from  any  place  where 
we  could  procure  convenient  flicker  and  refrelhments. 

XXI.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Tialoma. 

• 

On  the  defert  of  Tialoma  wc  continued  from  the 
26th  of  March  to  the  25th  of  April ; but  had  little, 
except  the  length  of  the  time,  to  complain  of. 

XXII.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Sinafaguan. 

We  arrived  at  the  defert  of  Sinafaguan  on  the  27th 
of  April,  and  left  it  on  the  9 th  of  May,  the  only 
clear  day  we  had  during  our  flay ; but  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  our  fufferings  on  this  defert,  it  will 
be  unneceflary  to  repeat  them  here. 

XXIII.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Bueran. 

We  continued  on  the  defert  of  Bueran  from  the 
10th  of  May  to  the  ift  of  June  ; but  befides  the  fmall 
height  of  the  mountain,  the  town  of  Cannar  being 
only  two  leagues  diftant  from  it,  we  were  in  want  of 
nothing.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  alfo  much 
more  mild  than  on  the  other  deferts ; befides  we  had 
the  great  fatisfaftion  of  relieving  our  folitude  by  go- 
ing to  hear  mafs  on  Sundays  and  other  days  of  pre- 
cept 
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cept  in  the  town.  Thcfe  comforts  had  however  fome 
allay  ; for  while  we  continued  on  this  defert,  the  ani- 
mals, cottages,  and  Indians,  fuffered  three  times  in 
a very  melancholy  manner  by  tempers  of  lightning, 
which  fell  on  the  neighbouring  plains  ; all  thole  coun- 
tries, elpecially  the  defert  of  Burgay,  which  borders 
on  that  of  Bueran,  being  fubjedt  to  very  terrible 
ftorms. 

XXIV.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Yafuay. 

Our  obfervations  at  the  fignal  of  Yafuay,  were 
not  finifhed  till  the  16th  of  July,  there  being  a ne- 
cefllty,  before  we  could  conclude  them,  to  pitch  on  the 
moll  convenient  place  for  meafilring  a lecond  bale, 
in  order  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  all  the  preceding 
geometrical  operations  ; and  after  fixing  on  a proper 
Ipot,  to  determine  where  the  fignals  between  Yafuay 
and  the  bafe  could  be  moft  properly  placed.  In  order 
to  this  we  went  to  Cuenca,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  the  plains  of  Talqui,  and  los  Bannos.  At  Iaft  it 
was  determined  that  the  bafe  Ihould  be  meafured  in 
the  former,  by  which  the  refult  of  the  triangles  was 
to  be  verified  by  my  company,  and  that  of  the  other 
in  the  plain  of  los  Bannos.  The  requilite  fignals  alfo 
were  erected,  and  we  returned  to  the  defert  of  Yafuay, 
where  we  continued  our  obfervations,  which  employ- 
ed us  from  the  7th  to  the  16th  of  July.  Tho’  this 
mountain  is  one  of  the  higheft  in  the  whole  territory 
of  Cuenca,  and  the  afeent  fo  fteep  that  there  is  no  go- 
ing up  but  on  foot,  nor  even  by  that  method  with- 
out great  labour ; yet  the  cold  is  far  from  being  fo  in- 
tolerable as  on  Sinalaguan,  and  the  deferts  north  of 
that  mountain.  So  that  we  chearfully  fupported  the 
inconveniencics  of  this  ftation. 

XXV.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Borma. 

This  mountain  is  but  low,  as  are  all  the  others  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Cuenca,  fo  that  here  we  were 
not  impeded  by  any  cloudy  fummits.  It  was  alfo  our 
good  fortune  that  Yafuay,  contrary  to  our  apprehen- 
fions,  was  clear  and  vilible  the  whole  19th  of  July  j fo 
that  we  finilhed  our  obfervations  in  two  days  very  a- 
greeably.  > 

XXVI.  XXVII.  XXVIII.  XXIX.  Signals  of  Pu- 
gin, Pillachiquir,  Alparupafca,  and  Chinan. 

The  two  laft  being  the  north  and  fouth  extremities 
of  the  bafe  of  Talqui,  the  four  ftations  of  Pugin, 
Pillachiquir,  Alparupafca  and  Chinan,  did  not  require 
our  attendance  ; for  being  near  the  bale  of  Talqui,  we 
daily  went  from  the  farm-houfes  where  we  lodged, 
and  obferved  the  angles,  except  that  of  Pillachiquir, 
to  which,  on  account  of  its  greater  diftance  than  that 
of  the  other  lignals,  there  was  a neceflity  for  our  vi- 
fiting  j but  happily  concluding  our  obfervations  the 
fame  day  we  reached  it,  there  was  no  reafon  for  our 
longer  ftay. 

XXX.  XXXI.  Signals  of  Guanacauri,  and  the  tow- 
er of  the  great  church  of  Cuenca. 

The  feries  of  triangles,  except  the  two  laft  at  the 
extremities  of  the  fecond  bafe,  being  finilhed,  it  was 
neceflary  to  form  other  triangles  in  order  to  fix  the 
place  of  the  obfervatory,  where,  when  the  geome- 
trical obfervations  were  finilhed,  the  aftronomical  were 
to  begin.  Thofe  which  fell  to  my  lot,  were  a fignal 
on  the  mountain  of  Guanacauri,  and  the  tower  of  the 
great  church  of  Cuenca,  and  thefe  angles  were  ta- 
ken at  the  fame  time  the  aftronomical  obfervations  were 
making. 

At  the  north  extremity  of  the  arch  of  the  meri- 
dian new  triangles  were  afterwards  formed,  as  we 
have  already  obferved  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  This 
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f'endered  it  neccflary  for  us  to  make  choice  of  different 
places  on  theie  mountains  for  eretfting  other  fignals  in 
order  to  form  thefe  triangles.  The  fame  order  which 
had  been  followed  during  the  whole  feries  of  menfu- 
ration,  that  each  perfon  fhould  take  two  angles  of 
every  triangle,  was  obferved  here  ; and  thofe  afiigned 
to  me  were  the  following. 

XXXII.  XXXIII.  XXXIV.  XXXV.  Signals  on 
Guapulo,  the  mountain  of  Campanario,  and  thofe 
of  Cofin,  and  Mira. 

The  obfervations  to  be  made  at  thefe  four  ftations, 
could  not  be  finfhed  till  thofe  alarming  reafons  which 
called  us  to  Lima  and  Chili  no  longer  fubfifted,  and 
we  were  returned  to  Quito.  The  work  at  the  firft 
and  laft  ftations  were  dilpatched  without  the  neceftity 
of  lodging  there  ; for  being  near  Quito,  and  the  village 
of  Mira,  when  the  weather  promifed  us  a favourable 
opportunity,  it  was  only  an  eafy  ride  ; but  we  found 
it  very  different  with  regard  to  the  ftations  of 
Campanario  and  Cofin.  However  we  left  all  the 
four  at  the  fame  time,  namely,  on  the  23d  of  May 
1744  •,  the  day  when  John  George  and  myfelf  put  the 
finifhing  hand  to  the  aftronomical  obfervations  which 
we  had  re-afiiimed  on  the  1 4th  of  February  of  the  fame 
year  •,  and  thus  the  whole  procefs  relative  .to  the  men- 
furation  of  an  arch  of  the  meridian  was  concluded. 

Signals  erefted  on  defer  ts,  &c.  where  the  obfervations  were 
conduced  by  Mr.  Godin,  and  Don  George  Juan. 

The  ftations  immediately  fubfequent  to  the  admea- 
furement  of  the  bafe  of  Yaruqui,  in  the  year  1736, 
and  afterwards  not  made  ufe  of,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  were  common  to  both  companies  ; the  me- 
thod which  was  afterwards  followed  for  every  one  to 
oblerve  two  angles  in  all  the  triangles,  not  having  been 
1 ■ - ( thought 
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thought  of  i tho’  it  both  fhortened  the  work,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  rendered  it  much  eafier : fo  that  Don 
George  Juan  and  Mr.  Godin  were  on  the  dei'erts  of 
Y llahalo  and  Pambamarca,  at  the  fame  time  with  MciT. 
Bouguer  and  Condamine  and  myfelf. 

I.  II.  Signals  on  the  extremities  of  the  bafe  of 
Yaruqui. 

In  order  to  make  the  neceflary  obfervations  re- 
lating to  thefe  two  fignals,  they  left  Quito  on  the 
20th  of  Auguft  1737,  and  had  completely  finifhed 
them  by  the  27th. 

III.  Signal  on  thedefert  of  Pambamarca. 

After  they  had  concluded  all  the  neceflary  obfer- 
vations at  the  extremities  of  the  bafe,  they  went  with- 
out delay  to  the  defert  of  Pambamarca,  and  compleat- 
ly  finifhed  their  operations  by  the  ifl;  of  September. 

IV.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Tanlagua. 

Having  finifhed  their  obfervations  on  the  defert  they 
came  down  to  the  little  town  of  Quenche,  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, in  order  to  proceed  from  thence  to  Tan- 
lagua •,  but  the  Indians  who  were  to  accompany  them, 
being  no  ftrangers  to  the  extreme  feverity  of  the  wea- 
ther on  that  defert,  difcouraged  by  their  recent  fuf- 
ferings  on  Pambamarca,  and  knowing  they  fhould  ftill 
fuffer  more  on  Tanlagua,  were  not  to  be  found  ; and 
the  loweft  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  the  town,  apprehend- 
ing that  they  fhould  be  fent  on  this  painful  fervice, 
alfo  left  their  habitations  and  abfconded  •,  fo  that  the 
joint  endeavours  of  the  alcalde  and  prieft  to  difcover 
them,  proved  ineffectual  •,  and  after  a delay  of  two 
whole  days,  the  curate,  with  great  difficulty,  pre- 
vailed on  the  Sacriftan,  and  other  Indians  employed 
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in  the  fervice  of  the  church,  to  accompany  them,  and 
take  care  of  the  loaded  mules  as  tar  as  the  farm-houfe 
of  Tanlagua,  where  they  arrived  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  next  day  they  began  to  afcend  the  moun-^ 
tain,  which  being  very  deep  took  them  up  a whole 
day  in  climbling  it.  But  this  being  more  than  the  In- 
dians were  able  to  perform,  as  they  carried  the  field- 
tents,  baggage,  and  infiruments,  they  were  obliged 
to  flop  half-way ; l'o  that  thole  on  the  top  were  unuer 
a neceflity  of  palling  the  night  there  without  any 
lhelter ; and  a hard  froft  coming  on,  they  were  almoit 
perifiied  with  cold  ; for  they  were  lb  greatly  afie&ed 
by  it,  that  they  had  no  ufe  of  their  limbs  till  they  re- 
turned to  a warmer  air.  After  all  thefe  hardlhips  the 
gentlemen  could  not  finifli  their  obfervations,  fome  of 
the  fignals  being  wanting,  having  either  been  blown 
down  by  the  winds,  or  carried  away  by  the  Indian 
herdfmen : £0  that  during  the  interval,  while  perfons 
were  employed  in  erccling  others,  they  returned  to 
Quito,  and  applied  themfelves  to  examine  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  quadrants.  Thefe  operations  being  very 
tedious,  employed  them  till  the  month  of  Decomber, 
when  all  the  fignals  which  were  wanting  being  replac- 
ed, they  again,  on  the  20th  of  December,  repaired  to 
their  poll  at  Tanlagua  •,  and  on  the  27th  finifhed  die 
obfervations  necefikry  to  be  made  at  that  flation. 

V.  Sicxal  on  the  mountain  of  Guapulo. 

The  fignal  of  Guapulo  being  erefted  on  a moun- 
tain of  no  great  height,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quito,  their  refidence  was  not  necefiary  ; for  by  fett- 
ing  out  from  the  city  at  day-break,  they  could  reach 
the  field-tent  where  the  infiruments  were  left,  early 
in  the  morning.  Thefe  journeys  were  repeated  every 
day  •,  and  tho’  every  moment  of  time  was  improved 
to  the  greateft  advantage,  it  was  the  24th  of  January 
1738,  before  they  finifhed  the  obiervations,  with  that 
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accurate  precifion  fo  confpicuous  in  all  their  opera- 
tions. 

VI.  Sicnal  on  the  Cordillera  and  defert  of  Guamanh 

They  were  obliged  to  make  two  journeys  to  the 
mountain  of  Guamani,  the  fignal  having  been  firfl: 
milplaced,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  from  that  eredted  on 
Corazon  ; and  confequently  there  was  a neceffity  for 
removing  it.  And  tho’  in  order  to  do  this,  they  af- 
cended  the  mountain  on  the  2Sth  of  January,  they 
found  it  necefiary  to  return  thither  on  the  7th  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  finifh 
every  thing  remaining  the  very  next  day. 

VII.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Corazon. 

This  mountain  alfo  the  gentlemen  were  obliged 
to  vifit  twice  ; the  firft  journey  was  on  the  20th  of 
January,  and  the  fecond  on  the  12th  of  March  1738. 

VIII.  Sicnal  of  Limpie-pongo,  on  the  defert  of 

Cotopaxi. 

They  went  up  to  the  defert  of  Cotopaxi  on  the  1 6th 
of  March,  and  remained  there  till  the  31ft;  when  they 
obferved  that  the  fignal  of  Guamani  was  not  vifible  front 
thence,  and  therefore  it  was  necelfary  to  erect  another 
in  the  intermediate  fpace  ; which  being  completed  on 
the  9th  of  Auguft,  they  again  repaired  to  the  fignal 
of  Limpie-pango,  on  Cotopaxi ; where  they  finilhed 
all  their  operations  by  the  13th  of  the  fame  month, 
and  left  every  thing  in  exact  order.  In  afcending  the 
mountain  in  this  fecond  journey,  the  mule  on  which 
Don  George  Juan  rode,  fell  down  a breach,  four  or 
five  toifes  deep,  but  providentially  without  receiving 
the  leaft  hurt. 

4.s  they  had  been  obliged  to  erect  another  fignal  be* 
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tween  thole  of  Guamani  and  Limpie-pongo,  in  order 
to  continue  the  feries  of  triangles ; fo  there  was  alio 
a neceflity  for  returning  to  fome  ftations  to  obferve 
again  the  angles  which  had  before  been  determined. 
Thele  operations,  together  with  the  experiments  on  the 
velocity  of  found,  and  the  obfervations  at  the  new  fig- 
nal, filled  up  the  interval  from  the  time  the  opera- 
tions were  fufpended  on  Limpie-pongo,  till  they  re- 
turned to  finilh  them. 

IX.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Chinchulagua. 

The  operations  of  the  fignal  of  Chinchulagua, 
erected  on  the  defert  of  the  fame  name,  were  com- 
pleted on  the  8 th  of  Auguft  ; but  a doubt  arifingwith 
regard  to  one  of  the  angles  obferved^  for  the  greater 
certainty,  they  returned  to  this  ftation,  and  again  ex- 
amined the  angle  in  queftion,  after  they  had  finilhed 
their  obfervations  at  Limpie-pongo. 

X.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Papa-urco. 

After  verifying  the  obfervation  on  Chinchulagua, 
they  removed  to  the  fignal  of  Papa-urco,  and  finilhed 
their  obfervations  in  the  fame  month  of  Auguft.  Here 
they  for  fome  time  fufpended  their  operations,  being 
called  to  Quito  on  affairs  of  importance  relating  t® 
the  French  academicians. 

\ 

XI.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Milin. 

The  affairs  which  had  required  Mr.  Godin’s  pre- 
fence at  Quito  being  terminated  within  the  month, 
they  returned  on  the  iftof  September,  to  make  the 
neceffary  obfervations  at  the  fignal  of  Milin,  where 
they  continued  till  the  7th,  when  they  left  it,  having 
completely  finilhed  their  operations. 

' Vql.  I.  S XII. 
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XII.  Signal  on  the  defcrt  of  Chulapu. 

From  Milin  they  proceeded  to  the  deleft  of  Chula- 
pu, where  they  remained  till  the  18th  of  September, 
when  they  had  finifhed  all  their  obfervations.  Till 
this  fignal  exclufive,  each  company  had  obferved  the 
three  angles  of  all  the  triangles j both  becaufe  they 
differed  from  one  another,  and  to  prove  by  this  pre- 
cifion  the  errors  in  the  divifions  of  the  quadrants,  be- 
before  obferved  by  other  methods.  But  from  this  fig- 
nal  inclufive,  each  company  obferved  two  angles  only 
©f  the  other  triangles,  as  had  been  agreed  on. 

XIII.  Signal  in  Jivicatfu. 

In  Jivicatfu  they  remained  from  the  1 8th  to  the 
26th  of  September.  This  itation  was  one  of  the  moft 
agreeable  ; for  befidcs  the  height  on  which  the  fignal 
was  ere&ed,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  chear- 
ful  afpeft  of  the  country,  the  town  of  Pilaro  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,  fo  that  they  wanted  for  nothing. 

XIV.  XV.  Signals  on  the  deferts  of  Mulmul,  anti 
• Guayama. 

These  two  deferts  are  placed  together,  becaufe  their 
fummits  are  united  by  gentle  eminences ; on  one  of 
which  is  a cow-houfe,  ufed  by  the  Indians  when  they 
go  in  fearch  of  their  cattle,  'which  feed  on  the  fides 
of  this  mountain.  In  this  cow-houfe  Don  George 
Juan,  Mr.  Godin,  and  their  attendants,  took  up  their 
quarters  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  every  morn- 
ing when  the  weather  was  favourable,  repaired  to  the 
fignal  ere&ed  on  one  or  other  of  the  eminences.  But 
the  diftance  between  the  two  ftation?  being  very  fmall, 
and  the  obfervations  made  there  requiring  to  be 
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Verified  by  thofe  of  other  auxiliary  triangles,  it  was 
abiblutely  neceflary  to  determine  exactly  the  ftations 
where  thefe  triangles  were  to  be  formed  ■,  and  to  re- 
main there  till  the  diftances  were  fettled,  and  the  ob- 
lervations  relating  to  them  concluded ; which  opera- 
tions, notwithftanding  the  greateft  diligence  was  ufed, 
employed  them  till  the  20th  of  Oftober. 

Every  thing  at  the  two  preceding  ftations  being  fi- 
nifhed,  they  repaired  to  the  village  of  Riobamba,  de- 
termining to  continue  their  work  without  interruption ; 
but  meeting  with  fome  difficulties  concerning  the  moft 
advantageous  pofition  of  the  fubfequent  triangles,  and 
money  beginning  to  grow  fhort  with  our  whole  foci- 
ety,  both  Spaniards  and  French,  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceftary  to  make  ufe  of  the  interval  while  the  proper 
places  erecting  the  fignals  were  determined,  to  pro- 
- cure  fupplies.  Accordingly  Mr.  Godin  and  Don 
George  Juan,  again  fet  out  from  Riobamba  for  Quito 
on  the  7th  of  November  •,  but  it  was  the  2d  of  Fe- 
bruary following,  before  we  had  the  pleafure  of  con- 
gratulating them  on  their  return,  the  former  having 
been  feized  with  a fever,  which  brought  him  very  low, 
and  detained  them  a confiderable  time  at  Quito. 

XVI.  XVII.  Signals  on  Amula  and  Sifa-pongo. 

The  obfervations  neceflary  at  the  fignal  of  Amula, 
were  finiffied  before  the  journey  to  Quito ; and  from 
the  -'d  of  February  1739,  when  they  returned  to  Ri- 
obamba, till  the  1 9th,  they  were  employed  in  thofe  re- 
lating to  Sifa-pongo. 

XVIII.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Sefgum. 

On  the  mountain  of  Sefgum  they  had  occafion  to 
ftay  only  from  the  20th  to  the  23d  of  February.  For 
tliis  fignal  ftood  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain,  and 
they  vigilantly  employed  every  moment  when  the 
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other  deferts  were  free  from  thofe  clouds  in  which 
they  are  ufually  involved. 

XIX.  Sicnal  on  the  defert  of  Senegualap. 

The  obfervations  at  the  fignal  of  Senegualap  de- 
tained them  from  the  23d  of  February,  to  the  13th  of 
March.  The  length  of  the  time  was  indeed  the  molt 
difagreeable  part,  as  otherwife,  they  did  not  place  this 
among  the.  worft  ftations  they  had  met  with  during 
their  courl'e  of  obfervations. 

XX.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Chufay. 

From  Senegualap  they  proceeded  to  the  defert  of 
Chufay,  a ftation  which  gave  thefe  gendemen  no  lefs 
trouble  than  it  had  done  us.  Our  company  had  no 
concern  with  the  ftation  on  this  defert  •,  for  according 
to  the  alternative  eftablilhed  between  the  two  compa- 
nies, that  of  Senegualap  was  the  place  to  which  we 
were  to  repair.  But  after  finifhing  the  obfervations  at 
Lalangufo,  being  uneafy  at  the  long  ftay  of  Mr.  Go- 
din and  Don  George  Juan  at  Quito,  to  divert  our 
thoughts  by  fome  laborious  employment,  we  divided 
our  company  into  two,  in  order  to  profecute  the  men-- 
furation,  till  thoie  gentlemen  returned.  Accordingly 
M.  Bouguer,  at  the  head  of  one  detachment,  went  to 
the  fignal  of  Senegualap,  and  M.  de  la  Condamine 
and  mylelf  repaired  to  that  of  Chufay.  But  Mr. 
Godin  and  Don  George  Juan  joining  us  there,  we  re- 
turned to  our  proper  company,  and  the  operations 
were  continued  in  the  order  agreed  on. 

XXI.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Sinafaguan. 

This  defert  was  one  of  thofe  common  to  both  com- 
panies ; and  that  of  Don  George  Juan  remained  on  it 
till  die  2,9th  of  May,  when  the  obfervations  of  both 
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were  finifhed.  Thus  every  member  of  the  two  com- 
panies equally  fhared  in  the  fatigues  of  the  operations, 
and  in  the  hardfhips  unavoidable  in  fuch  dreary  regions. 

XXII.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Quinoaloma. 

The  defert  of  Quinoaloma,  like  the  former,  may 
be  claffed  among  the  molt  difagreeable  ftations  in  the 
whole  feries  ; for  tho’  they  repaired  hither  from  Sina- 
faguan,  it  was  the  31ft  of  the  fame  month  before  they 
could  finifh  the  obfervations  relating  to  this  fignal. 

In  their  road  from  Quinoaloma  they  palled  thro’ 
the  town  of  Azogues ; where  leaving  their  inftruments 
and  baggage,  they  went  to  Cuenca,  tofurvey  theplains 
of  Talqui,  and  los  Bannos,  in  order  to  make  choice  of 
one  of  them  for  mealuring  the  bafe  ; and  having 
pitched  on  the  latter,  and  confulted  with  us  relating 
to  the  fignals  wanting,  they  returned  to  the  town  of 
Azogues. 

XXIII.  Sicnal  on  the  defert  of  Yafuay. 

On  the  1 5th  of  June  they  proceeded  to  the  defert 
of  Yafuay, 'and  continued  there  till  the  1 ith  of  July ; 
when  having  finifhed  their  obfervations  they  returned 
to  Cuenca,  where  they  employed  themfelves  in  mea- 
furing  the  bafe  on  the  plain  of  los  Bannos,  and  in  be- 
ginning the  aftronomical  obfervation.  This  they  pro- 
fecuted  with  incefiant  diligence  till  the  10th  of  De- 
cember following,  when  in  order  to  continue  them 
with  the  greater  precifion  and  certainty,  a new  inftru- 
ment  became  neceflary,  and  for  this  purpofe  they  re- 
paired to  Quito. 

XXIV.  XXV.  XXVI.  XXVII.  Signals  of  Nama- 
relte,  Guanacauri,  los  Bonnos,  and  the  tower  of  the 
great  church  of  Cuenca. 

Whilst  they  were  making  the  aftronomic.il  obler- 
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fervations  at  Cuenca,  they  alfo,  by  unwearied  dili- 
gence, finifhed  thole  relating  to  the  geometrical  men- 
furation  at  the  four  ftations  of  Namarelte,  Guanacau- 
ri,  los  Bannos,  and  the  tower  of  the  great  church  of 
Cuenca.  The  firft  three  ftations  were  to  connedt  the; 
bafe  (which  reached  from  Guanacauri  to  los  Bonnos) 
v/ith  the  leries  of  triangles,  and  the  laft  ferved  for  the 
obl'ervatory  jointly  with  the  bafe.  The  obfervations 
at  all  thefe  were  completely  finifhed  at  this  time  ; for 
tho’  the  next  year  we  found  it  neceflary  to  go  to 
Cuenca  to  repeat  the  aftronomical  obfervations,  yet 
all  the  operations  relating  to  the  geometrical  menfurati- 
ons  were  accurately  finifhed  at  this  time. 

XXVIII.  XXIX.  XXX.  XXXI.  XXXII.  Signals 
on  the  mountains  of  Guapulo,  Pambamarca,  Cam- 
panario,  Cuicocha,  and  Mira. 

In  the  year  1744,  when  we  returned  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito,  in  order  to  conclude  the  whole  work, 
having  conquered  the  difficulties  which  obliged  us  to 
intermit  the  aftronomical  obfervations,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  Don  George  Juan  added  fix  ftations 
to  the  feries  of  triangles,  there  being  a neceffity  for 
repeating  the  obfervations  of  Guapulo  and  Pamba- 
marca, in  order  to  extend  the  feries  of  triangles  far- 
ther to  the  northward,  and  of  his  repairing  again  to 
the  mountains  of  Campanario  and  Cuicocha.  Here, 
and  at  Pambamarca,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  amidll 
all  the  inconveniences  and  hardfhips  of  thofe  dreadful 
regions,  till  he  had  compleated  the  neceflary  obfer- 
vations : all  which  he  bore  with  great  magnanimity  ; 
but  at  thofe  of  Guapulo  and  Mira,  which  ferved  to 
connneft  the  obl'ervatory,  thofe  inconveniences  were 
avoided  ; but  as  the  obfervations  at  the  laft  fta- 
tion  were  jointly  performed  by  both  companies,  the 
particulars  of  them  have  been  already  mentioned. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Dcfcription  of  the  city  of  Quito. 

AS  in  the  preceding  defcriptions  of  the  feveral  ci- 
ties and  towns  through  which  we  palled,  I have 
not  fwelled  the  accounts  with  chronological  and  hifto- 
rical  remarks,  I fhall  obferve  the  fame  method  with 
regard  to  Quito,  and  only  give  an  accurate  account 
of  the  prefent  Hate  of  this  country,  the  manners  and 
cultoms  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
feveral  places  ; that  fuch  as  know  them  only  by  rtame, 
may  avoid  thofe  dangerous  errors  which  too  often  re- 
fult  from  forming  a judgment  of  things,  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  them.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  amifs  to  premife,  that  this  province  was  fubjedted 
to  the  empire  of  Peru,  by  Tupac-Inga-Yupanqui,  the 
eleventh  Ynca. 

Garcilaso,  in  his  hiftoryof  the  Yncas  of  Peru, 
the  belt  guide  we  can  follow  on  this  fubjedt,  obferves, 
that  this  conqueft  was  made  by  the  army  of  that  em- 
peror, commanded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Hueyrta-Ca- 
pac,  who  alfo  fucceeded  him  in  the  empire.  Hueyna- 
Capac,  among  other  natural  children,  had  one  called 
Ata-Hualpa,  by  a daughter  of  the  laft  king  of  Quito ; 
and  being  extremely  fond  of  him,  on  account  of  his 
many  amiable  qualities  and  accomplifhments,  in  order 
to  procure  him  an  honourable  fettlement,  prevailed 
on  his  legitimate  and  eldeft  fon  Huafcar,  to  allow 
him  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Quito  as  a fief  of  the  em- 
pire •,  it  being  an  invariable  law,  that  all  cortquefts  were 
to  be  perpetually  annexed  to  the  empire,  and  not  alie- 
nated from  it  on  any  account  whatever.  Thus  Huey- 
na-Capac  enjoyed  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  his  favou- 
rite a fovereign  of  large  dominions.  But  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  this  prince,  of  whom  fuch  great 
hopes  had  been  conceived,  ungratefully  rebelled,  feiz- 
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ed  on  the  empire,  imprifoned  his  brother,  and  foon 
after  put  him  to  a violent  death.  His  profperity  was 
however  but  of  fhort  continuance  ; for  he  fuffered  the 
fame  fate  by  order  of  Don  Francifco  Pizarro,  who 
had  fent  Sebaftian  de  Belaicazar  to  make  a conqueft  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito.  He  routed  the  Indians  where- 
ever  they  ventured  to  face  him  ; and  having  foon,  by 
a feries  of  vi&ories,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  the  year  1534  rebuilt  the  capital,  which 
had  fuffered  extremely  from  inteftine  commotions, 
called  it  San  Francifco  de  Quito,  a name  it  frill  retains, 
tho’  it  was  not  till  feven  years  after  that  the  title  of  city 
was  conferred  upon  it. 

\V e found  from  accurate  observations,  that  the  city 
of  Quito  is  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  o deg.  13.  min. 
33.  fee.  fouth,  and  in  298  deg.  15  min.  45  fee.  of  lon- 
gitude from  the  meridian  of  Teneriff.  It  ftands  in 
the  inland  parts  of  the  continent  of  South  America, 
and  on  the  eaftern  fkirts  of  the  weft  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes.  Its  diftance  from  the  coaftof  the  South-fea  is 
about  35  leagues  weft.  Contiguous  to  it  on  the  north- 
weft  is  the  mountain  and  defert  of  Pichincha,  not  left 
famous  among  ftrangers  for  its  great  height  than  among 
the  natives  for  the  great  riches  it  has  been  imagined  to 
contain  ever  fince  the  times  of  idolatry  ; and  this  on- 
ly from  a vague  and  unfupported  tradition.  The  city 
is  built  on  the  acclivity  of  that  mountain,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  others  of  a middling  height,  among  the 
breaches  or  guaycos,  as  they  are  called  here,  which 
form  the  eminences  of  Pichincha.  Some  of  thefe 
breaches  are  of  a confiderable  depth,  and  run  quite 
through  it,  fo  that  great  part  of  the  buildings  ftand 
upon  arches.  This  renders  the  ftreets  irregular  and 
extremely  uneven,  fome  parts  of  the  city  being  built 
on  the  aicents,  defeents  and  fummits  of  the  breaches. 
This  city  with  regard  to  magnitude  may  be  compared 
ro  one  of  the  fecond  order  in  Europe  but  the  uneven - 
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nefs  of  its  fituation  is  a great  difadvantage  toits  ap- 
pearance. 

Nr  ar  it  are  two  fpacious  plains  ; one  on  the  fouth 
called  Turu-bamba,  three  leagues  in  length  ; and  the 
other  on  the  north,  termed  Inna-Quito,  about  two 
leagues  in  extent.  Both  are  interfperfed  with  feats  and 
cultivated  lands,  which  greatly  add  to  the  profpeft 
from  the  city,  being  continually  covered  with  a lively 
verdure,  and  the  neighbouring  plains  and  hills  always 
enamelled  with  flowers,  there  being  here  a perpetual 
fpring.  This  fcene  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  large 
numbers  of  cattle  feeding  on  the  eminences,  tho*  the 
luxuriancy  of  the  foil  is  fuch  that  they  cannot  confume 
all  the  herbage. 

These  two  plains  contraft  as  they  approach  the  ci- 
ty, and  at  their  junftion  form  a neck  of  land,  cover- 
ed with  thofe  eminences,  on  which  part  of  Quito 
Hands.  It  may  perhaps  appear  ftrange,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  two  fuch  beautiful  and  extenfive  plains  are 
fo  near  the  city,  a fituation  fo  very  inconvenient  lhould 
be  preferred  to  either.  But  the  firft  founders  feem  to 
have  had  lefs  regard  for  convenience  and  beauty,  than 
for  preferving  the  remembrance  of  their  conqueft,  by 
building  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  In- 
dians, who  made  choice  of  fuch  places  for  eretfting 
their  towns ; probably  from  their  being  better  adapted 
to  defence.  Befides  the  Spaniards,  during  the  infancy 
of  their  conqueft,  little  imagined  this  place  would  ever 
increafe  to  its  prefent  magnitude.  Quito,  however, 
was  formerly  in  a much  more  flourilhing  condition 
than  at  prefent ; the  number  of  its  inhabitants  being 
confiderably  decreafed,  particularly  the  Indians,  whole 
ftreets  of  whole  huts  are  now  forfaken,  and  in  ruins. 

South-west  from  Quito,  on  the  neck  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  plain  of  Turu-bamba,  is  an  eminence 
called  Panecillo,  or  the  little  loaf,  from  its  figure  re- 
fembling  a fugar-loaf.  Its  height  is  not  above  a hun- 
dred toil'es,  and  between  it  and  the  mountains  cover- 
ing 
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ing  the  eaft  part  of  the  city,  is  a very  narrow  road. 
From  the  fouth  and  weft  Tides  of  the  Panecillo  iillies 
feveral  ftreams  of  excellent  water  •,  and  from  the  emi- 
nences of  Pichincha  feveral  brooks  flow  down  the  brea- 
ches, and  by  means  of  conduits  and  pipes  plentifully 
fupply  the  whole  city  with  water  5 whilft  the  remainder, 
joining  in  one  ftream,  forms  a river  called  Machan- 
gara,  which  wafhes  the  fouth  parts  of  the  city,  and  is 
croffed  over  by  a ftone  bridge. 

Pichincha,  in  the  Pagan  times,  was  a volcano,  and 
even  fome  fiery  eruptions  havebeen  known  fince  the  con- 
queft.  The  mouth  or  aperture  was  in  a pic  nearly  of 
the  fame  height  with  that  on  which  we  took  our  ftati- 
on ; and  the  top  of  it  is  now  covered  with  fand  and 
calcined  matter.  At  prefent  no  fire  is  ejedted,  rtor 
does  there  any  fmoke  iffue  from  it.  But  fometimes 
the  inhabitants  are  alarmed  by  dreadful  noifes  caufed 
by  winds  confined  in  its  bowels,  which  cannot  fail  of 
recalling  to  their  minds  the  terrible  deftruftion  former- 
ly caufed  by  its  emulations,  when  the  whole  city,  and 
neighbouring  country,  were  often,  as  it  were,  buried 
under  a deluge  of  afhes,  and  the  light  of  the  fun 
totally  intercepted  for  three  or  four  days  fuccefiive- 
ly,  by  impenetrable  clouds  of  dull.  In  the  center  of 
the  plain  of  Inno-Quito  is  a place  called  Rumi-bamba, 
i.  e.  a ftoney  plain,  being  full  of  large  fragments  of 
rocks  thrown  thither  by  the  ejections  of  the  mountain. 
We  have  already  obferved  that  the  higheft  part  of  Pi- 
chincha is  covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  confiderable 
quantities  of  which  are  brought  down  to  the  city,  and 
mixed  with  the  liquors  drank  by  people  of  falhion. 

The  principal  fquare  in  Quito  has  four  fides,  in  one 
of  which  (lands  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  oppofite  the 
Epifcopal  palace  -t  the  third  fide  is  taken  up  by  the 
town-houfc,  and  the  fourth  by  the  palace  of  the  audi- 
ence. It  is  very  l'pacious,andllasin  the  center  an  elegant 
fountain.  It  is  indeed  rather  disfigured  than  adorned 
by  the  palace  of  the  audience  which  inftead  of  being 
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kept  in  repair  conformable  to  the  dignity  of  govern- 
ment, the  greateft  part  of  it  has  been  fuffered  to  fall 
into  ruins,  and  only  a few  halls  and  offices  taken  any 
care  of;  fo  that  even  the  outward  walls  continually 
threaten  to  demolifh  the  parts  now  Handing.  The  four 
ftrects  terminating  at  the  angles  of  the  fquare,  are 
ftrait,  broad,  and  handfome  ; but  at  the  diftance  of 
three  or  four  quadras  (or  the  diftance  between  every 
two  corners,  or  Hacks  of  building,  and  which  here 
con  fills  of  about  a hundred  yards,  more  or  lefs)  be- 
gin the  troublefome  declivities.  This  inequality  de- 
prives the  inhabitants  of  the  ufe  of  coaches,  or  any 
other  wheel-carriage.  Perfons  of  rank  however,  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves,  are  attended  by  a fervant  car- 
rying a large  umbrella  : and  ladies  of  the  firft  quality 
are  carried  in  fedans.  Except  the  four  ftreets  above 
mentioned,  all  the  reft  are  crooked,  and  deftitute  both 
of  fymmetry  and  order.  Some  of  them  are  crofted  by 
breaches,  and  the  houlesftand  on  the  fides  of  their  wind- 
ing courfe  and  irregular  projections.  Thus  fome  parts 
of  the  city  are  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  breaches, 
while  others  ftand  on  their  fummits.  The  principal 
ftreets  are  paved  ; but  thofe  which  are  not,  are  almoft 
. impaftable  after  rain,  which  is  here  very  common. 

Besides  the  principal  fquare,  there  are  two  others 
in  Quito,  and  both  very  fpacious,  together  with  fe- 
ver al  others  that  are  fmaller.  In  thefe  the  greateft 
part  of  the  convents  are  fituated,  and  thence  make  at 
very'handfome  appearance  ; the  fronts  and  portals  of 
A thofe  edifices  dedicated  to  religion,  being  adorned  with 
all  the  embellifhments  of  architecture ; particularly 
the  convent  of  the  order  of  Francifcans,  which  being 
wholly  of  free-ftone,  muft  have  coft  a prodigious  fum  ; 
and  indeed  the  juftnefs  of  the  proportions,  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  parts,  the  elegant  tafte  and  execution  of 
the  whole  work,  render  it  equal  to  rnoft  of  the  ad- 
mired buildings  in  Europe. 

The  principal  houfes  are  very  large,  and  fome  of 
them  have  Ipaaous  and  well-contrived  apartments,  tho5 
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none  are  above  one  ftory  in  height,  which  is  feldom 
without  a balcony  towards  the  ftreet ; but  their  doors 
and  windows,  particularly  thofe  within,  are  very  low 
and  narrow,  following  in  thefe  particulars  the  old  cuf-> 
tom  of  the  Indians,  who,  as  it  was  a conftant  maxim 
among  them  to  build  their  houfes  among  breaches  and 
inequalities,  were  alfo  careful  to  make  the  doors  very 
narrow.  The  Spaniards  plead  in  defence  of  this  cuf- 
tom,  that  the  apartments  are  freer  from  wind  •,  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
peculiarity  owed  its  origin  to  be  a blind  imitation  of 
the  Indians. 

The  materials  made  ufe  of  in  building  at  Quito  are 
adobes,  or  unburnt  bricks,  and  clay ; and  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  former  the  earth  is  fo  well  adapted,  that 
they  laft  a long  time,  provided  they  are  defended  from 
the  rain.  They  are  cemented  or  joined  together  by 
a certain  fubftance  called  fangagua,  a fpecies  of  mor- 
tar of  uncommon  hardnefs,  and  was  made  ufe  of  by 
the  ancient  Indians  for  building  houfes  and  walls  of  all 
kinds,  feveral  remains  being  ftill  to  be  feen  near  the 
city,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not- 
withftanding  the  remarkable  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther ; a fufficient  proof  of  its  ftrength  and  duration. 

The  city  is  divided  into  feven  parifhes,  the  Segra- 
rio(a),  (plate  II.  Jig.  2.)  St.  Sebaftian  (b),  St.  Bar- 
baria  (c),  St.  Roque  (d),  St.  Mark  (e),  and  St.  Prif- 
ca  (f),  St.  Blaize  (g).  The  cathedral  (h),  befides  the 
richnefs  of  its  furniture,  is  fplendidly  adorned  with  ta- 
piftry  hangings,  and  other  coftly  decorations  ; but  in 
this  refpett  the  other  parilh  churches  are  fo  mean,  as 
to  have  fcarce  neceflaries  for  performing  divine  wor- 
fhip.  Some  of  them  are  without  pavement,  and  eve- 
ry other  particular  is  of  a piece  with  that  mark  of  po- 
verty. The  chapel  del  Sagrario  is  very  large,  wholly 
of  ftone,  and  its  archite&ure  executed  in  an  elegant 
tafte  ; nor  is  the  dilpofition  of  the  in  fide  inferior  to  the 
beauty  of  its  external  appearance. 
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The  convents  of  Monks  in  Quito,  are  thofe  of  the 
Auguftines,  Dominicans,  and  the  Fathers  of  mercy  ; 
which  are  the  heads  of  provinces  ; but  befides  thefe 
there  is  another  of  Francifcan  recolle&s,  another  of  Do- 
minicans, and  another  of  the  Fathers  of  mercy.  In 
this  city  is  alfo  a college  of  Jefuits,  two  colleges  for  fe- 
culars;  one  called  St.  Lewis,  of  which  the  Jeluits  have 
the  direction  ; and  the  other  St.  Ferdinand,  and  is  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Dominicans.  In  the  firft  are  twelve 
royal  exhibitions  for  the  Ions  of  Auditors  and  other 
officers  of  the  crown.  It  is  all'o  an  univerfity  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Gregory.  That  of  the  iecond  is 
a royal  foundation,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  ; the 
falaries  of  the  profefiors  are  paid  by  the  crown.  Some 
of  the  chairs  in  this  college  are  filled  by  graduates,  as 
thofe  appropriated  to  the  canon  and  civil  law,  and 
phyfic  ; but  the  latter  has  been  long  vacant  for  want 
of  a profefior,  tho’  the  degrees  would  be  difpenfed 
with.  The  Francifcan  convent  has  a college  called 
San  Buena  Ventura  for  the  religious  of  its  order ; and, 
tho’  under  the  fame  roof  with  the  convent,  has  a 
different  government  and  oeconomy. 

Quito  has  alfo  feveral  nunneries,  as  that  of  the 
Conception,  the  orders  of  St.  Clare,  St.  Catharine, 
and  two  of  bare-footed  Therefians.  Of  thefe  one  was 
originally  founded  in  the  town  of  Latacunga ; but 
having,  together  with  the  place  itfelf,  been  deftroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  the  nuns  removed  to  Quito,  where 
they  have  ever  fince  continued. 

The  college  of  Jefuits,  as  well  as  all  the  convents 
of  Monks,  are  very  large,  well  built,  and  very  fplen- 
did.  The  churches  alfo,  tho’  the  architefture  of  fome 
is  not  modern,  are  large  and  magnificently  decorated  ; 
efpecially  on  folemn  feftivals,  when  it  is  amazing  to 
behold  the  vaft  quantities  of  wrought  plate,  rich 
hangings,  and  coftly  ornaments,  which  heighten 
the  folemnity  of  the  worlhip,  and  increafe  the  repu- 
tation of  thefe  churches  for  magnificence.  If  thofe  of 
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the  nunneries  do  not,  on  thofe  occafions,  exhibit  fuch 
an  amazing  quantity  of  riches,  they  rather  exceed 
them  in  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  their  decorations.- 
It  is  quite  otherwife  in  the  parifh-  churches,  where  po- 
verty is  confpicuous,  even  on  the  molt  folemn  occafi- 
ons •,  tho’  this  is  partly  imputed  to  thofe  who  have  die 
care  of  them. 

Here  is  alfo  an  hofpital,  with  feparate  wards  for 
men  and  women ; and  tho’  its  revenues  are  not  large, 
yet  by  a proper  oeconomy  they  are  made  to  anfwer  all 
the  necelfary  expences.  It  was  formerly  under  the  di- 
redtion  of  particular  perfons  of  the  city,  who,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  poor,  negledted  their  duty,  and 
feme  even  embezzled  part  of  the  money  received  ; but 
it  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  order  of  our  Lady  of 
Bethlehem,  and  by  the  care  of  thefe  fathers  every  thing 
has  put  on  a different  afpedt,  the  whole  convent  and  infir- 
mary having  been  rebuilt,  and  a church  eredted,  which 
tho’  fmall  is  very  beautiful  and  finely  decorated. 

This  order  of  our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  has  been 
lately  founded  under  the  name  of  a congregation,  and 
had  its  origin  in  the  province  of  Guatemala.  The 
name  of  the  founder  was  Pedro  de  San  Jofeph  Beta-1 
neur,  a native  of  the  town  of  Chafna  (or  Villa  Fuerte) 
on  the  ifland  of  Teneriff,  in  the  year  1626.  After  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1 667,  his  congre- 
* gation  was  approved  of  by  a bull  of  Clement  X.  dated 
the  1 6fh  of  May  1672  ; and  flill  more  formally  in 
another  of  1674.  In  1687  Innocent  XI.  eredted  it 
into  a community  of  regulars ; fince  when  it  has  begun 
to  encreafe  in  thefe  countries  as  a religious  order.  It 
had  indeed  before  palled  from  Guatemala  to  Mexico, 
and  from  thence  in  the  year  1671  to  Lima,  where 
the  fathers  had  the  care  of  the  hofpital  del  Carmen* 
In  the  city  of  St.  Miguel  de  Piura,  they  took  pollefli- 
on  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Ann  in  the  year  1678  ; and 
of  that  of  St.  Sebaftian  in  Truxillo  in  1680.  And 
. their  probity  and  diligence  in  dil'charging  thefe  trulls, 
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induced  other  places  to  feleft  them  as  directors  of  their 
hofpitals,  and  among  the  reft  the  city  of  Quito ; 
where,  notwithftanding  they  have  been  only  a few 
years,  they  have  repaired  all  former  abufes,  and  put 
the  hofpital  on  a better  footing  than  it  had  ever 
known  before. 

The  fathers  of  this  order  go  bare-footed,  and  wear 
a habit  of  a dark  brown  colour,  nearly  refembling 
that  of  the  capuchins,  which  order  they  alfo  imitate 
in  not  lhaving  their  beards.  On  one  fide  of  their 
cloak  is  an  image  of  our  Lady  of  Bethlehem.  Every 
fixth  year  they  meet  to  chufe  a general,  which  cere- 
mony is  performed  alternately  at  Mexico  and  Lima. 

Among  the  courts,  whofe  fdfions  are  held  at  Quito, 
the  principal  is  that  of  the  Royal  Audience,  which  was 
eftablilhed  there  in  die  year  1 563,  and  confifts  of  a 
prefident,  (who  is  alfo  governor  of  the  province  with 
regal'd  to  matters  of  law)  four  auditors,  who  are  at  the 
fame  time  civil  and  criminal  judges,  and  a royal  fifcal, 
fo  called,  as  befides  the  caufes  brought  before  the  au- 
dience, he  alfo  takes  cognizance  of  every  thing  rela- 
ting to  the  revenue  of  the  crown.  Befides  this  there  is 
alfo  another  fifcal  called  Protestor  de  los  Indios,  “ pro- 
testor of  the  Indians,”  who  follicits  for  them,  and 
when  injured  pleads  in  their  defence.  The  jurifdidtion 
of  this  court  extends  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  pro- 
vince, with  no  other  appeal  than  to  the  council  ot  the 
Indies,  and  this  only  in  cafe  of  a rejection  of  a petition, 
or  flagrant  injuftice. 

Next  to  the  audience  is  the  exchequer,  or  cham- 
ber of  finances  j the  chief  officers  of  which  are  an  ac- 
comptant,  a treafurer,  and  a royal  fifcal.  The  reve- 
nues paid  into  the  receipt  erf-  this  court  are  the  tributes 
of  the  Indians  of  this  jurifditftion  and  thofe  of  Otabalo, 
Villa  de  San  Miguel  de  Ibara,  Laiacunga,  Chimbo, 
and  Riobamba  ; and  alfo  the  taxes  levied  in  thofe  parts, 
and  the  produce  of  the  cuftoms  at  Babahoyo,  Yaqua- 
«he,  and  Caracol : which  fums  are  annually  diftribu- 
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ted,  partly  to  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha,  for  pay* 
ing  the  falaries  of  the  prefidents,  fifcals,  corregidors, 
together  with  the  ftipends  of  the  priefts,  and  the  gover- 
nors of  Maynas  and  Quijos  ; partly  for  the  officers  of 
the  Commandries,  and  partly  for  the  Caciques  of  the 
villages. 

The  tribunal  de  Cruzada,  or  Croifade,  has  a com- 
mifiary,  who  is  generally  fome  dignitary  of  the  church  j 
and  a treafurer,  who  is  alfo  the  accomptant,  and  thro’ 
whofe  hands  every  thing  pafies  relating  to  the  Croi- 
fade. 

Here  is  alfo  a treafury  for  the  effects  of  perfons  de- 
ceafed,  an  inftitution  long  fince  eftabliffied  all  over 
the  Indies,  for  receiving  the  goods  of  thofe  whofe  law- 
ful heirs  were  in  Spain,  that  thus  they  might  be  fecu- 
red  from  thofe  accidents  to  which,  from  dilhonefty  or 
negligence,  they  would  be  liable  in  private  hands,  and 
fecurely  kept  for  tire  perfons  to  which  they  belong  : an 
inftitution  originally  very  excellent ; but  now  greatly 
abufed,  great  defalcations  being  made  in  the  eftates 
before  the  are  reftored  to  their  proper  owners. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  tribunals,  here  is  al- 
fo a commifiary  of  the  inquifition,  with  an  alguazil 
major,  and  familiars  appointed  by  the  holy  office  at 
Lima. 

The  corporation  confifts  of  a corregidor,  two  or- 
dinary alcaldes  chofen  annually,  and  regidores.  Thefe 
fuperintend  the  election  of  the  alcaldes,  which  is  at- 
tended with  no  fmall  difturbance  in  this  city,  perfons 
of  all  ranks  being  divided  into  the  two  parties  of  Cre- 
oles and  Europeans  or  Chapitones,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  private  repole,  and  l'ociability.  This  afiembly 
alfo  nominates  the  alcalde  major  of  the  Indians,  who 
muft  be  a governor  of  one  of  the  Indian  towns  within 
five  leagues  of  the  city ; and  has  under  him  other 
inferior  alcaldes  for  the  civil  government  of  it.  And 
this  alcalde  major,  together  with  the  others,  are  little 
more  than  the  alguazils,  or  officers  of  the  corregidor  ory 
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Ordinary  alcaldes  of  the  city  j tho’,  at  fir  ft,  they  were 
inverted  with  much  greater  power.  Befides  thefe> 
here  are  others  called  alcaldes  de  harrieros,  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  is  to  provide  mules,  &c.  for  travellers.  And 
tho’  all  thefe  are  fubordinate  to  the  alcalde  major,  yet 
he  has  very  little  authority  over  them. 

The  cathedral  chapter  confifts  of  the  bifliop,  dean, 
archdeacon,  chanter,  treafurer,  a doctoral,  a peneten- 
tiary,  a magiftral,  three  canons  by  prefentation,  four 
prebends,  and  two  demi-prebends,  with  the  following 
revenues.  That  of  the  bifhop  24,000  dollars  ; the 
dean  2500 ; the  four  fucceeding  dignitaries  2000  each ; 
the  canons  x 500  each ; the  prebends  boo,  and  the  de- 
mi-prebends 420.  This  church  was  eredted  into  a ca- 
thedral in  the  year  1545  ; and  among  other  feftivals 
are  celebrated  in  it,  with  amazing  magnificence,  thofe 
of  Corpus  Chrifti,  and  the  conception  of  our  Lady, 
when  all  the  courts,  offices,  and  perfons  of  eminence 
never  fail  to  aftift;  But  the  Angular  pomp  of  the  pro- 
ceffion  of  the  hoft  in  the  former,  and  the  dances  of  the 
Indians,  muft  not  be  omitted.  Every  houfe  of  the 
ftreets  through  which  it  partes,  are  adorned  with  rich 
hangings  •,  and  fuperb  triumphal  arches  are  eredted, 
with  altars  at  ftated  diftances,  and  higher  than  the 
houfes,  on  which,  as  on  the  triumphal  arches,  the 
fpeftator  fees  with  admiration  immenfe  quantities  of 
wrought  plate,  and  jewels,  dilpofed  in  fuch  an  elegant 
manner  as  to  render  the  whole  even  more  pleafing  than 
the  aftonifhing  quantity  of  riches.  This  fplendor,  to- 
gether with  the  magnificent  drefies  of  the  perfons  who 
affift  at  the  proceffion,  render  the  whole  extremely  fo- 
lemn,  and  the  pomp  and  decorum  are  both  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  ceremony. 

With  regard  to  the  dances,  it  is  a cuftom,  both 
-among  the  parifhes  of  Quito  and  all  thofe  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  the  prieft,  a month  before  the  celebration  of 
the  feafts;  feledts  a number  of  Indians,  who  are  to  be 
the  dancers.  Thefe  immediately  begin  to  practice 
■Yol.  1.  T the 
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the  dances  they  ufed  before  their  converfion  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  mufick  is  a pipe  and  tabor,  and  the ' 
moll  extraordinary  of  their  motions  fome  aukward  ca- 
pers * in  fhort,  the  whole  is  little  to  the  tafte  of  an  Eu- 
ropean. Within  a fews  days  of  the  folemnity  they 
drefs  themfelves  in  a doublet,  a fhirt,  and  a woman’s 
petticoat,  adorned  in  the  fineft  manner  poflible.  Over 
their  (lockings  they  wear  a kind  of  pinked  bulkins,  on 
which  are  fattened  a great  number  of  bells.  Their 
head  and  face  they  cover  with  a kind  of  mafk,  form- 
ed of  ribbands  of  Several  colours.  Drefled  in  this  fan- 
taftical  garb,  they  proudly  call  themfelves  angels, 
unite  in  companies  of  eight  or  ten,  and  Spend,  the 
whole  day  in  roving  about  the  ftreets,  highly  delight- 
ed with  the  gingling  of  their  bells,  and  frequendy 
flop  and  dance  to  gain  the  applaufes  of  the  ignorant 
multitude,  who  are  flrangers  to  elegant  dancing.  But 
what  is  really  Surprizing,  is,  that  without  any  pay, 
or  view  of  intereft,  unleSs  they  think  it  a religous  duty, 
they  continue  this  exerciSe  a whole  fortnight  before  the 
grand  feftival,  and  a month  after  it;,  without  mind- 
ing either  their  labour  or  families  ; rambling  about 
and  dancing  the  whole  day  without  being  either  tired 
or  difgulted,  tho’  the  number  of  their  admirers  daily 
decreafe,  and  the  applaufe  is  turned  into  ridicule,  , 

The  fame  drefe  is  worn  by  them  in  other  procefli- 
ons,  and  at  the  bull-feafts,  when  they  are  excufed 
from  labour,  and  therefore  highly  pleaied  with  them. 

The  corporation  and  cathedral  chapter,  keep,  by 
vow,  two  annual  feftivals  in  honour  of  two  images  of 
the  Virgin,  which  are  placed  in  the  villages  of  Guapu- 
lo  and  Quinche,  belonging  to  this  jurifdiftion.  They 
are  brought  w'ith  great  folemnity  to  Quito,  where  a 
feftival  is  celebrated,  with  great  magnificence  and  re- 
joicing, and  is  fucceeded  by  nine  days  devotion,  the 
audience  and  other  courts  affifting  at  the  feftival.  The 
ftatues  are,  afterwards  returned  with  the  fame  folem- 
nity to  their  refpedive  churches,  the  firft  of  which  is  ] 
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one  league  from  Quito,  and  the  other  fix.  Thele  fef- 
tivals  are  held  in  commemoration  of  the  mercy  and 
afiiftancc  vouchlafed  by  the  holy  Virgin  at  the  time  of 
an  earthquake,  and  terrible  ejections  from  Pichincha, 
by  which  Latacunga,  Hambato,  and  a great  part  of 
Riobamba,  were  utterly  defixoyed  ; while  the  pray- 
ers offered  up  at  Quito  to  the  holy  Virgin,  induced 
her  to  interpofe  in  lb  fingular  a manner,  that  not  the 
lead  misfortune  attended  this  city,  tho’  apparently  in 
equal  danger  with  thofe  which  differed. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Quito. 

THIS  city  is  very  populous,  and  has  among  its 
inhabitants  fome  families  of  high  rank  and  did- 
tinftion  ; tho’  their  number  is  but  linall  confidering 
its  extent,  the  poorer  clal's  bearing  here  too  great  a 
proportion.  The  former  are  the  defendants  either  of 
the  original  conquerors,  or  of  prefidents,  auditors,  or 
other  perlons  of  character,  who  at  different  times  came 
over  from  Spain  invefted  with  fome  lucrative  poll,  and 
have  (till  preferred  their  luftre  both  of  tvealth  and 
defeent  by  intermarriages,  without  intermixing  with 
meaner  families,  tho’  famous  for  their  riches. 

The  commonalty  may  be  divided  into  four  dalles, 
Spaniards  or  Whites,  Meftizos,  Indians  or  natives, 
and  Negroes,  with  their  progeny.  Thefe  laft  are  net 
proportionally  fo  numerous  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Indies  •,  occafioned  by  it  being  fomething  inconveni- 
ent to  bring  Negroes  to  Quito,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  agriculture  being  generally  performed  by  Indians. 

The  name  of  Spaniard  here  has  a different  meaning 
from  that  of  Chapiton  or  European,  as  properly  figni- 
fying  a perfon  defeended  from  a Spaniard  without  a 
mixture  of  blood.  Many  Meftizos,  from  the  advan- 
tage of  a frelh  complexion,  appear  to  be  Spaniards  more 
T 2 than 
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than  thofe  who  are  fo  in  reality  *,  and  from  only  this  for- 
tuitous advantage  are  accounted  as  fudi.  The  Whites, 
according  to  this  conftru&ion  of  the  word,  may  be 
confideied  as  one  fixtli  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Meftizos  are  the  defcendants  of  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  and  are  to  be  confidered  here  in  the  fame  dif- 
ferent degrees  between  the  Negroes  and  W7hites,  as 
before  at  Carthagena  ; but  with  this  difference,  that 
at  Quito  the  degrees  of  Meftizos  are  not  carried  fo  far 
back,  for  even  in  the  iecond  or  third  generations,  when 
they  acquire  the  European  colour,  they  are  confider- 
-ed  as  Spaniards.  The  complexion  of  the  Meftizos  is 
fwarthy  and  reddifh,  but  not  of  that  red  common  in 
the  fair  Mulattoes.  This  is  the  firft  degree,  or  the 
immediate  ifliie  of  a Spaniard  and  Indian.  Some  are, 
however,  equally  tawny  with  the  Indians  themfelves, 
tho’  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  them  by  their  beards : 
while  others  -on  the  contrary  have  fo  fine  a complexi- 
on that  they  might  pafs  for  Whites,  were  if  not  for 
fome  figns,  which  betray  them  when  viewed  attentive- 
ly. Among  thefe  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  lownefs  of 
the  forehead,  which  often  leaves  but  a fmall  fpace  be- 
tween their  hair  and  eye-brows  ; at  die  fame  time  the 
hair  grows  remarkably  forward  on  the  temples,  ex- 
tending to  the  lower  part  of  the  ear.  Befides  the  hair 
itfelf  is  harfh,  lank,  coarfe,  and  very  black  •,  their 
pole  very  fmall,  thin,  and  has  a little  rifing  on  the  mid- 
dle, from  whence  it  forms  a fmall  curve,  terminat- 
ing in  a point,  bending  towards  the  upper  lip.  Thefe 
marks,  befides  fome  dark  fpots  on  the  body,  are  fo 
conftant  and  invariable  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to 
conceal  the  fallacy  of  their  complexion.  The  Mefti- 
zos may  be  reckoned  a third  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  nextclafs  is  the  Indians,  who  form  about  an- 
other third ; and  the  others,  who  are  about  one  fixth, 
are  the  cafts.  Thefe  four  clafies,  according  to  the 
moft  authentic  accounts  taken  from  the  parirn  regif- 
rer-,  amount  to  between  50  and  60,000  perfons,  of  all 
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ages,  fexes,  and  ranks.  If  among  thefe  clafles  the 
Spaniards,  as  is  natural  to  think,  are  the  moft  emi- 
nent for  riches,  rank,  and  power,  it  muft  at  the  fame 
time  be  owned,  however  melancholy  the  truth  may  ap- 
pear, they  are  in  proportion  the  moft  poor,  miiera- 
ble  and  diftrefled  ; they  refufe  to  apply  themfelves  to 
any  mechanic  bufinefs,  confidering  it  as  a dilgrace  to 
that  quality  they  fo  highly  value  themfelves  upon, 
which  confifts  in  not  being  black,  brown,  or  of  a cop- 
per-colour. The  Meftizos,  whofe  pride  is  regulated 
by  prudence,  readily  apply  themfelves  to  arts  and 
trades,  but  chufe  thofe  of  the  greateft  repute,  as 
painting,  fculpture,  and  the  like,  leaving  the  meaner 
fort  to  the  Indians.  They  are  obferved  to  excel  in  all, 
particularly  painting  and  fculpture  •,  in  the  former  a 
Meftizo  called  Miguel  de  Santiago  acquired  great  re- 
putation, fome  of  his  works  being  ftili  preferved  and 
highly  valued,  while  others  were  carried  even  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  honoured  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
plaufes  of  the  vertuofi.  They  are  remarkably  ready 
and  excellent  at  imitation,  copying  being  indeed  beft 
adapted  to  their  phlegmatic  genius.  And  what  ren- 
ders their  exquifite  performances  ftili  more  admi- 
rable is,  that  they  are  deftitute  of  many  of  the  inftru- 
ments  and  tools  requifite  to  perform  them  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  But  with  thefe  talents 
they  are  fo  excdfively  indolent  and  flothful,  that  in- 
ftead  of  working,  they  often  loiter  about  the  ftreets  dur- 
ing the  whole  day.  The  Indians,  who  are  generally 
Ihoemakers,  bricklayers,  weavers,  and  the  like,  are  not 
- more  induftrious.  Of  thefe  the  moft  aCtive  and  tracta- 
ble are  the  barbers,  and  phlebotomifts,  who  in  their 
refpeCtive  callings  are  equal  to  the  moft  expert  hands 
in  Europe.  The  Ihoemakers,  on  the  other  hand,  dif- 
tinguilh  themfelves  by  fuch  fupinenefs  and  floth,  that 
very  often  you  have  no  other  way  left  to  procure  the 
Ihoes  you  have  befpoke,  than  to  procure  materials, 
feize  on  the  Indian,  and  lock  him  up  till  they  are  fi- 
T 3 nilhed. 
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nifhed.  This  is  indeed  partly  owing  to  a wrong  cuf- 
tom  of  paying  for  the  work  before  it  is  done  •,  and  when 
the  Indian  has  once  got  the  money,  he  fpends  it  all 
in  chicha  *,  fo  that  while  the  money  lafts  he  is  never 
fober-,  and  it  is  natural  to  think  that  it  will  not  be  eafy 
afterwards  to  prevail  on  him  to  work  for  what  he  has 
Ipcnt. 

The  drefs  here  is  fomething  different  from  that  ufed 
in  Spain,  but  lefs  fo  in  that  of  the  men  than  in  that  of 
the  women.  The  former  who  wear  a black  cloak  have 
tinder  it  a long  coat,  reaching  down  to  their  knees, 
with  a clofe  fleeve,  open  at  the  fide,  without  folds  ; 
and  along  the  feams  of  the  body,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  fleeves,  are  button  holes,  and  two  rows  of  buttons 
for  ornament.  In  every  other  particular  people  of 
fortune  affeft  great  magnificence  in  their  drefs,  wearing 
the  fineft  cloths,  and  other  woollen  or  filk  ftuffs,  and 
very  commonly  gold  and  filver  tiffues. 

The  Meftizos  in  general  wear  a blue  cloth  manu- 
faftured  in  this  country.  And  tho’  the  loweft  elafs  of 
Spaniards  are  very  ambitious  of  diftinguifhing  them- 
felves  from  them,  either  by  the  colour  or  fafhion  of 
the  clothes,  little  difference  is  to  be  feen  betwixt 
them. 

The  mod  fingular  drefs,  with  regard  to  its  mean-* 
nefs,  is  that  of  the  Indians,  which  confifts  only  of  white 
cotton  drawers,  made  eitherfrem  the  ftuffs  of  the  coun- 
try, or  from  other  brought  from  Europe.  They  come 
down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  where  they  hang  loofe, 
and  are  edged  with  a lace  fuitable  to  the  ftuff.  The 
ufe  of  a fhirt  is  fupplied  by  a black  cotton  frock,  wove 
by  the  natives.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  a lack,  with 
three  openings  at  the  bottom,  one  in  the  middle  for 
the  head,  and  the  others  at  the  corners  for  the  arms, 
and  thus  covers  their  naked  bodies  down  to  the  knees. 
Over  this  is  a capifayo,  a kind  of  ferge  cloak,  having 

* A k,ind  of  beer  or  ale  made  of  maize,  and  very  intoxicating. 
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a hole  in  the  middle  for  putting  the  head  through, 
and  a hat,  made  by  the  natives.  This  is  their  gene- 
ral drefs,  and  which  they  never  lay  afide,  not  even 
While  they  deep.  And  ufe  has  fo  inured  them  to  the 
Weather,  that  without  any  additional  doathing  or  co- 
vering for  their  legs  or  feet,  they  travel  In  the  coldeft 
parts  with  the  fame  readinefs  as  in  the  warmeft. 

The  Indians  who  have  acquired  fome  fortune,  par* 
ticularly  the  barbers  and  phlebotomifts,  are  very  care- 
ful to  diltinguifh  themfelves  from  their  countrymen, 
both  by  the  finenefsof  their  drawers,  and  alfo  by  wear- 
ing a fhirt,  tho’  without  (leeves.  Round  the  neck  of 
this  lhirt  they  wear  a lace  four  or  five  fingers  irr 
breadth,  hanging  entirely  round  like  a kind  of  ruff* 
or  band.  One  favourite  piece  of  finery  is  filver  or'’ 
gold  buckles  for  their  ffroes  ; but  they  wear  no  ftock- 
ings  or  other  coverings  on  their  legs.  Inftead  of  the’ 
mean  capifeyo  they  wear  a cloak  of  fine  cloth,  ahd 
often  adorned  with  gold  or  filver  lace. 

The  drefs  of  the  ladies  of  the  firft  rank  confifts  of 
a petticoat  already  defcribed  in  our  account  of  Guaya- 
quil. On  the  upper  parts  of  their  body  they  weaf 
a fhift,  on  that  a loofe  jacket  laced,  and  over1 
all  a kind  of  bays  j but  made  into  no  form,  being 
worn  juft  as  cut  from  the  piece.  Every  part  of  their 
drefs,  is,  as  it  were,  covered  with  lace  ; and  thofe  which 
they  wear  on  days  of  ceremony,  are  always  of  the  rich-* 
eft  fluffs,  with  a profufion  of  ornaments.  Their  hair 
is  generally  made  up  in  trefles,  which  they  form  in- 
to a kind  of  crofs,  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; tying  a 
rich  ribband,  called  balaca,  twice  round  their  heads, 
and  with  the  ends  form  a kind  of  rofe  at  their  tem- 
ples. Thefe  rofes  are  intermixed  with  diamonds  and 
flowers,  and  have  averypleafing  effett.  When  they 
go  to  church  they  fometimes  wear  a full  petticoat  5, 
but  the  the  moft  ufual  drefs  on  thefe  occafions  is  the 
veil. 

The  Meftizo  women  affeft  to  drefa  jrt  the  fame! 
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manner  as  the  Spanifh,  tho’  they  cannot  equal  them  in 
the  richnefs  of  their  fluffs.  The  meaner  fort  wear  no 
fhoes,  but  go  barefooted,  like  the  men  of  the  poorer 
clafs.  Two  kinds  of  dreffes  are  worn  by  the  Indian 
women  ; but  both  of  them  made  in  the  fame  plain 
manner  with  thofe  worn  by  the  men  : the  whole  con- 
fifting  of  a fhort  petticoat  and  a veil  of  American  bays. 
The  drei’s  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  Indian  women,  is  in 
effect  only  a bag,  of  the  fame  make  and  fluff  as  the 
frocks  of  the  men,  and  called  anaco.  This  they  faf- 
ten  on  the  fhoulders  with  two  large  pins  called  tupu, 
and  by  corruption  topo.  The  only  particular  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  frock  is,  that  it  is  fomething 
longer,  reaching  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  faf- 
Tened  round  the  wafte  with  a kind  of  girdle.  Inflead  of 
a veil,  they  wear  about  their  neck  a piece  of  the  fame 
coarfe  fluff  died  black,  and  called  Lliella  ■,  but  their 
arms  and  legs  are  wholly  naked.  Such  is  the  habit 
with  which  the  lower  clals  of  Indian  women  are. con- 
tented. 

The  caciqueffes  or  Indian  women  who  are  married 
to  the  alcaldes  majors,  governors,  and  others,  are  care- 
ful to  diflinguifh  themfelves  from  the  common  peo- 
ple by  their  habits,  which  is  a mixture  of  the  two  for- 
mer, being  a petticoat  of  bays  adorned  with  ribbands  j 
over  this  inflead  of  the  anaco,  they  wear  a kind  of 
black  manteau,  called  acfo.  It  is  wholly  open  on  one 
fide,  plaited  from  top  to  bottom,  and  generally  fatten- 
ed round  the  wafte  with  a girdle.  Inflead  of  the  fcanty 
J-Jiella  which  the  common  Indian  women  wear  hang- 
ing from  their  fhoulders,  thefe  appear  in  one  much 
fuller,  and  all  over  plaited,  hanging  down  from  the 
back  part  of  their  head  almoft  to  the  bottom  of  the 
petticoat.  This  they  faften  before  with  a large  filver 
bodkin,  called  alfo  tupu,  like  thofe  ufed  in  the  anaco, 
Their  head-drefs  is  a piece  of  fine  linen  curioufly  plait- 
ed,' and  the  end  hanging  down  behind  : this  they  cal} 
folia,  and  is  WQfn  both  for  diftindllbn  and  ornament, 
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and  to  preferve  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  •,  and 
thefe  ladies,  that  their  fuperiority  may  not  be  called  in 
queftion,  never  appear  abroad  without  fhoes.  This 
drefs,  together  with  that  univerfally  worn  by  Indians, 
whether  men  or  women,  are  the  very  fame  with  that 
ufed  in  the  time  of  Yncas,  for  the  propriety  of  dif- 
tjnguifhing  the  feveral  claffes.  The  Caciques  at  pre- 
fent  uie  no  other  than  that  worn  by  the  more  wealthy  ' 
Meftizos,  namely,  the  cloak  and  hat ; but  the  fhoes 
are  what  chiefly  diftinguifhes  them  from  the  common 
Indians. 

The  men,  both  Creoles  and  Spaniards,  are  well 
made,  of  a proper  ftature,  and  of  a lively  and  agree- 
able countenanaee.  The  Meftizos,  in  general,  are 
alfo  well  made,  often  taller  than  the  ordinary  fize,  ve- 
ry robuft,  and  have  an  agreeable  air.  The  Indians, 
both  merj  and  women,  are  generally  low,  but  well 
proportioned,  and  very  ftrong ; tho’  more  natural  de- 
feats are  to  be  obferved  among  them  than  in  the  other 
claffes  of  the  human  fpecies:  fome  are  remarkably 
' fhort,  fome  ideots,  dumb  and  blind,  and  others  defi- 
cient in  fome  of  their  limbs.  Their  hair  is  generally 
thick  and  long,  which  they  wear  loofe  on  their  fhoul- 
ders,  never  tying  or  tucking  it  up,  even  when  they  go 
to  deep.  But  the  Indian  women  plait  theirs  behind  with 
ribband,  and  the  part  before  they  cut  a little  above  the 
eye  brows  from  one  ear  to  another  •,  which  form  of 
hair  they  call  urcu,  and  are  fo  fond  of  this  natu- 
ral ornament,  that  the  greateft  affront  poflible  to  be 
offered  to  an  Indian  of  either  fex,  is  to  cut  off  their 
hair  ; for  whatever  corporal  punifhment  their  maf- 
ters  think  proper  to  inftift  on  them,  they  bear  with 
a dutiful  tranquility,  but  this  is  a difgrace  they  never 
forgive  ; and  accordingly  it  was  found  neceffary  for 
the  government  to  interpofe,  and  limit  this  punifh- 
ment to  the  mod  enormous  crimes.  The  colour  of 
their  hair  is  generally  a deep  black  •,  it  is  lank,  harfh, 
and  as  coarfe  as  that  of  horfes,  The  Meftizos,  on 
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the  other  hand,  by  way  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves 
from  the  Indians,  cut  off  their  hair  ; but  the  women 
do  not  in  this  refpeCt  follow  the  example  of  their  huf- 
bands.  The  Indians  have  no  beard,  and  the  greateft 
alteration  occafioned  by  their  arriving  at  years  of  ma- 
turity, is  only  a few  ftraggling  hairs  on  the  chin,  but 
.fo  fhort  and  thin,  as  never  to  require  the  afliftance  of 
the  razor ; nor  have  either  males  or  females  any  in- 
dications of  the  age  of  puberty. 

The  youths  of  family  are  here  intruded  in  philo- 
fophy  and  divinity,  and  fome  proceed  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  civil  law,  but  follow  that  profeflion  with  reluctance. 
In  thefe  fciences  they  demonstrate  a great  deal  of  judg- 
ment and  vivacity,  but  are  very  deficient  in  hiftorical 
and  political  knowledge,  as  well  as  other  fciences,  which 
improve  the  human  underftanding,  and  carry  it  to  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection  not  otherwife  attainable. 
This  is  however  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault ; be- 
ing owing  to  the  want  of  proper  perfons  to  inftruCt 
them  i for  with  regard  to  thofe  who  vifit  this  coun- 
try on  commerical  affairs,  their  minds  have  gene- 
rally another  turn,  and  their  whole  time  is  devoted  to 
acquire  riches.  Thus  after  feven  or  eight  years  of 
fcholaftic  inftru&ion,  their  knowledge  is  very  limit- 
ed i tho’  endowed  with  geniufes  capable  of  making 
the  greateft  progrefs  in  the  fciences. 

In  the  women  of  rank  here,  their  beauty  is  blend- 
ed with  a graceful  carriage,  and  an  amiable  temper ; 
qualities  indeed  common  to  the  whole  fex  in  this  part 
of  America.  Their  children  are  always  educated  un- 
der their  own  eyes,  tho’  little  to  their  advantage,  their 
extreme  fondnefs  preventing  them  from  feeing  thofe 
vices  which  fo  often  bring  youth  to  ruin  and  infamy  ; 
nor  it  is  uncommon  for  them  to  endeavour  to  hide 
the  vices  of  the  fon  from  the  knowledge  of  the  father; 
and  in  cafe  of  detection,  to  interpofe  paffionately  in 
defence  of  their  favourite,  in  order  to  prevent  his  be- 
ing properly  corrected. 

This 
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This  country  is  obferved  to  abound  more  in  wo- 
men than  men,  a circumftancethe  more  remarkable,  as 
thole  caufes  which  in  Europe  induce  men  to  leave  their 
country,  namely,  travelling,  commerce,  and  war,  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  fubfift  here.  Numbers  of  families 
may  befound  in  this  country,  that  have  a greatvariety 
of  daughters,  but  not  one  fon  among  them.  Na- 
ture alio  in  the  male  fex,  efpecially  thofe  who  have 
been  tenderly  brought  up,  begins  to  decay  at  the  age 
of  thirty  •,  whereas  the  females  rather  enjoy  a more 
confirmed  ftate  of  health  and  vigour.  The  caufe  of 
this  may,  in  a great  meafure,  be  owing  to  the  climate ; 
food  may  alfo  contribute  to  it ; but  the  principal  caufe, 
I make  no  doubt,  is  their  early  intemperance  and  vo- 
luptuoufnefs  ; this  debilitates  the  ftomach,  fo  that  the 
organs  of  digeftion  cannot  perform  their  proper  office  j 
and  accordingly  many  eonftantly  ejeft  their  vidtuals 
an  hour  or  two  after  their  meals.  Whether  this  be 
owing  to  a cuftom  now  become  natural,  or  forced, 
the  day  they  fail  of  fuch  ejeftion,  they  are  fure  to 
find  themfelves  indifpofed.  But  amidft  all  their  weak- 
nefies  and  indifpofitions  they  live  the  general  time, 
and  many  even  arrive  at  a very  advanced  age. 

The  only  employment  of  perfons  of  rank,  who  are 
not  ecclefiaftics,  is  from  time  to  time  to  vilit  their  ef- 
tates  or  chacaras,  where  they  refide  during  the  time  of 
harveft  ; but  very  few  of  them  ever  apply  themfelves 
to  commerce,  indolently  permitting  that  lucrative 
branch  to  be  poflefied  entirely  by  the  Chapitones  or 
Europeans,  who  travel  about  the  country,  and  purfue 
their  intereft  with  great  affiduity.  Within  the  city, 
however,  fome  few  Creoles  and  Meltizos  fo  far  over- 
come their  indolent  difpofitions  as  to  keep  {hops. 

The  want  of  proper  employments,  together  with 
the  fioth  fo  natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country* 
and  the  great  negleft  of  education  in  the  common  peo- 
ple, are  the  natural  parents  of  that  fondnefs  fo  re- 
markable in  thefe  parts  for  balls  and  entertainments  ; 
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and  thefe  at  Quito,  are  both  very  frequent,  and  car- 
ried to  fuch  a degree  of  licentioufn'efs  and  audacity, 
as  cannot  be  thought  of  without  deteftation  ; not  to 
mention  the  many  tumults  and  quarrels  which  thence 
derive  their  origin.  But  fuch  brutality  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  natural  confequence  of  the  rum  and  chi- 
cha,  which  on  thefe  occafions  are  drank  in  enormous 
quantities.  It  mull  however  be  remembered,  that  no 
perlon  of  any  rank  or  character  is  ever  feen  at  thele 
meetings,  their  feftivity  being  conducted  with  the 
ftridleft  decency  and  decorum. 

Rum  is  commonly  drank  here  by  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  tho’  very  moderately  by  thofe  of  fafhion  ; par- 
ticularly at  entertainments,  when  it  is  made  into  a 
kind  of  cordial.  They  prefer  it  to  wine,  which  they 
fay  difagrees  with  them.  The  Chapitones  alfo  accuf- 
tom  themfelves  to  this  liquor  ; wine,  which  is  brought 
from  Lima,  being  very  lcarce  and  dear  ; but  their  fa- 
vourite liquor  is  brandy,  brought  alfo  from  Lima, 
and  is  lefs  inflarr.mative  than  rum.  The  dilorders  arif- 
ing  from  the  exceffive  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  are 
chiefly  feen  among  the  Meftizos,  who  are  continually 
drinking,  while  they  are  mailers  of  any  money.  The 
lower  clafs  of  women  among  the  Creoles  and  Mefti- 
zos, are  alfo  exceflively  adidled  to  the  fame  fpecies  of 
debauchery , and  are  able  to  drink  a much  larger 
quantity  of  thefe  ardent  fpirits  than  feems  natural  to 
their  fex. 

Another  common  liquor  in  this  country  is  the 
mate,  which  anfwers  to  tea  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  tho’  the 
method  of  preparing  and  drinking  it  is  fomething  diffe- 
rent. It  is  made  from  an  herb,  which,  in  all  thefe  parts 
of  America,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Paraguay,  as 
being  the  produce  of  that  country.  Some  of  it  is  put 
into  a calebafh  tipped  with  filver,  called  here  mate  or 
totumo,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fugar,  and  feme 
cold  water,  to  macerate  it.  After  it  has  continued  in 
this  manner  feme  time,  the  calebalb  is  filled  with  boil- 
ing 
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ing  water,  and  the  herb  being  reduced  to  a powder,  they 
drink  the  liquor  thro’  a pipe  fixed  in  the  calebafh,  and 
having  a ftrainer  before  the  end  of  it.  In  this  man- 
ner the  calebafh  is  filled  fevefal  times  with  water  and 
frefh  fupplies  of  fugar,  till  the  herb  fubfides  to  the 
bottom,  a fufficient  indication  that  a frefh  quantity  is 
wanting.  It  is  alfo  ufual  to  fqueeze  into  the  liquor  a 
few  drops  of  the  juice  of  lemons  or  Seville  oranges, 
mixed  with  fome  perfumes  from  odoriferous  flowers. 
This  is  their  ufual  drink  in  the  morning  faffing,  and 
many  ufe  it  alfo  as  their  evening  regale.  I have  no- 
thing to  objetft  againft  the  falubrity  and  ufe  of  this  li- 
quor ; but  the  manner  of  drinking  it  is  certainly  very 
indelicate,  the  whole  company  drinking  fucceflively 
thro’  the  fame  pipe.  Thus  the  mate  is  carried  feveral 
times  round  the  company,  till  all  are  fatisfied.  The 
Chapitones  make  very  little  ufe  of  it ; but  among  the 
Creoles  it  is  the  higheft  enjoyment ; fo  that  even  when 
they  travel,  they  never  fail  to  carry  with  them  a fuffi- 
cient quantity  of  it.  This  may  indeed  be  owing  in 
fome  meafure  to  the  difpatch  and  facility  with  which 
it  is  prepared  •,  but  till  they  have  taken  their  dofe  of 
mate  they  never  eat. 

There  is  no  vice  to  which  idlenefs  is  not  a preli- 
minary •,  nor  is  doth  ever  unaccompanied  with  fome 
vice  or  other.  What  muff  then  be  the  ftate  of  mora- 
lity in  a country,  where  the  greateft  part  of  the  peo- 
ple'have  no  work,  employment,  or  calling  to  take  up 
their  thoughts  ; nor  any  idea  of  intellectual  entertain- 
ment. The  prevalence  of  drunkennefs  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  the  deftruftive  vice  of  gaming 
is  equally  common.  But  in  the  latter,  perfons  of  rank 
and  opulence,  whofe  example  is  always  followed,  have 
, led  the  way ; and  their  inferiors  have  umverfally  fol- 
lowed in  their  deftruftive  paths,  to  the  ruin  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  breach  of  conjugal  affection  ; fome  Jofing 
their  flocks  in  trade,  others  the  very  clothes  from 
their  backs,  and  af  terwards  thofe  belonging  to  their 
: 2 wives. 
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wives,  rifldng  the  latter  to  recover  their  own.  This 
propenfity  in  the  Indians  for  naming  has  by  fome  been 
imputed  to  caufes,  in  which  I can  perceive  no  manner 
of  relation.  To  me  it  plainly  appears  owing  to  the 
exceffive  leifure  of  fome,  who  know  not  how  to  fpend 
their  time,  and  to  the  natural  (loth  and  idlenels  of 
others. 

The  common  people  and  Indians  are  greatly  adifled 
to  theft,  in  which  it  muft  be  owned  they  are  very  artful 
and  dextrous.  The  domeftics  alfo  cannot  be  laid  to 
be  entirely  free  from  this  fault,  which  is  attend- 
ed with  the  inconvenience  of  referve  and  fufpicion  on 
the  part  of  their  mailer.  The  Meltizos  do  not  want 
for  audacity  in  any  of  theft  or  robbery,  tho’  in  them- 
felves  arrant  cowards.  Thus  even  at  an  unfeafonable 
hour,  they  will  not  venture  to  attack  any  one  in  the 
ftreet  ; but  their  common  practice  is  to  fnatch  off  the 
perfons  hat,  and  immediately  feek  their  fafety  in  their 
flight ; fo  that  before  the  perfon  robbed  can  recover 
himfelf  the  thief  is  out  of  fight.  However  trifling 
this  may  feem,  yet  fometimes  the  capture  is  very  con- 
fiderable,  the  hats  generally  worn  by  perfons  of  any 
rank,  and  even  by  the  wealthy  citizens  when  drefled  irt 
their  cloaks,  are  of  White  beaver,  and  of  themfelves 
worth  15  or  20  dollars  or  more  of  the  Quito  curren- 
cy, befides  a hatband  of  gold  or  filver  lace,  fattened 
with  a gold  buckle  fet  with  diamonds  or  emeralds. 
It  is  very  rare  that  any  fuch  thing  as  a robbery  on  the 
highway  is  heard  of;  and  even  thefe  maybe  rather 
accounted  houfebreaking,  as  they  are  either  committed 
by  die  carriers  themfelves  or  their  fervants.  In  order 
to  execute  their  moft  remarkable  pieces  of  villainy 
within  the  city,  they  fet  fire,  during  the  darknefs  of 
the  night,  to  the  doors  of  fuch  Ihops  or  warehoufes, 
where  they  flatter  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  find- 
ing fome  fpecie ; and  having  made  a hole  fufficiendy 
large  for  a man  to  creep  through,  one  of  them  enters 
die  houfe,  while  the  others  ftand  before  the  hole  to 
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conceal  their  accomplice,  and  to  receive  what  he  hands 
out  to  them.  In  order  to  prevent  fuch  praftipes,  the 
principal  traders  are  at  the  expence  of  keeping  a guard, 
which  patroles  all  night  thro’  the  ftreets  where  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  are  moll  to  be  apprehended  ; and 
thus  the  Ihops  are  fecured  ; for  in  cafe  any  houfe  or 
fhop  is  broke  open,  the  commander  of  the  guard  is 
obliged  to  make  good  the  damage  received. 

Neither  the  Indians,  Meftizos,  or  any  of  the  low- 
eft  clafs  of  people,  think  the  taking  any  eatables  a rob- 
bery ; and  the  Indians  have  a particular  rule  of  con- 
duit in  their  operations,  namely,  if  one  of  them  happens 
to  be  in  a room  where  there  are  feveral  vellels  of  filver, 
or  other  valuable  effedts,  he  advances  very  (lowly,  and 
with  the  utmoft  circumfpeftion  not  to  be  feen,  and 
ufually  takes  only  one  piece,  and  that  the  leaft  valua- 
ble, imagining  that  it  will  not  be  fo  foan  milled  as  if 
he  had  taken  feveral  pieces,  or  one  of  greater  price ; and 
if  detected  in  the  very  fail,  he  Fefolutely  denies  it, 
with  a yanga,  a very  exprellive  word  in  his  language, 
and.  now  often  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  of  this  country, 
fignifying  that  it  was  done  without  any  neceflity,  with- 
out any  profit,  without  any  bad  intendon.  It  is  in- 
deed a word  of  fuch  extent  in  difculpating,  that  there 
is  no  crime  to  which  it  is  not  applicable, with  regard 
to  the  acquittal  of  the  delinquent.  If  an  Indian  has 
not  been  feen  in  the  very  fail,  be  the  circumftances 
ever  fo  plain  againft  him,  the  theft  can  never  be  af- 
certajned,  no  Indian  having  ever  been  known  to  con- 
fefs.  ' V 

In  Quito,  and  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  its  pro- 
vince, different  dialedts  are  fpoken,  Spanifh  being  no 
l?fs  common  than  the  Inga.  The  Creoles,  in  particu- 
lar, ufe  the  latter  equal  with  the  former,  but  both  are 
confiderably  adulterated  with  borrowed  words  and  ex- 
preflions.  The  firft  language  generally  fpoken  by  chil- 
dren is  the  Inga,  the  nurfes  being  Indians,  many  of  whom 
do  not  underftand  a word  of  Spanifh.  Thus  the  chil- 
dren 
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dren  being  firft  ufed  to  the  Indian  pronunciation,  the 
impreflion  is  fo  ftrong  on  their  minds,  that  few  can  be 
taught  to  i’peak  the  Spanifh  language  before  they  are  five 
or  fix  years  old  •,  and  the  corruption  adheres  fo  ftron'gly 
to  them,  that  they  fpeak  a jargon  compofed  of  both  ; 
an  impropriety  which  all'o  gains  ground  among  the 
Europeans,  and  even  perfons  of  rank  when  they  be- 
gin to  underftand  the  language  of  the  country.  But 
what  is  ftill  more  inconvenient,  they  ufe  improper 
words,  fo  that  a Spaniard  himfelf  not  accuftomed  td 
their  dialed!  has  often  need  of  an  interpreter. 

The  fumptuous  manner  of  performing  the  I aft  of- 
fices to  the  dead,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  defcrip- 
tion  of  Carthagena,  is  frugal  and  fimple,  if  compared  ta 
that  ufed  at  Quito  and  all  itsjurifdi&ion.  Their  often- 
tation  is  fo  enormous  in  this  particular,  that  many  fami- 
lies of  credit  are  ruined  by  a prepofterous  emulation  of 
excelling  others.  The  inhabitants  may  therefore  be 
properly  faid  to  toil,  fcheme,  and  endure  the  greateft 
labour  and  fatigue,  merely  to  enable  their  fuccelfors  to 
bury  them  in  a pompous  manner.  The  deceafed  muft 
have  died  in  very  mean  circumftances  indeed,  if  all 
the  religious  communities,  together  with  the  chapter  of 
the  cathedral,  are  not  invited  to  his  funeral,  and  du- 
ring the  procefiion  the  bells  tolled  in  all  the  churches. 
After  the  body  is  committed  to  the  earth,  the  obfe- 
quies  are  performed  in  the  fame  expenfive  manner,  be- 
fides  the  anriiverfary  which  is  folemnized  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Another  remarkable  inftance  of  their 
vanity  is  never  to  bury  in  their  own  parifh-church  ; 
fo  that  any  one  feen  to  be  buried  in  that  manner  may 
be  concluded  to  have  been  of  the  loweft  clafs,  and  to 
have  died  wretchedly  poor.  The  cuftom  of  making  an 
offering,  either  at  the  obfequies  or  anniverfary,  is  ftill 
obferved,  and  generally  confifts  of  wine,  bread,  beafts  ■» 
or  fowls,  according  to  the  ability  or  inclination  of  the 
furvivor. 

Tho’  Quito  cannot  be  compared  to  the  other  cities 
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in  thefe  parts  for  riches,  yet  it  is  far  removed  from  po- 
verty. It  appears  from  ieveral  particulars  to  have 
been  in  a much  more  flourifhing  ftate ; but  at  pre- 
fent,  tho’  it  has  many  fubftantial  inhabitants,  yet  few 
of  them  are  of  diftinguiflied  wealth,  which,  in  gene- 
ral, confifts  in  landed  eftates,  applied  to  feveral  ufes, 
as  I fhall  fhew  in  the  fequel.  Here  are  alfo  no  very 
lplendid  fortunes  raifed  by  trade.  Confequently  ic 
may  be  inferred  that  the  city  is  neither  famous  for  ri- 
ches, nor  remarkable  for  its  poverty.  Here  are  in- 
deed confiderable  eftates,  tho’  their  prpduce  is  riot  at  all 
equal  to  their  extent.  But  the  commerce,  tho’  ftnall, 
is  continual.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  to  the  credit 
of  this  city,  that  the  more  wealthy  families  have  very 
large  quantities  of  plate,  which  is  daily  made  ufe  of ; 
and  thus  proportionally  thro’  the  feveral  clafles,  their 
tables  are  never  deftitute  of  one  piece  of  plate  at 
leaft. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  te?nperature  of  the  air  at  Quito  j dijlinSiion 
between  winter  and fummer ; inconveniences,  ad- 
vantages, and  diftenipers. 

TO  form  a right  judgment  of  the  happy  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  Quito,  experience  muft  be  made 
ufe  of  to  corredt  the  errors  which  would  arife  from  mere 
fpeculation  •,  as  without  that  unerring  guide,  or  the 
information  of  hiftory,  who  would  imagine,  that  in  the 
center  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  rather  under  the  equinoc- 
tial, not  only  the  heat  is  very  tolerable,  but  even,  in 
fome  parts,  the  cold  painful ; and  that  Others  enjoy 
all  the  delights  and  advantages  of  a perpetual  fpring, 
their  Helds  being  always  covered  with  verdure,  and 
enamelled  with  flowers  of  the  moft  lively  colours.' 
The  mildncfs  of  the  climate,  free  from  the  extremes 
Vol.  L U of 
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of  cold  arid  heat,  and  the  conftant  equality  of  the  nights 
and  days,  render  a country,  which  uninformed  reafon 
would,  from  its  fituation,  conclude  to  be  uninhabita- 
ble, pleafant  and  fertile : nature  has  here  fcattered  herblef- 
fings  with  fo  liberal  a hand,  that  this  country  furpafles 
thofe  of  the  temperate  zones,  where  the  vicifiitudes  of 
winter  and  fummer,  and  the  change  from  heat  to  cold, 
caufe  the  extremes  of  both  to  be  more  fenfibly  felt. 

The  method  taken  by  nature  to  render  this  coun- 
try a delightful  habitation,  confifts  in  an  aflemblage 
of  circumftances  of  which,  if  any  were  wanting,  it 
would  either  be  utterly  uninhabitable,  or  fubjeft  to  the 
greateft  inconveniences.  But  by  this  extraordinary 
aflemblage,  the  effeft  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  is  averted, 
and  the  heat  of  that  glorious  planet  moderated.  The 
principal  circumftance  in  this  aflemblage  is  its  elevat- 
ed fituation  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  ; or,  rather, 
of  the  whole  earth  •,  and  thus  not  only  the  reflection  of 
the  heat  is  diminifhed  ; but  by  the  elevation  of  this 
coilntry,  the  winds  are  more  fubtile,  congelation  moffc 
natural,  and  the  heat  abated.  Thefe  are  fuch  natural 
effects  as  muft  doubtlefs  be  attributed  to  its  fituation ; 
and  is  the  only  circumftance  from  whence  fuch  prodi- 
gies of  nature,  as  are  obferved  here,  can  proceed.  In . 
one  part  are  mountains  of  a ftupendous  height  and  mag- 
nitude, having  their  fummits  covered  with  fnow ; on 
the  other,  volcanoes  flaming  within,  while  their  fum- 
mits, cafms,  and  apertures  are  involved  in  ice.  The 
plains  are  temperate  ; the  breaches  and  valleys  hot; 
and,  laftly,  according  to  the  difpofltion  of  the  coun- 
try, its  high  or  low  fituation,  we  find  all  the  variety 
of  gradations  of  temperature,  pofiible  to  be  conceiv- 
ed between  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Quito  is  fo  happily  fituated,  that  neither  the  heat 
nor  cold  is  troublefome,  tho’  the  extremes  of  both 
may  be  felt  in  its  neighbourhood  ; a lingularity  fuffi- 
ciently  demonftrated  by  the  following  thermometrica] 
experiments.  On  the  31ft  of  May  1736,  the  liquor 
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in  the  thermometer  flood  at  101 1 : at  half  an  hour  af- 
ter twelve  at  noon  at  1014  : on  the  1 ft  of  June  at  fix 
in  the  morning  at  101 1 : and  at  noon  at  1012-i-  But 
what  renders  this  equality  ftill  more  delightful  is,  that 
it  is  conftant  throughout  the  whole  year,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  feafons  being  fcarce  perceptible. 
Thus  the  mornings  are  cool,  the  remainder  of  the  day 
warm,  and  the  nights  of  an  agreeable  tempera- 
ture. Hence  the  reafon  is  plain  why  the  inhabitants 
of  Quito  make  no  difference  in  their  drefs  during  the 
whole  year  j fome  wearing  filks  or  light  ftuffs,  at  the 
fame  time  others  are  dreffed  in  garments  of  fubftantial 
cloth  ; and  the  former  as  little  incommoded  by  the 
cold,  as  the  latter  are  by  heat. 

The  winds  are  healthy  and  blow  continually  ; but 
never  with  any  violence.  Their  ufual  fituations  are 
north  and  fouth,  tho’  they  fometimes  Ihift  to  other 
quarters,  without  any  regard  to  the  feafon  of  the  year. 
Their  inceffant  permanence,  notwithftanding  their 
conftant  variations,  preferves  the  country  from  any 
violent  or  even  diiagreeable  impreffions  of  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  So  that,  were  it  not  for  fome  inconveniences 
to  which  this  country  is  fubjeft,  it  might  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  moft  happy  fpot  on  the  whole  earth.  But 
when  thefe  difagreeable  incidents  are  confidered,  all  its 
beauties  are  buried  in  obfcurity  •,  for  here  are  dreadful 
and  amazing  tempefts  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
the  ftill  more  deftrutftive  fubterraneous  earthquakes, 
which  often  lurprize  the  inhabitants  in  the  midft  of  fe- 
curity.  The  whole  morning,  till  one  or  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  weather  is  generally  extremely  delightful ; 
a bright  fun,  ferene  and  clear  fky,  are  commonly  feen 
but  afterwards,  the  vapours  begin  to  rife,  the  whole  at- 
mofphere  is  covered  with  black  clouds,  which  bring  on 
fuch  dreadful  tempefts  of  thunder  and  lightning,  that 
all  the  neighbouring  mountains  tremble,  and  the  city 
too  often  feels  their  dreadful  effects.  Laftly,  the  clouds 
difcharge  themfelves  in  fuch  impetuous  torrents  of 
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rain,  that  in  a very  fhort  time  the  ftreets  appear  like  ri- 
vers, and  the  fquares,  tho’  fituated  on  a Hope,  like  lakes. 
This  dreadful  fcene  generally  continues  till  nearfun-fet, 
when  the  weather  clears  up,  and  nature  again  puts  on 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  morning.  Sometimes 
indeed  the  rains  continue  all  the  night,  and  they  have 
been  known  to  laft  three  or  four  days  fuceefiively. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  general  courfe  of  the  wea- 
ther has  its  exceptions,  three,  four,  fix,  or  even  eight 
fine  days  fucceeding  each  other  ; tho’  after  raining  fix 
or  eight  days,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  it  is 
rare  that  any  falls  during  the  two  or  three  fucceeding. 
But  from  the  mod  judicious  obfervations  it  may  be 
concluded  that  thefe  intervals  of  fine  or  foul  weather 
makes  up  only  one  fifth  of  the  days  of  the  year. 

The  diftinftion  of  winter  and  fummer,  confifts  in 
a very  minute  difference  obfervable  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  interval  between  the  month  of 
September  and  thofe  of  April,  May,  or  June,  is  here 
called  the  winter  feafon  ; and  the  other  months  corn- 
pole  the  fummer.  In  the  former  feafon  the  rain  chief- 
ly prevails,  and  in  the  fecond  the  inhabitants  fre- 
quently enjoy  intervals  of  fine  weather  but  whenever 
thfe  rains  are  difeontinued  for  above  a fortnight,  the 
inhabitants  are  in  the  utmoft  confirmation,  and  pub- 
lic prayers  are  offered  up  for  their  return.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  they  continue  any  time  without  in- 
termifiion,  the  like  fears  return,  and  the  churches  are 
again  crowded  with  fupplicants  for  obtaining  fihe  wea- 
ther. For  a long  drought  here  is  productive  of  dange- 
rous diftempers ; and  a continual  rain,  without  any  in- 
tervals of  funfhine,  deftroys  the  fruits  of  the  earth  : thus 
the  inhabitants  are  under  a continual  anxiety.  Be- 
fides  the  advantages  of  the  rains  for  moderating  the  in- 
tenfe  rays  of  the  fun,  they  are  alfo  of  the  greatell  be- 
nefit in  cleanfing  the  ftreets  and  fquares  of  the  city, 
which,  by  the  filthinefs  of  the  common  people,  both 
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men  and  women,  at  all  hours,  are  every  where  full 
of  ordure. 

Earthquakes  cannot  be  accounted  a lefs  terrible 
circumftance  than  aay  of  the  former,  and  if  not  fo 
frequent  as  in  other  cities  of  thele  parts,  they  are  far 
from  being  uncommon,  and  often  very  violent.  While 
we  continued  in  this  city  and  its  jurifdidtion  I parti- 
cularly remember  two,  when  leveral  country-feats  and 
farm-houfes  were  thrown  down,  and  the  greateft 
parts  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  buried  in  their 
ruins. 

It  is  doubtlefs  to  fome  unknown  quality  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  that  the  city  owes  one  remark- 
able convenience,  which  cannot  fail  of  greatly  recom- 
mending it  •,  namely,  its  being  totally  free  from  Mof- 
chitos  or  other  infedis  of  that  kind,  which  almoft  ren- 
der life  a burthen  in  hot  countries.  They  are  not  even 
known  to  the  inhabitants  ; and  even  a flea  is  feldom  feeft 
here  : nor  are  the  people  molefted  with  venomous 
reptiles.  I fhort,  the  only  troublefome  infedt  here  is 
the  pique  or  nigua,  whole  noxious  effedls  have  been 
already  treated  of  at  large. 

Tho’  the  plague  or  peftilence,  in  its  proper  fenfe, 
be  not  known  here,  no  inftance  of  its  ravages  hav- 
ing appeared  in  any  part  of  America,  yet  there  are 
fome  diftempers  which  have  many  fymptoms  of  it, 
but  concealed  under  the  names  of  malignant  fpotted 
fevers  and  pleurifies  •,  and  thefe  generally  fweep  away 
fuch  prodigious  numbers,  that,  when  they  prevail,  the 
city  may  with  propriety  befaid  to  be  vifited  with  a pef- 
tilential  contagion.  Another  difeafe  common  here  is 
that  called  mal  del  valle,  or  vicho ; a diftemper  fo  ge- 
neral, that,  at  the  firft  attack  of  any  malady,  they 
make  ufe  of  medicines  adapted  to  the  cure  of  it,  from 
its  ufually  feizing  a perfon  two  or  three  days  after  a 
fever.  But  M.  de  Jufieu  often  obfervedthat  the  reme- 
dies were  generally  adminiftered  to  perfons  not  at  all 
afledted  by  the  diftemper,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  a 
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• gangrene  in  the  redtum  ; a difeale  very  common  in 
that  climate,  and  confequently  at  the  firft  attack  all 
means  Ihould  be  ufed  to  prevent  its  progrefs.  Per- 
fons  who  labour  under  a flux  are  moft  liable  to  that 
malady  •,  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  being 
firmly  perfuaded  that  there  can  be  no  diftemper  that  is 
not  accompanied  with  the  vicho,  the  cure  is  never  de- 
layed. The  operation  mull  be  attended  with  no 
{mail  pain,  as  a pefiary  compofed  of  gunpowder. 
Guinea-pepper,  and  a lemon  peeled,  is  infinuated  in- 
to the  anus,  and  changed  two  or  three  times  a day 
till  the  patient  is  judged  to  be  out  of  danger. 

The  venereal  difeale  is  here  fo  common,  that  few 
perfons  are  free  from  it,  tho’  its  effedts  are  much  more 
violent  in  fome  than  in  others  ; and  many  are  afflidted 
with  it,  without  any  of  its  external  fymptoms.  Even 
little  children,  incapable  by  their  age  of  having  con- 
tradled  it  adtively,  have  been  known  to  be  attacked  in 
the  fame  manner  by  it,  as  perfons  who  have  acquired 
it  by  their  debauchery.  Accordingly  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  for  caution  in  concealing  this  diftemper,  its  com- 
monnefs  effacing  the  difgrace  that  in  other  countries 
attend  it.  The  principal  caufe  of  its  prevalence  is,  ne*- 
gligence  in  the  cure.  For  the  climate  favours  the 
operations  of  the  medicines,  and  the  natural  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  checks  the  malignity  of  the  virus  more 
than  in  other  countries.  And  hence  few  are  falivated  for 
it,  or  will  undergo  the  trouble  of  a radical  cure.  This 
dileafe  mull  naturally  be  thought  in  fome  meafure  to 
Ihorten  their  lives  ; tho’  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
perfons  live  leventy  years,  or  more,  without  ever  hav- 
ing been  entirely  free  from  that  diftemper,  either  here- 
ditary or  contradled  in  their  early  youth. 

Du r inc  the  continuance  of  the  north  and  north- 
call  winds,  which  are  the  coldeft  from  paffing  over  the 
frofty  dclerts,  the  inhabitants  are  affl idled  with  very 
painful  catarrhs  called  pechugueras.  The  air  is  then 
fomcthing  dilagreeable,  the  mornings  being  fo  cold 
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as  to  require  warmer  cloathing ; but  the  fun  foon  dif- 
perfes  this  inconvenience. 

As  the  peftilence,  whole  ravages  among  the  human 
fpecies  in  Europe  and  other  parts,  are  fo  dreadful,  is 
unknown  both  at  Quito  and  throughout  all  America, 
fo  is  alfo  the  madnefs  in  dogs.  And  tho’  they  have 
fome  idea  of  the  peftilence,  and  call  thofe  difeafes  fi- 
milar  in  their  effedts,  by  that  name,  they  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  canine  madnefs  •,  and  exprefs  their  af- 
tonilhment  when  an  European  relates  the  melancholy 
effedts  of  it.  Thofe  inhabitants,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
here  fubjedt  to  a diftemper  unknown  in  Europe,  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  fmall-pox,  which  few  or  none 
efcape  ; but  having  once  got  thro’  it,  they  have  nothing 
more  to  apprehend  from  that  quarter.  This  diftem- 
per is  one  of  thofe  called  pefte  ; and  its  fymptoms  are 
convulfions  in  every  part  of  the  body,  a continual  en- 
deavour to  bite,  delirium,  vomiting  blood  -,  and  thofe 
whole  conftitutions  are  not  capable  of  fupporting  the 
conflidts  of  the  diftemper,  perilh.  But  this  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Quito,  being  equally  common  throughout 
all  South  America. 


CHAP.  VII. 

'Fertility  of  the  territories  of  Quito,  and  the  common 
food  of  its  inhabitants. 

TH  O’  an  account  of  the  fruits  Ihould  naturally 
fucceed  that  of  the  climate,  I determined,  on 
account  of  their  variety,  and  their  being  different  in 
different  parts,  to  defer  a circumftantial  deferipti- 
on,  till  I come  to  treat  more  particularly  of  each 
of  the  jurifdictions.  So  that  I fhall  here  only  take  a 
tranfient  view  of  the  perennial  beauty  and  pleafant- 
nefs  of  the  country  ; which  has  hardly  its  equal  in  any 
part  of  the  known  world  : the  equability  of  its  air  ex- 
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empts  it  from  any  fenfible  changes,  whereby  the  plants, 
corn,  and  trees,  are  ftripped  of  their  verdure  and  or- 
naments, their  vegetative  powers  checked,  and  them- 
felves  reduced  to  a torpid  inactivity.  The  ferti- 
lity of  this  country,  if  fully  defcribed,  would  appear  to 
many  incredible,  did  not  the  confideration  of  the  equa- 
lity and  benignity  of  the  climate  inforce  its  probabi- 
lity. For  both  the  degrees  of  cold  and  heat  are  here 
fo  happily  determined,  that  the  moifture  continues, 
and  the  earth  feldom  fails  of  being  cherifhed  by  the  fer- 
tilizing beams  of  the  fun  fome  part  of  every  day ; and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  country  fhould  en- 
joy a greater  degree  of  fertility  than  thofe,  where  the 
fame  caufes  do  not  concur  ; efpecially  if  we  confider, 
that  there  is  no  fenfible  difference  throughout  the  year; 
fo  that  the  fruits  and  beauties  of  the  feveral  feafons 
are  here  feen  at  the  fame  time.  The  curious  Eu- 
ropean obferves,  with  a pleafing  admiration,  that 
whilft  fome  herbs  of  the  field  are  fading,  others  of  the 
fame  kind  are  fpringing  up  ; and  whilft  fome  flowers 
are  lofing  their  beauty,  others  are  blowing  to  continue 
the  enamelled  profpeCl:.  When  the  fruits  of  the  trees 
have  obtained  their  maturity,  and  the  leaves  begin  to 
change  their  colour,  frefh  leaves,  blofloms,  and  fruits 
are  feen  in  their  proper  gradations  in  fize  and  ripenefs 
on  the  fame  tree. 

The  fame  inceffant  fertility  is  confpicuous  in  the 
corn,  both  reaping  and  fowing  being  carried  on  at  the 
fame  time.  That  corn  which  had  been  recently  fown  is 
coming  up';  that  which  has  been  longer  fown  is  in  its 
blade,  and  the  more  advanced  begins  to  bloflom.  So 
that  the  declivities  of  the  neighbouring  hills  exhibit  all 
fhe  beauties  of  the  four  feafons  at  one  fiqgle  view. 

Tho’  all  this  is  generally  feen,  yet  there  is  a fettled 
time  for  the  grand  harveft.  But  fometimes  the  moft 
favourable  feafbn  fpr  fowing  in  one  place,  is  a 
month  or  two  after  that  of  another,  tho’  their  diftance 
js  not  more  than  three  of  four  leagues ; and  the  time 
t . ' ' ' fpJF 
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for  another  at  the  fame  diftance  not  then  arrived. 
Thus,  in  different  fpots,  fometimes  in  one  and  the 
fame,  fowing  and  reaping  are  performed  throughout 
the  whole  year,  the  forwardnefs  or  retardment  natu- 
rally arifing  from  the  different  fituations,  as  moun- 
tains, rifing  grounds,  plains,  valleys  and  breaches; 
and  the  temperature  being  different  in  each  of  thefe, 
the  times  for  performing  the  feveral  operations  of  hus- 
bandry muff  alfo  differ.  Nor  is  this  any  contradiction 
to  what  I have  before  advanced,  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
following  account  of  the  jurifdi&ion. 

This  remarkable  fecundity  of  the  foil  is  naturally 
productive  of  a great  plenty  of  fruits  and  corn  of  every 
kind,  and  alio  of  their  goodnefs,  as  is  evident  from 
the  delicacy  of  the  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork  and  poul- 
try of  Quito.  Here  is  alfo  wheat  bread  in  fufEcient 
plenty;  but  the  fault  is,  that  the  Indian  women, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  it,  are  ignorant  of  the 
bell  methods  both  of  kneading  and  baking  it ; for  the 
wheat  of  itfelf  is  excellent,  and  the  bread  baked  in 
private  houfes  equal  to  any  in  the  known  world. , The 
beef,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Europe,  is  fold 
in  the  markets  by  the  quarter  of  the  hundred  for  four 
rials  of  that  country  money,  and  the  buyer  has  the 
liberty  of  chuling  what  part  he  pleafes.  Mutton  is 
fold  either  by  the  half  or  quarter  of  a fheep;  and  when 
fat,  and  in  its  prime,  the  whole  carcafe  is  worth  about 
five  or  fix  rials.  Other  fpecies  of  provifions  are  fold 
by  the  lump,  without  weight  or  meafure,  and  the 
price  regulated  by  cuftom. 

The  only  commodity  of  which  there  is  here  any 
fcarcity  is  pulfe ; but  this  deficiency  is  fupplied  by 
roots,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  camates,  aruca- 
chas,  yucas,  ocas,  and  papas  ; the  three  former  are 
the  natives  of  hot  countries,  and  cultivated  in  the  plan- 
tations of  fugar  canes,  and  fuch  fpots  are  called  val- 
les,  or  yungas,  tho’  thefe  names  have  different  fenfes, 
fhe  former  Signifying  plains  in  a bottom,  and  the  lat- 
ter 
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thofe  on  the  Tides  of  the  Cordillera  ; but  both  in  a 
hotter  expofure.  In  thefe  are  produced  the  plantanes, 
guincos,  Guinea-pepper,  chirimogas,  aguacates,  gra- 
nadillas,  pinas,  guayabas,  and  others  natural  to  fuch 
climates  as  I have  already  oblerved  in  other  countries. 
The  colder  parts  produce  pears,  peaches,  ne&rines, 
quaitambos,  aurimelos,  apricots,  melons,  and  water- 
melons •,  che  laft  have  a particular  feafon,  but  the 
others  abound  equally  throughout  the  whole  year. 
The  parts  which  cannot  be  denominated  either  hot 
or  cold,  produce  frutillas,  or  Peru  ftrawberries, 
and  apples.  The  fucculent  fruits  which  require  a 
warm  climate  are  here  alio  in  great  plenty  through- 
out the  whole  year,  as  China  and  Seville  oranges,  ci- 
trons, lemons,  and  limes,  cidras  and  toronjas.  Theie 
trees  are  full  of  blofloms  and  fruit  all  the  year  round, 
equally  with  thofe  which  are  natives  of  this  climate. 
Thefe  fruits  abundantly  fupply  the  tables  of  the  inha- 
bitants, where  they  are  always  the  firft  ferved  up,  and 
the  laft  taken  away.  Befides  the  beautiful  contraft 
they  form  with  the  other  diflies,  they  are  alfo  ufed  for 
increafing  the  pleafure  of  the  palate,  it  being  a cuftom 
among  the  people  of  rank  here,  to  eat  them  alternate- 
ly with  their  other  food,  of  which  there  is  always  a 
great  variety. 

The  chirimoyas,  aguacates,  guabas,  granadillas, 
and  Peruvian  ftrawberries,  being  fruits  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  the  ocos  and  papas,  I have  not  yet  given  any 
defeription,  1 Ihall  here  give  the  reader  a brief  account 
of  them.  The  chirimoya  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
the  moft  delicious  of  any  known  fruit  either  of  India 
or  Europe.  Its  dimenfions  are  various,  being  from 
one  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  figure  is  imper- 
fectly round,  being  flatted  towards  the  llalk;  where  it 
forms  a kind  of  navel ; but  all  the  other  part  nearly 
circular.  It  is  covered  with  a thin  foft  fhell,  but  ad- 
hering fo  clofely  to  the  pulp,  as  not  to  be  feparated 
without  a knife.  The  outward  coat,  during  its  growth, 
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is  of  a dark  green,  but  on  attaining  its  full  maturity, 
becomes  fomewhat  lighter.  This  coat  is  variegated 
with  prominent  veins,  forming  a kind  of  net-work  all 
over  it.  The  pulp  is  white,  intermixed  with  feveral  al- 
moft  imperceptable  fibres,  concentring  in  the  core,  which 
extends  from  the  hollow  of  the  cxcrefcence  to  the  op- 
pofite  fide.  As  they  have  their  origin  near  the  for- 
mer, fo  in  that  part  they  are  larger  and  more  diftindt. 
The  flefli  contains  a large  quantity  of  juice  relembling 
honey,  and  its  tafte,  fweet  mixed  wfith  a gentle  acid,  but 
of  a moft  exquifite  flavour.  The  feeds  are  formed  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  fielh,  and  are  about  feven  lines  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  They  are  alfo 
fomewhat  flat,  and  fituated  longitudinally. 

The  tree  is  high  and  tufted,  the  Item  large  and 
round,  but  with  fome  inequalities  j full  of  elliptic 
leaves,  terminating  in  a point.  The  length  is  about 
three  inches  and  a half,  and  the  breadth  two  or  two 
and  a half.  But  what  is  very  remarkable  in  this  tree 
is,  that  it  every  year  lheds,  and  renews  its  leaves.  The 
bloflom,  in  which  is  the  embryo  of  the  fruit,  differs 
very  little  from  the  leaves  in  colour,  which  is  a dark- 
ilh  green.  But  when  arrived  to  its  full  maturity  is  of 
a yellowilh  green.  It  refembles  a caper  in  figure,  but 
fomething  larger,  and  compofed  of  four  petals.  It 
is'  far  from  being  beautiful ; but  this  deficiency  is 
abundantly  fupplied  by  its  incomparable  fragrancy. 
This  tree  is  obferved  to  be  very  parfimonious  in  its 
blofibms,  producing  only  fuch  as  would  ripen  into 
fruits,  did  not  the  extravagant  paflion  of  the  ladies  for 
the  excellence  of  the  odour,  induce  them  to  purchafe 
the  blofibms  at  any  rate. 

The  aguacate,  which  in  Lima  and  other  parts  of 
Peril  is  known  by  the  ancient  Indian  name  Plata,  may 
alfo  be  clafled  among  the  choiceft  fruits  of  this  coun- 
try. Its  figure  in  fome  meafure  refembles  the  cala- 
bafhes  of  which  fnuflf-boxe^  are  made,  that  is,  the 
lower  part  is  round,  and  tapers  away  gradually  to- 
wards 
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wards  the  ftalk  ; from  whence  to  its  bafe,  the  length 
is  ufually  between  three  and  five  inches.  It  is  cover- 
ed with  a very  thin  glofiy  and  fmooth  fhell,  which, 
when  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  ripe,  is  detached  from  the 
pulp.  The  colour,  both  during  its  growth,  and  when 
arrived  at  perfection  is  green,  but  turns  lomething  paler 
as  it  ripens  •,  the  pulp  is  folid,  but  yields  to  the  preflfure 
of  the  finger  j the  colour  w hite,  tinged  with  green,  and 
the  tafte  fo  infipid  as  to  require  fait  to  give  it  an  agree- 
able rclifh.  It  is  fomewhat  fibrous,  but  fome  more  lb 
than  others.  The  Hone  of  this  fruit  is  two  inches 
long,  one  and  a half  in  thicknefs,  and  terminates  in 
a point.  The  tafte  is  four.  It  may  be  opened  with 
a knife,  and  confifts  of  two  lobes,  between  which  may 
be  diilindly  perceived  the  germ  of  the  tree.  Within 
the  fhell  is  a very  thin  tegument  which  feparates  it 
from  the  pulp,  tho’  fometimes  the  tegument  adheres 
to  the  pulp,  and  at  others  to  the  fhell.  The  tree  is 
lofty  and  full  of  branches  -,  the  leaf  both  in  dimenfi- 
ons  and  figure  fomething  different  from  that  of  the 
chirimoyo. 

In  the  province  of  Quito  they  give  the  name  of 
gtiabas  to  a fruit,  which,  in  all  the  other  parts  of  Peru, 
is  called  by  its  Indian  name  pacaes.  It  confifts  of  a 
pod  like  that  of  the  algarobo,  a little  flat  on  both 
ltdes.  Its  ufual  length  is  about  a foot,  tho*  there  are 
different  fizes,  fome  larger  and  others  fmaller,  accord- 
ing to  the  country  where  they  grow.  Its  outward  co- 
lour is  a dark  green,  and  covered  with  a down, 
which  feels  fmooth  when  ftroaked  downwards,  and 
rough  when  the  hand  is  moved  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, as  in  velvet.  The  pod,  opened  longitudinally, 
is  found  divided  into  feveral  cells,  each  containing  a 
certain  lpungy  medulla,  very  light,  and  equal  to  cot- 
ton in  whitenefs.  In  this  are  inclofed  fome  black  feeds 
of  a very  difproportionate  fize,  the  medulla,  whole 
juice  is  fweet  and  cooling,  not  being  above  a line  and 
a half  in  thicknefs  round  each  feed. 
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The  granadilla  refemblesa  hen’s  egg  in  ftiape,  but 
larger.  The  outfide  of  the  lhell  is  fmooth  and  glof- 
fy,  and  of  a faint  carnation  colour,  and  the  infide  white 
and  foft.  It  is  about  a line  and  a half  in  thicknefs, 
and  pretty  hard.  This  lhell  contains  a vifcous  and  li- 
quid fubftance,  full  of  very  fmall  and  delicate  grains 
lefs  hard  than  thofe  of  the  pomegranate.  This  medul- 
lary fubftance  is  feparated  from  the  lhell,  by  an  ex- 
treme fine  and  tranfparent  membrane.  The  tafte  of 
this  fruit  is  of  a delightful  fvveetnefs,  blended  with 
acidity,  very  cordial  and  refrefhing,  and  fo  wholfome 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  indulging  one’s  appetite. 
The  two  former  are  alfo  of  the  fame  innocent  quality. 
The  granadilla  is  not  the  produce  of  a tree,  but  of  a 
plant,  the  bloflom  of  which  refembles  the  paftion  flow- 
er, and  of  a molt  delicate  fragrance.  But  we  mult 
here  obferve  a remarkable  Angularity  in  the  fruits  of 
this  country,  namely,  that  they  do  not  ripen  on  the 
trees,  like  thofe  of  Europe,  but  muft  be  gathered  and 
kept  l'ome  time  •,  for  if  luftered  to  hang  on  die  trees 
they  would  decay. 

The  laft  of  the  fruits  I fhall  mention  is  the  frutilla, 
or  Peru  ftrawberry,  very  different  from  that  of  Eu- 
rope in  fize  ; for  tho’  generally  not  above  an  inch  in 
length,  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  they 
are  much  larger  in  other  parts  of  Peru.  Their  tafte, 
tho’ juicy  and  not  unpalatable,  is  not  equal  to  thole 
of  Europe.  The  whole  difference  between  the  plant 
and  that  known  in  Spain  confifts  in  its  leaves  being 
fom^what  larger. 

The  papas  are  natives  of  a cold  climate,  and  being 
common  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  potatoes,  all  I fhall  fay  of  them 
is,  that  they  are  a favourite  food  with  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  countries,  who  eat  them  inftead  of  bread,  nor 
is  there  a made  difh  or  ragout  in  which  they  are  not 
an  ingredient.  The  Creoles  prefer  them  to  any  kind 
of  meat,  or  even  fowl.  A particular  dilh  is  made  of 
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them,  and  ferved  up  at  the  bell  tables,  called  lo- 
cro ; and  is  always  the  laft,  that  water  may  be  drank 
after  it,  which  they  look  upon  as  otherwile  unwhol- 
fome.  This  root  is  the  chief  food  of  the  lower  clafs  ; 
and  they  find  it  fo  nutritive  and  ftrengthening,  that 
they  are  not  defirous  of  more  folid  food. 

The  oca  is  a root  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
length,  and  about  half  an  inch,  or  fomething  more 
in  thicknefs,  tho’  not  every  where  equal,  having  a 
kind  of  knots  where  they  twill  and  wreath  themfelves. 
This  root  is  covered  with  a very  thin  and  tranfparent 
Ikin,  whole  colour  is  in  fome  yellow,  in  fome  red, 
and  others  orange.  It  is  eaten  either  boiled  or  roafted, 
and  has  nearly  the  fame  talle  as  a cheflnut ; with  this 
difference,  however,  common  to  all  the  fruits  of  A- 
merica,  that  the  fweetnefs  predominates.  It  is  both 
pickled  and  preferved,  the  latter  being  what  the  Ame- 
ricans are  very  fond  of.  This  root  is  alfo  an  ingredi- 
ent in  many  made  difhes.  The  plant  is  fmall  like  the 
camote,  yucas,  and  others  already  deferibed. 

With  regard  to  the  corn  of  this  country,  there  is 
no  neceflity  for  enumerating  the  fpecies,  they  being 
the  fame  with  thofe  known  in  Spain.  The  maize  and 
barley  are  uled  by  the  poor  people,  and  particularly 
by  the  Indians  in  making  bread.  They  have  l'e- 
veral  methods  of  preparing  the  maize;  one  is  by  perch- 
ing, which  they  call  camea.  They  alfo  make  from, 
this  grain  a drink  called  chica,  ufed  by  the  Indians  in 
the  times  of  the  Yncas,  and  ftill  very  common.  The 
method  of  making  it  is  this  : they  fteep  the  maize 
in  water  till  it  begins  to  fprout,  when  they  fpread  it 
in  the  fun,  where  it  is  thoroughly  dried  ; after  which 
they  roalt  and  grind  it,  and  of  the  flour  they  make  a 
decodlion  of  what  llrength  they  pleafe.  It  is  then 
put  into  jars  or  calks,  with  a proportional  quantity  of 
water.  On  the  l'econd  or  third  day  it  begins  to  fer- 
ment, and  when  the  fermentation  is  completed,  which 
js  in  two  or  three  days  more,  they  efteem  it  fit  for 

drinking. 
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drinking.  It  is  reckoned  very  cooling  ; and  that  it  is 
inebriating,  is  lufficiently  evident  from  the  Indians-  i 
thofe  people  have  indeed  fo  little  government  of  them- 
felves,  that  they  never  give  over  till  they  have  empti- 
ed the  calk.  Its  tafte  is  not  unlike  cider  •,  but  feems 
in  fome  meafure  to  require  the  difpatch  of  the  Indi- 
ans, turning  four  in  feven  or  eight  days  after  the  fer- 
mentation is  completed.  Befides  its  fuppofed  quality 
of  being  cooling,  it  is,  among  other  medical  proper- 
ties, confelTedly  diuretic  ■,  and  to  the  ufe  of  this  li- 
quor the  Indians  are  fuppofed  to  be  indebted  for  their 
being  llrangers  to  the  ltrangury  or  gravel.  It  is  alfo 
not  furprizing  that  thofe  people  who  drink  it,  without 
any  other  food  than  cancha,  mote,  and  muchea,  are, 
with  the  help  of  this  liquor,  healthy,  ftrong,  and  ro- 
bulk 

Maize  boiled  till  the  grains  begin  to  fplit,  when  it 
/ is  called  mote,  ferves  for  food  to  the  Indians  ; the 
poor  people  and  fervants  in  families,  who  being  habi- 
tuated to  it,  prefer  it  to  bread. 

Maize  before  it  is  ripe,  called  chogllos,  is  fold  in 
the  ear,  and  among  the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  el- 
teemed  a great  dainty. 

Besides  the  grains  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe 
in  Spain,  this  country  has  one  peculiar  to  itl'elf  •,  and 
very  well  deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the  mod:  pala- 
table foods  ; but  ftill  more  valuable  for  its  being  one 
of  the  bed:  prelervatives  againft  all  kinds  of  abfeefies 
and  impofthumes.  This  uieful  fpecies  of  grain  is  here 
called  quinoa,  refembles  a lentile  in  ihape,  but  much 
Jefs,  and  very  white.  When  boiled  it  opens,  and  out 
of  it  comes  a fpiral  fibre,  which  appears  like  a fmall 
worm,  but  whiter  than  the  hulk  of  the  grain.  . If  is 
an  annual  plant,  being  fowed  and  reaped  every  year. 
1'he  Item  is  about  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and 
has  a large  pointed  leaf,  fomething  like  that  of  the 
malloro  j the  flower  is  of  a deep  red,  and  five  or  fix  in- 
ches in  length,  and  in  it  are  contained  the  grains  or 

feed. 
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feed.  The  quinoa  is  eaten  boiled  like  rice,  and  has  a 
very  pleafant  tafte  ; and  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled,  is  often  ufed  as  an  apozem.  The  quinoa  is  often 
ufed  in  external  applications,  in  order  to  which  it  is 
ground  and  boiled  to  a proper  confidence ; after  which 
it  is  applied  to  the  part  affected,  from  which  it  foon 
extracts  all  corrupt  humours  occafioned  by  a contu- 
fion. 

Besides  domeftic  animals,  here  are  great  numbers 
of  rabbits  caught  on  the  deferts.  The  partridges  are 
not  very  plenty,  and  rather  refemble  a quail  than  thofe 
of  Europe.  Turtle  doves  abound  here,  greatly  ow- 
ing to  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  in  not  endea- 
vouring to  take  them. 

But  one  of  the  principal  foods  ufed  by  the  inha- 
bitants is  cheefe,  of  which  it  is  computed  that  the 
quantity  annually  confumed  amounts  to  between  70 
and  80  thoufand  dollars  of  that  country  money.  It 
is  ufed  in  various  manners,  and  is  the  chief  ingredient 
in  many  difhes.  The  neighbourhood  of  Quito  alfo 
affords  excellent  butter,  and  of  which  there  is  a great 
confumption,  but  falls  far  (hort  of  that  of  cheefe. 

The  fondnefs  of  thefe  people  for  fweetmeats  ex- 
ceeds every  thing  I have  ever  mentioned  of  other  coun- 
tries •,  and  this  neceffarily  occafions  a great  con fum po- 
tion of  fugar  and  honey.  One  method  of  indulging 
this  appetite  is  to  fqueeze  the  juice  out  of  the  fugar 
canes,  let  it  fettle,  and  curdle  it,  out  of  which  they 
make  fmall  cakes,  which  they  call  rafpaduras.  This 
is  fo  highly  valued  by  the  lower  clafs,  that  with  a (lice 
of  it,  and  another  of  bread  and  cheefe,  they  make  as 
hearty  a meal  as  the  rich  with  all  their  variety  of 
di(hes.  Thus  it  appears,  that  if  there  be  fome  diffe- 
rence between  the  foods  ufed  here  and  thofe  of  Spain, 
the  difference  in  their  preparing  them  is  (till  greater.' 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  commerce  of  the  province  of  Quito. 

FR  O M the  two  preceding  chapters,  a fufficient 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  products  and  ma- 
nufactures in  the  province  of  Quito,  which  are  the  four- 
ces  of  its  commerce.  The  perfons  who  are  the  chief 
conductors  of  this  commerce,  are  the  Europeans  or 
Chapitones  feme  fettled  here,  and  others  coming  oc- 
cafionally.  The  latter  purchafe  the  country  goods, 
and  fell  thole  of  Europe.  The  manufhftures  of  this 
province,  as  tve  have  already  noticed,  are  only  cottons, 
fome  white  called  tucuyos,  and  others  ftripped  bays 
and  cloths,  which  meet  with  a good  market  at  Lima 
for  fupplying  all  the  inward  provinces  of  Peru.  The 
returns  are  made  partly  in  filver,  partly  in  gold  and 
filver  thread  fringes  made  in  that  city,  wine,  brandy, 
oil,  copper,  tin,  lead  and  quickfilver.  The  mailers 
of  the  manufactures,  either  fell  their  goods  to  the  tra- 
ders, or  employ  them  as  their  faitors  to  difpole  of 
them. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  galleons  at  Carthagena,  thele 
traders  refort  thither  either  by  the  way  of  Popayan  or 
that  of  Santa  Fe,  to  purchafe  European  goods,  which, 
at  their  return,  they  confign  to  their  corrcfpondcnts  all 
over  the  province. 

The  products  of  the  earth  are  chiefly  confumed 
within  the  province,  except  the  wheat  produced  in  the 
jurifdiftions  of  Riobamba  and  Chimbo,  part  of  which 
are  fent  to  Guayaquil.  But  this  is  a trade  carried  on 
only  by  Miftizos  and  poor  people.  It  would  indeed 
admit  of  great  improvements  were  not  the  freights  fo 
exceflively  high,  which  raife  the  price  fo  enormoufly, 
that  the  trouble  and  expence  of  carrying  them  from 
Guayaquil  to  other  countries,  where  there  is  a fear- 
city  of  them,  renders  it  impoflible  to  get  a living 
profit. 

Vox..  I.  X Goods 
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Goods  fabricated  in  the  public  manufactures,  or 
wove  by  private  Indians,  are,  together  with  fome 
kinds  of  provifions,  tho’  in  fmall  quantities,  fent  to  the ' 
jurifdi&ion  of  Barbacoas  j and  this  is  the  commerce  in 
which  the  Chapitones  make  the  fir  It  elfay  of  their  abi- 
lities for  trade.  Theft  provifions  are  exchanged  for 
gold,  found  in  that  country,  and  which  is  afterwards 
lent  to  Lima,  where  it  bears  a greater  price.  Their  fluffs 
alio  find  a vent  in  the  governments  of  Popayan  and 
Santa  Fe  ; and  this  commerce  is  perpetually  carried  on  ; 
but  the  only  return  in  the  Tiempo  Muerto,  or  abfence 
of  the  galleons,  is  gold,  which,  like  that  from  Bar- 
bacoas, is  fent  to  Lima. 

The  coaft  of  New  Spain  fupplies  this  province  with 
indigo,  of  which  there  is  a very  large  confumption 
at  the  manufactories,  blue  being  univerfally  the  co- 
lour which  this  people  affeCt  in  their  apparel.  They 
alfo  import  by  the  way  of  Guayaquil,  iron  and  fteel 
both  from  Europe  and  the  coaft  of  Guatemala  ; and 
tho’  it  fetches  fo  high  a price,  that  a quintal  of  iron 
fells  for  above  a hundred  dollars,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fteel  for  a hundred  and  fifty,  there  is  a conti- 
nual demand  in  order  fo  fupply  the  peafants  with  the 
neceffary  inftruments  of  agriculturei 

The  inland  or  reciprocal  commerce,  confifts  in  the 
confumption  of  the  products  of  one  jurifdiCtion  in  ano- 
ther ; and  is  a conftant  incentive  to  induftry  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages,  and  the  lower  clafs.  Thofe 
of  the  province  of  Chimbo  purchafe  home-made  tucuy- 
os  and  bags  in  thole  of  Riobamba  and  Quito,  in  order 
to  vend  them  at  Guayaquil,  bringing  thence  in  return, 
fait,  filh,  and  cotton  ; the  latter  of  which  being  wove 
in  the  looms  of  Quito,  is  again  fent  to  Guayaquil  in 
fluffs.  The  jurifdidtions  of  Riobamba,  Alauli  and 
Cuenca,  by  means  of  the!  ware-houfes  at  Yaguache, 
and  Noranjal,  carry  on  a confiderable  trade  with 
■Guayaquil. 

This 
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T his  trade  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country* 
which  confift  only  of  three  fbrts,  cloth,  bags,  and 
linen,  is  attended  with  confiderable  profit  to  the  tra- 
ders, and  advantage  to  the  country,  as  all  the  poor 
people,  who  are  remarkably  numerous,  and  perfons 
of  fubftance  except  thofe  of  the  capital,  wear  the  goods 
manufactured  in  the  country  ; thofe  of  Europe  being 
fo  prodigioufly  dear,  that  only  Spaniards  of  large  for- 
tune, and  perfons  of  the  higheft  diftinCtion,  can  afford 
to  purchafe  them.  The  quantity  of  cloth  and  Huffs 
wove  in  this  country,  and  all  by  Indians,  either  in  the 
public  manufactures  or  their  own  houfes,  appear  from 
hence  to  be  prodigioufly  great : and  to  this,  in  a great 
meafure,  is  owing  the  happy  Hate  of  this  province  : 
the  matters  and  traders  foon  raifing  fortunes,  artd  the 
fervants  and  dependants  contented  with  the  fruits  of 
their  induftry. 
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PRO  VINCEof  QUITO; 
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With  Geographical,  Hiftorical,  Political \ and  Phy- 
fical  Obfervations. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Extent  of  the  province  of  Quito,  and  the  jurifdiSfi - 
on  of  its  audience . 

IN  the  five  preceding  books  we  have  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjetts  would  permit, 
to  follow  the  order  which  the  feries  of  our  voyage 
required ; and  we  flatter  ourfelves  it  will  appear,  that 
tho*  our  principal  attention  was  directed  to  the  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations,  we  have  not  omitted  any  interelt- 
ing  particular,  relating  to  the  towns  and  provinces 
through  which  we  palled.  We  were  always  perfuad- 
ed,  that  if  the  former  tended  to  the  improvement  of 
fcience,  and  agreeable  to  thofe  who  profefs  it ; the 
^ - X 3 latter 
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latter  might  prove  ufeful  to  hiftorians,  and  be  accep- 
table to  thofe,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  conftitution,  ftate,  cuftoms,  and  genius  of  nati- 
ons. We  clofed  the  fifth  book  with  an  account  of  the 
city  of  Quito ; and  this  we  lhall  employ  in  treating  of 
the  province •,  which  being  equally  an  object  of  curio- 
fity,  we  are  enabled  to  gratify  the  reader  in  the  moll  fa- 
tisfattory  manner  ; having  in  the  courfe  of  our  obfer- 
vations  not  only  furveyed  its  whole  extent,  but,  by  our 
long  ftay,  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  many  perfons 
qf  undoubted  judgment  and  veracity,  on  whom  we 
could  rely  for  fome  particulars,  which  we  could  not 
have  known  from  ocular  infpe&ion.  So  that  we  have 
fufficient  reafon  for  warranting  the  truth  of  the  contents 
of  this  hiftory. 

The  large  province  of  Quito,  at  the  time  when  * 
the  Spaniards  firft  fettled  in  it,  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Peru,  and  continued  fo  till  the  year  1718, 
when  a new  vice-royalty  being  erefted  at  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
tt  was  difmembered  from  Peru,  and  annexed  to  Gra^ 
nada.  At  the  fame  time  the  audience  of  Quito 
was  fupprefied,  together  with  that  of  Panama,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Terra ' Firma ; tho’  the  latter  continued 
dependant  on  the  vice-roys  of  Lima.  The  intention 
in  this  frugal  fcheme  was,  that  the  falaries  of  the  great 
number  of  officers  in  both,  which  ceafed  on  this  aboli- 
tion, fliould  be  applied  to  the  fupport  of  the  new  vice- 
royalty, in  order  to  prevent  any  additional  burden  on 
the  royal  revenue  •,  a confequence  otherwife  unavoida- 
ble. But  experience  has  fhewn  the  impropriety  and 
infufficiency  of  this  meafure  •,  and  that  the  tribunals 
aboliffied  were  of  indifpenfible  neceffity  in  their  refpec- 
tive  cities  -,  an  infupportable  detriment  refulting  to  the 
inhabitants  from  the  vaftdiftanceof  the  audiences  affign- 
cd  them  •,  which  were  Lima,  for  the  kindom  of  Terra 
Firma,  and  thole  of  the  province  of  Quito  were  to  ap- 
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ply  for  juftice  to  the  audience  of  Santa  Fe.  And  as 
the  amotint  of  all  the  falaries  fupprdTed,  befides 
the  prejudicing  many  families,  was  not  fufficient 
to  fnpport  the  dignity  of  a vice-roy,  new  ideas  luc- 
ceeded  ; and  rather  than  keep  it  up  at  the  expence  of 
the  royal  revenue,  the  vice-royalty  was  fupprelied, 
and  things  placed  again  on  their  ancient  footing  in  the 
year  1722:  the  officers  were  reftored  to  their  former 
polls  which  they  had  fo  worthily  filled,  and  the  au- 
diences have  continued  the  fame  as  before.  But  the 
motives  for  erecting  a new  vice-royalty  at  Santa  Fe, 
being  confefledly  of  the  greateft  importance,  its  refti- 
tution  was  again  brought  on  the  carpet  j and  the  great 
difficulty  of  fupporting  it,  without  detriment  either  to 
the  public,  or  the  audiences,  the  fuppreffion  of  which 
had  been  fo  detrimental  to  the  inhabitants,  being  over- 
come, the  dignity  of  vice-royalty  was  again  eredled 
in  the  year  1739,  Don  Seballian  de  Eflaba,  lieutenant 
general,  being  appointed  the  firlt  vice-roy,  and  arriv- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 740  to  take  pollef- 
fion  of  his  government ; which  included  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,  and  the  province  of  Quito. 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  includes  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Papayan  ; on  the  fouth  it  is  limited  by  the 
governments  of  Piura  and  Chachapoyas  ; eallward  it 
extends  ovepthe  whole  government  of  Maynas,  and  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  to  the  meridian  of  demarcation, 
orthat  which  divides  the  dominionsof  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Its  weftern  boundary  is  the  fea  from  the  coaft 
of  Machala  in  the  gulph  of  Puna,  to  the  coaft  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Atacames  and  the  jurifdiftion  of  Barba- 
coas  in  the  bay  of  Gorgona.  Its  greateft  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth  is  about  200  leagues,  and  its  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  the  whole  extent  from  Cape  de  San- 
ta Elena,  in  the  fouth-fea,  to  the  meridian  above- 
mentioned  ; which  by  the  moll  accurate  computation* 
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is  600  leagues.  But  a very  great  part  of  thefe.vaft  do- 
minions, are,  it  muft  be  owned,  either  inhabited  by 
nations  of  favage  Indians,  or  have  not  hitherto  been 
fufficiently  peopled  by  the  Spaniards,  if,  indeed,  they 
have  been  thoroughly  known.  All  the  parts  that  can 
properly  be  faid  to  be  peopled,  and  adually  fubjed  to 
the  Spanifh  government,  are  thofe  intercepted  by  the 
two  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  which,  in  companion  to 
the  extent  of  the  country,  may  be  termed  a ftreet  or 
lane,  extending  from  the  jurildidion  of  the  town  of 
St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  to  that  of  Loga ; the  country 
from  hence  to  the  goverment  of  Popayan,  and  alfo 
that  comprehended  between  the  weftern  Cordillera  and 
the  fea.  With  this  limitation  the  extent  of  the  ju- 
rifdidions  from  eaft  to  well  will  be  fifteen  leagues  or 
fomething  more,  being  the  diftance  intercepted  be- 
tween the  two  Cordilleras.  But  to  this  muft  be  add- 
ed the  countries  comprehended  in  the  governments  of 
Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  which  borders  on  the  ju  ril'd  id  ion 
of  Loja,  and  the  extremity  of  the  whole  province,  and 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  eallern  Cordillera  ; and, 
to  the  northward,  the  government  of  Quixos,  and 
that  of  Maynas,  to  the  eaftward  of  it > but  feparated 
by  large  trads  of  land  inhabited  by  wild  Indians : and 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  province  from  that  of  Papay- 
an  ; tho’  the  latter  is  properly  a diftind  province  from 
that  of  Quito.  Thus  on  the  weft  fide  of  that  interval 
between  the  two  Cordilleras,  lies  the  lately  ereded  go- 
vernment of  Atacames,  and  the  jurifdidion  of  Guay- 
aquil : on  the  eaft  fide,  the  three  goverments  above- 
mentioned  and  on  the  north,  that  of  Papayan. 

This  province,  exclufive  of  thefe  five  governments, 
confifts  of  nine  jurifdidions,  which  in  that  country 
are  called  provinces,  that  of  Quito  being  fubdivided 
into  as  many  others  as  there  are  governments  and  ju-  - 
rifdidions  ; which  it  is  necefiary  for  the  reader  to  ob- 
ferve,  in  order  to  avoid  any  perplexity  or  miftake, 
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when  a jurifdi&ion  happens  to  be  called  a province  j 
tho’  I (hall  be  careful  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  poffible. 
The  jurildiftions  in  the  province  of  Quito,  beginning 
with  the  molt  northern,  are  the  following. 

I.  The  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra. 

II.  The  village  of  Otabalo. 

III.  The  city  of  Quito. 

IV.  The  afliento  of  Latacunga. 

V.  The  town  of  Ricbamba. 

VI.  The  afliento  of  Chimbo,  or  Guaranda. 

VII.  The  city  of  Guayaquil. 

VIII.  The  city  of  Cuenca. 

IX.  The  city  of  Loja. 


Of  thefe  nine  jurifdictions  I fhall  give  a fuccinft  ac- 
count in  this  and  the  following  chapter,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  governments. 

I.  The  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  is  the  ca- 
pital of  the  jurifdidion  of  that  name,  which  alfo  con- 
tains eight  principal  villages  or  parilhes,  the  names  of 
which  are. 


I.  Mira. 

II.  Pimanpiro. 

III.  Carangue, 

IV.  San  Antonio  de  Carangue. 


V.  Salinas. 

VI.  Tumbabiro. 

VII.  Quilca. 

VIII.  Caguafqui. 


This  jurifdi&ion  formerly  included  that  of  Otaba- 
lo ; but,  on  account  of  its  too  enormous  extent,  it 
was  prudently  divided  into  two. 

The  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  hands  on  the 
extremity  of  a very  large  plain  or  meadow,  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  a chain  of  mountains  to  the  eufl  arq 
of  it,  and  betwixt  two  rivers,  which  keep  thi:  a ole 
plain  in  a perpetual  verdure.  The  foil  is  ••  -ad 
moift,  which  not  only  renders  the  Lorn.  h p, 
but  alfo  caufes  the  foundations  of  the  ..u'n.Qigs 
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often  to  fink.  It  is  of  a middling  bigncfs,  with  ifcrait, 
broad  ftreets,  and  the  greatell  part  of  the  houles  of 
Hone,  Or  unburnt  bricks,  and  all  tiled.  The  town 
is  furrounded  by  fuburbs  inhabited  by  the  Indians, 
whofe  cottages  make  the  fame  appearance  as  in  all 
other  mean  places ; but  the  houfes  in  the  town  are 
neat  and  uniform,  tho’  they  are  but  low,  having 
only  a ground  floor,  except  thofe  in  the  fquare, 
which  have  one  ftory.  The  parifh  church,  is  a large 
and  elegant  llrufture,  and  of  tire  fame  materials  as 
the  houfes.  It  is  alfo  well  ornamented.  This  town 
has  convents  of  francifcans,  dominicans,  the  fathers 
of  mercy,  a college  of  jefuits,  and  a nunnery  of  the 
order  of  the  conception.  Its  inhabitants  of  all  ages, 
lefts,  and  dalles,  are  computed  at  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
fand  fouls. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  jurifdiftion,  is  the  lake 
of  Yagarchoca,  famous  for  being  the  fepulchre  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Otabalo,  on  its  being  taken  by  Hu- 
ayna-Capac,  the  twelfth  Ynca,  who,  inllead  of  [hew- 
ing clemency  to  their  magnanimity,  being  irritated  at 
the  noble  refiftance  they  made  againft  his  army,  or- 
dered them  all  tp  be  beheaded,  both  thofe  who  had 
quietly  furrendered,  as  well  as  thofe  taken  in  arms, 
and  their  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake  ; and  from 
the  water  of  the  lake  being  tinged  of  a bloody  hue,  it 
acquired  its  prefent  name,  which  fignifies  a lake  of 
blood. 

The  air  is  very  mild,  lefs  cold  than  that  of  Quito, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  the  heat  is  not  at  all  inconve- 
nient. The  temperature  of  the  air  is  different  in  all 
the  villages  of  this  jurifdiftion,  but  in  moll  warm,  on 
account  of  their  low  fituation.  Thefe  parts  are  all 
over  this  country  called  Valles,  as  I have  already  ob- 
ferved  and  the  names  of  thofe  in  the  jurifdiftion  of 
San  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  are  Chota,  Carpuela,  and  fe- 
veral  others.  Mod  of  the  farms  in  them  have  plan- 
tations of  fugar  canes,  and  mills  for  extrafting  the 
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juice,  from  whence  they  make  great  quantities  of  fu- 
gar,  and  very  white : fome  are  planted  with  the 
fruits  common  in  a hot  climate  ; and  in  others  cotton 
only  is  cultivated,  which  here  arrives  to  the  greateft 
perfection. 

The  fugar  canes  do  not  ripen  here  lb  late  as  in  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  Quito ; but  they  may  be  committed  at 
any  time  to  the  mill,  there  being  no  neceflity  for  cut- 
ting them  at  any  precife  time,  retaining  all  their  good- 
nefs  even  when  fuftered  to  ftand  two  or  three  months 
after  they  are  ripe  •,  fo  that  they  are  cut  every  quarter, 
and  the  mills,  by  that  means,  kept  at  work  during 
the  whole  year. 

The  farms  fituated  in  a lefs  hot  part  are  employ- 
ed for  cultivating  maize,  wheat  and  barley,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Otabalo,  and 
which  we  lhall  explain  in  its  proper  place.  Here  are 
alio  large  numbers  of  goats,  but  not  many  fheep ; 
and  tho’  the  manufactures  here,  are  not  fo  nume- 
rous as  in  the  jurifdiction  of  Otabalo,  yet  the  Indi- 
ans weave  a confiderable  quantity  of  cloth,  and  , 
cotton. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Salinas  are 
fait  mines,  which,  befides  the  home  confumption,  fup- 
ply  the  countries  to  the  northward  of  it.  This  fait  has 
fome  mixture  of  nitre,  and  tho’  it  may  thence  be  con- 
cluded to  be  lefs  wholfome,  yet  it  is  attended  with  no 

confequence  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it : but 
;>jhot  anfwering  the  intention  in  lalting,  that  from 
" Guayaquil  is  ufed  inftcad  of  it. 

"Within  the  diftrift  of  the  village  ef  Mira,  are 
great  numbers  of  wild  alles,  which  increale  very  fall, 
and  are  not  eafily  caught.  The  owners  of  the  grounds 
where  they  are  bred,  fufter  all  perfons  to  take  as  many 
as  they  can,  on  paying  a fmall  acknowledgment,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  days  their  fport  has  lafted. 
The  manner  of  catching  them  is  as  follows  : a num- 
ber of  perfons  go  on  horfeback,  and  are  attended  by 
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Indians  on  foot.  When  arrived  at  the  proper  places 
they  form  a circle,  in  order  to  drive  them  into  fome 
valley  where  at  full  lpeed,  they  throw  the  noofe 
and  halter  them  j for  thefe  creatures,  on  finding  them- 
felves  inclofed,  make  very  furious  efforts  to  efcape,  and 
if  only  one  forces  his  way  through,  they  all  follow 
with  an  irrefiftible  impetuofity.  But  when  the  hun- 
ters have  noofed  them,  they  throw  them  down, 
and  fecure  them  with  fetters,  and  thus  leave  them  till 
the  hunting  is  over  •,  when,  in  order  to  bring  them 
away  with  the  greater  facility,  they  pair  them  with 
tame  beads ; but  this  is  not  eafiiy  performed,  for 
thefe  alfes  are  fo  remarkably  fierce,  that  they  often 
hurt  the  perfons  who  undertake  to  manage  them. 
They  have  all  the  fwiftnefs  of  horfes,  and  neither  ac- 
clivities nor  precipices  retard  them  in  their  carreer  $ 
and,  when  attacked,  defend  themfelves  with  their 
heels  and  mouth,  with  fuch  activity,  that  without 
flackening  their  pace,  they  oftert  maim  their  purfuers  : 
byt  the  mod  remarkable  property  in  thefe  creatures  is, 
that  after  carrying  the  fird  load,  their  celerity  leaves 
them,  their  dangerous  ferocity  is  lod,  and  they  foon 
contract  the  dupid  look  and  dulnefs  peculiar  to  the 
afinine  fpecies.  It  is  alfo  obfervable  that  thefe  crea- 
tures, will  not  permit  any  horfe  to  live  among 
them  •,  and  if  one  of  thefe  creatures  happens  to  dray 
into  the  places  where  they  feed,  they  all  fall  upon 
him,  and  without  giving  him  the  liberty  of  flying 
from  them,  they  bite  and  kick  him  till  they  leave  him 
dead  on  the  fpot.  They  are  very  troublefome  neigh- 
bours, making  a mod  horrid  noife  ; for  whenever  one 
or  two  of  them  begins  to  bray,  they  are  anfwered  in 
the  fame  vociferous  manner  by  all  within  the  reach  of 
the  found,  which  is  greatly  increafed  and  prolonged 
by  the  repurcuflions  of  the  valleys  and  breaches  of 
the  mountains. 

II.  The  jurifdudion  joining  on  the  fouth  to  that  of 
St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  is  called  Otabalo  ; in  the  ju- 
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rifdiftion  of  which  are  the  following  eight  principal 


Villages  or  parilhes. 

I.  Cayambe. 

II.  Tabacundo. 

III.  Otabalo. 

IV.  Atontaqui. 


V.  Cotacache. 

VI.  San  Pablo. 

VII.  Tocache. 

VIII.  Urquuqui 


The  parifh  of  Otabalo  is  well  fituated,  and  fo  large 
and  populous,  that  it  is  faid  to  contain  eighteen  or 
twenty  thoufand  fouls,  and  among  them  a confidera- 
ble  number  of  Spaniards.  But  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  other  villages  are  univerfally  Indians. 

The  lands  of  this  jurifdidtion  are  laid  out  in  planta- 
tions like  thofe  of  the  former,  except  that  here  are 
not  fuch  great  numbers  of  fugar  mills  ; but  this  is 
compenfated  by  its  great  fuperiority  in  manufactures, 
a confequence  refulting  from  the  multitudes  of  Indi- 
ans refilling  in  its  villages,  who  feem  to  have  an  innate 
inclination  to  weaving  j for  befides  the  Huffs  made  at 
the  common  manufactories,  fuch  Indians  as  are  not 
Mitayos,  or  who  are  independant,  make,  on  their 
own  account  a variety  of  goods,  as  cottons,  carpets, 
pavilions  for  beds,  quilts  in  damafk  work,  wholly  of 
cotton,  either  white,  blue,  or  variegated  with  dif- 
ferent colours  •,  but  all  in  great  repute,  both  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito  and  other  parts,  where  they  are  fold  to 
great  advantage. 

The  method  of  fowing  wheat  and  barley  in  this  ju- 
rifdiCtion  is  very  different  from  that  ufed  in  any  of  the 
former  ; for  inftead  of  flattering  the  feeds,  as  is  com- 
jnonly  praftifed,  they  divide  the  ground,  after  it  is 
plowed,  into  feveral  parts  by  furrows,  and  along  the 
iides  of  them,  they  make  little  holes  a foot  diftant  from 
one  another,  putting  five  or  fix  corns  into  each.  How- 
ever tedious  this  may  be,  it  is  abundantly  made  up  to 
the  farmer  by  the  uncommon  increafe,  which  is  ufu- 
ally  above  an  hundred  fold, 
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This  jurifdidtion  has  a great  number  of  ftuds  of 
horfes,  and  multitudes  of  black  cattle,  from  whole 
milk  large  quantities  of  dieele  are  made.  This  coun- 
try is  happily  fituated  for  pafture,  being  every  where 
watered  with  an  infinite  number  of  rivulets.  It  ha$ 
alfo  large  flocks  of  Iheep,  tho’  thefe  l'eem  to  be  ne- 
glected, in  comparifon  of  the  others. 

The  village  of  Cayambe,  Hands  in  the  middle  of 
a fpacious  plain,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Cayamburo,  one  of  the  largell  mountains  of 
the  Cordilleras  in  this  part  of  the  country,  being  equal 
in  height  to  that  of  Chimborazo,  and  its  fummits  co- 
vered with  fnow  and  ice.  Its  altitude  is  fo  much  grea- 
ter than  the  reft  between  it  and  Quito,  that  it  may  be 
plainly  feen  from  that  city.  The  vicinity  of  this 
mountain  renders  the  whole  plain  of  Cayambe  cold, 
which  is  increafed  by  the  violence  and  continuance  of 
the  winds.  In  the  territories  of  this  jurifdiftion  are 
two  lakes,  very  difagreeable,  one  called  San  Pablo, 
from  a village  of  that  name  on  its  banks  •,  it  is  a 
league  in  length,  and  about  half  aleague  in  breadth. 
This  lake  is  every  where  furrounded  with  a fpe- 
cies  of  rufhes  called  there  totoral,  among  which  are 
vaft  flocks  of  wild  geefe  and  gallaretes.  This  lake 
receives  its  water  from  the  mountain  of  Mojan- 
da  ; and  from  it  ifiues  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Rio 
Blanco.  The  other  lake,  which  has  nearly  the  fame 
dimenfions  as  the  former,  is  called  Cuicocha,  and  is 
fituated  in  a plain  on  the  fide  of  a mountain  of  the 
fame  name.  Near  the  middle  of  this  lake  are  two 
iflands,  both  which  abound  with  wild  Cuyes,  a fpecies 
of  rabbits,  and  deer,  which  often  fwim  to  main  land  ; 
but  when  purfued  by  the  hunters,  difappoint  them  by 
gaining  the  lake,  and  fwimming  back  to  their  retreat. 
Several  fmall  filh  are  found  in  this  lake,  refembling 
the  cray-fifh,  but  without  a fhcll.  They  are  called  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country,  Prennadillas, 
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and  are  fent  in  pickle  to  Quito,  where  they  are  tha 
more  efteemed,  as  being  the  only  frefh  water  filh  that 
can  be  bought  in  that  city.  Nor  are  thefe  caught  in 
any  great  quantities,  tho’  they  are  alfo  found  in  tha 
lake  of  San  Pablo. 

III.  The  jurifdicftion  of  Quito  confifts  of  the  fol- 
lowing twenty-five  parilhes,  befides  thofe  in  the  city : 


I.  St.  Juan  Evangelifta.  XIV.  El  Quinche. 

II.  Santa  Maria  Magdalena.  XV.  Guayllabamba, 


III.  Chilogalle. 

IV.  Cono-coto. 

V.  Zambiza. 

VI.  Pintac. 

VII.  Sangolqui. 

VIII.  Amaguana. 

IX.  Guapulo. 

X.  Cumbaya. 

XI.  Co-collao. 

XII.  Puembo,  and  Pifo. 

XIII.  Yaruqui. 


XVI.  Machacha. 

XVII.  Aloafio. 

XVIII.  Aloa. 

XIX.  Yumbicho. 

XX.  Alangafi. 

XXI.  Pomafque. 

XXII.  San  Antonio  dc 
Lulum-bamba. 

XXIII.  Perucho. 

XXIV.  Cola-cali. 

XXV.  Tumbaco. 


This  jurifdiction,  tho’  called  Sinco  Leguas,  five 
leagues,  extends,  in  fome  parts,  a great  deal  far- 
ther, and  the  lands  are  as  it  were  covered  with  plantati- 
ons, fome  fituated  in  the  plains,  fome  in  the  capacious 
breaches,  and  others  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountains  ; 
and  all  producing  according  to  the  quality,  fituation, 
and  expofure  of  the  ground.  Thofe  on  the  temperate 
plains  yield  plentiful  harvefts  of  maize  ; thofe  at  the 
bottoms  of  deep  breaches,  being  in  a hot  temperature, 
are  planted  with  fugar  canes,  from  whence  drey  ex- 
tract great  quantities  of  fugar  and  rum.  From  the 
fruits  peculiar  to  fucli  a temperature,  are  made  a va- 
riety of  lweetmeats,  heie  called  rayados  ; and  of  which 
there  is  a great  confumption  among  the  inhabitants. 

The  fugar  cane  ripens  very  flowly  in  this  jurifdiction; 
for  tho’  the  plantations  qnjoy  a hot  air,  yet  it  is  not 
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of  that  degree  of  heat  requifite  to  its  fpeedy  maturity  ; 
fo  that  it  is  three  years  after  they  are  planted,  before 
they  are  fit  to  be  cut.  Nor  are  they  ever  cut  but 
once,  the  fecond  crop  only  producing  the  foca  or  germ, 
which  ferves  for  replanting. 

The  guarapo,  which  we  have  had  occafion  to  men- 
tion, is  nothing  more  than  the  juice  of  the  cane, 
as  it  flows  from  the  mill,  and  afterwards  fuffered  to 
ferment.  It  is  very  plealant,  its  tafte  being  a fweet- 
ifh  acidity,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  very  wholefome ; 
but  inebriating  if  drank  to  excefs.  This  liquor  is  a 
favourite  regale  among  the  vulgar. 

The  plantation  near  thefummits  of  the  mountains, 
from  their  having  a variety  of  temperatures,  produce 
wheat,  barley,  pot  herbs  of  all  kinds,  and  potatoes. 

Above  thefe  plantations  are  fed  thofe  numerous 
flocks  of  fheep,  producing  that  wool,  which,  from 
the  feveral  operations  it  undergoes,  affords  employ- 
ment for  fuch  multitudes  of  people.  Some  far- 
mers here  make  it  their  foie  buflnefs  to  breed  cows, 
principally  for  the  advantage  they  derive  from 
their  milk  in  making  cheefe  and  butter.  In  other 
farm-houfes  you  fee  various  occupations  carried  on  at 
the  fame  time,  namely,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures,  particularly  of  cloth,  bays 
and  ferges. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident  that  neither 
this,  nor  the  preceding  jurifdidtion,  has  any  general 
temperature,  the  degree  of  cold  and  heat  depending 
on  the  fituation.  And  that  to  this  difference  is  owing 
the  delightful,  and  even  profitable  variety  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits  and  grains,  each  finding  here  a temperature 
agreeable  to  its  nature.  Accordingly  in  travelling  on- 
ly half  a day  you  pafs  from  a climate  where  the  heat 
fufficiently  indicates  that  you  are  in  the  torrid  zone, 
to  another  where  you  feel  all  the  horrors  of  winter. 
And  what  is  ftill  more  Angular,  and  may  be  efteemed 
an  advantage,  no  change  occurs  during  the  whole 
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year  ; the  temperate  parts  never  feeling  the  vicifti- 
tudes  of  cold  and  heat.'  This,  however,  mull  be  al- 
lowed not  to  hold  precifely  with  regard  to  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  the  coldnefs  of  which  is  increafed  by  the 
violence  of  the  winds,  or  a change  of  weather  called 
tiempo  de  paramos,  when  the  clouds  involve  the  great- 
eft  part  of  thele  mountains,  and  precipitate  themfelves 
in  a fleet ; at  Which  time  the  cold  becomes  intolerable  : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  thofe  frigorific  clouds 
are  diiperfed  and  the  wind  allayed,  fo  that  the  rays  of 
the  fun  reach  the  earth,  they  feel  the  comfortable  heat 
of  his  chearirtg  beams. 

Most  of  thefe  villages  are  built  with  very  little  re- 
gularity. The  principal  part  of  them  is  the  church 
and  parionage,  which  they  call  the  convent,  from  the 
priefts  being  all  formerly  religious.  Thele  ftruftures 
have  fome  appearance  of  decency  •,  but  the  other  parts 
of  the  village,  confift  of  a number  of  huts  with  mud- 
walls,  fcattered  all  over  the  country,  where  every  one 
has  his  lpot  of  ground,  which  he  tills  for  his  lubfift- 
ence.  A great  part,  and  in  lome  villages,  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians,  who  live  there  when  out 
lace.  Tho’  in  fome  parts  the  inhabitants  are  Mef- 
tizos,  and  here  and  there  a Spanilh  family  ; but  thele 
are  extremely  poor. 

IV.  The  firft  junfdiftion  to  the  fouthward  of  that  of 
Quito,  is  the  Alfiento  Latacunga.  The  word  Afliento 
implies  a place  lefs  than  a town  but  larger  than  a village. 
This  place  ftands  in  a wide  plain,  having  on  the  eaft 
fide  the  eaftern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  from  whence 
projeds  a very  high  mountain,  and  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  its  foot  is  lituated  Latacunga,  in  55  min.  14 
fee.  30  thirds  louth  latitude.  On  the  weft  fide  of  it  is 
a river,  which,  tho’  fometimes  fordable,  on  any  in- 
creale  of  the  waters  muft  be  paffed  over  the  bridge. 
This  Afliento  is  large  and  regular  •,  the  ftreets  broad 
and  ftrait  *,  the  houfes  of  ftone,  arched,  and  well  con- 
trived : But,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  confequen- 
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ces  fo  often  refulting  from  earthquakes,  without  any 
ftory.  This  precaution  the  inhabitants  were  taught 
by  a dreadful  dedruftion  of  all  the  buildings  on  the 
20th  of  June  1 698.  This  terrible  concuffion  was  ge- 
neral all  over  the  province  of  Quito  ; and  its  effects, 
as  we  lhall  Ihew  in  the  fequel,  in  many  other  places, 
equally  melancholy.  Out  of  fix  hundred  ftone  houfes, 
the  number  of  which  this  Affiento  then  confided,  on- 
ly a part  of  one,  and  the  church  of  the  jefuits  were 
left  {landing  ; and  even  thel'e  were  fo  greatly  damag- 
ed, that  there  was  a necefiity  for  pulling  them  down. 
But  the  greateft  misfortune  was,  that  mod  of  the 
inhabitants  were  buried  under  their  ruins,  the  earth- 
quake beginning  at  one  in  the  morning,  a time  of 
general  filence  and  fecurity,  and  continued  its  con- 
cufiions,  at  Ihort  intervals,  the  greated  part  of  the  day. 

The  done  of  which  the  houfes  and  churches  are 
built,  is  a kind  of  pumice,  or  fpungy  done  ejected 
from  volcanoes,  inexhaudible  quarries  of  it  being 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  lo  light  that  it 
will  iwim  in  water,  and  from  its  great  porofity  the 
lime  cements  the  different  pieces  very  drongly  toge- 
ther ; whence  and  from  their  lownefs,  the  houfes  ate 
now  enabled  to  fupport  themfelves  during  a concuffion 
much  better  than  before  the  earthquake,  when  few 
were  without  a dory ; and  if  they  fhould  be  unfortu- 
nately thrown  down,  the  crufh  in  all  probability, 
would  be  much  lefs  fatal. 

The  jurifdiction  contains  feventeen  principal  villa- 
ges, which  are ; 

I.  Zicihos  Mayor.  VII.  San  Phelipe. 

II.  Zicheos  Menor.  VIII.  Mula-Halo. 

III. Yungas,  orColorados.  IX.  Alaquez. 

IV.  Yfilimbi.  X.  San  Miguel  de  Molle- 

V.  Chifa-Halo,  or  Toacafo.  ambato. 

VI.  Pillaro.  XI.  Saquifili. 

XII. 
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XII.  Pugili.  XV.  Tifaleo. 

XIII.  Tanicuchi.  XVI.  Angamarca. 

XIV.  Cuzubamba.  XVII.  Pila-Halo. 

The  air  of  this  Affiento  is  the  colder  from  the  place 
being  only  fix  leagues  from  the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi, 
which,  as  it  is  not  lefs  in  height  and  extent,  than  thofe 
of  Chimborazo  and  Cayamburo,  fo  it  is,  like  them, 
covered  with  ice  and  fnow.  The  combuftible  fubftan- 
ces  within  the  bowels  of  this  mountain  firft  declared 
themfelves  in  1533.  when  Sebaftian  and  Belalcazar, 
who  undertook  the  conqueft  of  this  province,  had  en- 
tered it,  and  proved  very  favourable  to  the  enterprize. 
For  the  Indians,  pofiefied  with  truth  of  a prediction  of 
their  priefts,  that  on  the  burfting  of  this  volcano, 
they  would  be  deprived  of  their  country,  and  reduced 
under  the  government  of  an  unknown  prince,  were 
fo  ftruck  with  the  concurrence  of  the  burfting  of  this 
volcano,  and  the  invafion  of  a foreign  army,  that  the 
fpirit,  which  univerfally  began  to  lhew  itfelf  in  the  pre- 
paratives every  where  made  for  a vigorous  refiftance, 
entirely  left  them,  and  the  whole  province  eafily  con- 
quered, all  its  Caciques  fubmitting  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  The  large  plain  in  which  the  Affiento  ftands, 
is  full  of  fragments  of  rocks,  ejected  at  that  fup- 
pofed  ominous  eruption,  and  fome  of  them  to  the 
diftance  of  five  leagues  from  its  roots.  In  the  year 
1743,  while  we  were  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  a fecond 
eruption  happened,  the  particulars  of  which  we  lhall 
relate  in  another  place. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  very  different  in  the 
feveral  villages  of  this  jurifdidtion  •,  being  hot  in 
thofe  lying  in  the  valleys  ; temperate  in  thofe  fituated 
on  the  plains  ; whilft  the  air  in  thofe  bordering  on  the 
mountains,  like  that  of  the  Affiento,  is  cold,  and  fome- 
times  to  an  exceffive  degree.  The  villages  are  in  gene- 
ral larger  and  more  populous  than  thofe  of  the  other 
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jurifduftions  in  the  fame  province.  Their  inhabitants 
are  Indians,  Meftizos,  and  a few  Spaniards. 

Besides  the  parifh  church,  which  is  ferved  by  two 
priefts,  one  for  the  Spaniards  and  the  other  for  the  In- 
dians, this  Afiiento  has  convents  of  francifcans,  au- 
guftins,  dominicans,  the  fathers  of  mercy,  and  a col- 
lege of  jeiuits.  The  churches  of  thefe  religious  are 
well  built,  decently  ornamented,  and  kept  very  neat. 
The  inhabitants,  by  the  neareft  computation,  amount 
to  between  ten  and  twelve  thoufand,  chiefly  Spani- 
ards and  Meftizos.  Among  the  former  are  feveral  fa- 
milies of  eminent  rank  and  eafy  circumftances,  and 
of  fuch  virtues  and  accomplifhments  as  add  a luf- 
tre  to  their  happy  fltuation.  The  Indians,  as  at  Qui- 
to, live  in  a feparate  quarter  adjoining  to  the  country. 

In  this  Afliento  all  kinds  of  trades  and  mechanic 
arts  are  carried  on  ; and,  as  in  all  the  other  parts  of  its  - 
jurifdidtion,  has  a confiderable  number  of  manufacto- 
ries of  cloth,  bays,  and  tucuyos.  Great  quantities  of 
pork  are  faked  here  for  exportation  to  Quito,  Guaya- 
quil, and  Riobamba,  being  highly  efteemed  for  the 
peculiar  flavour  given  to  it  in  the  pickling,  and  which 
it  ever  after  retains. 

All  the  neighbouring  country  is  fowed  with  clover, 
and  interfperfed  with  plantations  of  willows,  whole 
perpetual  verdure  gives  a chearful  afpedt  to  the  coun- 
try, and  heightens  the  plealantnefs  of  the  Afiiento. 

The  Indians  of  Pugili  and  Saquifili,  are  noted  for 
making  earthen  ware,  as  jars,  pans,  pitchers,  &c. 
which  are  greatly  valued  all  over  the  province  of 
Quito.  The  clay  of  which  they  are  made  is  of  a live- 
ly red,  very  fine,  and  emits  a kind  of  fragrancy,  and 
the  workmanlhip  very  neat  and  ingenious . 

V.  The  next  jurifdidtion  to  the  fouthwards,  is  that 
of  Riobamba,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  town  of  the 
fame  name.  Its  jurifdiftion  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments,, the  corregidor,  who  refides  at  Riobamba, 
appointing  a deputy,  who  lives  at  the  Afiiento  of 
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Hambato,  fituated  between  the  capital  and  Latacun- 
.ga.  In  the  former  department  are  the  following 
eighteen  principal  villages. 


I.  Calpi. 

II.  Lican. 

III.  Yaruquiz. 

IV.  San  Luis. 

V.  Cajabamba. 

VI.  San  Andres. 

VII.  Puni. 

VIII.  Chambo. 

IX.  Quimia. 


X.  Pungala. 

XI.  Lito. 

XII.  Guano. 

XIII.  Hilapo. 

XIV.  Guanando. 

XV.  Penipe. 

XVI.  Cubijies. 

XVII.  Cevadas. 
XVIII.  Palaftanga. 


The  department  of  the  Affiento  of  Hambato,  has, 
in  its  jurildiftion,  fix  principal  villages. 


I.  Ifamba,  IV.  Pelileo. 

II.  Quifupincha.  V.  Patate. 

III.  Quero.  VI.  Santo  Rofade  Pilaguin. 

This  Affiento  Hands  in  the  latitude  of  i°  41'  40" 
fouth  and  22'  weft  of  the  city  of  Quitto.  In  1533, 
it  was  an  Indian  town,  of  which  SebaHian  de  Belalca- 
zar  having  made  himfelf  mafter,  the  following  year 
Marfhal  Diego  de  Almagro,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  prefent  Affiento.  It  Hands  in  a very  large  plain 
furrounded  by  mountains  •,  particularly  on  the  north 
fide  which  is  bounded  by  Chimborazo,  from  the  foot 
of  which  it  is  at  no  great  diHance.  On  the  fouth  fide 
is  a lake,  called  Colta,  about  a league  in  length  and 
three  quarters  of  a league  in  breadth,  where  there  are 
great  numbers  of  wild  geefe  and  gallaretas  5 and  its 
Jbanks  covered  with  plantations. 

The  principal  fquare  and  Hreets  are  very  regular, 
Hrait  and  airy  •,  the  houfes  of  a light  Hone,  but  lome- 
thing  heavier  than  the  pumice  madeufe  ofatLatacun- 
ga.  Some,  efpecially  thole  in  and  near  the  fquare,  have 
a flory  •,  but  the  others  are  univerlaily  without  any, 
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^eing  built  low  on  account  of  the  earthquakes,  which 
lhis  place  has  often  felt,  particularly  that  already 
mentioned  of  1698,  when  many  of  its  houfes  and 
public  buildings  were  thrown  down.  The  Indians 
who  inhabited  this  place,  and  all  thofe  to  the  fouth- 
ward  in  this  jurifdidtion,  before  their  converfion  to 
Chriftianity,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Puruayes  ; 
and  are  to  this  day  diftinguilhed  from  all  the  other  In- 
dians in  the  whole  province. 

Besides  the  great  church,  here  is  another  called  St. 
Sabaftian,  with  convents  of  the  fame  orders  as  at 
Latacunga,  and  a nunnery  of  the  conception  ; con- 
tributions are  alfo  ftill  raifed  for  the  ufe  of  the  hofpital, 
tho’  it  is  in  fo  ruinous  a condition,  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  patients. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  Affiento  is  a river  cut  into 
fmall  channels  or  trenches,  for  watering  the  adjacent 
fields,  and  by  which  means  they  are  rendered  fo  re- 
markably fertile,  that  they  produce  clover  all  the  year 
round. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  an  ac- 
curate calculation,  amounts  to  between  fixteen  and 
twenty  thoufand  fouls.  The  manners  and  cuftoms 
here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  at  Quito  -,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  families  of  diftinftion  in  that  city  ow- 
ing their  origin  to  this  place.  For  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conquefts,  many  of  the  moft  eminent  families 
which  came  from  Spain,  fettled  here  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  war,  and  have  been  very  careful  not  to  dimi- 
nifh  either  the  luftre  of  their  families,  or  their  wealth, 
by  promifcuous  alliances,  marrying  only  into  ope  ano- 
ther. 

The  magiftracy  confifts  of  regidores,  who  are  al- 
ways peribns  of  the  firft  diftinttion,  and  from  among 
thofe  are  annually  chofen  the  ordinary  alcaldes,  with 
this  Angularity,  that  the  validity  of  the  election  de- 
pends on  its  being  unanimous,  a Angle  vote  rendering 
jt  void.  Befides  the  perfon  elected  with  this  precifion 
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is  either  confirmed  or  rejetted  by  the  townfmen  ; a pri- 
vilege known  in  no  other  part  of  the  whole  province. 

Ihe  air  is  colder  here  than  at  Quito,  owing  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain 
of  Chimborazo,  and,  when  the  wind  blows  from  that 
quarter,  the  weather  is  lb  lharp,  that  the  rich  families 
leave  the  town,  and  retire  to  their  ellates  fituated  in  a 
warmer  air,  tho’  at  no  great  diftance.  This  uncom- 
fortable feafon  generally  lafts  from  December  to  June, 
the  north  and  north-weft  winds  then  principally  pre- 
vailing. It  is,  however,  in  a great  meafure,  free  from 
thofe  violent  Ihowers  and  tempefts  fo  common  at  Qui- 
to, that  fometimes  for  many  days  fucceflively,  it  en- 
joys ferene  and  delightful  weather  ; and  the  fame  m^y 
be  faid  of  the  greateft  part  of  its  jurifdittion. 

Here  are  many  plantations  or  farms,  and  moft 
of  them  very  considerable  ; and  for  the  number  and 
largenefs  of  its  manufattories,  it  furpalles  every  other 
part  of  this  province  ; tho’  the  Indians  feem  born 
with  an  inclination  for  weaving,  particularly  thole  of 
the  village  of  Guano,  who  are  famed  for  their  manu- 
fattures  of  worfted  (lockings,  and  is  indeed  the  only 
place  in  the  whole  province  where  they  are  made. 
This  induftrious  difpofition  probably  gave  rife  to  the 
large  flocks  of  Iheep  in  this  jurifdittion,  whence  thele 
manufattories  are  never  in  want  of  wool.  The  foil  is 
very  fertile,  producing  all  kinds  of  grain  and  pulfe  in 
abundance.  And  here  is  moft  frequently  feen  what 
I have  obferved  elfewhere,  namely,  that  in  one  part 
the  hulbandmen  are  fowing,  and  in  another  reaping  •, 
and  the  landfcape  is  elegantly  adorned  with  fuch  ail 
enchanting  variety  of  colours  as  painting  cannot 
equal. 

In  this  jurifdittion  is  a large  plain  lying  fouth  of 
the  town  of  Tiocaxas,  and  famous  for  a battle  be-r 
tween  the  Spaniards  commanded  by  Belalcazar,  and 
the  Puruayes  Indians,  before  their  courage  had  been 
deprefied  by  the  ominous  explofion  of  the  mountain. 
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Both  armies  fought  with  great  obftinacy,  tho’  neither 
giin’d  the  vi&ory. 

The  Afiientoof  Hambato,  thefecond  department  of 
this  jurifdidtion,  ftands  in  a wide  plain  at  the  bottom 
of  a mountain.  On  the  north  fide  of  it  runs  a large  ri- 
ver over,  which  a bridge  has  been  built,  it  being  ne- 
ver fordable  on  account  of  its  depth  and  extreme  ra- 
pidity. This  Affiento  is  finely  fituated,  and  in  ex- 
tent and  populoufnefs  nearly  equal  to  Latacunga,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  amounting  to  eight  or  nine 
thoufand.  The  houfes  are  of  unburnt  bricks,  well 
contrived,  and  make  a good  appearance.  With  re- 
gard to  their  lownel's,  it  is  owing  to  a difcreet  precau- 
tion againft  the  melancholy  fliocks  of  earthquakes.  It 
has  a parifli  church,  two  chapels  of  eafe,  and  a con- 
vent of  Francifcans.  The  earthquake  which  made 
fiich  terrible  havock  in  the  Affiento  of  Latacunga, 
proved  alfo  fatal  to  this.  The  earth  near  it  opened  in 
feveral  places,  of  which  there  ftill  remains  an  afto- 
nifhing  monument  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Affiento, 
being  a cafm  four  or  five  feet  broad,  and  about  a 
league  in  length,  north  and  fouth.  And  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  are  feveral  openings  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  horror  of  the  Ihock  was  greatly  increafed  by  terri- 
ble eruptions  from  Mount  Carguairafo,  from  whence 
a muddy  torrent,  formed  of  allies,  cinders  and  fnow 
melted  by  the  flames  from  the  aperture,  preciptau 
ed  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  overflowing 
the  fields,  fweeping  away  the  cattle,  and  every  other 
object,  by  its  violence.  A track  of  this  impetu- 
ous current  is  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Affiento.  ' 

The  inhabitants  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms  re- 
ferable thofe  of  Quito  ; but  with  regard  to  families  of 
diftindtion,  it  is  much  inferior  to  Riobamba.  Cou- 
rage is  an  innate  quality  of  the  natives,  but  blended 
with  fuch  vices,  that  both  their  neighbours,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  province,  will 
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have  no  concerns  with  them,  except  thofe  abfolutely 
necefiary ; and  in  all  dealings  with  them,  take  care  to 
guard  equally  againft  their  deceit  and  violence. 

This  jurifdidtion  in  feveral  of  its  products  and  ma- 
nufactures excels  all  the  reft  : one  of  which  is  bread, 
particularly  that  made  at  the  Afliento,  which  is  famous 
all  over  the  province ; and  accordingly  it  is  fent  to  Qui- 
to and  other  parts,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  its 
goodnefs  by  length  of  time.  The  Indian  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  Quero,  make  all  forts  of  cabinet 
work,  for  which  there  is  a gerat  demand  all  over  the 
province,  as  befides  the  goodnefs  of  the  workmanfhip, 
this  is  the  only  place  where  goods  of  this  kind  are 
made.  The  jurifdiCtion  of  Patate  is  equally  famous 
for  the  plenty  of  fugar  canes,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the 
fugar  made  from  them,  being  of  the  fineft  fort.  That 
of  Santa  Rofa  de  Pilaguin,  which,  with  its  fields  lies 
on  the  fide  of  Carguairafo,  is  famous  for  the  particu- 
lar goodnefs  of  its  barley,  as  the  diftriCt  bordering  on 
the  Affiento  is  for  the  exquifitenefs  of  its  fruits  ; and 
to  this  diftriCt  Quito  owes  moft  of  the  European  kinds 
fold  in  that  city , the  temperature  of  the  air  being  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  perfection  of  thofe  fruits. 

VI.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  jurifdiCtion  of  Rio- 
bamba,  between  it  and  Guayaquil,  lies  that  of  Chim- 
bo,  whofe  jurifdiCtion  confifts  of  an  Affiento,  and  fe- 
ven  villages  ; the  former,  being  the  capital,  is  called 
Chimbo,  and  was  the  refidence  of  the  corregidor,  till 
it  was  thought  proper,  for  the  conveniency  of  com- 
merce, to  remove  it  to  Guaranda.  This  Affiento  does 
not  contain  above  eighty  families  ; fome  of  which  are 
Spaniards,  but  all  poor.  The  names  of  the  villages  are. 


I.  San  Lorenzo. 

II.  Afaneoto. 

III.  Chapacoto. 

IV.  San  Miguel. 


V.  Guaranda. 

VI.  Guanujo. 

VII.  Tomabelas. 
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The  moft  confiderable  of  their  villages  is  that  of 
Guaranda,  tho’  the  inhabitants  are,  in  general,  Mef- 
tizos  •,  there  are  indeed  feme  Indians,  but  very  few 
Spaniards. 

The  jurifdiCtion  of  Chimbo,  being  the  firft  of  the 
Serrania,  or  ridge  of  mountains,  bordering  on  that 
of  Guayaquil,  carries  on,  by  means  of  innumerable 
droves  of  mules,  the  whole  trade  of  Quito  and  the 
other  provinces,  by  the  way  of  Guayaquil,  carrying 
the  bales  of  cloth,  and  ftuffs,  together  with  the  meal, 
Corn, ' and  other  products  of  the  country,  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  ; and  returning  with  wine,  bran- 
dy, fait,  cotton,  filh,  oil,  and  other  goods  wanted  in 
the  provinces  of  the  mountains.  This  traffick  is  of 
inconceivable  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  ; but  it  can 
only  be  carried  on  during  the  fummer,  the  roads  in  the 
winter  being  abfolutely  impracticable  to  beafts  of  any 
kind.  This  intermiflion  of  trade  they  call  * Cerrarfe 
< la  Montana,’  The  fhutting  up  of  the  mountains. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  at  Guaranda,  and  that  of 
the  greateft  part  of  the  jurifdiCtion  of  Chimbo,  from 
the  proximity  of  Chimborazo,  fo  often  mentioned 
for  its  frigorific  effefts,  is  very  cold.  The  country 
is  large  and  fertile,  like  thofe  already  mentioned  •,  but 
the  haciendas,  or  farms,  are  in  general  appropriated  to 
the  breeding  of  mules  •,  a few  only  being  fown  with 
different  fpecies  of  grain. 

VII.  The  jurifdidtion  of  Guayaquil  is  the  laft  | 
but  this  has  been  already  treated  of  at  large. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Sequel  of  the  account  of  the  jurifdichom  in  the 
province  of  Quito. 

VIII.  r |“^  H Ejurifdi&ion  confining  on  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Riobamba,  is  that  of  Cuenca, 
whofe  capital  is  the  city  of  the  fame  name,  founded 
in  the  year  1 557,  by  Gil  Ramirez  Davalos.  Its  ju- 
rifdidtion  is  divided  into  two  departments,  of  which 
the  capital  is  one,  and  that  of  Alaufi  the  other  -,  the 
laft  reaches  to  Riobamba,  and  is  governed  by  a deputy 
of  the  corregidor.  Befides  the  Afliento  it  contains  on- 
ly the  four  following  villages. 

I.  Chumche,  III.  Cibambe. 

II.  Guafuntos.  IV.  Ticfan. 


Bttt  that  of  the  city  of  Cuenca,  includes  ten  : 


I.  Azogues. 

II.  Atuncanar. 

III.  Giron. 

IV.  Canary-bamba. 

V.  Efpiritu  Santo. 


Vf.  Paccha. 

VII.  Gualafeo. 

VIII.  Paute, 

IX.  Delec. 

X.  Molleturo, 


The  city  of  Cuenca  lies  in  20  53'  49"  fouth  lati- 
tude, and  29'  25"  weft  of  the  meridian  of  Quito.  It 
Hands  in  a very  fpacious  plain,  along  which,  at  about 
half  a league  to  the  northward  of  the  city,  runs  a little 
river  called  Machangara ; and  clofe  to  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  city  runs  another  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
tadero.  Befides  thefe,  at  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of  a 
league,  runs  another  called  Yanuncay ; and  at  about 
the  fame  diftance  is  another  termed  Los  Banos,  front 
a village  of  that  name,  thro’  which  it  flows.  All 
thefe  rivers  are  at  fome  feafons  fordable ; but  at  others 
can  only  be  crofled  with  fafety  over  the  bridges. 

The 
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The  plain  in  which  this  city  Hands,  reaches  about 
lix  leagues  from  north  to  fouth,  and  the  four  rivers, 
whofe  courfes  are  nearly  in  the  fame  direction,  form 
at  a fmall  diftance  by  the  conflux  of  their  ftreams,  a 
very  large  river.  To  the  fouth  of  the  city  is  another 
plain  of  about  two  leagues  in  extent,  and,  with  its 
great  variety  of  regular  plantations  of  trees,  and  other 
rural  improvements,  makes  a very  delightful  appea- 
rance, all  the  year  round. 

This  city  may  be  clafled  among  thofe  of  the  fourth 
order.  Its  ftreets  are  ftrait,  and  of  a convenient 
breadth : the  houfes  of  unburnt  bricks,  tiled,  and 
many  of  them  have  one  ftory,  the  owners,  from  a re- 
diculous  affedation  of  grandeur,  preferring  elegance  to 
fecurity.  The  fuburbs,  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  are, 
as  ufual,  mean  and  irregular.  Several  ftreams  of  wa- 
ter, by  great  labour  are  brought  from  the  above  ri- 
vers, and  flow  through  the  ftreets  fo  that  the  city  is 
plentifully  fupplied  with  water  ; and  for  its  admira- 
ble fttuation,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  it  might  be 
rendered  the  paradife,  not  only  of  the  province  of  Qui- 
to, but  of  all  Peru  ; few  cities  being  able  to  boaft  of 
fo  many  advantages  as  concentre  here ; but  either 
from  fupinenefs  or  ignorance,  they  are  far  from  being 
duly  improved.  One  circumftance,  which  adds  a An- 
gular beauty  to  its  fttuation,  is,  that  the  mountains 
here  are  not  fo  high,  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  this 
beautiful  country  •,  but  at  a proper  diftance  they  rife 
again  to  their  ftupendous  height,  as  is  feen  in  the 
mountain  Azuay,  which  divides  this  jurifdidion  from 
that  of  Alaufi. 

Cuenca  contains  three  parilhes  ; that  of  the  great 
church  confifts  of  Spaniards  and  Meftizos  ; the  two 
others,  which  are  called  San  Bias  and  San  Sebaftian, 
are  for  the  Indians.  Here  are  convents  of  francif- 
cans,  dominicans,  auguftins,  and  the  fathers  of  mer- 
cy *,  a college  of  jefuits,  and  two  nunneries,  one  of  the 
Conception,  and  the  other  of  Santa  Terefa.  Here  is 
x alfo 
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alfo  a hofpital,  but  through  ill  management  now  al- 
moft  in  ruins. 

The  magiftracy  is  compofed  of  regidores  and  or- 
dinary alcaldes,  which,  according  to  the  general  cuf- 
tom,  are  chofen  annually ; and  at  their  head  is  the 
corregidor.  Here  is  a chamber  of  finances,  under  the 
direction  of  an  accomptant  and  treafurer.  It  was  for- 
merly kept  in  the  city  of  Sevilla  del  Oro,  a jurifdic- 
tion,  and  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Macas  j 
but  on  the  lofs  of  the  city  of  Logrono,  the  village  of 
Guambaya  and  other  places,  it  was  removed  Loja,  and 
fince  to  Cuenca.  The  revenues  paid  into  it  confift  of 
the  tribute  of  the  Indians  of  this  department,  together 
with  that  of  Alaufi,  the  jurifdiftion  of  Loja,  and 
the  government  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  •,  the  duties  on 
provifions,  and  the  cuftoms  collected  at  Naranjal. 

The  inhabitants  here,  tho*  of  the  fame  clafies  with 
thofe  of  Quito,  differ  fomething  in  their  genius  and 
manners  ; particularly  in  a moft  fhameful  indo- 
lence, which  feems  fo  natural  to  them,  that  they  have 
a ftrange  averfion  to  all  kinds  of  work  ; the  vulgar 
are  alfo  rude,  vindi&ive,  and,  in  Ihort,  wicked  in 
every  fenfe.  From  this  general  reproach,  the  women 
muft,  however,  be  excepted,  being  remarkable  for 
an  uncommon  fpirit  of  induftry  ; as  if  they  were  de- 
termined to  attone  for  the  indolence  of  the  other  fex. 
They  fpin  and  weave  bays,  which,  for  their  goodnefs, 
and  efpecially  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours,  are  famous 
in  every  part  of  Peru.  They  alfo  weave  feme  tucu- 
yos  ; and  make  bargains  with  the  merchants  or  tra- 
ders. They  buy  and  fell,  and,  in  fhort,  manage  en- 
tirely that  little  commerce,  by  which  their  families  are 
fupported : whilft  their  hulbands,  brothers,  and  fa- 
thers, give  themfelves  up  to  floth  and  idlenefs,  with 
all  its  infamous  concomitants.  The  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  of  this  city  is  computed  at  twenty  or 
thirty  thoufand  fouls  ■,  and  both  thofe  of  the  city,  and 
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of  the  jurifdidtion,  are  commonly  known  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Morlacos. 

The  pleafures  arifing  from  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
are  increafed  by  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  li- 
quor of  the  thermometer  fluctuating  the  whole  year 
between  1013,  and  1015)  fo  that  the  cold  is  very 
little  felt,  and  the  heat  very  fupportable.  With  re- 
gard to  rains  and  tempefts  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
they  are  as  common  here  as  at  Quito.  In  calm  wea- 
ther, the  iky  is  ferene,  and  the  inhabitants  healthy  ; 
nor  are  malignant  fevers  and  plurifies,  tho’  common  to 
the  whole  province,  fo  often  known  as  at  Quito.  The 
country  is  finely  interfperfed  with  farm-houfes  and  plan- 
tations of  fugar  canes  *,  fome  parts  are  cultivated  for 
corn,  and  others  applied  to  the  feeding  of  iheep  and 
horned  cattle,  from  the  laft  of  which  they  make  great 
quantities  of  cheefe,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Europe  ; 
and  accordingly  there  is  a very  conflderable  demand 
for  it  all  over  thefe  parts. 

The  village  of  Atun-canar,  or  Great  Canar,  is 
famous  for  its  extenfive  corn  fields,  and  the  rich  har- 
vefts  they  afford.  It  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the  riches 
concealed  in  its  mountains,  the  bravery  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  their  unfhaken  loyalty  to  Ynca  Tu- 
pac-Yupanqui,  to  whom,  when  his  army  intended  for 
this  country  was  arrived  near  the  frontiers,  fenfible  of 
their  inability  of  making  any  effectual  refiftance,  they 
fubmitted,  and  paid  him  all  the  honours  which  de- 
noted a voluntary  fubjeCtion : and  thefe  marks  of  loy- 
alty fo  pofiefied  the  emperor  in  their  favour,  that  to 
encourage  them  to  cherifh  fuch  good  difpofitions,  he 
ordered  feveral  magnificent  temples,  fplendid  palaces, 
and  forts  all  of  ftone,  to  be  built  here,  in  the  man-  * 
ner  of  thofe  of  Cufco,  and  the  infide  of  the  walls  to 
be  plated  over  with  gold.-  And  of  thefe  works  fome 
monuments  ftill  remain  in  a fort  and  palace,  and  of 
which  neither  time  nor  accidents  have  obliterated  their 
aftonifhing  magnificence  a defcriptign  will  be  given 
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of  both  in  another  place.  Thefe  works  had  fuch  happy 
effects  on  the  grateful  inhabitants,  that  they  fell  at  laft 
viftims  to  their  loyalty ; for  having  fided  with  the 
YncaHuefcar,  their  lawful  fovereign,  againft  his  bro- 
ther Ata  Huallpa,  and  the  former  lofing  a decefive  bat- 
tle, the  conqueror  inhumanly  abufed  his  viftory  by  de- 
ftroying  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  had  done  no  more 
than  their  duty,  no  lefs  than  60,000  of  them  being 
maflacred  in  cold  blood. 

These  Indians  were  united  with  the  Guafantos,  and 
thofe  of  Pamallafta,  in  which  diftrift  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  the  ruins  of  another  fort,  built  by  the  Yncas.  The 
intimacy  between  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries 
was  fo  very  remarkable,  that  they  were  all  called  Ca- 
narejos,  that  under  one  name  they  might  form  one 
body. 

The  Afliento  of  Alaufi,  the  chief  place  of  the  fe- 
cond  department,  is  not  very  populous,  tho’  among 
its  inhabitants  are  fome  Spanifh  families  of  the  firft 
rank.  The  other  inhabitants  are  Meftizos  and  Indi- 
ans, but  both  claffes  in  mean  circumftances.  The  pa- 
rochial church  is  the  only  ecclefiaftical  ftrufture ; nor 
has  this  the  ornaments  which  decency  requires. 

The  village  of  Ticfan,  which  ftood  in  this  depart- 
ment, was  totally  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
the  inhabitants  removed  to  a fafer  fituation.  The 
marks  of  thefe  dreadful  convulfions  of  nature  are  ftill 
vifible  in  feveral  cafms  among  the  mountains,  ma- 
ny being  two  or  three  feet  broad  a convincing  proof 
of  the  violent  concufiions  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
at  the  time  of  that  cataftrophe.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  is  here  fomething  colder  than  at  Cuenca  ; 
but  not  in  a degree  fufficient  to  leflen  the  exuberent 
fertility  of  the  foil.  v 

Among  the  great  variety  of  mines  in  the  jurifditti- 
on  of  Cuenca,  and  which  I fhall  confider  more  at 
large  in  the  fequel,  thofe  of  gold  and  filver,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  opinion,  are  not  the  leaft  nume- 
rous. 
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rous.  Report  has,  indeed,  magnified  them  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  to  prove  the  aftonifhing  quantity  of 
thofe  metals,  the  inhabitants  relate  the  following  fto- 
ry,  the  truth  of  which  I do  not  pretend  to  warrant.  It 
exhibits  indeed,  an  inftance,  fo  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon order  of  things,  as  to  be  fcarce  reconcileable  to 
reafon.  I lhall,  however,  venture  to  relate  it,  be- 
caufe,  if  the  reader  Ihould  think  it  incredible,  it  will 
at  leaft  ferve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  riches  fuppofed 
to  be  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains. 

Between  the  valleys  of  Chugui-pata,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  village  and  jurifdiction  of  Los  Azo- 
gues  fouthward,  and  that  of  Poute  running  eaftward 
along  the  banks  of  the  fame  name,  are  fevcral  eminen- 
ces which  divide  the  two  plains,  and  among  thefe  one 
higher  than  the  reft  called  Supay-Urco,  a name  faid  to 
have  been  given  it  on  the  following  account.  An  in- 
habitant of  the  province  Eftramadura  in  Spain,  from 
the  extremity  of  his  diftrefs,  abandoned  himfelf  to  de- 
Ipair ; and  in  the  frenzy  of  his  wild  immagination, 
fometimes  implored  the  afiiftance  of  Satan,  and  fome- 
times  curfed  the  moment  that  gave  birth  to  his  wretch- 
ed being,  and  was  for  laying  violent  hands  upon  him- 
felf.  The  devil  taking  ad  vantage  of  his  condition  ap- 
peared to  him,  but  in  a drefs  ‘which  fufficiently  con- 
cealed his  nature,  and  courteoufly  afked  the  eaufe  of 
his  exceflive  melancholy  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  owing  to  an  unhappy  change  of  circumftances, 
from  a plentiful  fortune  to  the  moft  extreme  poverty, 
the  devil,  with  a chearful  air  told  him,  that  he  would 
fhew  him  a fpot  from  whence  he  might  have  what 
quantity  of  gold  he  pleafed,  the  mine  being  abfolutely 
inexhauftible.  The  Spaniard  embraced  the  offer  with 
the  greateft  tranfport  of  joy  •,  and  concluding  that  it 
would  at  leaft  prove  a journey  of  fome  days,  purchaf- 
ed,  with  the  penurious  remains  of  his  fubftance,  a few 
loaves,  which  he  packed  up  in  his  wallet.  And  his 
mind  being  fomething  eaffer  from  thefe  flattering  pro- 

mifes, 
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inifes,  laid  himfelf  down  to  reft,  till  the  time  appoint' 
ed,  when  he  was  to  call  upon  his  guide.  But  when 
he  awaked  he  found  himfelf  in  a country  abfolutely 
unknown,  the  plain  of  Chuquipata  lying  before  him, 
and  himfelf  reclined  on  the  eminence  of  Supay-Urco. 
His  aftonifhment  at  viewing  fuch  multitudes  of  ftrange 
objects  can  be  much  better  conceived  than  expreflfed. 
For  fome  time,  indeed,  he  doubted  whether  they  were 
real  or  illufive,  till  tired  with  uncertainties,  and  de- 
termined to  know  in  what  country  he  was,  he  directed 
his  way  to  a houfe  of  fome  figure,  which  he  faw  at 
a diftance.  This  happened  fortunately  to  belong 
to  a Spaniard,  who  was  a native  of  the  fame  province 
of  Eftramadura  ; and  being  informed  by  his  fervants 
that  a ftranger  of  the  fame  country  was  at  the  gate, 
the  mafter,  pleafing  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  hearing 
fome  news  from  his  native  land,  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  in,  received  him  with  gr,eat  marks  of  friend- 
fiiip,  and  being  at  breakfaft,  made  him  fit  down  with 
him  ; and  began  to  enter  on  the  pleafing  enquiry  after 
his  friends  and  relations  ; but  his  gueft  taking  out  one 
of  liis  loaves,  which  the  gentleman  knew  was  baked  in 
Spain,  and  finding  it  quite  new,  was  fo  loft  in  afto- 
nifhment, that  he  forgot  both  his  breakfaft  and  rela- 
tions, infilling  (tho’  afraid  to  hear)  that  his  apparent 
countryman  fhould  inform  him  how  it  was  pofiible  to 
make  fo  long  a voyage  in  fo  fhort  a time.  The  other 
readily  fatisfying  his  defire,  they  both  agreed  that  this 
muft  have  been  an  atftion  of  that  enemy  to  mankind, 
who  had  brought  the  poor  Spaniard  thither  to  enrich 
himfelf  from  the  treafures  concealed  in  the  bowels  of 
the  hill  on  which  he  had  laid  him  5 and  ever  fince  it 
has  been  called  Supay-Urco,  or  the  devil’s  hill.  This 
ftory  is  well  known  throughout  all  the  jurifdidlion  of 
Cuenca ; even  the  children  are  acquainted  with  it ; and 
father  Manuel  Rodriguez,  in  his  ‘Hitoria  del  Maranon, 

* y Amazonas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.’  mentions  it.  From  all 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  is,  in  reality,  of  as  an- 
Yol.  I.  2 ciepc 
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cicnt  a date,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Cuenca  pretend  ; that 
it  has  defcended  thro’  a long  feries  of  time  without  al- 
teration ; and  that  from  this  ftory,  tho’  deftitute  of ' 
proof,  tlie  notion  that  this  hill  contains  an  inexhaufti- 
ble  treafure,  had  its  rife. 

IX.  The  lail  juriidiction  of  the  province  of  Quito, 
on  this  fide,  is  that  of  Loja,  the  capital  of  which  is 
called  by  the  fame  name,  and  was  founded  in  the  year 
1546  by  captain  Alonfo  de  Mercadillo.  It  refembles 
in  extent,  form,  and  buildings,  the  city  of  Cuenca  ; 
but  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  confiderably  hotter. 
In  its  diilrict  are  the  following  fourteen  villages. 


I.  Saraguro,  and  Ona. 

II.  San  Juan  del  Valle. 

III.  Zaruma. 

IV.  Yuluc. 

V.  Guachanama. 

VI.  Gonzanama. 

VII.  Cariamanga. 


VIII.  Zozoranga. 

IX.  Dominguillo. 

X.  Catacocha. 

XI.  San  Lucas  de  Amboca. 

XII.  El  Sifne. 

XIII.  Malacatos. 

XIV.  San  Pedro  del  Valle. 


The  city  of  Loja,  befides  two  churches,  has  feve- 
ral  convents,  a nunnery,  a college  of  jefuits,  and  a 
hofpital. 

In  the  territory  of  this  jurifdi&ion  is  produced  that 
famous  fpecific  for  intermitting  fevers,  known  by  the 
name  of  Cafcarilla  deLoja,  or  Quinquina.  Of  this  fpe- 
cific there  are  different  kinds,  one  of  which  is  moreeffi- 
cacious  than  the  others.  M.  de  Jufieu,  whom  I have 
already  had  occafion  to  mention  more  than  once,  be- 
ing fent  to  make  botanical  obfervations,  and  take  care 
of  the  health  of  the  academicians,  took  the  trouble  of 
making  a journey  to  Loja,  purely  to  examine  the  tree 
which  produces  it  and  in  a full  defeription  which  he 
drew  up  for  the  latisfaftion  of  botanifts  and  other  cu- 
rious perfons,  enters,  with  his  known  Ikill  and  accu- 
racy, into  a very  minute  diftinftion  of  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies,  and  enumerates  the  fmalleft  circumftances.  At  the 

fame 
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fame  time  he  was  pleafed  to  inform  the  corregidor  of 
the  differences,  and  to  inftruft  the  Indians  employed 
in  cutting  it,  to  diftinguifh  each  lpecies,  that  the  belt 
fort  only  might  Be  lent  unmixed  to  Europe.  Nor  was 
this  all ; he  farther  inftru&ed  them  how  to  make  an 
extract  of  it,  and  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  that 
territory  to  ufe  it,  where  its  virtues  had  till  that  time 
been  negledted,  tho’  intermitting  fevers  are  there  as 
common  as  in  any  other  parts.  Before  he  undeceiv- 
ed them,  the  natives  imagined,  that  it  was  exported  to 
Europe  only  as  an  ingredient  in  dying  ; and  tho’  they 
were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  its  virtues,  they  made 
no  ufe  of  it,  little  imagining  that  a fimple  of  fo  hot  a 
nature  could  be  good  for  them.  But  this  ingenious 
phyfician  convinced  them  of  their  miftake  by  many 
happy  e ffects -,  fo  that  now  it  is  generally  ufed  in  all 
kinds  of  fevers  : and  perfons  of  undoubted  veracity 
who  have  fince  vifited  Loja,  have  given  me  very  plea- 
fing  accounts  of  its  happy  effects. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  cafcarilla,  is  not  of 
the  largeft  fize,  its  ufual  height  being  about  two  toi- 
fe§  and  a half,  and  the  body  and  branches  of  a pro- 
portionate thicknefs.  In  this  however,  there  is  fome 
difference,  and  in  that  confifts  the  goodnefs  of  the 
cafcarilla,  the  largeft  branches  not  yielding  the  beft. 
There  is  alfo  a difference  both  in  the  bloffom  and  feed. 
The  Indians  in  order  to  take  off'  the  cafcarilla  or 
cortex,  cut  down  the  tree ; after  which  they  bark  it, 
and  dry  the  quinquina.  There  are  here  large  and 
thick  forefts  of  this  tree  ; but  notwithftanding  this 
there  is  a very  lenfible  diminution  of  them,"  occalion- 
ed  by  the  Indians  not  lowing  the  feed,  thofe  growing 
fpontaneoufly  being  by  no  means  equal  to  thofe  cut 
down. 

In  the  jurifdidtion  of  Cuenca,  have  alfo  been  dif- 
covered  many  woody  parts,  in  which  this  valuable 
tree  is  found  : and  when  I was  in  that  country,  a 
prieft  at  Cuenca  procured  a large  quantity  of  cafcarilla, 
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and  fent  it  to  Panama,  the  only  place  from  whenc  e 
it  is  exported.  This  inftance,  together  with  his  af- 
furances,  that  it  was  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of 
Loja,  induced  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuenca 
to  attempt  the  difcovery,  and  were  foon  convinced 
that  the  jurifdidion  contained  large  forefts  of  this 
tree,  which  had  been  neglected  by  them,  whilft  their 
neighbours  reaped  fo  great  advantages  from  it. 

The  jurifdidion  of  Loja  has  alfo  a very  great  ad- 
vantage from  breeding  the  cochineal,  and  which  in- 
telligent perfons  reckon  of  equal  goodnels  with  that  of 
Oaxaca  in  New  Spain;  but  the  inhabitants  are  fo  far 
from  applying  themfelves  to  the  breeding  that  infed, 
fufficient  to  i'upply  the  demands  of  a particular  trade, 
that  they  breed  no  more  than  what  they  imagine  will 
be  fufficient  for  the  dyers  in  that  and  the  neighbouring 
jurifdidion  of  Cuenca.  To  this  elegant  and  lafting 
colour  it  is  probably  owing  that  the  bays  of  Cuenca, 
and  the  carpets  of  Loja  are  preferred  to  all  others : 
tho’  the  beauty  of  the  colours  may  in  fome  meafure 
proceed  from  the  fuperior  /kill  of  the  workmen  of 
Loja  and  Cuenca,  over  thole  of  Quito,  and  other 
parts  of  the  province  where  the  fame  goods  are  manu- 
fadured.  The  cochineal  is  alfo  bred  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hambato,  tho5  without  any  conftant  gather- 
ings of  that  infed.  It  is  not  however  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  a more  careful  attention  would  enfure  them 
the  fame  fucccfs  in  great,  as  in  fmall  quantities. 

Having  mentioned  this  infed,  fo  highly  valued 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  for  the  incomparable  beau- 
«y  of  its  red  colour,  which  it  equally  communicates  to 
wool,  lilk,  linen  and  cotton,  it  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
peded,  efpecially  from  an  author  who  has  been  in  the 
country,  that  I lhould  give  fome  farther  account  of  it ; 
and  as  I lhould  be  lorry  to  difappoint  any  rational  cu- 
riofity  of  my  readers,  and  at  the  lame  time  to  inlert  any 
thing  that  is  not  ftridly  true,  I was  unwilling  to  rely 
wholly  on  my  own  experience,  together  with  the  ac- 
counts 
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counts  I procured  at  Loja  and  Hambato,  efpecialiy 
as  Oaxaca  is  the  principal  place  where  this  infeft  is 
produced ; I therefore  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  confult 
perfons  well  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft,  and  received 
the  following  account,  in  which  they  all  unanimoufly 
agreed. 

The  cochineal  is  bred  on  a plant  known  in  Oaxaca, 
and  all  thofe  parts  where  it  abounds,  by  the  name  of 
nopal*,  or  nopalleca,  the  Indian  fig-tree,  which,  except 
in  the  difference  of  the  foliage,  relembles  the  tunos, 
fo  common  in  the  kingdom  of  Andalufia.  The  leaf 
of  the  tuna  being  broad,  flat  and  prickly,  and  that  of 
the  nopal,  oblong,  with  leveral  eminences ; and  in- 
♦ Head  of  fpines  has  a fine  fmooth  membrane,  of  a per- 
manent and  lively  green. 

The  method  of  planting  the  nopal  is  by  making 
rows  of  holes  about  half  a yard  deep,  and  about  two 
yards  diftant  from  one  another.  In  each  of  thefe  holes 
is  placed  one  or  two  leaves  of  the  nopal,  in  a flat  po- 
fition,  and  then  covered  with  earth.  This  leaf  foon 
after  fhoots  up  into  a Angle  ftem,  which  during  its 
growth  divides  into  feveral  branches,  and  thefe  fuc- 
ceffively  produce  frefli  leaves,  the  largeft  being  neareft 
to  the  ftem,  which  is  full  of  knots,  as  are  alfo  the 
branches,  and  from  thefe  the  leaves  have  their  ori- 
gin. The  ufual  height  of  this  plant  is  about  three 
yards,  which  it  feldom  exceeds.  The  feafon  when 
the  nopal  difplays  all  its  beauty  and  vigour,  is 
like  that  of  other  plants,  from  the  fpring  to  the  au- 
tumn, which  at  Oaxaca  and  other  parts  of  North 
America,  is  at  the  fame  time  as  in  Spain.  Its  blofiom 
is  fmall,  of  a bright  red,  and  in  the  fhape  of  a bud, 
from  the  centre  of  which  proceeds  the  tuna,  a name 
given  to  its  fruit,  and  as  this  increafes  the  bloflom 

• This  plant  is  called  by  botanifls,  Opuntia  maxima,  folio  oblongo 
rot  undo  major  e, fpinutis  obtufu  mollibus  ‘gf  inroccntibui  objito,  forejlriit 
rubrii  varigato  Sloan’s  Catalogue. 
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lades,  till  at  length  it  falls.  When  the  tuna,  or-fig, 
is  ripe,  the  outward  fkin  becomes  white ; but  the 
pulp  is  fo  fuiiy  impregnated  with  a deep  red  that  it 
tinges  the  urine  of  thole  who  eat  it,  of  a blood  co- 
lour, a circumllance  attended  with  no  fmall  uneafinefs 
to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  particular. 
Few  fruits,  however,  are  either  more  wholl'ome  or 
pleafant. 

The  ground  where  the  nopal  is  intended  to  be  plant- 
ed, muff  be  carefully  cleanfed  from  all  kinds  of  weeds, 
as  they  drain  the  foil  of  thofe  juices  which  the  nopal 
requires.  Alfo  after  the  cochineal  is  taken  from  the 
plant,  which  is  never  done  till  the  i nieces  are  arrived 
at  perfection,  all  the  fuperfiuous  leaves  are  plucked 
off,  that  they  may  be  fucceeded  by  others  the  follow- 
ing year.  For  it  muff  be  obferved  that  the  cochineal 
which  are  bred  on  young  plants  thrive  much  better, 
and  are  of  a finer  quality,  than  thofe  produced  on  fuch 
as  have  flood  fome  years. 

The  cochineal  was  formerly  imagined  to  be  a fruit 
or  feed  of  fome  particular  plant ; an  error  which  pro- 
bably arofe  from  an  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  propagated  •,  but  at  prefent  every  one  is  convinc- 
ed of  its  being  an  infedt,  agreeably  to  its  name, 
fignifying  a woodloufe,  which  generally  breeds  in 
damp  places,  efpecially  in  gardens.  Thefe  infedts,  by 
rolling  thcmfelves  up,  form  a little  ball  fomething  lefs 
than  a pea,  and  in  fome  places  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Baquilas  de  San  Anton,  i.  e.  St.  Anthony’s  little 
cows  : and  fuch  is  the  figure  of  the  cochineal,  except 
that  it  has  not  the  faculty  of  rolling  itfelf  up  and  its 
magnitude,  when  at  its  full  growth,  does  not  exceed 
that  of  a tick,  common  in  dogs  and  other  animals. 

These  infedts  breed  and  are  nourifhed  on  the  no- 
pals, where  their  eggs  are  placed  among  the  leaves  j 
the  juice  of  the  plant,  which  is  their  foie  nourifhment, 
becomes  converted  into  their  fubftance;  when,  inllead 
of  being  thin  and  waterifh,  and,  to  all  outward  appea- 
rance. 
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ranee,  of  little  or  no  ufe,  is  rendered  a moft  beautiful 
crimfon  colour.  The  plant  is  in  May  or  June,  in  its 
moft  vigorous  llate,  and  at  this  favourable  ieafon  the 
eggs  are  depofited : and  in  the  ftiort  fpace  of  two 
months,  from  an  animalcule,  the  infect  grows  up  to  the 
fize  above-mentioned  ; but  its'infant  ftate  is  expofed  to 
a variety  of  dangers  ; the  violent  blafts  of  the  north 
wind,  fweep  away  the  eggs  from  the  foliage  of  the 
plant;  and,  what  is  equally  fatal  to  their  tender  con- 
ilitutions,  Ihowers,  fogs,  and  frofts,  often  attack  them, 
and  deftroy  the  leaves,  leaving  the  careful  cultivator, 
this  only  refource,  namely,  that  of  making  fires  at 
certain  diftances,  and  filling  the  air  w'ith  fmoke,  which 
frequently  preferve  them  from  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

The  breeding  of  cochineal  isalfo  greatly  obftructed 
by  birds  of  different  kinds,  which  are  very  fond  of 
thefe  infects  and  the  fame  danger  is  to  be  appehend- 
ed  from  the  worms,  &c.  which  are  found  among  the 
plantations  of  nopals  : fo  that  unlefs  conftant  care  be 
taken  t©  fright  the  birds  away  from  the  plantation,  and 
to  clear  the  ground  of  thofe  various  kinds  of  vermin, 
which  multiply  fo  faft  in  it,  the  owner  will  be  greatly 
difappointed  in  his  expectations. 

When  the  infeCts  are  at  their  full  growth,  they  are 
gathered  and  put  into  pots  of  earthen  ware ; but  great 
attention  is  requifite  to  prevent  them  from  getting  out, 
as,  in  that  cafe,  great  numbers  of  them  would  be  loft ; 
tho’  there  is  no  danger  of  it,  where  they  are  at  liberty 
on  the  nopal  leaves,  thofe  being  their  natural  habitation, 
and  where  they  enjoy  a plenty  of  delicious  food ; for 
tho’  they  often  remove  from  one  leaf  to  another,  they 
never  quit  the  plant ; nor  is  it  uncommon  to  fee  the 
leaves  entirely  covered  with  them,  efpecially  when  they 
are  arrived  at  maturity.  When  they  have  been  confined 
fome  time  in  thefe  pots,  they  are  killed  and  put  in 
bags.  The  Indians  have  three  different  m-trods 
pf  killing  thefe  infects,  one  by  hot  water,  another  by 
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fire,  and  a third  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  •,  and  to  thefe 
are  owing  the  feveral  gradations  of  the  colour,  which 
in  fome  is  dark,  and  in  others  bright ; but  all  require 
a certain  degree  of  heat.  Thofe  therefore  who  ufe  hot 
water  are  very  careful  to  give  it  the  requifite  heat,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  water  be  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  inlefts.  The  method  of  killing  the  creatures  by 
fire  is  to  put  them  on  Ihovels  into  an  oven  moderate- 
ly heated  for  that  intention  ; the  fine  quality  of  the  co- 
chineal depending  on  its  not  being  over  dried  at  the 
time  of  killing  the  inlefts  : and  it  mull  be  owned  that 
among  the  feveral  ways  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  this  va- 
luable creature,  that  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  feems  to 
bid  faireft  for  performing  it  in  the  moll  perfeft  man- 
ner. 

Besides  the  precaution  requifite  in  killing  the  co- 
chineal, in  order  to  preferve  its  quality,  it  is  equally 
necefiary  to  know  when  it  is  in  a proper  ftate  for  being 
removed  from  the  leaves  of  the  nopal  ; but  as  experi- 
ence only  can  teach  the  cultivator  this  necefiary  crite- 
rion, no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Accordingly  in 
thofe  provinces  where  the  cultivation  of  thefe  infefts 
is  chiefly  carried  on,  thofe  gathered  by  Indians  of 
one  village,  differ  from  thofe  gathered  in  another  j and 
even  thofe  gathered  by  one  perfon  in  the  fame  village, 
are  often  different  from  thofe  gathered  by  another  ; 
every  individual  adhering  to  his  own  method. 

The  cochineal  infeft,  may,  in  fome  circumftances, 
be  compared  to  the  filk  worm,  particularly  in  the  man- 
ner of  depofiting  its  eggs.  The  infefts  deftined  for 
this  particular  are  taken  at  a proper  time  of  their 
growth,  and  put  into  a box  well  clofed,  and  lined 
with  a coarfe  cloth  that  none  of  them  be  loft : and  in 
this  confinement  they  lay  their  eggs  and  die.  The  box 
is  kept  clofe  fhut  till  the  time  of  placing  the  eggs  on 
the  nopal,  when,  if  any  motion  is  perceived,  it  is  a fuffi- 
cient  indication  that  the  animalcule  has  life,  tho’  the 
egg  is  fo  minute  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  j and  this 
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is  the  feed  placed  on  the  foliage  of  the  nopal,  and  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  Ihell  of  a hen’s  egg  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  covering  a whole  plant.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  infeCt  does  not,  or,  at  lead,  in  any  vifible  man- 
ner, injure  the  plant,  but  extracts  its  nourifhment  from 
the  moll  fucculent  juice,  which  it  fucks  by  means  of 
of  its  propofcis  thro’  the  fine  teguments  of  the 
leaves. 

The  principal  countries  where  the  cochineal  infeCts 
are  bred,  are  Oaxaca,  Flafcala,  Chulula,  Nueva  Gal- 
licia,  and  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  ; and 
Hambato,  Loja,  and  Tucuman  in  Peru.  And  tho* 
the  nopal  thrives  equally  in  all,  yet  it  is  only  in  Oax- 
aca, that  they  are  gathered  in  large  quantities,  and  form 
a branch  of  commerce,  the  cultivation  of  thefe  lit- 
tle creatures  being  there  the  chief  employment  of  the 
Indians  ; whereas  in  others,  where  the  inhabitants  take 
but  little  trouble  in  their  cultivation,  they  breed  wild, 
and  thofe  gathered  in  them  are  accordingly  called  gra- 
na  fylvedre*.  Not  that  either  the  inlefts  or  nopals 
are  of  different  fpecies ; for  with  regard  to  the  difad- 
vantageous  difference  between  the  colour  of  the  wild 
cochineal  and  that  of  Oaxaca,  it  does  not  proceed  from 
a difference  of  fpecies,  but  from  a want  of  proper  care 
in  its  improvement ; and  were  the  culture  every  where 
alike,  this  difference  would  no  longer  fubfift.  But 
the  Indians  neglect  it,  either  becaufe  no  commerce  of 
that  kind  has  been  opened  among  them  ; or  from  an 
averfion  to  the  trouble  and  attention  requifite  to  bring 
thole  infedts  to  perfection ; or  ladly,  from  the  apprehen- 
fion  that  the  fruits  of  all  their  time  and  care  may  be 
dcftroyed  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  accidents. 

The  temperature  bed  adapted  to  the  production  of 
this  infect  cannot  be  precifely  determined,  there  being 
in  Oaxaca,  as  well  as  in  the  province  of  Quito,  parts 
of  very  different  temperatures,  fome  hot,  lome  tem- 

* This  wild  cochine, i;  is  generally  known  in  England  by  the 
ntme  of  cochineal  melliquc. 
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perate,  and  others  cold  •,  yet  all  breed  the  cochineal. 
It  is,  however,  very  probable,  that  the  molt  proper 
climate  is  the  temperate  and  dry  ; becaufe  in  thele  the 
nopal  thrives  the  belt.  And  agreeably  to  thisobferva- 
tion  it  is  remarked,  that  Hambata  and  Loja  are 
the  countries  in  the  province  of  Quito  where  they 
molt  abound  ; tho’  they  are  alfo  feen  in  other  parts 
where  both  the  heat  and  cold  are  greater. 

Here  I cannot  help  obferving,  that  Andalu- 
fia  in  Spain,  appears  to  me  extremely  well  fituated 
for  breeding  cochineal,  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  and  the  plantation  of  fig-trees,  which  there 
attain  l'o  great  perfection.  Here  alfo  neither  frofts, 
fogs,  or  fnows  are  to  be  apprehended,  particularly  in 
fpring  •,  and  the  happy  medium  between  cold  and  heat 
is,  as  I have  before  obferved,  that  which  this  creature 
is  particularly  fond  of. 

The  inhabitants  of  Loja,  who  are  known  all  over 
this  province  by  the  name  of  Lojanos,  do  not  exceed  ten 
thoufand  fouls,  tho’  formerly,  when  the  city  was  in  its 
greateft  profperity,  they  were  much  more  numerous. 
Their  character  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cuenca;  and  befides  their  affinity  in  cuftoms 
and  tempers,  to  the  other  villages,  they  cannot  be 
branded  with  the  character  of  being  flothful.  In  this 
junidiCtion  fuch  numerous  droves  of  horned  cattle  and 
mules  are  bred,  that  it  fupplies  the  others  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  that  of  Piura  in  Valles.  The  carpets  alfo 
manufactured  here  are  of  fuch  remarkable  rinenefs, 
that  they  find  a ready  falc,  wherever  they  are  fent. 

The  corregidor  of  Loja,  is  alfo  governor  of  Yagu- 
arfongo,  and  principal  alcalde  of  the  mines  of  Zaru- 
ma ; and,  as  fuch,  a chair  of  ftate  is  placed  for  him  at 
all  public  folemnities  of  the  church,  where  he  is  pre- 
fent ; a diftinguilhing  honour  allowed  only  to  the  pre- 
fidents  or  governors  of  thofe  provinces.  The  poft 
of  governor  of  Yaguarfongo,  is  at  prefent  only  a mere 
title  without  any  jurifdiCtion  ; part  of  the  villages 
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which  formed  it  being  loft  by  the  reyolt  of  the  Indi- 
ans, and  the  others  added  to  the  government  of  Ja- 
en  •,  fo  that  the  corregidor  of  Loja  enjoys  only  thofe 
honours  intended  to  continue  the  remembrance  of  that 
government. 

The  town  of  Zeruma,  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  which 
are  thofe  mines  of  gold  I fhall  mention  in  another  part, 
has  prefented  the  corregidor  of  I ,oja  with  the  title  of 
its  alcalde  mayor.  It  was  one  of  thefirft  towns  founded 
in  this  province,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  the 
moft  opulent  ; but  is  at  prefent  in  a mean  condition, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  decay  of  its  mines,  on  which  ac- 
count moft  of  the  Spanifh  families  have  retired,  fome 
to  Cuenca,  and  others  to  Loja  ; fo  that  at  prefent  its 
inhabitants  are  faid  not  to  exceed  fix  thoufand.  The 
declenfion  of  thefe  mines,  which  is  not  fo  much  to  be 
imputed  to  any  fcarcity  of  metal,  as  to  the  negligence 
of  thofe  concerned  in  working  them,  has  been  very 
difadvantageous  to  the  whole  department  of  Loja  ; and 
confequently  diminilhed  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Having  thus  defcribed  thofe  nine  jurifdiftions, 
which  form  the  moft  wealthy  part  of  the  province  of 
Quito,  I {hall,  in  the  following  chapters,  treat  of  the 
governments. 


CHAP.  III. 

Account  of  the  governments  of  Popayan  and  Ataca- 
mes,  belonging  to  the  Province  of  Quito. 

IN  the  former  chapters  we  have  given  a juft  account 
of  every  thing  worthy  notice  in  the  jurifdictions 
within  the  audience  of  Quito  ; and  to  render  the  nar- 
rative complete,  it  is  necelfary  that  we  now  proceed  to 
the  governments  within  the  limits  of  that  audience'; 
as  they  jointly  form  the  vaft  country  of  the  province 
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of  Quito.  And  tho’  they  generally  give  the  name  of 
province  to  every  government,  and  even  to  the  depart- 
ments into  which  both  are  fubdivided,  we  fhall  not 
here  follow  this  vulgar  acceptation,  it  being  in  reali- 
ty founded  only  on  the  difference  of  the  notions  of  In- 
dians, who  formerly  inhabited  this  country,  every  one 
being  governed  by  its  curaca,  or  defpotic  fovereign. 
Thele  nations  the  Yncas  fubdued,  and  obliged  them 
to  receive  the  laws  of  their  empire  : but  the  curacas 
were  confirmed  in  all  thofe  hereditary  rights  of  fove- 
reignty,  compatible  with  the  fupreme  prerogative. 
Were  we  indeed  to  ufe  the  name  of  province  in  this 
fenfe,  every  village  muft  be  called  fo  •,  for  it  may  be 
eafily  fhewn,  that  in  the  time  of  heathenifm,  every 
village  had  its  particular  curaca  : and  fometimes,  as 
in  Valles,  in  this  jurifdidtion  of  Papayan,  in  Maynas, 
and  the  Maragnon,  there  was  not  only  a curaca  in  each 
village  with  all  the  appendices  of  government,  but  the 
inhabitants  fpoke  a different  language,  had  different 
laws  and  cuftoms,  and  lived  totally  independent  of 
each  other.  But  thefe  villages,  and  ancient  provin- 
ces being  now  comprehended  under  the  jurifdidlion  of 
one  finglc  tribunal ; and  thofe  which  before  were  un- 
der a multitude  of  curacas  acknowledging  one  fove- 
reign, and  compofing  one  province,  where  juftice  is 
adminifterd  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  prince ; and 
the  governments  being  in  juridical  affairs,  dependent 
on  the  audience  of  Quito,  they  can  only  be  confidered 
as  parts  of  its  province.  It  is  therefore  requifite,  in 
order  to  form  a proper  idea  of  this  country,  that  I 
Ihould  treat  of  them  in  the  fame  circumftantial  man- 
ner I have  already  obferved  in  defcribing  the  jurifdic- 
tions. 

I.  The  firft  government  in  the  province  of  Quito, 
and  which  terminates  it  on  the  north,  is  that  of  Po- 
payan.  It  is  not  indeed  wholly  dependent  on  it,  be- 
ing divided  into  two  jurifdidlions,  of  which  that  on 
the  north  and  eaft,  belong  to  the  audience  of  Santa 
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Fe,  or  the  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada Quito  hav- 
ing only  thofe  parts  lying  towards  the  fouth  and  weft  ; 
fo  that  without  omitting  any  thing  remarkable  in  the 
whole  government,  I ftiall  be  a little  more  explicit  in 
my  account  of  the  department  bolonging  to  Quito. 

The  conqueft  of  the  whole  country  now  contain- 
ing the  government  of  Popayan,  or  at  leaf!:,  the  great- 
er part  of  it,  was  performed  by  that  famous  command- 
er Sebaftian  de  Belalcazar,  who,  being  governor  of 
the  province  of  Quito,  where  he  had  fettled  a perfect 
tranquillity,  and  finilhed  the  building  of  that  city,  be- 
ing informed,  that  on  the  north  fide  of  his  govern- 
ment lay  a country  of  greater  extent,  and  richer  than 
the  parts  he  already  polfefled  prompted  by  that  fpirit 
which  had  animated  the  Spaniards  to  extend  their  re- 
putation by  a feries  of  amazing  conquefts  in  this  part 
of  the  globe,  he  fet  out  on  his  enterprize  in  1536  at 
the  head  of  300  Spaniards,  and  after  feveral  fharp  in- 
counters with  the  Indians  of  Pafto,  who  firft  oppofed 
his  march,  he  proceeded  in  his  conquefts,  and  reduc- 
ed the  two  principal  curacas  of  that  country,  Calam- 
bas  and  Popayan,  (after  whom  both  the  country  and 
chief  town  was  called)  two  brothers  equally  refpec- 
ted  for  their  power  and  military  talents.  This  defeat 
opened  him  a pafiage  to  future  conquefts  •,  and  the 
neighbouring  nations,  terrified  at  the  fuccefs  of  thole 
illuftrious  warriors,  fubmitted  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
Belalcazar,  after  thefe  exploits,  in  the  profecution  of 
his  conquefts,  had  feveral  other  encounters  with  Indi- 
ans, fired  with  the  difdain  of  fubmitting  to  a foreign 
yoke.  His  conquefts  were,  however,  at  laft  fo  ra- 
pid, that,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year,  he  pitched  his 
camp  in  the  centre  of  that  country,  where  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  falu- 
brity  of  the  air,  confpired  to  induce  him  to  render  it 
the  feat  of  the  Spanilh  government.  Accordingly  in 
1537  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  firft  city,  which 
fUll  retains  the  name  of  Popayan  •,  and  whilft  the  place 
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was  building,  he,  to  keep  his  people  in  exercife,  and 
prevent  the  Indians  he  had  conquered  from  forming 
themfelves  into  a new  army,  or  carrying  on  any  clan- 
deftine  correl'pondence  with  thofe  whom  his  arms  had 
not  reached,  lent  out  detachments  different  ways,  with 
orders  to  march  into  the  neighbouring  countries,  that 
they  might  prevent  the  rifing  of  fome,  and  reduce' 
others  to  obedience. 

Belalcazar  had  fcarce  finilhed  his  new  town, 
when  the  officers  of  thefe  corps,  on  their  return,  made 
fuch  a report  of  the  riches  and  fertility  of  the  country, 
that  he  determined  to  view  it  in  perfon,  increale  the 
number  of  towns,  and  by  that  means  fecure  the  pof- 
feffion  of  it.  Accordingly  he  continued  his  march  to 
Cali,  where  he  built  a town,  which  ftill  retains  the 
fame  name,  tho’  in  a different  country  ; for  after  it 
was  finilhed  in  the  country  of  the  Gorrones  Indians, 
captain  Miguel  Munoz  loon  after  removed  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  air.  Belalcazar 
founded  alfo  another  town  called  Santa  Fe  de  Antio- 
quia  j and,  charmed  with  the  fertility  and  richnefs  of 
the  country,  he  proceeded  to  people  it  every  where. 

Nor  was  this  all ; for  Belalcazar,  in  order  to  in- 
hance  the  glory  and  importance  of  this  country,  was 
very  defirous  of  making  a road  from  Quito  to  the 
North  lea,  as  he  had  before  done  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Among  the  difcoveries  made  by  his  captains  whilft  he 
was  employed  in  fuperintending  the  building  of  Po- 
payan,  one  was,  that,  at  no  great  diltance  from  that 
place,  were  two  of  the  principal  fources  of  the  great 
river  of  Magdalena ; whence  he  conceived  they  might 
eafily  find  a paffage  to  the  North  fea.  This  opinion  the 
general  had  the  pleafure  of  finding  unanimoufiy  agreed 
to,  which  induced  him  to  make  every  difpofition  for  the 
fecurity  ,and  welfare  of  his  conquefcs,  being  determin- 
ed to  return  by  way  of  that  river  to  Spain,  in  order 
to  follicit  the  title  of  governor  of  the  country,  which 
he  had  dilcovered,  conquered  and  peopled.  Accord- 
ingly 
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ingly  the  title  was  conferred  on  him,  and  in  his  go- 
vernment were  comprehended  all  the  territories  then 
confidered  as  within  his  conquefts  ; but  in  the  year 
1730,  the  country  of  Choco  was  feparated  from  it, 
and  made  a particular  government,  tho’  the  order 
was  not  carried  into  execution  till  the  year  1735. 
This  part  belonging  to  the  province  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Granada,  does  not  come  within  our  delcription. 

The  city  of  Popayan,  one  of  the  mod  ancient  in 
thefe  parts,  that  title  having  been  granted  it  on  the  5th 
of  July  1538,  ftands  in  a large  plain,  having  on  the 
north  fide  an  uninterrupted  profpeft  of  the  country. 
Its  latitude  is  2°  28'  north,  and  lies  about  two  degrees 
eaft  of  the  meridian  of  Quito,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a 
mountain  of  a middling  height  called  M,  from  the  re- 
femblance  it  bears  to  that  letter  ; and  being  covered 
with  a variety  of  trees,  affords  an  entertaining  pro- 
fpect : the  weft  fide  is  alio  diverfifkd  with  fmall  emi- 
nences. 

The  city  is  of  a middling  fize,  with  broad,  ftrait, 
and  level  ftreets  ; and  tho’  not  every  where  paved,  are 
equally  convenient,  the  foot-path  near  the  houfes  be- 
ing paved  in  all  parts;  and  the  middle  of  the  ftreets  be- 
ing compofed  of  a hard  fmall  gravel,  are  never  dirty 
in  rainy  weather,  nor  dufty  in  the  great  droughts  of 
this  climate  ; and  hence  the  middle  of  the  ftreets  are 
more  convenient  for  walking  than  even  the  pave- 
ment itfelf. 

The  houfes  are  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  as  at  Qui- 
to, and  entirely  of  the  fame  conftruiftion  : all  the  hou- 
fes of  note  have  a ftory  ; but  the  others  only  a ground  - 
floor.  An  idea  of  the  largenefs  and  convenience  of 
the  offices  and  apartments,  may  be  formed  by  their 
outward  appearance,  as  well  as  the  magnificence  of 
the  furniture,  which  is  all  brought  from  Europe;  the 
expence  of  which  mull;  be  enormoufly  great,  as  be- 
fide  the  long  voyage  there  is  a neceflity  for  bringing  it 
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a prodigious  diftance  by  land  carriage,  and  fubjeft  to 
unknown  dangers  in  thefe  countries. 

The  church  was  erected  into  a cathedral  in  the  year 
1547,  and  is  the  only  parochial  church  in  the  city. 
Not  that  its  extent  is  too  fmall  for  maintaining  others  j 
but  having  originally  been  the  only  church,  the  pre- 
bends could  never  be  brought  to  allow  of  its  being  fub- 
divided,  and  part  of  its  revenues  applied  to  the  fup- 
port  of  other  pari  flies.  Here  are  alfo  convents  of 
francifcans,  dominicans,  and  auguftines,  with  a col- 
lege of  jeluits  ; all  of  them  having  churches.  In  the 
latter  is  alfo  a grammar- fchool.  The  plan  of  an  uni- 
verfity,  under  the  direction  of  the  fame  fathers,  is  in 
fuch  forwardnefs,  that  the  charter  is  already  granted. 
The  number  of  religious  belonging  to  each  of  thefe 
convents  is  but  fmall,  fome  of  them  amounting  to  no 
more  than  fix  or  eight.  It  is,  however,  very  different 
with  regard  to  one  of  the  nunneries,  that  of  the  incarna- 
tion, the  profeffed  nuns  being  betwixt  forty  and  fifty  ; 
but  the  whole  number,  nuns,  feculars  and  fervants  in- 
cluded, exceeds  four  hundred.  The  other  nunnery  is 
of  the  order  of  Santa  Terefa.  All  thefe  convents  and 
their  churches  are  pretty  large  ; and  if  the  latter  do 
not  dazzle  the  fight  with  the  fplendor  of  their  orna- 
ments, they  do  not  want  any  which  decency  requires. 
Here  was  formerly  a convent  of  bare-footed  Carme- 
lites, built  on  a fpacious  plain,  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain  of  M,  from  whence,  on  account  of  the  ' 
Iharpnefs  of  the  winds,  the  fathers  fome  time  after  re- 
moved to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  But  they  were 
alfo  foon  difgufled  with  their  new  fituation,  the  dry  and 
lalted  fifh,  fallads,  and  fuch  like,  being  the  only  parti- 
culars which  this  country  affords,  fuitable  to  the  perpe- 
. tual  abftinence  of  their  order ; and  accordingly  they  a- 
gain  retired  to  their  original  fituation,  chufing  rather  to 
fuffer  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  than  be  confined 
to  difagreeable  food.  This  was  the  cafe  of  another 
convent  of  the  fame  order  founded  at  Latacunga, 
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where  there  is  alfo  no  frefh  filh  of  any  fort  to  be 
had.  It  m'uft  however  be  obferved  that  the  Tere- 
lian  convents,  who  are  under  the  fame  vow  of  abfti- 
nence,  are  not  difcouraged  by  thefe  inconveniences  ; 
nor  is  there  a fingle  inftance  of  any  deficiency  in  the 
appointed  number  of  nuns. 

From  the  mountain  of  M,  ilfues  a river,  which 
by  running  thro’  the  city,  befides  other  conveniences, 
carries  away  all  its  foil.  Two  bridges  are  erected  over 
it,  one  of  ltone  and  the  other  of  wood.  The  name 
of  this  river  is  del  Molino.  Its  waters  have  a parti- 
cular medicinal  virtue,  which  they  are  thought  to  de- 
rive from  the  many  briars  through  which  they  flow. 
In  this  mountain  is  alfo  a fpring  of  very  charming 
water  but  not  being  fufficient  to  fupply  the  whole 
city,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  nunneries,  and  the  houfes 
of  men  of  rank.  A little  above  a league  to  the  north 
of  Popayan,  runs  the  river  Cauca,  It  is  very  large 
and  deep,  its  current  rapid,  and  fubjeft  to  dangerous 
fwellings  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft ; 
the  feaion  when  the  horrors  of  the  mountains  of  Gu- 
anacas,  where  it  has  its  fource,  are  at  their  height ; fo 
that  the  pafiage  of  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  as  many 
travellers,  raihly  expofing  themfelves  to  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  its  cold  amidft  thick  fnows  and  violent  winds, 
have  fatally  experienced. 

The  inhabitants  of  Popayan  and  Quito  differ  very 
fenfibly  in  their  Calls ; for  as  at  Quito  and  the  other 
towns  and  villages  of  its  jurifdidtions,  the  mod  nu- 
merous clafs  of  people  is  that  of  the  Calls,  originated 
from  the  intermarriages  of  Spaniards  and  Indians; 
fo  at  Popayan,  Carthagena  and  other  parts,  where 
Negroes  abound,  the  lower  clafs  confills  of  Calls, 
refulting  from  the  marriages  of  the  Whites  and  Ne- 
groes •,  but  very  few  Indian  Calls.  This  is  owing  to 
the  great  multitude  of  Negro  flaves,  kept  as  labourers 
at  the  plantations  in  the  country,  the  mines,  and  to 
do  the  fervile  offices  in  the  city  : fo  that  the  number 
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of  Indians  here  are  very  few,  compared  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  province.  This  government  has,  how- 
ever, many  large  villages  of  them,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  capital,  and  other  Spaniffi  towns,  that  they  are  fo 
greatly  out- numbered  by  the  Negroes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Popayan  are  computed  at  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  thoufand  •,  and  among 
thefe  are  many  Spanifii  families,  particularly  fixty, 
known  to  have  been  originally  defcended  from  very 
noble  families  in  Spain.  It  is  worth  obferving  here, 
that  while  other  towns  fee  their  inhabitants  conftantly 
decreafing,  Popayan  may  boaft  of  a daily  increafe. 
This  has  indeed  nothing  myfterious  in  it  ; the  many 
gold  mines  worked  all  over  itsjurifdidtion,  afford  em- 
ployment to  the  indigent,  and,  confequently,  occa- 
sion a great  refort  of  people  to  thefe  parts. 

Popayan  is  the  conftant  refidence  of  the  governor, 
■whofe  office  being  purely  civil,  it  is  not  requifite,  as 
in  many  others,  that  he  ffiould  be  acquainted  with 
military  affairs.  Within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  his  go- 
vernment, all  matters  civil,  political,  and  military,  are 
under  his  direction.  He  is  alfo  the  chief  magiftrate 
of  the  city  ; the  others  are  the  two  ordinary  alcaldes  ; 
chofen  annually,  and  a proper  number  of  regidores, 
the  conftitution  being  the  fame  as  in  other  cities. 

Here  is  a chamber  of  finances,  into  which  are 
paid  the  feveral  branches  of  the  royal  revenue,  as  the 
tribute  of  the  Indians,  the  duties  on.  goods,  the  fifth 
of  the  metals,  and  the  like. 

The  ecclefiaftical  chapter  is  compofed  of  the  bir 
ffiop,  whofe  revenue  is  fettled  at  fix  thoufand  dollars 
annually,  the  dean,  who  has  five  hundred,  the  arch- 
deacon, chantor,  rector,  and  treafurer,  who  have  each 
four  hundred.  This  fee  is  a fuffragan  of  the  archbi- 
fhopric  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 

Popayan  lying  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  in- 
quifition  of  Carthagena,  has  a commilfary  from  thence. 
Here  is  alfo  another  of  die  croifade  ; but  the  autho- 
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rity  of  thefe  two  judges  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
diocefe,  which  is  far  lefs  than  that  of  the  government, 
a confiderable  part  of  it  belonging  to  the  arbifhopric  of 
Quito. 

The  jurifdidtion  of  the  government  of  Popayan, 
reaches  fouthward  to  the  river  Mayo,  and  to  Ipiales, 
where  it  confines  on  the  jurildiction  of  the  town  of 
San  Miguel  de  Ibarra  j north  eaft  it  terminates  with 
the  province  of  Antioquia,  the  laft  of  its  provinces, 
and  contiguous  to  that  of  Santa  Fe  ; and  northward 
borders  on  the  government  of  Carthagena.  Its  an- 
tient  weftern  bounds  were  the  fouth  fea,  but  it  has 
fince  been  contracted  by  the  new  government  of  Cho- 
co,  that  the  territory  of  Barbacoas  is  the  only  part  of 
it  which  reaches  to  the  fea  ; eaftward  it  fpreads  itfelf 
to  the  fources  of  the  river  Coqueta,  which  are  alfo 
thought  to  be  thofe  of  the  river  Oronoco  and  Negro : 
its  extent  is  not  precifely  determined,  but  a probable 
conjecture  may  be  made,  that  from  Eaft  to  Welt  it  is 
about  80  leagues  ; and  little  lefs  from  North  to  South. 
This  jurifdidion  being  fo  large  and  containing  many 
towns  and  villages,  is  divided  into  l'everal  departments, 
over  each  of  which  the  principal  governor  nominates  a 
deputy  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  introdu- 
ces them  to  the  audience  to  which  they  belong,  where 
his  nomination  is  confirmed  ; a circumftance  necefiary 
to  procure  them  all  the  weight  and  fecurity  in  the  fe- 
veral  departments  which  are  conferred  on  them.  Thofe 
which  form  the  goverment  of  Popayan  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

I.  Santiago  dl  Cali.  VII.  Almaguer. 

II.  Santa  Fe  de  Antioquia.  VIII.  Caloto. 

III.  Las  Quatro  Ciudades.  IX.  San  Juan  de  Pafto. 

IV.  Timana.  X.  El  Rapofo. 

V.  Guadalajara  de  Buga.  XI.  Barbacoas. 

VI.  S.  Sebaftian  de  la  Plata. 
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In  each  of  thefe  departments,  befides  the  chief  town* 
are  feveral  -others  very  large  and  well  peopled  ; and 
great  numbers  of  feats  and  farm-houfes,  where  the 
number  of  people  employed  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  villages  rather  than  private  dwellings. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  departments  thofe  towards 
the  North  and  Eaft  of  the  city  of  Popayan,  as  Santa  Fe 
de  Antioquia,  Las  quatro  Ciudades,  Timana  and  S.  Se- 
baftian  de  la  Plata  belong  to  the  audience  and  pro- 
vince of  Santa  Fe ; the  others  lying  nearer  to  Quito 
belong  to  its  province  •,  and  thofe  of  San  Juan  de  Paf- 
to  and  Barbacoas  are  within  its  diocefe. 

The  departments  of  Cali  and  Buga  lying  betwixt 
the  governments  of  Popayan  and  Choco,  thrive  as  be- 
ing the  channel  of  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on 
continually  betwixt  thofe  two  governments  : whereas  it 
is  otherwise  with  that  of  Almaguer,  from  the  fmallnefs 
of  its  jurifdiftion,  and  the  little  traffick  there.  That  of 
Caloto,  as  its  extent  is  confiderable,  fo  is  it  rich  and 
abounds  in  the  products  of  the  earth,  the  foil  being 
very  fertile,  and  the  country  every  where  interfperfed 
with  farms.  That  of  El  Rapofo  is  on  the  fame  hap- 
py footing  as  the  two  firft.  That  of  Pafto  is  alfo 
large,  but  lefs  wealthy.  Barbacoas  is  very  fmall  ; 
and  in  fuch  a general  want  of  provifions,  that  except 
a few  roots  and  grains,  peculiar  to  hot  and  moift  cli- 
mates, it  is  fupplied  with  every  thing  from  other  pro- 
vinces. 

The  temperature  of  this  government  is  entirely  the 
lame  as  that  already  fpoken  of  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
province  of  Quito;  that  is,  it  varies  according  to 
the  fituation  of  places ; fome  being  more  cold  than 
hot ; others  the  reverfe ; and  fome  throughout  the 
whole  year  enjoy  a continual  fpring,  as  particularly 
Popayan  the  capital.  The  like  may  be  laid  of  the 
foil,  which  exuberantly  produces  the  grains  and  fruits 
proper  to  its  fituation  : and  the  farms  breed  great  num- 
bers of  horned  -cattle  and  Iheep  for  the  confumption  of 
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the  towns  and  country  people : and  in  the  territory  of 
Pafto  graizery  is  a very  profitable  article,  large  herds 
.and  flocks  being  driven  to  Quito,  where  they  always 
find  a good  market.  The  jurifdiCtion  of  Popayan  is 
more  fubjeCt  to  tempefts  of  thunder  and  lightning  and 
earthquakes  than  even  Quito.  Tho’  in  the  latter,  as 
we  have  obferved,  they  are  fo  very  frequent.  No  longer 
ago  than  the  year  1735  at  one  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
2d  of  February,  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  was 
ruined  by  one.  This  remarkable  frequency  of  tempefts 
and  earthquakes  in  the  country  of  Popayan,  may  be 
conjectured  to  proceed  from  the  great  number  of 
mines,  in  which  it  exceeds  all  the  others  within  the 
province  of  Quito. 

But  of  all  the  parts  in  this  jurifdiCtion  Caloto  is 
accounted  to  be  the  molt  fubjeCt  to  tempefts  of  thun- 
der and  lightning  ; this  has  brought  into  vogue  Ca- 
loto bells,  which  not  a few  perfons  ufe,  being  firmly 
perfuaded  that  they  have  a fpecial  virtue  againft  light- 
ning. And  indeed  fo  many  ftories  are  told  on  this 
head,  that  one  is  at  a lofs  what  to  believe.  Without 
giving  credit  to,  or  abfolutely  rejecting  all  that  is  re- 
ported, leaving  every  one  to  the  free  decifion  of  his 
own  judgment,  I ftiall  only  relate  the  moft  received 
opinion  here.  The  town  of  Caloto,  the  territory 
of  which  contains  a great  number  of  Indians,  of 
a nation  called  Paezes,  was  formerly  very  large  ; 
but  thofe  Indians  fuddenly  aflaulting  it,  foon  forced 
their  way  in,  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  and  mafla- 
cred  the  inhabitants  : among  the  flain  was  the  prieft 
of  the  parifh,  who  was  particularly  the  objeCt  of  their 
rage,  as  preaching  the  gofpel  with  which  they  were 
fenfible  their  favage  manner  of  living  did  not  agree, 
expofing  the  folly  and  wickednefs  of  their  idolatry, 
and  laying  before  them  the  turpitude  of  their  vices. 
Even  the  bell  of  the  church  could  not  efcape  their  ran- 
cor, as  by  its  found  it  reminded  them  of  their  duty  to 
tome  and  receive  divine  inftrufijon.  After  many 
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fruitlefs  endeavours  to  break  it,  they  thought  they 
could  "do  nothing  better  than  to  bury  it  under 
ground,  that,  by  the  fight  of  it,  they  might  ne- 
ver be  put  in  mind  of  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel  which 
tended  to  abridge  them  of  their  liberty.  On  the  news 
of  their  revolt,  the  Spaniards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caloto  armed  ; and  having  taken  a fmart  revenge  of 
the  infurgents  in  a battle,  they  rebuilt  the  town,  and 
having  taken,  up  the  bell,  they  placed  it  in  the  fteeple 
of  the  new  church  •,  fince  which  the  inhabitants  to 
their  great  joy  and  aftonifhment  obferved,  that  when 
a tempeft  appeared  brooding  in  the  air  the  tolling  of 
the  bell  difperfed  it,  and  if  the  weather  did  not  every 
where  grow  clear  and  fair,  at  leaft  the  tempeft  difeharg- 
ed  itfelf  in  fome  other  part.  The  news  of  this  miracle 
fpreading  every  where  j great  follicitations  were  made 
for  procuring  pieces  of  it  to  makes  clappers  for  little 
bells,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  virtue,  which 
in  a country  where  tempefts  are  both  fo  dreadful  and 
frequent,  muft  be  of  the  higheft  advantage.  And  to 
this  Caloto  owes  its  reputation  for  bells. 

In  the  valleys  of  Neyba,  and  others  within  theju- 
rifdi&ion  of  Popayan,is  a very  remarkable  infetft,  par- 
ticularly famous  for  the  power  of  the  fmall  quantity  of 
venom  in  it ; this  infect,  which  is  fhapedlike  a fpider, 
is  much  lefs  than  a bug.  Its  common  name  is  Coya, 
but  others  call  it  Coyba ; its  colour  is  of  a firey 
red,  and,  like  fpiders,  it  is  generally  found  in  the  cor- 
ners of  walls  and  among  the  herbage.  Its  venom  is 
of  fuch  a malignity  that  on  fqueezing  the  infeeft,  if 
any  happen  to  fall  on  the  fkin  either  of  man  or  beaft-, 
it  immediately  penetrates  into  the  flefh,  and  caufes 
large  tumors  which  are  foon  fucceeded  by  death.  The 
only  remedy  hitherto  known,  is,  on  the  firft  appearance 
of  a fwelling,  to  finge  the  party  all  over  the  body  with 
the  flame  of  ftraw  or  long  grafs  growing  in  thofe 
plains.  In  order  to  this  the  Indians  of  that  country 
lay  hold  of  the  patient,  fome  by  the  feet  and  others  by 
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the  hands,  and  with  great  dexterity  perform  the  ope- 
ration, after  which  the  perfon  is  reckoned  to  be  out 
of  danger.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  tho’  this  in- 
fe£t  be  fo  very  noxious,  yet  fqueezing  it  betwixt  the 
palms  of  the  hands  is  attended  with  no  bad  confequence : 
from  whence  the  plain  inference  is  that  the  cakus  ulu- 
al  on  the  hands  of  moft  people,  prevents  the  venom 
from  reaching  the  blood.  Accordingly  the  Indian 
muleteers  to  pleafe  the  curiofity  of  the  paflengers, 
fqueeze  them  betwixt  the  palms  of  their  hands,  tho' 
unqueftionably  lhould  a perfon  of  a delicate  hand 
make  that  trial,  the  effects  would  be  the  fame  as  on 
any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Nature  is  equally  admirable  in  her  works  and  in 
her  care  of  them.  Man  is  endued  with  difcernment, 
knowledge  and  obfervation,  that  he  may  avoid  what- 
ever is  hurtful  to  his  being ; and  the  irrational  fpecies 
receive  the  like  notices  from  inftindt,  and  are  not  lefs 
obfervant  than  man.  The  people  who  travel  along 
thefe  valleys,  where  they  are  fo  much  in  danger  of 
thefe  coyas,  according  to  the  warning  before  given 
them  by  the  Indians  who  attend  them,  tho’  they  feel 
fomething  flinging  them  or  crawling  on  their  neck  or 
face,  are  careful  not  to  lcratch  the  part,  nor  even  fo 
much  as  lift  up  their  hand  to  it,  the  coya  being  of 
fuch  a delicate  texture  that  it  would  immediately 
burfl : and  as  there  is  no  danger  whilft  they  do  not 
ejeft  the  humor  in  them,  the  perfon  acquaints  fome 
perfon  of  the  company  with  what  he  feels,  and  points 
to  the  place  •,  if  it  be  a coya,  the  other  blows  it  away. 
The  beafls  who  are  not  capable  of  fuch  warning,  are 
yet  by  inflindl  taught  a precaution  againfl  the  dan- 
ger, which  may  refult  from  thefe  infedls  in  .the  paf- 
tures  ; for  before  they  offer*to  touch  the  herbage,  they 
blow  on  it  with  all  their  force  in  order  to  difperfe  any 
of  thefe  pernicious  vermin  ; and  when  their  fmell  ac- 
quaints them  that  they  are  near  a nefl  of  coyas,  they 
immediately  leap  back  and  run  to  fome  other  part. 
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Thus  they  fecurc  themfclvcs  from  the  venom  of  thefe 
infers,  tho’  fometimes  a mule  after  all  its  blowing  has 
been  known  to  take  in  fome  with  its  pafture,  on 
which,  after  fwelling  to  a frightful  degree,  they  have 
expired  on  the  fpot. 

Among  the  plants  of  the  country  of  Popayan,  in 
the  jurifdiftion  of  Timana,  grows  the  cuca  or  coca, 
an  herb  l'o  efteemed  by  the  Indians  in  fome  provinces 
of  Peru,  that  they  would  part  with  any  kind  of  pro- 
vifions,  the  moft  valuable  metals,  gems,  or  any  thing 
elfe,  rather  than  want  it.  It  grows  on  a weak  Item, 
which  for  fupport  twills  itfelf  round  another  ftronger 
vegetable,  like  the  vine.  Its  leaf,  is  about  an  inch  and 
a half  or  two  inches  in  length,  and  extremely  fmooth ; 
the  ufe  the  Indians  make  of  it  is  for  chewing,  mixing 
it  with  a kind  of  chalk  or  whitilh  earth  called  mam- 
bi.  They  put  into  their  mouth  a few  cuca  -leaves  and 
a fuitable  portion  of  mambi,  and  chewing  thefe  toge- 
ther, at  firft  fpit  out  the  faliva,  which  that  manducation 
caufes,  but  afterwards  fwallow  it ; and  thus  move  it 
from  one  fide  of  the  mouth  to  the  other,  till  its  fub- 
ftance  be  quite  drained  •,  then  it  is  thrown  away,  but 
immediately  replaced  by  frefh  leaves.  This  herb  is  fo 
nutritive  and  invigorating,  that  they  labqur  whole  days 
without  any  thing  elfe,  and  on  the  want  of  it,  they  find 
a decay  in  their  ftrength  : they  alfo  add,  that  it  pre- 
ferves  the  teeth  found,  and  fortifies  the  ftomach. 

In  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Peru  great  quantities 
of  it  are  produced,  being  cultivated  by  the  Indians ; 
but  that  growing  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuf- 
co,  is  accounted  the  bell  of  any.  It  makes  no  final! 
article  in  trade,  particularly  vaft  quantities  of  it  are 
carried  to  the  mine-towns,  that  the  owners  of  the 
mines  may  have  wherewithal  to  furnilh  the  Indians, 
who  otherwife  could  not  be  brought  to  work,  or 
would  not  have  ftrength  to  go  thro’  it. 

This  coca  is  exaftly  the  fame  with  the  betel  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  The  plant,  the  leaf,  the  manner  of 
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ufing  it,  its  qualities  are  all  the  fame  : and  the  eaftern 
nations  are  no  lefs  fond  of  their  betel  than  the  Indians 
of  Peru  and  Popayan  are  of  their  coca  ■,  but  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  province  of  Quito,  as  it  is  not  pro- 
duced, fo  neither  is  it  ufed. 

In  Pafto,  one  of  the  moft  Ibuthern  diftri&s  of  the 
government  of  Popayap,  are  certain  trees  which 
yield  a refin  called  mopa-mopa  ; and  of  this  is  made 
a varnifh,  which  befides  its  exquifite  beauty  will  bear 
boiling  water,  apd  even  acids.  The  method  of  ap- 
plying jt  is  to  difiblve  fome  of  the  refin  in  one’s  mouth, 
and  then  wet  the  pencil  with  it  •,  afterwards  it  is  dipp’d 
in  the  colour  which  is  to  be  laid  on,  and  when  dry’d 
has  all  the  luftre  of  the  Chinefe  laque,  but  with  this 
fuperior  quality,  that  it  never  wears  off,  nor  becomes 
moift  tho’  rubb’d  with  fpittle.  The  cabinets,  tables, 
&c.  made  by  the  Indians  of  this  country  and  thus  ver- 
nifhed,  are  carried  to  Quito,  where  they  are  highly 
valued. 

Popayan  is  one  of  the  beft  trading  countries  with- 
in the  province  of  Quito,  as  all  the  vaft  variety  of 
Spanifh  goods  from  Carthagena  are  configned  thither 
and  forwarded  to  Quito  ; and  great  numbers  of  tra- 
ders go  their  rounds  thro’  the  feveral  jurifdidtions  to 
the  great  conveniency  of  the  towns  and  villages  which 
thus  fuppiy  themfelves.  Befides  this  tranfitory  com- 
merce, as  it  may  be  called,  it  has  alfo  another  recipro- 
cal betwixt  it  and  Quito,  to  which  it  exports  horned 
cattle  and  mules,  and  receives  in  return  cloaths  and 
bays.  Its  a&ive  commerce  coniifts  in  dried  beef,  faked 
pork,  roll-tobacco,  hogs-lard,  rum,  cotton,  pita,  ribbons 
and  other  fmall  wares,  which  are  brought  to  Choco  and 
there  exchanged  for  gold  ; Sugar  and  fnuffare  imported 
from  Santa  Fe  apd  fept  to  Quito  ; and  the  returns  to 
Santa  Fe  are  home  made  cloaths  and  bays.  Flere  is 
alfo  another  traffick,  which  • confifts  in  bartering 
filver  for  gold  1 for  there  being  an  abundance  of  the 
latter,  and  a fcarcity  of  die  former,  filver  is  brought 
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to  exchange  for  gold  ; of  which  great  profit  is  made 
by  converting  it  into  doubloons  : the  like  is  alfo  prac- 
tifed  at  Choco  and  Barbacoas,  which  are  in  the  fame 
cafe  as  to  metals. 

The  city  of  Popayan  being  the  centre  of  all  thefe 
feveral  kinds  of  commerce,  the  mod  wealthy  perfonsof 
the  whole  juril'dicftion  are  here,  and  five  or  fix  of  its  in- 
habitants are  reckoned  to  be  mafters  of  above  100,000 
dollars  ; 20  to  be  worth  betwixt  40  and  80,000,  be- 
fides  many  of  fmaller,  yet  handfome  fortunes  : and 
this  exclusive  of  their  farms  and  mines  w\fh  which 
this  country  abounds.  The  former  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  I have  had  occafion  to  mention  in  the  other  parts 
of  this  province  according  to  the  quality  of  the  tempe- 
rature. 

West  of  the  weftern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  is  the 
government  of  Atacames,  which  on  this  quarter  con- 
fines on  the  jurifdidtions  of  the  corregemientos  of  Qui- 
to and  the  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra  ; northward 
on  the  department  of  Barbacoas  in  the  government  of 
Popayan  : its  weftern  boundary  is  the  fouth  fea  ; and 
fouthward  it  joins  the  territory  of  Guayaquil  •,  thus 
it  reaches  along  the  coaft  from  the  ifland  of  Tumaco, 
and  the  houfe  of  Hufmal  which  lie  in  1 degree  and 
4-  N.  lat.  to  the  bay  of  Caracas  and  the  mountains  of 
Balfamo  in  34  min.  S.  lat. 

The  country  of  this  jurifdiftion  lay  a long  time  un- 
cultivated ; and  if  not  wholly,  at  leaft  the  greateft' 
part  of  it,  unknown  •,  for  after  its  conqueft  by  Sebaf- 
tian  de  Belalcazar,  the  peopling  of  it  was  neglefted, 
either  becaufe  the  Spaniards  were  more  intent  in  regu- 
lating their  conquefts  than  in  improving  what  they 
had  got,  or  becaufe  the  country  did  not  feem  to  them 
fb  proper  for  a fettlement  as  the  Sierra  or  mountainous 
parts  ; or  perhaps  they  judged  it  barren  and  unheal- 
thy. And  tho’  care  was  taken  to  furnifh  Quito  with 
priefts  to  preferve  its  Indian  inhabitants  in  an  adhe- 
rence to  thofe  precious  truths  they  had  embraced  ; yet 
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it  was  with  the  total  negleft:  of  that  improvement  of  the 
country  which  was  feen  in  all  the  other  parts  where  the 
Spaniards  had  fettled.  Thus  thefe  people,  tho’  Chrif- 
tians  by  profeflion,  remain  in  that  rufticity  and  favage- 
nefs  natural  to  men  who  are  out  of  the  way  of  rational 
converfation  and  commerce  to  civilize  them  ; an  Indian 
only  coming  now  and  then  from  their  woods  with  aji, 
achote  and  fruits  to  fell  at  Quito,  where  they  feem 
ftuck  with  amazement  at  the  fight  of  fuch  a concourfe 
of  people  in  one  place  ; it  being  indeed  far  beyond  what 
could  be  imagined  by  fuch  as  feldom  or  never  came  to 
any  diftance  from  their  poor  cottages  difperfed  and  Ihut 
up  in  the  woods,  and  living  among  the  wild  beads. 

Tho’  the  country  of  Atacames  lay  thus  neglefted. 
for  fome  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  and  its  inhabitants  had  performed  homage 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  yet  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing fettlements  here,  and  cultivating  the  ground,  for 
facilitating  the  commerce  betwixt  the  province  of  Qui- 
to and  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,  was  not  un- 
known, as  thereby  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  incon- 
veniences of  carrying  it  on  by  the  way  of  Guayaquil ; 
which  being  a great  circuit  the  trade  fuffered  in  many 
particulars : and  indeed  could  not  long  have  fubfifted 
without  making  a fettlement  of  Spaniards  in  Ataca- 
mes ; as  thus  the  way  would  be  much  fhorter  for  the 
commerce  betwixt  Terra  Firma  and  Quito,  which 
now  conveniently  fupplies  it  with  provifions  of  all 
kinds,  and  receives  European  goods  in  return. 

Pursuant  to  thefe  views  Paul  Durango  Delgadillo 
Was  in  the  year  1621  appointed  governor  of  Atacames 
and  Rio  de  las  Efmaraldas.  He  had  fome  years  before 
entered  into  a contract  with  the  Marquis  de  Montes 
Claros  for  opening  a way  from  the  town  of  San  Mi- 
guel de  Ibarra  to  the  river  Santiago,  one  of  thofe 
which  traverfed  the  country  belonging  to  the  jurif- 
diCtion  of  this  government ; and  likewife  to  people  and 
cultivate  it.  But  failing  of  fulfilling  the  agreement, 
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tho’  he  was  not  wanting  in  endeavours,  the  govern- 
ment in  the  year  1626  was  taken  from  him  and  con- 
ferred on  Francifco  Perez  Menacho,  who  however  had 
no  better  fuccel's  than  he  who  had  been  difplaced. 

After  thefe  two  came  Juan  Vincencio  Juftiniani 
in  the  fame  character ; but  he  feeing  the  infuperable 
difficulties  according  to  the  methods  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  confidently  offered  to  make  the  way  by  the  river 
Mira,  but  alfo  failed  in  the  execution  ; and  Don  Her- 
nando de  Soto  Calderon,  who  began  it  in  the  year 
1713,  and  rather  more  fanguine  in  his  affurances  of 
fuccefs  than  the  former,  alfo  difappointed  the  general 
expectation : and  thus  the  fo  much  defired  commu- 
nication of  the  province  of  Quito  and  the  kingdom  of 
Terra  Firma  remained  as  it  was  till  the  year  1735, 
when  Don  Pedro  Vicente  Maldonado  being  inverted 
with  the  fame  powers  as  his  predeceffors,  furpafled 
them  in  execution;  and  in  1741  laid  open  a direCb  com- 
munication betwixt  Quito  and  the  Rio  de  las  Efma- 
raldas  : and  having  verified  his  proceeding  before  the 
audiences,  and  obtained  their  approbation,  he  returned 
to  Spain  to  follicit  the  confirmation  of  his  employ- 
ment as.  governor,  and  the  rewards  fpecified  in  the 
contradt.  On  the  favourable  report  of  the  fupreme 
council  of  the  Indies,  his  majefty  in  the  year  1746 
confirmed  him  as  governor  of  that  country,  which  in 
1 747  was  formally  erefted  into  a government,  by  the 
commiflion  then  given  to  the  above-mentioned  gen- 
tleman, who  by  his  flcill  and  refolution  had  fo  well 
delerved  it. 

The  towns  within  the  government  of  Atacames 
are  at  prefent  but  fmall  and  poor ; having  hither-* 
to  lain  out  of  the  way  of  traffick,  and  the  country  but 
little  cultivated.  However  this  governor  takes  fuch 
mcafures  for  the  improvement  of  it,  that  already  the 
face  of  things  begins  to  alter  greatly  for  the  better ; 
and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  will  naturally  invite  fettlers, 
and  the  communication  being  opened  thro’  it  betwixt 
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the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma  and  the  province  of 
Quito,  will  caufe  a circulation  of  money.  In  the 
Inean  time  this  government  contains  20  towns,  five 
of  which  are  on  the  fea-coafts  and  (land  the  firft  in 
the  following  lift : the  others  are  inland  places. 


I.  Tumaco. 

II.  Tola. 

III.  San  Matheo  deEfmeral- 

das. 

IV.  Atacames. 

V.  La  Canoa. 

VI.  Lachas. 

VII.  Cayapas. 

VIII.  lnta. 

IX.  Gualea. 

X.  Nanegal. 


XI.  Tambillo. 

XII.  Niguas 

XIII.  CachillaCta. 

XIV.  Mindo. 

XV.  Yambe. 

XVI.  Cocaniguas* 

XVII.  Canfa-Coto. 
XVIII.  Santa  Domingo. 

XIX.  San  Miguel. 

XX.  Nono. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  five  firft  towns  are  Spani- 
ards, Meltizos,  Negroes  and  Calls  originated  from 
thele  three  ipecies.  They  of  the  other  fifteen  are  in  ge- 
neral Indians,  having  few  Spaniards,  Mulattos  or  Ne- 
groes among  them.  With  the  fpiritual  concerns  are 
inverted  eleven  priefts,  who  continually  refide  in  the 
great  towns,  and  occafionally  vifit  the  others,  where 
are  chapels  of  eafe. 

The  temperature  of  Atacames  is  like  that  of  Guay- 
aquil, and  accordingly  produces  the  fame  kinds  of  ve- 
getables, grains,  and  fruits  ; tho’  lome  of  them  to  a 
much  greater  perfection  ; for  by  lying  higher  it  is  not 
fubjeft  to  the  inundations  proceeding  from  the  lwell- 
ings  of  rivers  : and  thus  the  cacao  in  its  plantations  and 
forefts  having  all  the  moifture  that  plant  delights  in, 
without  being  drowned,  is  much  fuperior  to  the  other 
in  fize,  oilinefs,  and  delicacy  of  flavour.  It  likewile 
produces  in  great  abundance  vanillas,  achote,  farfa- 
parilla  and  indigo  ; alfo  a great  deal  of  wax  is  made 
here  : and  the  forefts  are  fo  thick  fet  with  trees  of  a 
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furprizing  bulk  and  loftinefs  as  to  be  impenetrable ; 
and  thefe  trees,  as  in  the  forefts  of  Guayaquil,  are  of 
an  infinite  variety  ; fome  fitter  for  land  works  j others 
for  naval  ules  ■,  and  fome  excellent  for  both.  ^ 

— 1 “ - 

CHAP.  IV. 

Defcription  of  the  governments  of  Quixos,  and  Ma- 
cas; with  an  account  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  the 
difeovery  and  cojiquejl  of  it. 

NEXT  to  the  government  of  Popayan,  which 
has  been  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
follow  thole  of  Quixos  and  Macas,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes : It  is  divided  into  two  di- 
ftridts,  Quixos  being  the  north  part  of  the  government, 
and  Macas  the  fouth,  with  the  country  of  Camelos  ly- 
ing betwixt  them.  As  their  fituation  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  require  that  each  Ihould  be  treated  diftinft- 
ly,  I lhall  begin  with  Quixos,  which,  on  the  north 
fide,  confines  on  the  jurildiftion  of  Popayan  ; eaftward 
it  reaches  to  the  river  Aguarico,  and  weftward  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  jurifdittions  of  Quito,  Latacunga, 
and  the  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  by  the  Cordi- 
leras  of  Cotopaxi  and  Cayamburo.  The  firft  difeovery 
of  the  county  of  Quixos  is  owing  to  GonzaloDiaz  de 
Pineda  in  the  year  1536,  who  among  the  officers  lent 
from  Popayan  by  Sebaftian  de  Belalcazar,  to  trace  the 
courfe  of  the  river  of  Magdalena,  and  take  a furvey  of 
the  country  adjacent  to  that  which  had  been  conquered, 
was  appointed  to  go  on  difeoveries  in  thefe  parts,  which 
he  performed  with  great  care  and  difpatch  ; and  find- 
ing it  to  abound  in  gold  and  calfia  trees,  he  return- 
ed to  his  commander ; and  on  his  report  GonzaloPiz- 
aro  in.  the  year  1539,  at  that  time  governor  of  Quito, 
marched  to  it  with  a defign  of  reconnoitring  its  whole 
extent  and  making  fettlements.  But  his  expedition 
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mifcarrying,  the  conqueft  of  this  country,  tho’  from 
Pineda’s  report  very  definable,  was  fufpended  till  the 
year  1 549,  when  the  Marquis  de  Canete,  viceroy  of 
Peru,  gave  a commifiion  to  Gil  Ramirez  Davalos  ; a 
man  of  undaunted  courage  when  intereft  was  in  view, 
for  reducing  the  Indians  and  making  fettlements  in  the 
country  ; which  he  accordingly  accomplifhed,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Baeza,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  year  1 559  ; and  it  was  foon  followed  by 
other  towns  and  villages,  ftill  exiiling ; but  with  very 
little  improvement  beyond  their  firft  ftate. 

The  town  of  Baeza,  tho’  the  moft  antient  of  the 
country  and  long  the  refidence  of  the  governors,  has  al- 
ways remained  very  fmall,  which  is  owing  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  two  cities  of  Avila  and  Archidona,  ftill  fub- 
fifting,  and  at  that  time  the  chief  objedl  of  the  attention 
of  the  fettlers,  Baeza  being  left  as  firft  built;  and 
thefe  fo  far  from  having  increafed  fuitably  to  the  title 
of  cities,  which  was  given  them  at  their  foundation, 
remain  on  their  firft  footing.  The  caufe  of  the  low 
ftate  of  the  places  here  is  the  nature  of  the  country, 
which  in  air,  fertility,  and  other  enjoyments  of  life 
being  inferior  to  that  of  Quito,  few  fettle  here  who 
can  live  in  the  other.  Baeza  is  indeed  extremely  de- 
clined, confiding  only  of  8 or  9 thatched  houfes  with 
about  20  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  fo  that  from  the  capital 
it  is  become  annexed  to  the  parifh  of  Papallacta,  in 
which  town  refides  the  prieft,  who  has  befides  under  his 
care  another  town  called  Mafpu.  This  decay  was  no 
more  than  a confequence  of  the  removal  of  the  go- 
vernor, who  of  late  has  refided  at  Archidona. 

The  city  of  Archidona  is  a fmall  place  lying  in  1 
deg.  and  a few  min.  S.  of  the  Equinoctial,  and  about 
1 degr.  50  min.  E.  of  the  Meridian  of  Quito.  The 
houfes  are  of  wood,  covered  with  ftraw,  and  the  whole 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  reckoned  at  betwixt  650 
and  700,  confiding  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  Meftizos, 
and  Mulattoes  ; but  has  only  one  prieft,  under  whofe 
, care 
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care  are  alfo  three  other  towns  called  Mifagualli,  Tena> 
and  Napo ; the  laft  receive  its  name  from  the  river  on 
the  borders  of  which  it  (lands ; and  this  flotation  proved 
its  ruin  on  the  30th  of  Nov.  i744>  when  by  the  ex- 
plofion  of  the  Volcano  on  Cotopaxi,  of  which  a more 
particular  account  (hall  be  given  in  another  place,  this 
river  became  fo  fwelled  by  the  torrents  of  melted  fnow  I 
and  ice,  that  it  entirely  bore  down  the  town  of  Napo, 
and  the  houfes  were  carried  along  by  the  impetuofity 
of  the  current. 

The  city  of  Avila,  but  very  much  below  that  title, 
Hands  in  00  degr.  40  min.  S.  Lat.  and  near  2 degr. 

20  min.  E.  of  Quito.  It  is  fo  much  lefs  than  the 
former,  that  its  inhabitants  fcarce  amount  to  300  of 
both  fexes.  Its  houfes  are  built  of  the  fame  materials, 
and  it  has  alfo  a pried,  whofe  ecclefiadical  jurifdiflion 
comprehends  fix  towns,  fome  of  them  in  largenefs  and 
number  of  inhabitants  not  inferior  to  the  city.  Thefc 
are, 

I.  La  Conception.  TV.  Motte. 

II.  Loreto.  V.  Cota  Pini. 

III.  San  Salvador.  VI.  Santa  Rofa. 

The  foregoing  towns  conflitute  the  chief  part  of  this 
government,  but  it  alfo  includes  the  towns  of  the 
Million  of  Sucumbios,  the  chief  of  which  is  San  Mi* 
guel.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  they  were  10, 
but  are  now  reduced  to  thefe  five, 

I.  San  Diego  de  los  Palmares. 

II.  San  Francifco  de  los  Curiquaxes. 

III.  San  Jofeph  de  los  Abuccees. 

IV.  San  Chridoval  de  los  Yaguages. 

V.  San  Pedro  de  Alcantara  de  la  Cocao,  or  Nariguera. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities,  and  the  villages  in 
the  dependencies,  and  thofe  of  Baeza,  are  obliged  to  be 
condantly  upon  their  guard  againd  the  Infidel  Indians, 

who 
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who  frequently  commit  depredations  among  their 
houfes  and  plantations.  They  compofe  different  and 
numerous  nations;  and  are  fo  difperfed  all  over  the 
country,  that  every  village  is  under  continual  appre- 
henfions  from  thofe  which  live  in  its  neighbourhood  : 
And  when  an  action  happens  between  the  inhabitants 
and  thole  Indians  to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  all 
they  get  by  it  is  to  return  quietly  to  their  dwellings 
with  a few  priloners,  no  booty  being  to  be  had  from  a 
people  who  live  without  any  fettlement ; and  from 
mere  favagenefs  make  no  account  of  thofe  things  in 
which  the  bulk  of  mankind  place  their  happinefs. 
Their  method  in  thefe  incurfions  is,  after  an  interval 
of  apparent  quiet  and  fubmiflion,  to  lteal  up  to  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  at  a time  when  they  have  reafon  to 
conclude  that  the  inhabitants  are  off  their  guard  ; and 
if  their  intent  be  anfwered,  they  fall  to  pillaging  and 
plundering ; and  having'got  what  is  neareft  at  hand, 
precipitately  retire.  This  perpetual  danger  may  alfo 
be  reckou’d  among  the  circumftances  which  have  hi- 
therto kept  the  government  in  fuch  low  circumftances. 

The  temperature  of  all  this  country  is  hot  and  very 
moift.  The  rains  are  almoft  continual ; fo  that  the 
only  difference  betwixt  it,  Guayaquil  and  Porto  Bel- 
lo is,  that  the  fummer  is  not  fo  long  here  : But  the 
diftempers  and  inconveniencies  of  the  climate  are 
the  fame.  The  country  is  covered  with  thick  woods ; 
and  in  rficfe  are  feme  trees  of  a prodigious  magnitude. 
In  the  fouth  and  weft  part  of  the  jurifdiiftion  of  Qiiixos 
is  the  Canela  or  cinnamon- tree,  which,  as  I have  before 
oblerved,  being  difeovered  by  Gonzalo  diaz  de  Pineda, 
he  from  them  called  the  country  Canelos,  which 
name  it  ftill  retains.  A great  quantity  of  it  is  cut  for  the 
neceffary  confumption,  both  in  the  province  of  Quito 
and  in  Valles.  The  quality  of  this  cinnamon  does  not 
come  up  to  that  of  the  Eaft  Indies ; but  in  every  other 
particular  very  much  refcmbles  it;  the  fmell,  its  circum- 
ference and  thicknefs  being  nearly  the  lame  : The  co- 
Vql.  I B b lour 
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lour  is  fomething  browner,  the  great  difference  lying 
in  the  tafte,  that  of  quixos  being  more  pungent 
and  without  the  exquifite  flavour  of  that  of  the 
• Eafl:  Indies.  The  leaf  is  the  fame,  and  has  all  the 
delicate  fmell  of  the  bark  ; but  the  flower  and  feed 
furpafs  even  thofe  of  India  ; the  former  particularly  is 
of  an  incomparable  fragrancy  from  the  abundance  of 
aromatick  parts  it  contains  •,  and  this  favours  an  opi- 
nion, that  if  the  trees  were  duly  cultivated,  might  be 
made  in  every  refpedt  equal  to  thofe  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon. 

The  other  products  in  the  ifland  of  Quixos  are  the 
very  fame  with  thofe  in  all  the  other  lands  in  the  fame 
climate  as  this  government.  The  like  may  be  faid  of 
fruits,  roots  and  grains,  as  wheat,  barley,  and  others 
which  require  a cold  air,  feldom  thrive  much  in  any 
of  an  oppoflte  quality. 

The  other  diftri&of  Macas  is  bounded  on  the  eafl: 
by  the  government  of  Maynas ; fouthward  by  that  of 
Bracamoros,  and  Yaguarfongo  •,  and  weftward,  the  eafl: 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes  divides  it  from  the  jurif- 
dittions  of  Rio  Bamba  and  Cuenca.  Its  chief  town 
bears  the  fplendid  title  of  the  city  of  Mucas,  being  the 
common  name  given  to  the  whole  country.  And  this 
is  better  known  than  its  proper  ancient  name  of  Se- 
villa del  Oro.  It  lies  in  two  degrees  30  min.  S.  lat. 
and  40  min.  E.  of  Quito.  Its  houfes  which  do  not 
exceed  130,  are  built  of  timber  and  thatched.  Its  in- 
habitants are  reckoned  at  about  1200 ; but  thefe, 
and  it  is  the  fame  all  over  this  diftritt,  are  generally 
Meflizos  with  Spaniards.  The  other  towns  belong- 
ing to  this  jurifdidtion  are, 

I.  San  Miguel  de  Narbaes.  V.  Zuna. 

II.  Barahonas.  VI.  Payra. 

III.  Yuquipa.  VII.  Copueno. 

IV.  Juan  Lopez.  VIII.  Aguayos. 
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The  fpiritual  government  of  them  all  is  lodged  in 
two  priefts  ; one  of  whom  refiding  in  the  city  has  the 
care  of  the  four  firft  : and  to  the  latter,  who  lives  at 
Zuna  belongs  that  town  and  the  three  others.  At 
the  conquelt,  and  for  fome  time  after,  this  country  was 
very  populous,  and  in  honour  of  the  great  riches 
drawn  from  its  capital,  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
.ScvUta  del  Oro  ; but  at  prelent  only  the  memory 
of  its  former  opulence  remains.  Such  an  extreme  de- 
clenfion  proceeded  from  an  infurre&ion  of  the  natives, 
who,  after  fwearing  allegience  to  the  king  of  Spain’ 
took  arms  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  city  of 
Logrono,  and  a town  called  Guamboya,  both  in  the 
fame  jurifdiflion,  and  very  rich.  Thefe  devaluations 
have  fo  difcouraged  any  farther  fettlement  there,  that 
the  whole  country  lies  as  a walle  j no  money  goes 
current  in  it,  and  the  only  way  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants have  to  provide  themfelves  with  neceffaries,  is  by 
bartering  their  home  products. 

The  nearnefs  of  Macas  to  the  Cordillera  of  the  An- 
des caufes  a fenfible  difference  betwixt  its  temperature 
and  that  of  Quixos  : for  tho’ it  be  alfo  a woody  coun- 
try, the  diverfity  betwixt  the  two  moll  diflant  feafons 
of  the  year  is  manifell ; and  .as  its  territory  is  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  jurifdi&ions  of  Quito,  fothe 
variety  in  the  periods  of  the  feafons  is  alfo  great.  Thus 
winter  begins  here  in  April,  and  lalls  till  September, 
which  is  the  time  of  fummer  betwixt  the  Cordilleras  : 
and  at  Macas  the  fine  feafon  is  in  September,  and  is  the 
more  delightful  on  account  of  the  winds  which  are 
then  mollly  northward ; and  thus  charged  with  the 
frigorific  particles  which  they  have  fwept  away  from 
the  fnowy  mountains  over  which  they  have  palfed. 
The  atmofphere  is  clear ; the  Iky  ferene  ; the  earth 
cloathed  in  its  various  beauties  ; and  the  inhabitants 
gladened  by  fuch  pleafing  objefts,  rejoice  that  the 
horrors  of  winter  are  palfed,  as  they  are  no  lefs  dread- 
ful and  detrimental  here  than  at  Guayaquil. 
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In  grains  and  other  products  which  require  a hot 
and  merit  temperature,  the  country  is  very  fruitful  ; 
but  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  country  peo- 
ple here,  is  the  culture  of  tobacco,  which  being  of  an 
excellent  kind,  is  exported  in  rolls  all  over  Peru.  Su- 
gar-canes abb  thrive  well  here  ; and  confequently  cot- 
ton. But  the  dread  of  the  wild  Indians,  who  have 
often  ravaged  their  country,  diicourages  them  from 
planting  any  more  than  what  juft  fuffices  for  prefent 
ufe  ; they  being  here  in  the  fame  unhappy  fituation  as 
in  Quixos,  the  villages  having  in  their  neighbourhood 
bands  of  thole  favag“  Indians.  And  when  they  ima- 
gine them  tube  fur  the  ft  off,  are  often  fuddenly  affault- 
cd  by  them,  lb  that  they  mull  be  ready  at  every  inftant 
to  take  arms. 

Among  the  infinite  variety  of  trees  which  crowd 
the  woods  of  this  country,  one  of  the  moll  remarka- 
ble is  the  ftorax,  the  gum  of  which  is  of  a moll  ex- 
quifite  fragrancy  •,  but  is  fcarcer  the  trees  growing  in 
plates  at  feme  dillance  from  the  villages  ; and  it  is 
dangerous  going  to  them  by  realon  of  the  lavage  Indi- 
ans wdio  lie  in  wait  like  wild  bealts.  The  like  may 
be  faid  with  regard  to  the  mines  of  Polvos  Azules,  or 
Ultra-marine,  from  which,  by  reafon  of  that  danger, 
very  little  is  brought,  but  a finer  colour  cannot  be  im- 
agined. 

The  territory  belonging  to  Macas  alfo  produces 
cinnamon  trees,  which,  as  the  reverend  Don  Juan  Jo- 
feph  de  Loza  y Acuna,  prielt  of  Zuna,  a perfon  of 
eminent  learning,  and  perfectly  verfed  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  told  me,  is  of  a l'uperior  quality  to  that  of  Cey- 
lon, here  known  by  the  name  of  Spanilh  cinnamon  ; 
and  this  was  confirmed  to  me  by  many  other  perfons 
of  judgment.  This  cinnamon  vifibly  differs  from  that 
of  Quixos,  which,  as  the  fame  perlons  informed  me, 
proceeds  from  the  full  expofure  of  the  Maca  trees  to 
the  fun,  its  rays  not  being  intercepted  by  the  foliage  of 
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other  trees  near  them  r and  thefe  alfo  are  at  a diftance 
from  the  roots  of  other  trees,  which  deprive  them  of 
part  of  the  nourifhment  neceffary  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion. And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a cinnamon 
tree  planted  either  accidentally  or  by  defign  near  the 
city  of  Macas,  the  bark  of  which,  and  efpecially  the 
blofiom,  in  its  talte,  fragrancy  and  aromatick  power, 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Great  quantities  of  copal  are  brought  from  Ma- 
cas, alfo  wild  wax  ; but  die  latter  of  little  value  •,  for 
befides  being  reddilh  it  never  indurates  ; and  the  fmell 
of  it  when  made  into  candles,  and  thefe  lighted,  is  very 
ftrong  and  difagreeable  ; and  that  of  Guayaquil  and 
Valles  no  better.  Indeed  all  the  wax  in  thole  coun- 
tries cannot  come  into  competition  with  thole  of 
Europe ; tho’  it  mull  be  obferved  that  there  is  no 
fmall  difference  in  the  bee,  which  in  this  country  is 
much  larger,  and  its  colour  inclinable  to  black.  How- 
ever it  might  be  made  fomething  better,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  cleanling  and 
working  it  as  in  Europe  : and  if  it  could  not  be  brought 
to  equal  the  European,  a greater  confiftence  might 
be  given  to  it,  which  would  be  no  fmall  advantage. 

The  government  which  on  the  fouth  limits  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  audience  of  Quito,  and  follows  next  to 
Macas,  is  that  of  Jaen,  which  was  difcovered  and 
fubdued  by  Pedro  de  Vargara  in  the  year  1538,  whom 
HernAndo  Pizarro  had  appointed  to  command  in  that 
expedition.  Afterwards  Juan  de  Salinas  entered  the 
country  with  the  title  of  governor  of  it,  and  he  hav- 
ing by  his  courage  and  courtefy  reduced  the  Indians, 
and  ingratiated  himfelf  with  them,  a more  formal  fet- 
tlement  was  made,  and  feveral  towns  built,  which  are 
ftill  exilting,  tho’  in  no  better  condition  than  thofe  of 
Macas  and  Quixos.  Some  ftill  retain  the  appejlation 
of  city,  not  that  their  largenefs,  number  of  inhabitants, 
or  wealth  become  the  title,  but  on  account  of  the  pri- 
vileges annexed  to  it. 
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At  the  time  of  the  conquefl  this  government  was 
known  by  the  names  of  Igualfongo  and  Pacamoros, 
fince  corrupted  into  Yaguarfongo  and  Bracamoros  ; the 
names  of  the  government  conferred  on  Juan  de  Sali- 
nus.  And  thus  they  continued  to  be  called  for  many 
years,  till  the  Indians  of  both  territories  in  a fudden  re- 
volt deftroyed  the  principal  towns.  Thofe  which 
were  fpared,  after  palling  near  an  age  in  wretchednefs 
and  barbarifm,  happily  recovered  themfelves,  became 
united  to  the  city  of  Jaen,  as  part  of  a government 
with  the  title  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  ; and  the  title 
of  governor  of  Yaguarfongo  was,  as  we  have  before 
related,  kept  up  by  being  annexed  to  the  corregidor  of 
Loja. 

The  town  of  Jaen  with  the  addition  of  Pacamoros, 
or  Bracamoros,  from  the  reunion  of  the  towns  of  that 
country  to  it,  was  founded  in  the  year  1 549  by  Die- 
go Palomino.  It  Hands  in  the  jurifdiCtion  of  Chaca- 
Inga,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Chuquimayo,  and 
is  the  refidence  of  the  governor.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
north  lhore  of  the  river  Chinchipe,  at  its  conflux  into 
the  Maranon.  It  lies  in  about  five  degrees  25  min. 
S.  lat.  and  its  long,  may  be  conjectured  to  be  very 
little  diftant  from  the  meridian  of  Quito,  if  not  under 
it.  The  account  given  of  the  mean  condition  of  the 
cities  of  Macas  and  Quixos  alfo  fuits  Jaen.  We  muft 
however  obferve,  that  it  is  much  more  populous,  its 
inhabitants  being  of  all  ages  and  fexes  computed  at 
3 or  4000  •,  tho’  thefe  for  the  moft  part  are  Meftizos, 
with  fome  Indians,  but  very  few  Spaniards. 

Juan  de  Salinas  likewife  founded  in  his  government 
of  Yaguarfongo  three  other  cities  Hill  fubfifting,  but 
fmall,  mean  and  defencelefs,  like  Jaen.  Their  names 
are  Valladolid,  Loyola  and  Saniago  de  las  Montag- 
nas : The  laft  borders  on  the  government  of  Mi- 
nas ; and  is  only  feparated  from  its  capital,  the  city  of 
Borja,  by  the  Pongo  de  Manceriche.  In  this  country 
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°fjaende  Bracamoros  are  feveral  fmall  villages,  the 
names  of  which  are, 

I.  San  Jofeph. 

II.  Chito. 

III.  Sander. 

IV.  Charape. 

V.  Pucara. 

The  inhabitants  of  which  are  moftly  Indians,  with 
lbme  Meftizos,  but  no  great  number  of  either. 

Tho’  Jaen  {lands  on  the  bank  of  the  rive  r Chinchipe, 
and  fo  near  the  Maranon,  yet  the  latter  is  not  navi- 
gable up  to  it,  fo  that  thofe  who  are  to  embark  on  it  go 
by  land  from  Jaen  to  Chuchunga,  a fmall  place  on  ano- 
ther river  of  that  name,  and  in  25  degrees  29  min. 
lat.  whence  they  fall  down  into  the  Maranon.  This 
town,  which  may  be  accounted  the  port  for  Jaen,  lies 
four  days  journey  from  the  city,  which  is  the  method 
of  calculating  the  diftances  here  •,  the  difficulties  of  the 
road  increafing  them  far  beyond  what  they  are  in  rea- 
lity, that  not  leldom  that  which  on  good  ground  might 
be  travelled  in  an  hour  or  two,  take  up  a half  and 
fometimes  a whole  day. 

The  climate  of  Jaen,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  whole  jurifdiftion  of  this  government,  is  like  that 
of  Quixos,  except  that  the  rains  are  neither  fo  lading 
nor  violent ; and,  like  that  of  Macas,  it  enjoys  fome 
interval  of  fummer ; when  the  heats,  tempefts,  and  all 
the  inconveniences  of  winter  abate.  The  foil  is  very 
fruitful  in  all  the  grains  and  products  agreeable  to  its 
temperature.  The  country  is  full  of  wild  trees,  par- 
ticularly the  cacao,  the  fruit  of  which,  befides  the 
exuberance  of  it  on  all  the  trees,  is  equal  to  that  cul- 
tivated in  plantations  ; but  is  of  little  ufe  here  for  want 
of  confumption : and  the  carriage  of  it  to  any  diftant 
parts  or  to  Europe,  wou’d  be  attended  with  fuch  char- 
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ges,  as  to  prejudice  its  Tale.  Thus  the  fruits  rot 
on  the  trees,  or  are  eat  by  monkeys  or  other  crea- 
tures. 

At  the  time  of  its  fii  ft  difcovery  and  the  fucceeding 
conqueft,  this  country  alfo  was  in  great  repute  for  its 
riches  ; and  not  undeiervedly,  vaft  quantities  of  gold 
being  brought  from  it.  But  thefe  gains  were  foon 
brought  to  a period  by  the  revolt  of  the  Indians,  tho* 
in  the  opinion  of  many  who  look  upon  thofe  people  to 
be  a part  of  the  human  fpecies  no  lei's  than  themfelves, 
the  infurredtion  was  owing  to  the  exceflive  rigour  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  making  them  work  in  the  mines  un- 
der iniupportable  fatigues.  At  prefent  all  the  gold 
collected  here  is  by  Indians  walhing  the  fands  of  the 
l ivers 'during  the  time  of  the  inundations  ; and  thus 
find  gold  dull  or  fmall  grains  of  gold,  with  which 
they  pay  the  tributes  and  purchafe  necefiaries  ; and 
they  make  fo  little  account  of  this  metal,  that  tho’  by 
a proper  induftry  they  might  get  a confiderable  quan- 
tity, *tis  only  the  pooreft  Indians  that  live  near  the 
fettlements  who  practice  it : as  for  the  independant  In- 
dians they  give  themfelves  no  manner  of  concern  a- 
bout  it. 

The  jurifdidlion  of  this  government  produces  in  par- 
ticular vaft  quantities  of  tobacco;  the  cultivation  of 
it  indeed  is  the  chief  occupation  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
After  preparing  it  the  plant  ftceping  it  in  hot  mead  or 
dec  options  of  fragrant  herbs,  in  order  to  improve  its  fla- 
vour, and  the  better  preferve  its  ftrength,  it  is  dried  and 
tied  up  in  the  form  of  a faucifion,  each  of  a hundred 
leaves.  Thus  it  is  exported  into  Peru,  all  over  the 
province  of  Quito,  and  the  kingdom  of  Chili;  where 
no  other  is  ufed  for  fmoaking  in  cornets  of  paper, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  all  thefe  countries.  This 
great  vogue  it  owes  to  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
leaves,  which  gives  it  a particular  relilh  and  a 
ftrength  to  its  fmoke,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe 
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who  are  fond  of  that  amufement.  The  country  alfo 
produces  a great  deal  of  cotton  ; likewife  large  breeds 
of  mules  ; and  thele  three  articles  conllitute  the  ad- 
vantageous traffick  which  this  government  carries  on 
with  the  jurifdietion  of  its  province  and  the  other  parts 
of  Peru. 

In  the  countries  both  of  the  government  of  Jaen  de 
Bracamoros,  Quixos  and  Macas,  are  ieen  great  num- 
bers of  thole  wild  animals,  a delcription  of  which  has 
been  given  in  treating  of  other  countries  of  a like  cli- 
mate. But  thefe,  befides  tigers,  are  infefted  with 
baftard  lions,  bears,  dantas  or  gran  beftias,  (an  ani- 
mal of  the  bignefs  of  a bullock,  and  very  fwift,  its 
colour  generally  white,  and  its  Ikin  very  much  valued 
, for  making  buff-leather;  in  the  middle  of  its  head  is  a 
horn  bending  inward)  thofe  three  kinds  of  wild  beafts 
are  unknown  in  the  other  countries  ; and  that  they 
are  known  here  is  owing  to  the  proximity  to  the  Cor- 
dilleras, where  they  breed,  as  in  a cold  climate  adapt- 
ed to  their  nature.  Whence  they  fometimes  come 
down  into  the  neighbouring  countries  ; but  without 
this  circumftance  of  lying  fo  near  the  mountains,  they 
wou’d  never  be  feen.  Among  the  reptiles  in  the  coun- 
try is  the  maca,  a fnake  which  the  Indians  diftinguilh 
by  the  name  of  curi-mullinvo,  having  a Ihining  fpotted 
Ikin  like  that  of  the  tiger,  curi,  in  the  Indian  language, 
fignifying  gold  ; it  is  wholly  covered  with  fcales,  and 
makes  a frightful  appearance ; its  head  being  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  body,  and  has  two  rows  of  teeth, 
and  fangs  like  thole  of  a large  dog.  The  wild  Indi- 
ans, as  an  oftentatious  mark  of  their  intrepidity,  and 
to  give  them  a more  terrible  appearance,  paint  on 
their  targets  figures  of  this  fnake,  the  bite  of  which  is 
incurable,  and  wherever  it  has  feized,  it  never  lets  go 
its  hold ; which  the  Indians  would  alfo  intimate  by 
their  device. 
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Account  of  the  government  o/'Maynas,  and  of  the  ri- 
ver Maranon  or  that  of  the  Amazons  ; its  difco- 
very,  courfe , and  that  of  the  rivers  running  in- 
to it. 

HAVING  treated  of  the  governments  of  Po- 
payan  and  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  which  are  the 
northern  limits  of  the  province  of  Quito ; as  alfo  of 
Atacames,  which  is  its  weftern  boundary  ; I now  pro- 
ceed to  the  government  of  Maynas,  the  eaftern  limit 
of  its  jurifdidion.  This  is  particularly  entitled  to  a 
feparate  and  fuccind  defcription,  as  the  great  river  Ma- 
ranon flows  thro’  it. 

The  government  of  Maynas  lies  contiguous  to  thofe 
of  Quixos  and  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  towards  the  eaft. 
In  its  territories  are  the  fources  of  thofe  rivers,  which, 
after  rapidly  traverfing  a vaft  extent,  form  by  their 
conflux  the  famous  river  of  the  Amazons,  known  al- 
fo by  the  name  of  Maranon.  The  Ihores  of  this  and 
many  rivers  which  pay  it  the  tribute  of  their  waters, 
environ  and  pervade  the  government  of  Maynas.  Its 
limits  both  towards  the  north  and  fouth  are  little 
known,  being  extended  far  among  the  countries  of  in- 
fidel Indians  j fo  that  all  the  account  which  can  be  ex- 
peded  is  from  the  miflionaries  employed  in  the  con- 
verfion  and  fpiritual  government  of  the  wild  nations 
which  inhabit  it.  Ealtward  it  joins  the  pofleflions  of 
the  Portuguefe,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  fa- 
mous line  of  demarcation,  the  boundary  between  the 
Spanilh  and  Portuguefe  pofleflions. 

Were  I to  confine  myfelf  in  general  to  the  extent 
of  the  government  of  Maynas,  my  defcription  would 
be  very  imperfed,  and  want  the  nobleft  objed  of  the 
reader’s  curiofity,  a defcription  of  the  river  of  the 
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Amazons ; a fubjett  no  lefs  entertaining  than  un- 
known •,  and  the  more  difficult  of  obtaining  a thorough 
knowledge  of,  from  its  lying  fo  very  remote.  This 
defcription  I fhall  divide  into  the  three  following 
heads,  which  fhall  contain  its  fource  and  the  principal 
rivers  whereof  it  is  compofed  ; its  courfe  thro’  the  vaft 
tra&s  of  land  it  waters  ; its  firft  difcoveries,  and  the 
fubfequent  voyages  made  on  it  •,  in  order  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  prince  of  rivers  •,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a more  circumftantial  account  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Maynas. 

I.  Of  the  fource  of  the  river  Maranon,  and  of  the 
7nany  others  which  compofe  it. 

As  among  the  great  number  of  roots  by  which  nou- 
rifhment  is  conveyed  to  a ftately  tree,  it  is  difficult 
from  the  great  length  of  fome,  and  the  magnitude  of 
others,  to  determine  precifely  that  from  which  the 
product  is  originated : fo  the  fame  perplexity  occurs 
in  difcovering  the  fpring  of  the  river  Maranon  ; all  the 
provinces  of  iJeru  as  it  were  emulating  each  other  in 
fending  it  fupplies  for  its  increafe,  together  with  many 
torrents  which  precipitate  themfelves  from  the  Cordil- 
leras, and,  increafed  by  the  fnow  and  ice,  join  to 
form  a kind  of  fea  of  that  which  at  firft  hardly  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  a river. 

The  fources  by  which  this  river  is  increafed  are  fo 
numerous,  that  very  properly  every  one  which  ifiue* 
out  of  the  eaftern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  from  the 
government  of  Popayan,  where  the  river  Caqueta  or 
Yupura  has  its  fource,  to  the  province  of  Guanuco, 
within  thirty  leagues  of  Lima,  may  be  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  number.  For  all  the  ftreams  that  run  eaft- 
ward  from  this  chain  of  mountains,  widening  as  they 
advance  from  the  fource  by  the  conflux  of  others, 
form  thofe  mighty  rivers  which  afterwards  unite  in  the 
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Maranon  •,  and  tho’  foine  traverfe  a larger  diftance 
from  their  fource,  yet  others,  which  rife  nearer  by  re- 
ceiving in  their  fhort  courfe  a greater  number  of 
brooks,  and  confequently  difcharge  a quantity  of  wa- 
ter, may  have  an  equal  claim  to  be  called  the  princi- 
pal fource.  But  without  confidently  determining  this 
intricate  point,  I {hall  firftconfider  the  fources  of  thofe 
which  run  into  it  from  the  more  remote  diftances,  and 
next  thofe  which  precipitate  themfelves  down  feveral 
cafcades  formed  by  the  craggs  of  the  Andes  ; and  af- 
‘ ter  being  augmented  by  others  it  receives,  join  the 
Maranon  in  a more  copious  ftream  ; leaving  it  to  the 
readers  judgment  to  determine  which  is  the  original 
fource. 

The  mod:  received  opinion,  concerning  the  remot- 
eft  fource  of  the  river  Maranon,  is  that  which  places  it 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Tarma,  iflliing  from  the  lake  of 
Lauricocha,  near  the  city  ofGuanuco,  in  1 1 deg.  S.  lat. 
whence  it  directs  it  courfe  S.  almoft  to  12  deg.  thro’ 
the  country  belonging  to  this  jurifdidtion  ; and  form- 
ing infenfibly  a circuit,  flows  eaftward  thro’  the  coun- 
try of  Juaxa  ; where,  after  being  precipitated  from 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  proceeds 
northward ; and  leaving  the  jurifdidtions  of  Maya- 
bamba  and  Chacha-poyas,  it  continues  its  courfe  to  the 
city  of  Jaen,  the  lat.  of  which  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter has  been  placed  in  5 deg.  21  min.  There  by  a fe- 
cond  circuit  it  runs  towards  the  eaft  in  a continual 
diredtion  ; till  at  length  it  falls  into  the  ocean,  where 
its  mouth  is  of  fuch  an  enormous  breadth,  that  it 
reaches  from  the  equinodtial  to  beyond  the  firft  deg. 
©f  North  lat.  Its  diftance  from  Lauricocha  lake  to 
Jaen,  its  windings  included,  is  above  200  leagues  ; 
and  this  city  being  30  deg.  to  the  weft  of  its  mouth,  is 
€00  leagues  from  it,  which  with  the  feveral  circuits  and 
windings,  may  without  excels  be  computed  at  900 
Inch  leagues  : fo  that  the  whole  courfe  of  this  river 
from  Lauricocha  to  its  influx  into  the  ocean,  is  at  leaft 
■j  100  leagues.  Yet 
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Yet  the  branch  which  ifiues  from  Lauricocha,  is  not 
the  only  one  flowing  from  thefe  parts  into  the  Maranon  ; 
nor  is  it  the  moll  louthern  river  which  difcharges  its 
waters  into  that  of  the  Amazones  ; for  fouth  of  that 
lake,  not  far  from  Afangara  is  the  fource  of  the  river 
which  pafles  thro’  Guamanga.  Alfo  in  the  jurifdidti- 
ons  of  Vilcas  and  Andaguaylas  are  two  other  rivers, 
which  after  running  for  lbme  time  feparately,  unite 
their  ftreams,  and  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  river 
ifluing  from  the  lake  of  Lauricocha.  Another  river 
rifes  in  the  province  of  Chimbi-Vilcas.  And  laftly, 
one  ftill  farther  to  the  fouth,  is  the  river  Apurimac, 
which,  directing  its  courfe  to  the  northward,  pafles 
thro’  the  country  of  Cufco  not  far  from  Lima-Tam- 
bo  ; and  after  being  joined  by  others,  falls  into  the 
Maranon  about  120  leagues  eafl:  of  the  junttion  of 
the  latter  with  the  river  of  Santiago.  But  here  it  is  of 
fuch  a width  and  depth,  as  to  leave  a doubt  whether 
it  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  Maranon,  or  the  Mara- 
non pays  tribute  to  the  Ucayale,  as  it  is  called  in  that 
part ; fince  at  the  conflux  its  impetuofity  forces  the 
former  to  alter  the  ftraight  direftion  of  its  courfe,  and 
form  a curve.  Some  will  have  the  Ucayale  to  be 
the  true  Maranon,  and  found  their  opinion  ,on  the 
remotenefs  of  its  fource,  and  the  quantity  of  its  wa- 
ters, which  equals  at  leaft,  if  it  does  not  exceed  that 
of  Lauricocha. 

In  the  fpace  intercepted  between  the  junction  of 
the  Marannon  and  the  river  Santiago,  are  the  Pongo 
de  Manzeriche,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ucayale ; 
and  about  mid-way  betwixt  them  the  river  Guallaga, 
which  has  alfo  its  fource  in  the  Cordilleras,  eafl:  of  the 
province  of  Guamanga,  and  falls  into  the  Maranon. 
One  of  the  rivers  contributing  to  its  increafe  has  its 
rife  in  the  mountains  of  Moyo-Bamba,  and  on  its 
banks  in  the  middle  of  its  courfe  towards  the  Gual- 
laga, Hands  a fmall  village  called  Llamas ; which  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  moft  credible  accounts,  was  the  place 
where  Pedro  de  Orfica  embarked  with  his  people  on 
his  expedition  for  the  difcovery  of  the  Maranon,  and 
■ the  conqueft  of  the  adjacent  countries. 

Eastward  of  Ucayale,  the  Maranon  receives  the 
river  Y abari,  and  afterwards  four  others,  namely,  the 
Yutay,  the  Yurua,  the  Tefe,  and  the  Coari ; all 
running  from  the  fouth,  where  they  have  their  fource 
nearly  in  the  fame  Cordilleras,  as  that  of  the  Ucayale 
but  the  countries  through  which  the  latter  pafies  being 
inhabited  by  wild  Indians,  and  confequently  but  little 
known  to  the  Spaniards,  its  courle  till  its  junction 
with  the  Maranon  cannot  be  afeertained  : And  it  is 
only  from  vague  accounts  of  lome  Indians,  that  in  cer- 
tain months  of  the  year  it  is  navigable.  There  is  in- 
deed a tradition  of  voyages  made  up  it,  and  by  which 
it  was  perceived  to  run  very  near  the  provinces  of 
Peru. 

Beyond  the  Rio  Coari  eaftward,  the  Cuchibara  alfo 
called  the  Purus,  joins  the  Maranon ; and  after  that 
likewife  the  Madera,  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  that 
unite  their  waters  with  it.  In  the  year  1741,  the  Por- 
tuguefe  failed  up  it,  till  they  found  themfelves  not  far 
from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  betwixt  1 7 and  1 8 deg. 
of  fouth  lat.  From  this  river  downwards,  the  Maia- 
non  is  known  among  the  Portuguefe  by  the  name  of  the 
river  of  the  Amazons  : and  upwards  they  give  it  the 
name  of  the  river  of  Solimoes.  Within  a fmall  di- 
ftance  follows  the  river  of  Topayos,  likewife  very 
confiderable  ; and  which  has  its  fource  among  the 
mines  of  Brazil.  After  thefe  it  is  farther  joined  by 
the  rivers  Xingu,  dos  Bocas,  Tocantines,  and  Muju, 
all  ilfuing  from  the  mines  and  mountains  of  Brazil  ; 
and  on  the  eaftern  Ihore  of  the  latter  Hands  the  city  of 
Gran  Para. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  moll  diftant 
branches  of  the  ftately  river  of  Maranon,  and  of  the 
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principal  rivers  which  join  it  from  the  fouth,  I fhall 
now  proceed  to  thofe,  whofe  fources  are  nearer,  ifiii- 
ing  from  the  Cordilleras,  and  which  immediately 
run  in  an  eaftern  direction  ; and  alfo  thofe  which  join 
it  from  the  north. 

In  the  mountains  and  Cordilleras  of  Loja  and  Za- 
mora rife  feveral  little  rivers,  the  conflux  of  which 
forms  that  of  Santiago  •,  and  from  thefe  of  Cuenca, 
others  which  unite  in  the  Paute  : but  this,  on  its  union 
with  the  former,  lofes  its  name,  being  abforbed  by 
the  Santiago,  (fo  called  from  a city  of  that  name) 
near  which  it  joins  the  two  others  from  Lauricocha 
and  Apurimac.  The  river  Morona  ifiues  from  the 
lofty  delerts  of  Sangay  •,  and  pafling  very  near  the  city 
of  Macas,  runs  in  a S.  E.  courfe,  till  it  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  principal  channel  of  the  Maranon ; which  hap- 
pens at  the  diftance  of  about  20  leagues  eaft  of  the 
city  of  Borja,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  May- 
nas. 

In  the  mountains  of  {the  jurifdidtion  of  Riobamba,' 
thofe  of  Latacunga  and  the  town  of  San  Miguel  de 
Ibarra,  are  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Paftaza  and  Tigre ; 
and  from  Cotopaxi  and  its  Cordillera,  iflue  the  firft 
branches  of  the  rivers  Coca  and  Napo.  Thefe,  tho* 
their  fources  are  at  no  remarkable  diftance,  run  to  a great 
extent  before  they  join  : and  retaining  the  name  of 
Napo,  fall  into  the  Maranon,  after  a courfe  of  above 
200  leagues  in  a direft  line  from  E.  to  W.  with  fome, 
tho’  infenftble,  inclinations  to  the  S.  This  is  the  river 
which  father  Chriftopher  de  Acuna,  who  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter,  takes  for  the  true  Maranon,  to  which, 
as  exceeding  all  the  reft  in  largenefs,  the  others  may 
be  faid  to  add  their  waters. 

From  the  mountains  of  the  jurifdi&ion  of  San 
Miguel  de  Ibarra,  and  thofe  of  Pafto,  ifiues  the  river 
Putu-mayo,  called  alfo  lea,  which,  after  running 
S.  E.  and  E.  about  300  leagues,  joins  the  Maranon 
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much  more  eaftward  than  the  river  Napo  : laftly,  in 
the  jurifdifHon  of  Popayan,  the  river  Caqueta  has  its 
origin,  which  becomes  divided  into  two  branches  j 
the  weftern,  called  Yupura,  difembogues  itfelf  into  the 
, Maranon  like  another  Nile,  through  7 or  8 mouths, 
and  thefe  at  fuch  a diftance,*  that  the  intermediate 
fpace  betwixt  the  firft  and  the  laft,  is  notlefs  than  100 
leagues  ; and  the  other,  which  runs  to  the  eaftward, 
is  not  lefs  famous,  under  the  name  of  Negro.  Mr. 
de  la  Condamine,  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  its  being  one  of  the  communica- 
tions betwixt  the  Oronoque  and  Maranon  ; and  cor- 
roborates his  aflertion,  by  the  authority  of  a map  com- 
pofed  by  father  John  Ferreira,  rector  of  the  college 
of  Jefuits  in  the  city  of  Gran  Para  ; in  which  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  the  year  1 744,  a flying  camp  of  Por- 
tuguefe,  pofted  on  the  banks  of  the  Negro,  having 
embarked  on  that  river,  went  up  it,  till  they  found 
themfelves  near  the  Spanilh  mifiions  on  the  river 
Oronoque,  and  meeting  with  the  fuperior  of  them, 
returned  with  him  to  the  flying  camp  on  the  river  Ne- 
gro, without  going  a ftep  by  land  ; on  which  the  au- 
thor makes  this  remark,  that  the  river  Caqueta,  (al- 
ready mentioned,  and  fo  called  from  a fmall  place  by 
which  it  pafies,  near  its  fource)  ifluing  from  Mocoa,  a 
country  adjoining  eaftward  to  Almaguar  in  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  Popayan,  after  running  eaftward  with  a 
fmall  declenfion  towards  the  fouth,  divides  itfelf  into 
two  branches  ; one  of  which  declining  a little  more 
fouthward,  forms  the  river  Yupura,  and  afterwards 
feparating  into  feveral  arms,  runs,  as  we  have  noted 
above,  into  the  Marannon,  through  7 or  8 Mouths  ; 
and  the  other,  after  a courfe  eaftward,  fubdivides  it- 
felf into  two  branches,  one  of  which  running  north- 
eaft,  joins  the  Oronoque  ; and  the  other,  in  a fouth- 
eaft  direction,  is  the  river  Negro.  This  fubdivifion 
in  the  branches  of  large  rivers,  and  their  oppofite 
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courfes,  tho’  fomething  extraordinary,  is  not  defti- 
tute  of  probability  ; for  a river  flowing  thro*  a coun- 
try every  way  level,  may  very  naturally  divide  into 
two  or  more  branches,  in  thofe  parts  where  it  meets 
with  any  inclination,  tho’  almofl:  infenfible,  in  the 
ground.  If  this  declivity  be  not  very  great,  and  the 
river  large  and  deep,  it  will  eafily  become  navigable 
every  where,  with  a free  pafiage  from  one  arm  into 
the  other.  And  in  this  manner  the  marlhes  are 
formed  in  a level  country,  as-  we  have  particularly 
/remarked  in  the  coaft  of  Tumbez  : For  the  fea-water 
on  the  flood,  running  into  thefe  various  mouths,  which 
Sometimes  are  20  leagues  diftant  or  more,  a veflel  en- 
ters one  arm  by  the  favour  of  the  tide  •,  but  coming 
to  a place  where  the  foil  rifes,  the  ftream  runs  againft 
her,  being  the  water  which  the  fame  flood  had  im- 
pelled thro’  another  channel.  Thus  the  ebb  caufes 
the  waters  to  feparate  at  that  point ; and  each  por- 
tion of  water  takes  the  fame  courfe  at  going  out 
as  its  entrance ; yet  the  place  where  the  leparation 
is  made,  is  not  left  dry.  But  even  tho5  the  place 
where  the  waters  of  the  river  Caqueta  are  feparat- 
ed,  Ihould  not  be  level,  or  nearly  horizontal,  but 
lie  on  a confiderable  declivity  ; yet  if  this  fall  be 
equal  on  both  Tides,  one  part  of  the  waters  may 
take  their  courfe  to  the  Oronoque,  and  the  other 
to  the  Negro,  without  any  other  confequence  than 
that  the  great  rapidity  would  render  them  imprac- 
tible  to  navigation  j but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  diviflon  of  the  waters,  it  being  no  more  than 
forming  an  ifland  either  large  or  fmall. 

From  the  province  of  Quito  there  are  three  ways 
to  the  river  Maranon  •,  but  all  extremely  trouble- 
fome  and  fatiguing,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
and  being  full  of  rocks,  that  a great  part  of  the  dis- 
tance muft  be  travelled  on  foot ; for  being  fo  little 
frequented,  no  care  has  been  taken  to  mend  them, 
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whence  they  are  even  more  dangerous  than  the  others 
in  South  America,  of  which  we  have  given  a de- 
fcription.  The  firftof  thefe  roads,  which  is  the  near- 
eft  to  the  town  of  Quito,  runs  thro’  Baza,  and  Ar- 
chidona  ; where  you  embark  on  the  river  Napo. 

The  fecond  is  by  Hambato,  and  Papatc,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  Tunguragua ; and  from 
'thence  the  road  lies  thro’  the  country  of  Canelos,  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Bobonaza,  which  joining  the  Paf- 
taza,  both  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Maranon. 
The  third  lies  thro’  Cuenca,  Loja,  Valladolid  and 
Jaen,  from  whence  at  the  village  of  Chuchunga,  which 
is  as  it  were  its  port,  this  river  becomes  navigable  j 
and  here  all  embark  who  are  either  going  to  May- 
nas,  or  a longer  voyage  on  this  river.  Of  all  the 
three  this  alone  is  practicable  to  beafts  -,  but  the  te- 
dioufnefs  of  the  diftance  from  Quito  renders  it  the 
leaft  frequented  : For  the  miffionaries  who  take  thefe 
journeys  oftener  than  any  other  fet  of  men,  in  order 
to  avoid  its  circuit,  and  the  danger  of  the  pafs  of 
Manzeriche,  prefer  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
the  others. 

In  the  long  courfe  of  this  river  from  the  village  of 
Chuchunga,  are  feme  parts  where  the  banks,  con- 
tracting themfelves,  form  Freights,  which  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  waters  are  dangerous  to  pafs.  In 
others  by  a fudden  turn  of  its  direction,  the  waters 
are  violently  carried  againft  the  rocks ; and  in  their 
repercuffion,  form  dangerous  whirlpools,  the  appa- 
rent fmoothnefs  of  which  is  no  lefs  dangerous  than 
the  rapidity  in  the  Freights.  Among  thefe  one 
of  the  moft  dangerous  is  that  betwixt  Santiago  de 
las  Montanas  and  Boija,  called  Pongo  de  Manze- 
riche i the  firlt  word  of  which  fignifies  a door  or  en- 
trance,. and  by  the  Indians  is  applied  to  all  nar- 
row places  ; the  fecond  is  the  name  of  the  adjacent 
country.  ; 
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The  Spaniards  who  have  pafied  this  ftreight  make 
the  breadth  of  it  to  be  no  more  than  twenty  five  yards, 
and  its  length  three  leagues  ; and  that  without  any 
other  help  than  merely  the  current  of  the  water,  they 
were  carried  through  it  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.  If  this 
be  true  they  mull  move  at  the  rate  of  twelve  leagues 
an  hour  ; a moll  aftcnilhing  velocity  ! But  Mr.  de  la- 
Condamine,  who  examined  it  with  particular  atten- 
tion, and  to  whofe  judgment  the  greateft  deference 
is  due,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  breadth  of  the  Pongo, 
even  in  its  narrowed  part,  is  twenty-  five  toifes  ; and 
the  length  of  the  Pongo  about  two  leagues,  reckon- 
ing from  the  place  where  the  fhores  begin  to  approach, 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Borga.  And  this  difiance  he  was 
carried  in  fifty  l'even  minutes.  He  obferves  alfo, 
that  the  wind  was  contrary  and  confequently  his 
bab.a  did  not  go  fo  faft  as  the  current  would  other- 
wife  have  carried  her  ; fo  that,  making  allowance  for 
this  obftru&ion,  the  current  of  the  water  may  be 
ftated  at  two  leagues  and  an  half,  or  at  three  leagues 
an  hour. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  this  river  is  anfwer- 
ble  to  its  vaft  length  ; and  in  the  pongos  or  firaights, 
and  other  parts  where  its  breadth  is  contrafted,  its 
depth  is  augmented  proportionally.  And  hence  many 
are  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  other  rivers  which 
join  it,  their  breadth  caufing  them  to  be  taken  for  the 
real  Maranon  but  the  mind  is  Soon  convinced  of  its 
error,  by  obferving  the  little  increafe  which  the  Ma- 
ranon receives  from  the  influx  of  them.  This  large 
river,  by  continuing  its  courfe  without  any  vifible 
change  in  its  breadth  or  rapidity,  demonftrates  that 
the  others,  tho*  before  the  object  of  aftonifliment, 
are  not  comparable  with  it.  In  other  parts  it  dis- 
plays its  whole  grandeur  * dividing  itlelf  intp  Several 
large  branches,  including  a multitude  of  iflands  : Par- 
ticularly in  the  intermediate  Space  between  the  mouth 
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°f  the  Napo  and  that  of  the  Coari,  which  lies  fome- 
ching  to  the  weftward  of  the  river  Negro  ; where  di- 
viding itfelf  into  many  branches,  it  forms  an  infinite 
number  of  iflands.  Betwixt  the  miffion  of  Peba,  ^ 
which  is  at  prefent  the  laft  of  the  Spanifh,  and  that 
of  San  Pablo  the  firft  of  the  Portuguefe,  Mr.  de 
la  Condamine,  and  Don  Pedro  Maldonado,  having 
meafured  the  breadth  of  fome  of  thefe  branches,  found 
them  nearly  equal  to  nine  hundred  toifes,  that  is,  almoft 
a fea  league.  At  the  influx  of  the  river  of  Chuchun- 
ga,  the  place  where  the  Maranon  becomes  navigable, 
and  where  Mr.  de  la  Condamine  firft  embarked  on  it, 
he  found  its  breadth  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty  five 
toifes  : And  tho’  this  was  near  its  beginning,  the  lead 
did  not  reach  the  bottom  at  twenty  eight  toifes,  not- 
withftanding  this  founding  was  made  at  a great  diftance 
from  the  middle  of  the  river. 

The  iflands  formed  by  the  Maranon-  eaft  of  the 
Napo,  terminate  at  the  river  Coari,  where  it  again 
reunites  its  waters,  and  flows  in  one  ftream  : But  here 
its  breadth  is  from  one  thoufand  to  twelve  hundred 
toifes,  or  near  half  a league  : And  here  the  fame  in- 
genious gentleman,  after  taking  all  poflible  pre- 
cautions againft  the  current,  as  he  had  before  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Chuchunga,  founded  ; but 
found  no  bottom  with  one  hundred  and  three  fathom 
of  line.  The  river  Negro,  at  the  diftance  of  two 
leagues  from  its  mouth,  meafured  twelve  hundred 
toifes  in  breadth,  which  being  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  principal  river,  and  fome  of  thofe  we  have 
named,  Ucayale,  the  Madera  and  others,  were  found 
to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  width. 

About  one  hundred  leagues  below  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Negro,  the  fhores  of  the  Maranon  begin  to 
approach  each  other  near  the  efflux  of  the  river 
Trumbetas,  which  part  is  called  the  Eftrecho  de 
Pauxis,  where,  as  alfo  at  the  pofts  of  Paru,  Curupa 
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and  Macapa,  along  its  banks,  and  on  thefe  eaft  of 
the  rivers  Negro  and  Popayos,  the  Portuguefe  have 
forts.  At  the  Eftrecho  de  Pauxis,  where  the  breadth 
of  the  river  is  near  nine  hundred  toifes,  the  effedt  of 
the  tides  may  be  perceived  j tho’  the  diftance  from  the 
fea-coafts  be  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  leagues.  This 
effedl  confifts  in  the  waters,  which  without  any  change 
in  the  diredtion  of  their  courfe,  decreafe  in  their  velo- 
city, and  gradually  fwell  over  their  banks.  The 
flux  and  reflux  are  conftant  every  twelve  hours,  with 
the  natural  differences  of  time.  But  Mr.  de  la  Conda- 
mine,  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
narrative  of  his  own  voyage,  obferved  that  the  flux 
and  reflux  perceived  in  the  ocean,  on  any  certain  day 
and  hour,  is  different  from  that  which  is  felt  at  the 
fame  day  and  hour,  in  the  intermediate  fpace  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Pauxis,  being  ra- 
ther the  effedt  of  the  tides  of  the  preceding  days  ; 
proportional  to  the  diftance  of  the  place  from  the 
river’s  mouth ; for  as  the  water  of  one  tide  cannot  flow 
two  hundred  leagues  within  the  twelve  hours,  it  fol- 
lows, that  having  produced  its  effedt  to  a determined 
diftance,  during  the  fpace  of  one  day  ; and  renewing 
it  in  the  following,  by  the  impulfe  of  the  fucceeding 
tides,  it  moves  through  that  long  fpace  with  the  ufu- 
al alternation  in  the  hours  of  flood  and  ebb  ; and  in 
feveral  parts  thefe  hours  coincide  with  thofe  of  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  ocean. 

After  flowing  through  fuch  a vaft  extent  of  coun- 
try, receiving  the  tribute  of  other  rivers  precipitated 
from  the  Cordilleras,  or  gliding  in  a more  gentle 
courfe  from  remote  provinces ; after  forming  many 
circuits,  cataradts  and  (freights  dividing  itfelf  in-  v 
to  various  branches,  forming  a multitude  of  iflands, 
of  different  magnitudes,  the  Maranon  at  length,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Xingu,  diredts  its  courfe  N.  E. 
and  enlarging  its  channel  in  a prodigious  manner,  as 
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it  were  to  facilitate  its  difcharge  into  the  ocean,  forms 
in  this  aftonifhing  fpace  feveral  very  large  and  fertile 
iflands ; of  which  the  chief  is  that  of  Joanes  or  Ma- 
rayo,  formed  by  a branch  of  the  great  river  which 
feparates  from  it  twenty  five  leagues  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Xingu ; and  directing  its  courfe  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  in  a direction  oppofite  to  that  of  the  principal 
ftream,  opens  a communication  betwixt  the  Mara- 
non,  and  the  river  of  Dos  Bocas,  which  has  before 
received  the  waters  of  the  Guanapu  and  Pacayas, 
and  flows  into  it  through  a mouth  of  above  two 
leagues  in  breadth.  Thefe  are  afterwards  joined  by 
the  river  Tocantines  ; the  outlet  of  which  is  (fill 
broader  than  the  former,  and  at  a ftill  greater  diftance : 
the  river  of  Muju,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  which  Hands 
the  city  of  Gran  Para,  difcharges  its  waters  into  the 
fame  ftream  ; and  it  afterwards  receives  the  river  Ca- 
pi,  which  wafhes  the  city  of  the  fame  name. 

The  river  of  Cos  Bocas,  after  joining  that  of  Ta- 
gipuru,  runs  eaftward,  forming  an  arch  as  far  as  the 
river  of  Tocantines,  from  which  it  continues  N.  E. 
like  the  Maranon,  leaving  in  the  middle  the  ifland  of 
Joanes,  which  is  nearly  of  a triangular  figure,  except 
the  fouth  fide  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues, 
in  length,  and  forms  the  arch  of  a circle.  This  ifland 
divides  the  Maranon  .nto  the  two  mouths  by  which 
that  river  difembogues  itfelf  into  the  fea.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  two  mouths  from  Cape  Maguari  in  this 
ifland,  anti  the  north  cape,  is  about  forty  five  leagues 
broad,  and  that  of  the  channel  of  Tagipuru,  as  like- 
wifc  of  the  rivers  which  have  joined  it,  from  the  fame 
Cape  Maguari  to  Tigioca  point,  is  twelve  leagues. 

This  river,  which  exceeds  any  mentioned  either  in 
facred  or  profane  hiftory,  has  three  different  names-, 
and  equally  known  by  them  all,  each  imploy- 
'ing  its  ftupenduous  majefty,  and  emporting  its 
fuperiority  to  any  other  in  Europe,  Africa  or  Afia. 
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And  this  feems  to  have  been  intended  by  the  Angulari- 
ty of  its  having  three  di  lie  rent  names  ; each  of  them 
enigmatically  comprehending  the  names  of  the  moft 
famous  in  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world  ; the  Da- 
nube in  Europe,  the  Ganges  in  Afia,  and  the  Nile  in 
Africa. 

The  three  names  which  exprefs  the  grandeur  of 
this  river,  are  the  Maranon,  the  Amazons  and  Orel- 
lana. But  it  is  not  known  with  any  certainty  that 
either  of  thefe  names  was  the  original  before  its 
difcovery  by  the  Spaniards,  or  that  given  it  by  the 
Indians ; tho’  very  probably  it  wras  not  without  a 
name,  and  poflibly  many ; for  as  various  nations  in- 
habited its  banks,  it  was  natural  for  every  one  to  give 
it  a particular  name,  or  at  leaft  to  make  ufe  of  that 
which  had  been  previoufly  given  it.  But  either  the 
firft  Spaniards  who  failed  on  it  neglected  this  enquiry, 
or  the  former  names  became  confounded  with  others 
given  it  fince  that  Epocha,  fo  that  now  no  veftiges  of 
them  remains. 

The  general  opinion  prefers,  in  point  of  antiquity, 

. that  of  Maranon  ; though  fome  authors  will  have  it 
pofterior  to  the  two  others  •,  but  we  conceive  they  are 
miftaken,  both  in  their  aflertion,  and  in  the  caufe  of 
that  name.  They  fuppofe  that  it  was  firft  given  to 
this  river  by  the  Spaniards,  wi  j failed  down  it  un- 
der the  condudt  of  Pedro  de  Orfua  in  the  1560  or 
1559  » whereas  it  had  been  known  by  that  name  ma- 
ny years  before : For  Pedro  Martyr  in  his  decadas, 
fpeaking  of  the  difcovery  of  the  coaft  of  Brufil,  in  the 
'year  1500  by  Vincente  Yanez  Pinzon,  relates, 
among  other  things,  that  they  came  to  a river  "called 
Maranon.  This  book  was  printed  in  the  year  1516, 
long  before  Gonzalo  Pizarro  undertook  the  difcovery 
of  the  river,  and  conqueft  of  the  adjacent  nations  who 
inhabited  its  banks  •,  or  Francifco  de  Orellana  had 
failed  on  it.  This  demonftrates  the  antiquity  of  the 
C c 4 name 
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name  of  Maranon  ; but  leaves  us  under  the  fame  dif- 
ficulties with  regard  to  its  date  and  etymology.  Some 
following  Auguftine  de  Zarate,  attribute  the  origin  of 
this  name  to  a Spanifh  commander  called  Maranon, 
from  whom,  as  being  the  firft  that  difplayed  the  Spa- 
nifh enfign  on  this  river,  it  was  thence  called  after  his 
own  name.  But  this  opinion  is  rather  fpecious  tdian 
folid  j being  founded  only  on  the  fimilarity  of  the 
names,  a very  exceptionable  inference  ; efpecially  as 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  fuch  officer  in  any  hiftory 
publifhed  of  thefe  difcoveries  and  conquefts  •,  whence 
it  feems  natural  to  conclude,  that  Zarate,  on  hearing 
that  the  river  was  called  Maranon,  inferred  that  the 
name  was  taken  from  fome  perfon  of  eminence  who 
had  made  an  expedition  on  it.  For  had  he  known 
any  thing  further,  he  doubtlefs  would  have  enriched 
his  hiftory  with  fome  of  the  adventures  of  the  difco- 
very  of  it  •,  or  if  he  had  not  thought  them  fufficiently 
interefting,  it  is  fomething  ftrange  that  all  the  Spanifh 
hiftorians  ffiould  be  in  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  and 
concur  to  fupprefs  the  memory  of  a Spaniard  whofe 
name  was  thought  worthy  to  be  given  to  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed'  river  in  the  world.  But  what  carries  with 
it  a much  greater  air  of  probability,  is,  that  Vicente 
Yanez  Pinzon,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  river,  heard 
it  called  by  the  Indians  who  inhabited  its  iflands  and 
banks,  Maranon,  or  fome  name  of  a fimilar  found  ; 
and  thence  Vicente  Yanez  concluded  that  its  name 
was  Maranon.  Hence  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  pre- 
ference in  antiquity  belong  to  the  name  of  Maranon  j 
and  that  this  name  was  not  given  it  by  Orfua  or  his 
men,  in  allufion  to  fome  feuds  and  confufions  among 
them,  called  in  Spanifh  Maranas,  or  from  being  be- 
wildered among  the  great  number  of  iflands,  forming 
enmaranado,  or  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  channels,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  fome  hiftorians. 

The 
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The  fecond  name  is  that  of  the  river  of  the 
Amazons,  which  was  given  it  by  Francifco  Orel- 
lana from  the  troops  of  women  who  made  part  of 
the  body  of  Indians  who  oppofed  his  pafiage : 
and  who  were  not  inferior  either  in  courage,  or 
the  dexterous  ufe  of  the  bow,  to  the  men ; fo  that 
indead  of  landing  where  he  intended,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  keep  at  a didance  from  the  Ihore,  and 
often  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  to  be  out  of 
their  reach.  However,  on  his  return  to  Spain, 
and  laying  before  the  miniftry  an  account  of  his 
proceedings,  and  of  the  female  warriors  that  op- 
pofed him,  he  was  by  patent  created  governor  of 
thefe  parts,  in  recompence,  as  it  was  exprefled, 
for  his  having  fubdued  the  Amazons : And  ever 

fince  the  river  has  been  called  by  that  name. 

Some  have  indeed  doubted,  whether  the  Maranon 
and  the  Amazons  were  the  fame  river  ; and  many 
feem  to  be  ftrongly  perfuaded,  that  they  were  really 
different.  But  this  opinion  proceeds  only  from  the 
river’s  not  having  been  completely  reconnoitred  till 
the  clofe  of  the  lad  century. 

The  particular  of  the  Amazons  is  confirmed  by 
all  writers,  who  have  given  a fuccindt  account  of 
this  river,  and  Orellana’s  expedition:  And  though 
this  proof  is  abundantly  fufficient,  if  not  of  its  real- 
lity,  at  lead  of  its  probability,  it  is  additionally 
confirmed  by  the  tradition  dill  fubfifting  among  the 
natives,  which  we  may  believe  on  the  authority  of 
one  of  the  mod  eminent  geniufes  the  province  of 
Quito  ever  produced;  I mean  Don  Pedro  Maldonado, 
a native  of  the  town  of  Riobamba,  but  lived  at  Quito, 
and  whofe  performances  are  well  known  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  In  1743,  this  gentleman  and  M.  de  la 
Condamine  agreed  to  return  to  Europe  in  company, 
by  the  way  of  the  river  Maranon  ; and  among  their 
other  enquiries  towards  a complete  knowledge  of  it. 
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and  the  countries  through  which  it  flows,  they  did 
not  forget  the  famous  Amazons  ; and  were  inform- 
ed by  fome  old  Indians,  that  it  was  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  there  had  formerly  been  feveral  commu- 
nities of  women,  who  formed  a kind  of  republic, 
without  admitting  any  men  into  the  government : 
And  that  one  of  thefe  female  ftates  ftill  fubfifted ; 
but  had  withdrawn  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
a confiderable  diftance  up  the  country  ; adding,  that 
they  had  often  feen  fome  of  thefe  female  warriors  in 
their  country.  M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  die  narra- 
tive of  his  voyage  down  this  river,  printed  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1745,  and  who  had  all  the  rational  cu- 
riofity  of  his  fellow-travellor  Don  Pedro  Maldonado, 
relates  fome  of  the  fadts  told  him  by  the  Indians, 
concerning  the  Amazons  whom  they  had  feen.  But 
I fhall  only  here  infert  what  hiftorians  have  faid  on 
this  head,  leaving  every  one  to  give  what  degree 
of  credit  he  pleafes  to  the  adventure  of  Orellana, 
and  the  a&ual  exiftence  of  the  Amazons. 

1 Some  who  are  firmly  perluaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
adventure  of  the  Amazons  with  Orellana,  and  be- 
lieve that  their  valour  might  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
men  in  defence  of  their  country  and  families,  will 
not  hear  of  a female  republic  feparated  from  the  in- 
tercourle  of  men.  They  fay,  and  not  without  fuf- 
ficient  reafon,  that  the  women  who  fo  gallantly  op- 
pofed  Orellana  were  of  the  Yurimagua  nation,  at 
that  time  the  moft  powerful  tribe  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Maranon,  and  particularly  celebrated 
for  their  courage.  It  is  therefore,  fay  they,  very 
natural  to  think,  that  the  women  fliould,  in  fome  de- 
gree, inherit  the  general  valour  of  their  hulbands,  and 
join  them  in  impofing  an  invader,  from  whom  they 
imagined  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  which  might 
inflame  their  ardour  ; as  likevyile  from  an  emulation 
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of  military  glory,  of  which  there  are  undeniable  in- 
llances  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Indies. 

The  third  and  laft  name  is  that  of  the  Orellana, 
defervedly  given  to  it  in  honour  of  Francifco  de 
Orellana,  the  firfl  who  failed  on  it,  furveyed  a great 
part  of  it,  and  had  feveral  encounters  with  the  In- 
dians, who  lived  in  its  ifland  or  along  its  banks. 
Some  have  been  at  a great  deal  of  pains  to  affign 
certain  diftanccs  through  its  long  courfe,  and  to 
appropriate  to  each  of  thefe  one  of  the  three  names. 
Thus  they  call  Orellana  all  that  fpace  from  the 
'part  where  this  officer  failed  down  in  his  armed  ffiip 
till  it  joins  the  Maranon.  The  name  of  Amazons 
begins  at  the  influx  of  another  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  Orellana  met  with  a flout  refillance  from 
the  women  or  Amazons  ; and  this  name  reaches  to 
the  fea : And  laftly,  the  name  of  Maranon  compre- 
hends the  river  from  its  fource  a confiderable  way 
beyond  the  Pongo  downwards  all  along  the  part 
of  the  defcent  of  this  river  through  Peru  ; alledg- 
ing that  this  was  the  part  through  which  Pedro  de 
Orfua  entered  the  river  ; fupporting  their  opinion  by 
a derivation,  to  which  we  cannot  fubfcribe,  namely, 
that  he  gave  it  this  name  on  account  of  the  difturb- 
ances  which  happened  among  his  men.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  Maranon,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Orellana, 
are  one  individual  river  •,  and  that  what  is  meant  by 
each  of  thefe  names,  is  the  vaft  common  channel 
into  which  thole  many  rivers  fall,  which  contribute 
to  its  greatnefs.  And  that  to  the  original  name  of 
Maranon  the  two  others  have  been  added  for  the 
caules  already  mentioned.  The  Portuguefe  have 
been  the  moft  ftrenuous  fupporters  of  this  opinion, 
calling  it  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  Ama- 
zons, and  transferring  that  of  Maranon  to  one  of 
the  captainffiips  of  Brazil,  lying  betwixt  Grand 
• Para 
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Para  and  Siara  ; and  whofe  capital  is  the  city  of  San 
Luis  del  Maranon. 

II.  Account  of  the  firjl  difcoveries  and  of  the 
mofl  famous  expeditions  on  the  Maranon , in  order  to 
obtain  a more  adequate  idea  of  this  famous 
river. 

After  this  account  of  the  courfe  and  names  of 
this  river,  1 lhall  proceed  to  the  diicovery  of  it,  and 
the  moll  remarkable  voyages  made  thereon.  Vi- 
cente Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  thofe  who  had  ac- 
companied the  Admiral  Don  Chrillopher  Columbus 
in  his  firft  voyage,  was  the  perfon  who  difcovered  the 
mouth  through  which  this  river,  as  1 have  before 
taken  notice,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  ocean.  This 
adventurer  at  his  own  expence,  in  1499,  fitted  out 
four  Ihips,  difcoveries  being  the  reigning  tafte  of 
that  time.  "With  this  view  he  fleered  for  the  Canary 
Iflands  ; and  after  palling  by  thofe  of  Cape  de  Verd, 
continued  his  courfe  direftly  well,  till  on  the  26th 
of  January  in  the  year  1500,  he  had  fight  of  land  ; 
and  called  it  Cabo  de  Confolacion,  having  juft 
weathered  a moll  violent  ftorm.  This  promontory 
is  now  called  Cabo  de  San  Auguftin.  Here  he 
landed,  and  after  taking  a view  of  the  country, 
coafted  along  it  northwards  ; fometimes  he  loft 
fight  of  it,  when  on  a fudden  he  found  himlelf  in 
a frelh-water  fea,  out  of  which  he  fupplied  himfelf 
with  what  he  wanted  : And  being  determined  to 
trace  it  to  its  fource,  he  failed  upwards,  and  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Maranon,  where  the  illands 
made  a moll  charming  appearance.  Here  he  ftaid 
fome  time,  carrying  on  a friendly  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  who  were  courteous  and  humane  to  thefe 
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ftrangers.  He  continued  advancing  up  the  river, 
new  countries  ftill  appearing  as  he  failed  farther. 

To  this  maritime  difcovery  fucceeded  that  by  land 
in  the  year  1540,  under  the  conduct  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  who  was  commiflioned  for  this  enterprize 
by  his  brother  the  Marquis  Don  Francifco  Pizarro, 
on  the  report  which  Gonzalo  Diaz  de  Pineda  had  made 
of  the  country  of  La  Canela,  in  the  year  1536  ; at 
the  fame  time  making  him  governor  of  Quito. 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  arrived  at  the  country  of  Los  Cane- 
los  •,  and  following  the  courfe  of  a river,  either  the 
Napo  or  Coca,  it  is  not  certain  which,  tho’  more  pro- 
bably the  firft,  met  with  unfurmountable  difficulties 
and  hardfhips  ■,  and  feeing  himfelf  deftitute  of  provifi- 
ons  of  every  kind,  and  that  his  people,  by  feeding  on 
the  buds  and  rinds  of  trees,  fnakes  and  other  crea- 
tures, wafted  away  one  after  another,  he  determined 
to  build  a veflel,  in  order  to  feek  provifions  at  the 
place  where  this  river  joined  another;  the  Indians 
having  informed  him  that  there  he  would  meet  with  a 
great  plenty.  The  command  of  this  veflel  he  gave 
to  Francifco  de  Orellana,  his  lieutenant-general  and 
confident,  recommending  to  him  all  the  diligence 
and  punftuality  which  their  extremity  required.  Af- 
ter failing  eighty  leagues  Orellana  arrived  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  but  met  with  nothing  of 
what  he  had  been  fent  for ; being  difappointed  in  the 
provifions  he  fought,  the  trees  not  bearing  any  fruit, 
or  the  Indians  having  already  gathered  it.  His  re- 
turn to  Pizarro  feemed  very  difficult,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable, on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current ; 
befides,  he  could  not  think  of  returning,  without 
bringing  with  him  that  relief  fo  earneftly  expected  ; 
fo  that  after  long . debating  the  matter  with  himfelf, 
he  determined,  without  the  privity  of  his  compa- 
nions, to  fail  with  the  current  to  the  fea.  But  this 
could  not  long  remain  a fecret,  the  hoifting  the  fails 
2 fufficiently 
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fufficiently  demonftrating  his  intentions  •,  and  fome 
vehemently  oppofing  fuch  a defertion,  as  they  called  it, 
were  near  coming  to  blows.  But  at  length  Orellana, 
by  plaufible  reafonings  and  magnificent  promifes,  paci- 
fied them  : And  the  oppofition  ceafing,  he  continued 
his  voyage,  after  fetting  afhore  Hernando  Sanchez 
de  Vargas  to  perifh  with  hunger,  as  being  the  ring- 
leader of  the  malecontents and  perfifting  in  his  in- 
vedives  againft  Orellana’s  project. 

Pizarro,  furprized  at  having  no  account  of  Orella- 
na, marched  by  land  to  the  place  where  he  had  or- 
dered him,  and  near  it  met  with  Hernando  Sanchez 
de  Vargas,  who  acquainted  him  with  the  whole  af- 
fair of  the  veflil  ; at  which  Pizarro  feeing  himfelf 
without  refource,  a confiderable  part  of  his  men 
dead,  the  other  fo  exhaufted  with  fatigue  and  hun- 
ger, that  they  dropt  down  as  they  marched,  and 
thofe  in  the  beft  ftate  reduced  to  mere  fkeletons  ; he 
determined  to  return  to  Quito,  which,  after  fatigues 
and  hardships,  even  greater  than  the  former,  he  at 
laft  reached  with  a handful  of  men  in  the  year  1542, 
having  only  reconnoitred  fome  rivers  and  the  adjacent 
country  ; a fervice  very  difproportionate  to  the  lofs 
of  fo  many  men,  and  other  miferies  fuffered  in  this 
enterprize. 

This  was  the  firfl:  expedition  of  any  confequence 
undertaken,  to  make  difcovery  of  the  river  Mara- 
non  : And  if  the  luccefs  of  Pizarro  was  not  equal 
to  his  force  and  zeal,  he  was  at  lead:  the  inftrument 
of  its  being  entirely  accomplilhed  by  another  •,  and  to 
his  refolution  in  prefling  forward  through  difficulties 
and  dangers,  and  by  his  expedient  of  building  the 
armed  veflel,  mull,  in  fome  meafure,  be  attributed 
the  happy  event  of  Orellana’s  voyage,  who,  with  a 
conftancy  which  lhewed  him  worthy  of  his  general’s 
favour,  reconnoitred  the  famous  river  of  the  Ama- 
zons through  its  whole  extent,  the  adjacent  coun- 
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try,  its  innumerable  iflands,  and  the  multitude  and 
difference  of  nations  inhabiting  its  banks.  But  this 
remarkable  expedition  deferves  a more  particular 
detail. 

1 • Orellana  began  to  fail  down  the  river  in  the  year 
1541  ; and  in  his  progrefs  through  the  feveral  na- 
tions along  its  banks,  entered  into  a friendly  con- 
ference with  many,  having  prevailed  upon  them  to 
acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
formally,  and  with  the  confent  of  the  Caciques  took 
pofieflion  of  it.  Others  not  fo  docile,  endeavoured 
to  oppofe,  with  a large  fleet  of  canoes,  his  farther 
navigation  : and  with  thefe  he  had  feveral  Iharp  en- 
counters. In  one  Indian  nation  bravery  was  fo  general, 
that  the  women  fought  with  no  lefs  Intrepidity  than 
the  men ; and  by  their  dexterity  Ihewed,  that  they 
were  trained  up  to  the  exercife  of  arms.  This  occa- 
•fioned  Orellana  to  call  them  Amazons  ; which  name 
alfo  pafied  to  the  river.  The  fcene  of  this  aftion, 
according  to  Orellana’s  own  account,  and  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  place,  is  thought  to  have  been  at 
fome  diftance  below  the  junction  of  the  Negro  and 
Maranon.  Thus  he  continued  his  voyage  till  the 
26th  of  Auguft  in  the  fame  year ; when  having  paf- 
fed  a prodigious  number  of  iflands,  he  faw  him- 
lelf  in  the  ocean.  He  now  proceeded  to  the  ifle  of 
Cubagua,  or,  according  to  others,  to  that  of  La 
Trinidad,  with  a defign  of  going  to  Spain,  in  or- 
der to  folicit  for  a patent  as  governor  of  thefc 
.countries.  The  diftance  he  failed  on  this  river,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  computation,  was  eighteen  hundred 
deagues.  • i : . r . 

. This  difcovery  was  followed  by  another,  but  not 
fo  complete ; it  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1 559  or 
-1560,  under  Pedro  de  Orfua,  by  commiflion  from 
•the  Marquis  de  Canete,  Viceroy  at  Peru,  who  at  the 
fame  time  conferred  on  him  the  title,  of  governor  of  all 
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his  conquefts.  But  the  firft  news  of  Orfua  was,  that  he 
and  the  greateft  part  of  his  men  were  killed  in  an  am- 
•bufcade  by  the  Indians  •,  a cataftrophe  entirely  owing 
to  his  own  ill  conduft,  which  deftroyed  the  great 
armament  made  for  this  enterprize,  and  created  an 
averlion  to  defigns  liable  to  fuch  dangers. 

In  the  year  1602  the  reverend  Raphael  Ferrer,  a 
jefuit,  having  undertaken  the  million  of  Cofanes,  fell 
down  the  Maranon,  and  attentively  furveyed  the 
country  as  far  as  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers  where 
Orellana  had  left  Hernando  Sanchez  de  Vargas  ; and 
at  his  return  to  Quito,  gave  a very  circumftantial 
account 1 of  what  he  had  feen,  and  the  different  na- 
tions he  had  difcovered.  <v 

Another,  but  fortuitous,  view  of  the  river  was 
taken  in  the  year  1616.  Twenty  Spanilh  foldiers 
quartered  in  the  city  of  Santiago  de  las  Montanas, 
in  the  province  of  Yaguarfongo,  purfued  a compa- 
ny of  Indians,  who,  after  murthering  fome  of  their 
countrymen  in  the  city,  fled  up  the  country,  and 
embarked  on  the  Maranon  in  their  canoes.  The  fol- 
diers in  falling  down  the  river,  came  to  the  nation  of 
the  Maynas,  who  received  them  in  a friendly  man- 
ner ; and  after  fome  difcourfe  Ihewed  a difpofition  of 
fubmitting  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  defired  mifiionaries 
might  be  fent  them.  The  foldiers  on  their  return  to 
Santiago  having  made  a report  of  the  good  inclination, 
of  the  Maynas,  and  their  defire  of  being  inftru&ed 
in  the  Chriftian  religion,  an  account  was  fent  to 
the  prince  of  Efquilache,  viceroy  of  Peru  : and  in 
16x8  Don  Diego  Baca  de  Vega  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Maynas  and  Maranon ; and  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  in  reality  the  firft,  as  neither  Pizarro, 
Orellana  nor  Orfua,  though  inverted  with  the  title, 
were  ever  in  pofieffion  of  it,  having  made  no  ab- 
folute  conquefts  ; a necefiary  circumftance  towards 
realizing  the  title. 

This 
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This  expedition  was  performed  in  the  years  1635 
and  in  1636,  was  fucceeded  by  that  of  two  Francif- 
cans,  with  others  of  the  fame  order,  who.  fet  out 
from  Quito  with  a determined  zeal  for  propagating 
Chriftianity  among  the  nations  on  the  Maranon. 
But  many  of  them,  unable  to  fupport  themfelves  un- 
der the  fatigues  and  hardlhips  natural  in  fuch  a coun- 
try, and  difcouraged  with  the  little  fruit  their  good 
defires  produced  ; after  wandering  among  mountains, 
woods  and  deferts,  they  returned  to  Quito,  leaving 
only  two,  Dominico  de  Brieda  and  Andrew  de  To- 
ledo, both  lay-brothers.  Thefe,  either  from  a reli- 
gious zeal,  or  naturally  more  brave  and  hardy,  or  of 
greater  curiofity,  ventured  to  penetrate  further  into 
thofe  dreary  waftes.  They  were  indeed  attended  by 
fix  foldiers,  remaining  of  a whole  company  who  had 
been  fent  under  Captain  Juan  de  Palacio,  for  the 
fafemiard  of  the  miffionaries  ; but  fo  many  of  them 
had  returned  with  the  religious  to  Quito,  that  thefe 
fix  and  the  captain  were  all  that  remained  : and  that 
officer  a few  days  after  loft  his  life  in  an  aftion  againft 
the  Indians. 

The  fix  foldiers  and  two  lay-brothers,  however, 
continued  with  undaunted  refolution  to  travel  thro* 
countries  inhabited  by  favages,  unknown,  and  full 
of  precipices  on  all  fides  •,  at  length  they  committed 
themfelves  to  the  ftream  in  a kind  of  launch;  and  after 
many  fatigues,  hardlhips,  and  here  and  there  a ren- 
counter, reached  the  city  of  Para,  at  that  time  de- 
pendent on,  or  united  with,  the  captainlhip  of  the 
Maranon,  the  governor  of  which  refided  at  San 
Louis,  whither  they  went,  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  what  they  had  oblerved  in  this  navigation. 

At  that  time  the  crown  of  Portugal  was  annexed 
to  Spain ; and  the  governor  of  the  captainlhip  or 
Maranon,  for  the  fovereign  of  both  kingdoms  was 
Jacome  Reymundo  de  Norona,  who,  zealous  for  the 
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improvement  of  this  difcovery,  as  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  his  prince,  fitted  out  a fleet  of  canoes 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Texera,  to  go  up  the 
river  and  furvey  the  country  with  greater  form  and 
accuracy.  This  flotilla  departed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Para  on  the  28th  of  October  1637,  with 
the  two  religious  on  board ; and  after  an  inceflant  fa- 
tigue in  making  way  againft  the  ftream,  they  ar- 
rived at  Payamino  on  the  24th  of  June  1638.  This 
place  belongs  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  government 
of  Quixos ; whence  Texera,  with  the  foldiers  and 
the  two  religious,  went  to  Quito,  where  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  expedition  to  the  audiencia,  which 
tranfmitted  the  particulars  to  the  Count  de  Chinchon, 
Viceroy  of  Peru  ; and  he,  agreeably  to  the  zeal  he 
had  always  manifefted  for  enlarging  his  majefty’s  do- 
minions, held  a council  about  making  more  parti- 
cular difcoveries  along  the  lhores  of  that  river. 

Among  other  things,  the  Count  de  Chinchon 
gave  orders,  that  the  Portuguefe  flotilla  fhould  re- 
turn to  Para ; and  with  it  fent  fome  intelligent  per- 
fons,  whofe  zeal  might  be  depended  on,  with  orders 
to  take  an  accurate  furvey  of  the  river  and  its  banks  ; 
and  after  difcharging  this  commiflion,  to  proceed  to 
Spain,  and  make  a report  of  their  expedition  to  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  his 
majefty,  that  meafures  might  in  confequence  be  ta- 
ken for  fecuring  the  conqueft  of  thefe  nations.  The 
perfons  cholen  were,  tire  reverend  fathers  Chriftopher 
de  Acuna  and  Andrez  de  Artieda,  jefuits,  and  per- 
fons every  way  equal  to  the  fervice.  They  left  Qui- 
to on  the  1 6th  of  February  1639  » and  having  em- 
barked with  the  armadilla,  after  a voyage  of  ten 
months,  they  arrived  at  Gran  Para  on  the  12  th  of 
December,  whence,  according  to  their  inftruftions, 
they  pafied  over  to  Spain,  and  completely  acquitted 
themfelves  of  the  truft  repofed  in  them. 
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At  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  another  expedi- 
tion  was  undertaken  for  making  difcoveries  on  the 
Maranon ; but  at  that  time  it  was  already  fo  well 
known,  that  moft  of  the  adjacent  lands  had  been 
improved  by  the  millions  which  the  jefuits  had  fet- 
tled there : and  the  government  of  Maynas  now  in- 
cludes many  nations  who,  on  the  fervent  preaching 
of  the  jeluits,  having  embraced  Chriftianity,  vowed 
obedience  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  a happy  alteration 
was  feen  in  their  morals  and  cuftoms.  The  banks 
of  this  river,  where  before  only  wild  Indians  were 
leen  living  in  the  manner  of  beafts,  were  now  turned 
into  plantations  and  regular  towns,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  lhewed  that  they  were  not  deftitute  of  reafon 
and  humanity.  Thele  improvements  were  in  a great 
meafure  owing  to  Father  Samuel  Fritz,  who  in  1686 
preached  the  gofpel  among  thofe  people,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  was  the  inftrument  of  the  converfion  of 
many  nations  : But  the  continual  fatigues  and  hard- 
fhips  both  by  land  and  water  affeded  his  health  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  he  was  obliged  fet  out  for  Pa- 
ra in  January  1689,  and  arrived  there  on  the  1 ith 
of  September  of  the  fame  year.  Here  he  remained 
in  a difagreeable  inactivity  till  his  health  was  reftored 
and  fome  affairs  fettled  which  required  inftrudions 
from  the  court  of  Lifbon. 

On  the  8th  of  July  1691,  Father  Fritz  left 
Para  in  order  to  return  to  his  million,  which  then 
reached  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Napo  to 
fome  diftance  beyond  the  Negro,  and  included 
the  Omaguas,  Yurimaguas,  Ayfuares,  and  many 
other  adjacent  nations,  the  moft  numerous  of  the 
whole  river.  On  the  13th  of  Odober  in  the  fame 
year,  he  returned  to  the  town  of  Nueltra  Senora  de 
las  Nieves,  the  capital  of  the  Yurimagua  nation  ; 
and  having  vifited  the  reft  under  his  charge,  to  the 
number  of  forty-one,  all  large  and  populous,  he 
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•went  on  other  public  affairs,  to  the  town  of  Laguna, 
tire  capital  of  all  the  miflions  on  the  Maranon,  where 
the  fuperior  refided ; and  afterwards  repaired  to  the 
city  of  Lima,  in  order  to  communicate  to  the  Count 
de  IV!  oncloa,  at  that  time  viceroy,  a full  account  of 
all  thofe  countries.  This  laft  journey  he  undertook 
by  the  way  of  the  rivers  Guallaga,  Patanapura,  Moyo- 
bamba,  Chachapoyas,  Caxamarca,  Truxillo,  and 
Lima. 

The  affairs  which  brought  this  indefatigable  mif- 
fionary  to  Lima,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honour,  being  finiflred,  Father  Fritz,  in  Auguft  1693, 
fet  out  on  his  return  to  his  miffions,  by  the  way  of 
the  city  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  with  a view  of  re- 
connoitring the  courfe  and  fituation  of  the  rivers 
which,  from  thofe  fouthern  parts,  fall  into  the  Mara- 
non. By  the  help  of  thefe  additional  lights  he  drew 
a map  of  that  river,  which  was  engraved  at  Quito  in 
the  year  1707  : and  though  it  had  not  all  the  accu- 
racy which  could  be  defired,  the  father  being  without 
inflruments  for  obferving  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  the  chief  places,  taking  the  courfe  of  the  rivers, 
and  determining  the  dillances ; yet  it  was  received 
with  very  great  applaufe,  as  being  the  only  one  in 
which  were  laid  down  the  fource  and  diredtion  of  all 
the  rivers  which  join  the  Maranon,  and  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  latter  till  its  junction  with  the  ocean. 

III.  Account  of  the  conquefl , ?n  if  ions,  and  nations 
cjiablifed  on  the  Maranon. 

The  difcovery  of  this  famous  river,  and  the  furvey  of 
the  adjacent  countries  and  nations,  was  followed  by  the 
conquefl;  of  the  nations  who  inhahited  its  banks  and 
iflands.  The  mifcarriage  of  the  expedition  under  Gon- 
zaloPizarro  has  already  been  mentioned ; ,Urellana  was 
not  more  fortunate ; when,  purfuant  to  the  grant  of  the 
. . government. 
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government,  he  returned  to  fettle  in  it  •,  and  Orfua’s 
fate  was  ftill  more  deplorable,  perilling  himielf 
with  the  greateft  part  of  his  followers.  But  we  are 
now  to  fpeak  of  the  more  fuccefsful  enterprise  of 
Don  Diego  Baca  de  Vega,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  but  in  a curfory  manner. 

The  government  of  Maynas  and  the  Maranon 
having  been  conferred  on  de  Vega  •,  confident  of  the 
good  difpofitions  of  the  Maynas  Indians,  as  it  had 
been  carefully  cultivated,  fince  its  firft  commence- 
ment with  the  Santiago  foldiers,  he  entered  the  coun- 
try with  a little  colony,  and  founded  the  city  of  San 
Francifco  de  Borga  in  1634,  as  the  capital  of  the 
whole  government ; a title  which  it  juftly  deferved, 
for  being  the  firft  eredted  in  that  vaft  country  •,  and  al- 
fo  on  account  of  the  friendlhip  which  the  Indians  had 
fhewn  for  the  Spaniards  ever  fince  their  firft  arrival.  The 
new  governor  being  a perfon  of  judgment  and  penetra- 
tion, was  not  long  in  obferving  that  thefe  nations  were 
rather  to  be  govern’d  by  moderation  and  gentlenefs,  with 
a proper  nrmnefs  to  create  refpecft,  than  by  rigour  or 
aufterity,  and  accordingly  informed  the  Audiencia  of 
Quito  and  the  Jefuits  of  their  difpofition.  Mifliona- 
ries  were  accordingly  fent  them  in  the  perfons  of  Gafi. 
par  de  Cuxia  and  Lucas  de  Cuebas,  who  came  to 
Maynas  in  the  year  1637  ; and  their  preaching  had 
fuch  remarkable  fuccefs,  that  being  npt  of  themfelves 
fufficient  for  inftructing  the  multitudes  of  new  con- 
verts, they  fent  to  Quito  for  afliftance  : and  thus  the 
number  of  millions  continually  encreafed,  and  whole 
nations  reforted  from  their  torefts  in  fearch  of  the 
light  of  the  gofpel.  By  this  means  the  king’s  domi- 
nions were  extended,  every  prol'eiyte  with  joy  acknow- 
ledging himfelf  in  his  new  ftate  a fubjedl  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  as  he  owed  to  his  bounty  the  ineftimable 
felicity  of  his  converfion. 
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Thus  the  millions  and  the  number  of  towns  in- 
creafed  together,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  in  thofe  remote  countries,  and  the  aggrandife- 
ment  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy,  went  hand  in  hand. 
But  the  moil  diftinguilhed  sera  of  thefe  progrefiions 
was  the  year  1686,  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Father 
Fritz,  whom  we  have  had  occafion  before  to  mention 
with  honour : he  went  diredtly  among  the  nation  of 
the  Omaguas,  who  having  by  the  Cocamas  Indians 
been  informed  of  the  mildnefs  and  wifdom  with 
which  the  miflionaries  taught  them  to  live  under  juft 
and  wholefome  laws,  and  a police  hitherto  unknown 
among  them ; together  with  the  many  happy  eiledts 
it  had  produced  in  thofe  nations  which  had  conform- 
ed to  their  inftrudtions  ; animated  with  thefe  pleafing 
relations,  fent,  in  the  year  1681,  a deputation  to  the 
town  of  Laguna,  belonging  to  Cocamas,  where 
Father  Lorenzo  Lucero,  fuperior  of  the  millions, 
refided,  entreating  him  to  fend  among  them  perfons 
for  their  inftrudtion  : but  the  father  at  that  time  was 
not  in  a capacity  of  complying  with  their  requeft, 
all  the  miflionaries  being  employed  elfewhere.  He 
therefore  difmified  them  with  commending  their 
good  intentions,  promifing  them,  that  he  would 
fend  to  Quito  for  a proper  perfon  to  inftrudt  them 
in  thofe  falutary  dodtrines  embraced  by  the  other 
nations. 

The  Omaguas,  full  of  anxiety,  did  not  give  Fa- 
ther Lorenzo  Lucero  time  to  negledt  his  promife  ; 
for  on  hearing  that  new  miflionaries,  and  among 
them  Father  Samuel  Fritz,  were  juft  arrived  at  La- 
guna from  Quito,  the  fame  deputation  returned  to 
requeft  the  immediate  performance  of  the  promife  i 
and  having  the  greatell  r«afon  to  expect  it  would  be 
complied  with,  great  part  of  the  people  came  in 
canoes  to  the  town  of  Laguna,  as  a teftimony  of 
refp  ft  to  Father  Fritz,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to 
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their  country,  where  they  treated  him  with  fuch  ve- 
neration, that  in  his  progrefs  through  the  towns 
they  would  not  fuffer  him  to  walk,  but  carried  him 
on  their  Ihoulders ; an  honour  which  the  Caciques 
referved  to  themfelves  alone.  The  eflefts  of  his 
preaching  were  anfwerable  to  thefe  marks  of  ardor 
and  efteem,  fo  that  in  a lhort  time  the  whole  na- 
tion was  brought  to  a ferious  profeflion  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  deploring  their  former  ignorance  and  brutality, 
and  forming  themfelves  into  a political  community, 
under  laws  calculated  for  the  happinefs  of  fociety. 
And  their  example  fo  influenced  feveral  other  adjacent 
nations,  that  the  Yurimaguas,  Afuares,  Banomas, 
and  others,  unanimoufly  and  voluntarily  came  and 
addrefied  themfelves  to  Father  Fritz,  defiring  him 
to  inftruA  them  how  to  live  in  the  fame  order  and 
regularity  as  the  Omaguas.  Thus  whole  nations,  on 
embracing  Chriftianity,  fubmitted  to  the  fovereignty 
of  the  Spanilh  monarchs  : and  all  the  countries  from 
the  Napo  to  a confiderable  diftance  below  the  Negro, 
were  reduced  without  the  leaft  force  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  government  of  Maynas:  and 
fuch,  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  was  the  number 
of  the  nations  thus  converted,  that  Father  Fritz, 
though  without  indulging  himfelf  in  any  refpite,  was 
not  able  to  vifit  every  fingle  town  and  village  within 
the  compafs  of  a year,  exclufively  of  the  nations  un- 
der the  care  of  other  mifiionaries,  as  thole  of  the 
Maynas,  Xebaros,  Cocamas,  Panos,  Chamicuros, 
Aguanos,  Muniches,  Otanabes,  Roamaynas,  Gacs, 
and  many  more.  The  other  millions  were  in  the 
fame  flourilhing  condition. 

The  city  of  San  Francifco  de  Borja,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  Maynas, 
Hands  in  4 deg.  28  min.  S.  lat.  and  1 deg.  54  min. 17 . 
of  the  meridian  of  Quito : but  of  its  largenefs  > 
appearance  we  can  only  add,  that  it  refemblec  r «e 
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cities  of  the  government  of  Jaen  ; and  its  inhabi- 
tants, though  confuting  of  Meftizos  and  Indians, 
and  the  place  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of 
Maynas  and  Maranon  : yet  they  are  not  equal  in 
number  to  thofe  of  Jaen  de  Bracamaros.  The  principal 
town  of  the  millions,  and  in  which  the  fuperior  is 
obliged  to  refide,  is  Santiago  de  la  Laguna,  lying  on 
the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Guallaga.  The  places 
which  at  prefent  compofe  thole  millions  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Maynas,  and  diocefe  of  Quito,  are  the 
following  : 


On  the  River  Napo. 

I.  San  Bartholome  de  Necoya. 

II.  San  Pedra  de  Aguarico. 

III.  San  Eltaniflao  de  Aguarico. 

IV.  San  Luis  Gonzaga. 

V.  Santa  Cruz. 

VI.  El  Nombre  de  Jefus. 

VII.  San  Pablo  de  Guajoya.  * 

VIII.  El  Nombre  de  Maria. 

IX.  San  Xavier  de  Icaguates. 

X.  San  Juan  Bautifta  de  los  Encabellados. 

XI.  La  Reyna  de  los  Angeles. 

XII.  San  Xavier  de  Urarines. 

On  the  River  Maranon,  or  Amazons. 

I.  La  Ciudad  de  San  Francifco  de  Borja. 

II. 

III.  San  Ignacio  de  Maynas. 

IV.  San  Andres  del  Alto. 

V.  Santo  Thomas  Apoltol  de  Andoas. 

VI.  Simigaes. 

VII.  San  Jofeph  de  Pinches. 

VIII.  La  Concepcion  de  Cagua-panes. 

IX. 
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IX.  La  Prefentacion  de  Chayabitas. 

X.  La  Incarnacion  de  Paranapuras. 

XI.  La  Concepcion  de  Xebaros. 

XII.  San  Antonio  de  la  Laguna. 

XIII.  San  Xavier  de  Chamicuro. 

XIV.  San  Antonio  Abad  de  Aguanos. 

XV.  NueftraSenora  delas  Neves  de  Yurimaguas. 

XVI.  San  Antonio  de  Padua. 

XVII.  San  Joaquin  de  la  Grande  Omagua. 

XVIII.  San  Pablo  Apoftol  de  Napeanos. 

XIX.  San  Phelipe  de  Amaonas. 

XX.  San  Simon  de  Nahuapo. 

XXI.  San  Francifco  Regis  de  Yameos. 

XXII.  San  Ignacio  de  Bevas  ’y  Caumares. 

XXIII.  Nueltra  Senora  de.  las  Nieves. 

XXIV.  San  Francifco  Regis  del  Baradero. 

Besides  thefe  towns,  which  have  exifted  for  fome 
time,  there  are  feveral  others  yet  in  their  infancy ; and 
the  Indians  by  whom  they  are  inhabited,  of  different 
nations  from  thofe  above-mentioned  : Likewife  many 
others,  both  large  and  populous  ; fome  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Maranon,  and  others 
up  the  country.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  na- 
tions hold  a friendly  intercourfe  with  the  Spanifh  mif- 
fionaries,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chriftian 
villages,  with  whom  they  traffick,  as  well  as  with  the 
Spaniards  and  Meftizos  fettled  at  Borja  and  Laguna. 
All  thefe  nations  of  Indians  have  fome  refemblance  in 
their  cuftoms ; but  in  their  languages  very  different, 
every  one  leetning  to  have  a particular  diafetff,  though 
there  are  fome  of  a nearer  affinity  than  others  to  the 
general  language  of  Peru.  The  mofl  difficult  to  be 
pronounced  is  that  of  the  Yameos  Indians  : while  on 
the  otner  hand  none  is  fo  eafy  and  agreeable  to  the 
ear  as  that  of  the  Omaguas  : and  the  genius  and  tem- 
pers of  thefe  two  nations  were  found  to  be  as  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  as  their  language.  Thus  the  Omaguas,  even 
before  their  fubmiftion,  gave  many  furprizing  proofs 
of  the  clearnefs  of  their  intellects  ; but  were  furpafied 
by  the  Yurimaguas,  both  in  wit  and  penetration.  The 
former  lived  in  villages  under  fome  kind  of  govern- 
ment, peacefully  obeying  their  curacas  or  c;\iefs. 
They  were  Icfs  barbarous;  their  manners  lefs  turbu- 
lent and  corrupt  than  thofe  of  mod  other  Indians. 
The  Yurimaguas  formed  a kind  of  republick;  and 
had  fome  laws  which  were  ftrictly  oblerved,  and  the 
breach  of  them  punifhed  in  an  exemplary  maivner. 
But  in  police  the  preference  doubtlefs  belongs  to  the 
Omaguas  : For  befides  living  in  fociety,  there  was 

an  appearance  of  decency  among  them,  their  nudi- 
ties being  covered,  which  by  others  were  totally  ne- 
glected. This  diipofition  in  thofe  two  nations  for 
making  approaches,  however  fmall,  to  civil  cuftoms 
and  a rational  life,  not  a little  contributed  to  the  fpeedy 
progrefs  of  their  converfion.  They  were  more  ea- 
fily  convinced,  from  the  light  of  nature,  of  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  the  doCtrines  preached  by  the 
millionaries  and  were  convinced,  that  happinefs,  both 
public  and  private,  was  intimately  connected  with  an 
uniform  obfervance  of  fuch  precepts,  inftead  of  the 
innumerable  evils  refulting  from  the  manner  of  living 
hitherto  preached  by  them. 

Among  the  variety  of  fingular  cuftoms  prevail- 
ing in  thefe.  nations,  one  cannot  help  being  furprized 
at  the  odd  tafte  of  the  Omaguas,  a people  otherwife 
fo  fenfible,  who,  to  render  their  children  what  they 
call  beautiful,  flat  the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  the  head, 
which  gives  them  a monftrous  appearance ; for  the 
forehead  grows  upwards  in  proportion  as  it  is  flatted, 
fo  that  the  diftance  from  the  rifing  of  the  nofe,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  hair,  exceeds  that  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  nofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin  : And  the 
fame  is  obfervable  in  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

The 
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The  Tides  alfo  are  very  narrow,  from  a natural  confe- 
quence  of  the  preflure  ; as  thus  the  parts  prefled,  in- 
llead  of  fpreading,  conformable  to  the  common  courle 
of  nature,  grow  upwards.  This  praiftice  is  of  great 
antiquity  among  them  •,  and  kept  up  lo  ftriclly,  that 
they  make  a jell  of  other  nations,  calling  them  ca- 
labalh  heads. 

In  order  to  give  children  this  beautiful  flatnefs,  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  is  put,  foon  after  their  birth, 
betwixt  two  pieces  of  board  ; and  repeated  from  time 
to  time,  till  they  have  brought  the  head  to  the  falhi- 
onable  form. 

Another  nation  of  thefe  Indians  affefbing  a link- 
ing appearance,  make  feveral  holes  in  both  their  up- 
per and  under  lips,  both  Tides  of  the  cartilage  of  their 
nofe,  their  chins  and  jaws : And  in  thefe  they  Hick 
fine  feathers,  or  little  arrows  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 
The  reader’s  own  imagination  will  fufficiently  paint 
the  ftrange  appearance  they  mull  make  with  thefe  de- 
corations. Others  place  a great  beauty  in  long  ears  ; 
and  accordingly  extend  them  by  art  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  in  feme  the  inferior  lobe  touches  the  lhoulder : 
and  they  value  themfelves  on  the  nick  name  of  long 
ears,  which  has  been  given  them  in  ridicule.  The 
method  they  make  ufe  of  to  extend  their  ears  is  this  : 
they  bore  a hole  in  the  lobe,  and  fallen  to  it  a fmall 
weight,  which  they  from  time  to  time  increafe,  till 
the  ear  isllretched  to  nearly  the  length  above-mention- 
ed : And  as  the  lobe  increafes  in  length,  To  likewife 
does  it  in  magnitude.  Others  paint  feme  parts  of 
their  bodies  ; feme  the  whole.  All  have  fomething 
peculiar  in  their  modes  and  culloms,  but  generally  of 
fuch  a nature,  that  Europeans  wonder  how  they  could 
ever  enter  the  thoughts  of  rational  creatures. 

After  defcribing  this  great  river,  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  villages  and  nations  near  its  banks,  I 
fhall  proceed  to  feme  other  particularities  relating  to 
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it,  as  the  extraordinary  fpecies  of  fifh  found  in  its  wa- 
ters, and  likewife  the  birds  and  other  animals  feen  in 
the  adjacent  countries  through  which  it  flows.  A- 
mong  the  various  kinds  of  fifli  are  two  of  an  amphi- 
bious nature,  the  caymans  or  allegators,  and  the  tor- 
toife,  which  fwarm  on  the  fhores  and  iflands.  Its 
tortoifes  for  tafte  are  preferred  to  thofe  of  the  fea. 
Another  remarkable  fifh  here  is  the  pexe  buey  or  fea 
cow,  fo  called  from  its  refembling  the  land  quadruped 
of  that  name.  This  is  one  of  the  largeft  fpecies  known 
in  the  river,  being  generally  three  or  four  yards  in 
length,  and  of  a proportional  thicknefs  : The  flefh  is 
very  palatable,  and,  according  to  feme,  has  pretty 
much  the  tafte  of  beef.  It  feeds  on  the  herbage  grow- 
ing along  the  fhore,  but  the  ftrudlure  of  its  body  does 
not  admit  of  its  coming  out  of  the  water.  The  fe- 
male has  dugs  for  fuckling  its  young  ; and  whatever 
fome  may  have  faid  of  any  farther  refemblance  to  the 
terreftrial  fpecies  of  that  name,  it  has  neither  horns 
nor  legs.  It  has  indeed  two  fins,  which  ferve  equally 
for  fwimming,  and  fupporting  itfelf  on  the  banks 
whilft  feeding.  The  general  method  of  the  Indians 
for  fifhing,  is  with  inebriating  herbs,  like  that  I have 
mentioned  on  the  river  Gayaquil.  On  fome  occafi- 
ons  they  make  ufe  of  arrows  dipped  in  poifon  of  fuch 
an  activity,  that  the  flighted:  wound  immediately  kills 
the  fifh.  This  is  alfo  their  method  of  hunting,  and 
in  both  they  are  fo  very  expert  and  aflive,  that  they 
are  very  feldom  known  to  mifs  their  aim.  This  pow- 
erful venom  is  principally  the  juice  of  a bejuco  near 
fix  fingers  broad,  and  flat  on  both  fides,  of  a 
brownifh  colour,  and  growing  in  very  damp  marfhy 
places.  In  order  to  prepare  the  poifon,  they  cut  it  in- 
to pieces,  which  they  bruife  and  boil  in  water.  On 
taking  it  off  the  fire,  they  add  to  it  a particular  in- 
gredient which  caufes  a coagulation.  With  this  they 
rub  the  point  of  their  arrows  j and  when  dry,  for 

want 
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■want  of  frefh  unftion,  they  moiften  it  with  their  fpit- 
tle : The  quality  of  it  is  fo  frigorific,  that  it  immedi- 
ately repells  all  the  blood  to  the  heart,  where  the  vef- 
fels  burft,  being  unable  to  contain  fuch  a torrent  as 
fuddenly  rufhes  into  them.  But  what  is  molt  furprif- 
ing  here,  is,  that  the  creature  thus  killed,  and  its  coa- 
gulated blood,  are  eaten  without  any  inconveniency. 
The  moll  powerful  antidote  to  this  venom  is  immedi- 
ately to  eat  fug  r : But  this  fpecific,  though  often  fa- 
lutary,  is  not  infallible,  as  feveral  melancholly  inftan- 
ces  havedemonftrated. 

The  borders  and  parts  adjacent  to  this  famous  ri- 
ver, as  well  as  thofe  contiguous  to  the  others  which 
difcharge  their  waters  into  it,  abound  with  large  and 
lofty  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  different  colours ; 
fome  white,  others  of  a dark  brown  ; fome  red,  or 
veined  with  variety  of  colours.  Some  of  another 
fpecies  diftil  balfams  of  an  exquifite  fragrancy,  or 
rare  and  medicinal  gums  ; others  are  noted  for  the  de- 
licious and  falubrious  fruits.  Among  thefe  the  wild 
cacao,  by  the  mere  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  without  any 
culture,  grows  in  the  greateft  plenty,  and  yields  fruit 
of  a goodnefs  equal  to  that  in  the  jurifditflion  of  Jaen 
and  Quixos.  Here  alfo  are  gathered  great  quantities 
of  farfaparilla,  vanillas,  and  a bark  called  declavo  or 
cloves  : For  though  it  refembles  cinnamon  in  appea- 
rance, except  its  colour  which  is  fomething  darker, 
its  tafte  and  fmell  are  very  different,  being  nearly  the 
lame  with  that  of  the  Eaft  India  clove. 

As  to  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles  and  infefls,  they 
are  nearly  the  fame,  and  in  as  great  numbers  as  thofe 
already  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  other  hot 
countries.  But  here  is  one  reptile  of  a very  extraor- 
dinary nature,  and  known  only  here  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Spain  ; I fhall  therefore,  as  a conclufion 
of  my  account  of  the  Maranon,  add  a defcription 
of  it. 

. In 
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Iy  the  countries  watered  by  that  vaft  river,  is  bred 
a ferpcnt  of  a frightful  magnitude,  and  moft  de- 
leterious nature.  Some,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
largenefs,  affirm  that  it  will  fwallow  any  beaft  whole ; 
and  that  this  has  been  the  miferable  end  of  many  a 
man.  But  what  feems  ftill  a greater  wonder,  is  the 
attractive  quality  attributed  to  its  breath,  which  ir- 
refiitibly  draws  any  creature  to  it,  which  happens  to 
be  within  the  fphere  of  its  attraction  : But  this,  I 
mult  own,  feems  to  furpafs  all  belief.  The  Indians  call 
it  jacumama,  i.  e.  mother  of  water  : For  as  it  delights 
in  lakes  and  marfhy  places,  it  may  in  fome  fenfe  be 
confidered  as  amphibious.  I have  taken  a great  deal 
of  pains  to  enquire  into  this  particular  ■,  and  all  I can 
fay  is,  that  the  reptile’s  magnitude  is  really  furpriz- 
ing.  Some  perfons  whofe  veracity  is  not  to  be  quef- 
tioned,  and  who  have  feen  it  in  the  provinces  of  New 
Spain,  agreed  in  their  account  of  the  enormous  corpu- 
lency of  this  ferpent,  but  with  regard  to  its  attractive 
quality  could  fay  nothing  decifive.  / 

Suspending  therefore  for  the  prefent  all  pofltive 
judgment,  without  giving  entire  credit  to  all  the  qua- 
lities vulgarly  attributed  to  this  animal,  efpecially  the 
more  fufpeCted,  as  not  improbaby  flowing  from  afto- 
nilhment,  which  frequently  adopts  abfurdities,  it  being 
impofiible  in  fo  great  a perturbation  to  confult  rea- 
fon,  let  me  be  indulged  with  fome  variation  of  the  ac- 
cidents to  inveftigate  the  caufe,  in  order  to  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  its  properties,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
afcertain,  unlefs  fupported  by  undoubted  experiments. 
Not  that  I would  offer  my  opinion  as  a decifive  rule ; 
I defire  that  the  judgment  of  others  may  declare  for 
that  which  appears  moft  conformable  to  truth.  I 
would  alfo  further  acquaint  the  reader,  that  I only 
lpeak  from  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  have  feen 
this  famous  ferpent,  having  never  myfelf  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it  with  my  own  eyes. 

First,  it  is  faid,  that  this  ferpent,  in  the  length  and 

thick- 
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thicknefs  of  its  body,  very  much  refembles  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree,  whole  roots  have  for  fome  time  ceal'ed 
to  convey  the  ufual  nourifhment,  and  that  on  every 
part  of  it  grows  a kind  of  mofs  like  that  feen  on  the 
bark  of  wild  trees.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  dull 
and  mud  adhering  to  it ; and  alternately  moiftened  and 
dried  by  the  water  and  fun.  This  forms  a flight  cruft 
over  the  thick  fcales ; and  this  cruft  is  increafed  by 
the  fluggifhnefs  and  flow  motion  of  the  ferpent ; 
which,  unlefs  when  forced  by  hunger  to  go  in  quell 
of  food,  continues  motionlefs  in  one  place  for  feveral 
days  together ■,  and  even  then  its  motion  is  almoft  un- 
perceptible,  leaving  a track  like  that  of  a log  of  tim- 
ber drawn  along  the  ground. 

I rs  breath  is  aflerted  to  be  of  fuch  a nature  as  to 
caufe  a kind  of  drukennefs  or  ftupidity  in  man  or 
beaft,  which  has  the  misfortune  of  being  within  the 
bounds  of  its  activity  ; and  thus  caufes  the  animal  in- 
voluntarily to  move  till  it  unhappily  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  ferpent,  which  immediately  fwallows  it. 
This  is  the  vulgar  report  •,  and  it  is  added,  that  the 
only  method  of  averting  the  danger,  is  on  firft  feeling 
the  breath  to  cut  it,  that  is,  to  flop  it  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  another  body,  which  haftily  intervening,  cuts 
the  current  of  the  blaft  and  diffipates  it.  Thus  the  per- 
fon  who  was  moving  on  to  certain  deftruftion,  is  ena- 
bled to  take  another  path,  and  avoid  the  fatal  cataftro- 
phe.  Thefe  particulars,  if  thoroughly  confidered,  feem 
mere  fables : As  indeed  the  learned  M.  de  la  Conda- 
mine  intimates  j and  the  very  circumftances  with  which 
they  are  decorated,  increafe  their  improbability. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  with  a little  alteration  in  the 
circumftances,  what  feems  to  Ihock  credibility,  will 
appear  natural  and  founded  on  truth. 

That  its  breath  is  of  fuch  a quality  as  to  pro- 
duce a kind  of  inebriation  in  thefe  whom  it  reaches,  is 
far  from  being  impoflible  ; the  urine  of  the  fox  is 
✓ well 
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well  known  to  have  the  fame  effeCt ; and  the  breath 
of  the  whale  is  frequently  attended  with  fuch  an  in- 
fupportable  foetor  as  to  bring  on  a dilorder  in  the  brain. 
I therefore  fee  no  manner  of  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  the  breath  of  this  ferpent  may  be  of  that  intoxi- 
cating quality  attributed  to  it ; and  may  be  confider- 
cd  as  an  expedient  for  catching  its  prey,  as  otherwife 
the  creature,  from  the  flow  movement  of  its  body, 
would  be  utterly  incapable  of  providing  itfelf  with 
food ; whereas  by  this  deleterious  fmell,  the  animal 
may  be  thrown  into  fuch  horror  and  perplexity,  as  to 
be  unable  to  move,  but  remain  fixed  like  a ftatue, 
or  faint  away,  whilfl:  the  fnake  gradually  approaches 
and  feizes  it.  As  to  what  is  related  of  cutting  the 
breath,  and  that  the  danger  is  limited  to  the  directi- 
on in  which  the  ferpent  breathes ; thefe  are  tales, 
which  to  believe,  would  imply  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  origin  and  progrels  of  odours.  In  fhort  the  vulgar 
errors  propagated  by  thefe  rude  nations,  have  gained 
credit  among  the  Spaniards,  merely  becaufe  none  has 
had  the  curiofity  or  refolution  to  put  them  to  the  teft 
of  experience. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  genius,  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Indians, 
1 who  are  natives  of  the  province  of  Quito. 

TH  E fubject  of  this  chapter,  and  its  circumftan- 
ftances,  are  of  fuch  a nature,  that,  if  what  anci- 
ent hiftories  deliver  concerning  them  lhould  recur  to 
the  memory,  they  will  appear  totally  different.  In- 
deed the  difproportion  between  what  I read,  and  what 
I am  going  to  relate,  is  lb  remarkable,  that,  on  a re- 
trofped  towards  pall  times,  I am  utterly  at  a lofs  to 
account  for  the  univerfal  change  of  things  ; efpeci- 
ally  when  furrounded  by  fuch  vifible  monuments  of 
the  induftry,  polity,  and  laws  of  the  Indians  of  Peru, 
that  it  would  be  madnefs  to  queftion  the  truth  of  the 
accounts  that  have  been  given  of  them : For  the 

ruins  of  thefe  ancient  works  are  ftill  amazing.  On  the 
other  hand,  I can  hardly  credit  mine  own  eyes,  when 
I behold  that  nation  involved  as  it  were  in  Cimmerian 
darknefs,  rude,  indocile,  and  living  in  a barbarifm 
little  better  than  thofe  who  have  their  dwelling  among 
the  waftes,  precipices,  and  forefts.  But  what  is  ftill 
more  difficult  to  conceive  is,  how  thefe  people,  whofe 
former  wifdom  is  confpicuous  in  the  equity  of  their 
laws,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a government  fo  lingu- 
lar as  that  under  which  they  live,  lhould  at  prefent 
Ihew  no  traces  of  that  genius  and  capacity  which 
formed  fo  excellent  an  ceconomy,  and  fo  beautiful  a 
fyftem  of  focial  duties : Though  undoubtedly  they 
are  the  fame  people,  and  ftill  retain  lome  of  their 
ancient  cuftoms  and  manners.  Leaving  therefore  this 
intricate  fubjecft  to  be  inveftigated  by  farther  enqui- 
ries, I lhall  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  pre- 
fent Indians,  their  genius,  cuftoms  and  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  the  belt  information  I could  obtain  from 
Vol.  I.  E e a com- 
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a commerce  with  thofe  people  of  all  ranks,  during 
ten  years.  Some  particulars  in  this  narrative  will  de- 
monftrate  that  they  ftill  retain  a few  fparks  of  the  in- 
duftry  and  capacity  of  the  ancient  Indians  of  Peru  •, 
whilft  others  will  fhew  that  they  are  utterly  deftitute 
of  the  knowledge  of  certain  fciences  which  were  com- 
mon among  their  anceftors  ; and  that  they  are  equal- 
ly degenerated  from  their  wifdom  in  making  laws,  and 
their  regular  obfervance  of  them. 

It  is  no  eafy  talk  to  exhibit  a true  picture  of  the 
cuftoms  and  inclinations  of  the  Indians,  and  precifely 
difplay  their  genius  and  real  turn  of  mind  •,  for  if 
confidered  as  part  of  the  human  lpecies,  the  nar- 
row limits  of  their  underftanding  feem  to  clafh  with 
the  dignity  of  the  foul : and  fuch  is  their  ftupidity, 
that  in  certain  particulars  one  can  lcarce  forbear  en- 
tertaining an  idea  that  they  are  really  beads,  and  even 
deftitute  of  that  inftinft  we  obferve  in  the  brute  crea- 
tion. While  in  other  refpedts,  a more  comprehenfive 
judgment,  better  digefted  fchemes,  and  conducted 
with  greater  fubtilty,  are  not  to  be  found  than  among 
thefe  people.  This  difparity  may  miflead  the  moil 
difceming  perfon : for  fhould  he  form  his  judgment 
from  their  firft  adtions,  he  muft  neceffarily  conclude 
them  to  be  a people  of  the  greateft  penetration  and  vi- 
vacity. But  when  he  reflects  on  their  rudenefs,  the 
abfurdity  of  their  opinions,  and  their  bcaftly  manner 
of  living,  his  ideas  muft  take  a different  turn,  and  rc- 
prefent  them  in  a degree  little  above  brutes. 

Such  is  the  difpofition  of  the  Indians,  that  if  their 
indifference  to  temporal  things  did  not  extend  itfelf 
alfo  to  the  eternal,  they  might  be  faid  to  equal  the 
happinefs  of  the  golden  age,  of  which  the  ancient 
poets  have  given  fuch  inchanting  defcriptions.  They 
pofiefs  a tranquillity  immutable,  either  by  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  events.  In  their  mean  apparel  they 
are  as  contented  as  the  monarch  or  prince  cloathed 
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with  the  moft  fplendid  inventions  of  luxury : and  fo  far 
are  they  from  entertaining  a defire  for  better  or  more 
comfortable  cloathing,  that  they  give  themfelves  no 
manner  of  concern  about  lengthening  their  own,  though 
half  their  bodies  continue  naked.  They  Ihew  the 
like  difregard  for  riches  ; ‘and  even  that  authority  or 
grandeur  within  their  reach  is  fo  little  the  objcft  of 
their  ambition,  that,  to  all  appearance,  it  is  the  fame 
thing  to  an  Indian  whether  he  be  created  an  alcalde, 
or  forced  to  perform  the  office  of  a common  execu- 
tioner. 

And  thus  reciprocal  efteem  among  them  is  neither 
heightened  nor  leffened  by  fuch  circumftances.  The 
fame  moderation  appears  in  their  food,  never  defiring 
more  than  what  fuffices  •,  and  they  enjoy  their  coarfe 
fimple  diet  with  the  fame  complacency  as  others  do 
their  well  furnilhed  tables.  I do  not  indeed  queftion  but 
if  they  had  the  choice  of  either,  they  would  prefer  the 
latter  •,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  Ihew  fo  little  con- 
cern for  the  enjoyments  of  life,  as  nearly  approaches 
to  a total  contempt  of  them  : In  Ihort,  the  moft  fim- 
ple, mean,  and  eafieft  preparation  feems  beft  adapted 
to  their  humour. 

Nothing  can  move  them  or  alter  their  minds  j 
even  intereft  here  lofes  all  its  power;  it  being  com- 
mon for  them  to  decline  doing  fome  little  aft  of  ier- 
vice,  ^though  offered  a very  confiderable  reward.  Fear 
cannot  ftimulate,  refpeft  induce,  or  puniftiment  com- 
pel them.  They  are  indeed  of  a very  fingular  turn 
of  mind  ; proof  againft  every  attempt  to  rouze  them 
from  their  natural  indolence,  in  which  they  feem  to 
look  down  with  contempt  on  the  wifeft  of  mortals  : fo 
firmly  bigotted  to  their  own  grofs  ignorance,  that  the 
wifeft  meafures  to  improve  their  underftanding,  have 
been  rendered  abortive  -,  and  fo  fond  of  their  fimplicity 
and  indolence,  that  all  the  efforts  and  attention  of  the 
moft  vigilant  have  mifcarrried.  But  in  order  to  give 
F.  e 2 a clearer 
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a clearer  idea  of  their  tempers,  we  fhall  relate  fome 
particular  inftances  of  their  genius  and  cuftoms  ; as 
otherwife  it  will  be  impoflible  to  draw  their  true  cha- 
mber. 

The  Indians  are  in  general  remarkably  flow,  but 
very  perfevering  : and  this  has  given  rife  to  a pro- 
verb, when  any  thing  of  little  value  in  itfelf  re- . 
quires  a great  deal  of  time  and  patience,  “ that  it 
“ is  only  fit  to  be  done  by  an  Indian.”  In  weaving 
carpets,  curtains,  quilts  and  other  fluffs,  being  un- 
acquainted with  any  better  method,  at  paffing  the 
woof  they  have  the  patience  every  time  to  count  the 
threads  one  by  one  •,  fo  that  two  or  three  years  is  re- 
quifite  to  finifh  a Angle  piece.  This  flownefs  un- 
doubtedly is  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  nation  ; it  flows  in  fome  meafure  from 
the  want  of  a method  better  adapted  to  difpatch.  And 
perhaps  with  proper  inftruftions  they  would  make 
confiderable  progrefies,  as  they  readily  comprehend 
whatever  is  fhewn  them  relating  to  mechanicks  : of 
this  the  antiquities,  ftill  remaining  in  the  province  of 
Quito,  and  over  all  Peru,  are  undeniable  teftimonies. 
But  of  thefe  more  will  be  faid  in  the  fequel.  This 
indifference  and  dilatorinefs  of  the  Indians,  is  blend- 
ed with  floth,  its  natural  companion  ; and  their  floth 
is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  neither  their  own  intereft,  nor 
their  duty  to  their  mafters,  can  prevail  on  them  to 
undertake  any  work.  Whatever  therefore  is  of  abfo- 
lute  neceflity  to  be  done,  the  care  of  it  is  left  to  the 
Indian  women.  Thefe  fpin,  and  make  the  half  fhirts 
and  drawers  which  conftitute  the  whole  apparel  of 
their  hufbands.  They  cook  the  matalotage,  or  food 
univerfally  ufed  among  them  j they  grind  the  barley 
for  machca,  roafl  the  maize  for  the  camcha,  and  brew 
the  chicha ; in  the  mean  time,  unlefs  the  mafter  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  better  of  the  huf- 
band’s  floth,  and  taken  him  to  work,  he  fits  fquating  on 
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^is  hams  (being  the  ufual  pofture  of  all  the  Indians) 
and  looks  on  his  wife1  while  fhe  is  doing  the  neceflary 
work  of  the  family  ; but,  unlefs  to  drink,  he  ne- 
ver moves  from  the  fire-fide,  till  obliged  to  come 
to  table,  or  wait  on  his  acquaintance.  The  only  do- 
meftic  fervice  they  do  is  to  plough  their  chacarita,  or 
little  fpot- of  land,  in  order  to  its  being  fown ; but 
the  latter,  together  with  the  reft  of  the  culture,  makes 
another  part,  which  is  alfo  done  by  the  wife  and 
children.  When  they  are  once  fettled  in  the  above 
pofture,  no  reward  can  make  them  ftir ; fo  that  if  a 
traveller  has  loft  his  way,  and  happens  to  come  to  any 
of  thefe  cottages,  they  hide  themielves,  and  charge 
their  wives  to  fay  that  they  are  not  at  home  ; when 
the  whole  labour  confifts  in  accompanying  the  traveller 
a quarter  of  a league,  or  perhaps  lefs,  to  put  him  in 
his  way : and  for  this  fmall  fervice,  he  would  get  a 
rial  or  half  a rial  at  lead.  Should  the  paffenger 
alight  and  enter  the  cottage,  the  Indian  would  ftill 
be  fafe  ; for  having  no  light  but  what  comes  through 
a hole  in  the  door,  he  could  not  be  difcovered  : and 
even  if  he  fhould  fee  the  Indian,  neither  entreaties 
nor  offers  would  prevail  on  the  flothful  wretch  to  ftir 
a ftep  with  him.  And  it  is  the  fame  if  they  are  to 
be  employed  in  any  other  bufinefs. 

That  the  Indians  may  perform  the  works  appoint- 
ed by  their  mailers,  and  for  which  they  are  properly 
paid,  it  will  be  of  little  fignification  to  ftiew  them  their 
talk  •,  the  mailer  mud  have  his  eye  continually  upon 
them  : for  whenever  he  turns  his  back,  the  Indian  im- 
mediately leaves  off  working.  The  only  thing  in 
which  they  lhew  a lively  fenfation  and  alacrity,  is  for 
parties  of  pleafure,  rejoicings,  entertainments,  and  ef- 
pecially  dancings.  But  in  all  thefe  the  liquor  mull  cir- 
culate brilkly,  which  feems  to  be  their  fupreme  en- 
joyment. With  this  they  begin  the  day,  and  conti- 
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nuc  drinking  till  they  are  entirely  deprived  both  of 
l'enfe  and  motion. 

Such  is  their  propenfity  to  intemperance,  that 
they  are  not  reftrained  by  any  dignity  of  character ; 
the  cacique  and  the  alcalde  never  fail  to  be  of  the 
company,  at  all  entertainments ; and  drink  like  the 
reft,  till  the  chicha  has  quite  overcome  them.  It  is 
worthy  notice  that  the  Indian  women,  whether  maid$ 
or  married,  and  alfo  Indian  young  men  before  they 
are  of  an  age  to  contraft  matrimony,  entirely  abftain 
from  this  beaftly  vice ; it  being  a maxim  among  them, 
that  drunkennefs  is  only  the  privilege  of  matters  of 
families,  as  being  perfons  who,  when  they  are  unable 
to  take  cafe  of  themfelves,  have  others  to  take  care 
of  them. 

Their  manner  of  celebrating  any  folemnity  is  too 
fingular  to  be  omitted  : the  perfon  who  gives  the  en- 
tertainment invites  all  his  acquaintance,  and  provides 
chicha  fufficient  for  the  number  of  his  guefts,  at  the 
rate  of  a jugg  for  each  ; and  this  jugg  holds  about 
two  gallons.  In  the  court  of  the  houfe,  if  it  be  a large 
town,  or  before  the  cottage,  if  in  a village,  a table  is 
placed  and  covered  with  a Tucuyo  carpet,  only  ufed  on 
luch  feftivities.  The  eatables  confift  wholly  of  camcha, 
and  fome  wild  herbs  boiled.  When  the  guefts  meet, 
one  or  two  leaves  of  thefe  herbs,  with  ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  camcha,  finilh  the  rcp_ft.  Immediately  the 
Women  prefent  themfelves  with  calabafhes  or  round 
totumos  called  pilches,  full  of  chicha  for  their  huf- 
bands  •,  and  repeat  it  till  their  fpirits  are  raifed  : then 
one  of  them  plays  on  a pipe  and  ...bor,  whilft  others 
dance,  as  they  call  it,  though  it  is  no  more  than 
moving  confufedly  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  without 
meafure  or  order.  Some  of  the  beft  voices  among 
the  Indian  women  fmg  longs  in  their  own  language. 
Thus  their  mirth  continues  while  kept  up  by  tb$  li- 
quor, -which,  as  I have  faid  before,  is  the  foul  of  all 
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their  meetings.  Another  odd  circumftance  is,  that 
thofe  who  do  not  dance,  fquat  themfelves  down  in 
their  ufual  pofture,  till  it  comes  to  their  turn.  The 
table  l'erves  only  for  ftate,  there  being  nothing  on  it 
to  eat,  nor  do  the  guefts  fit  down  at  it.  When  tired 
with  intemperance  they  all  lay  down  together,  with- 
out minding  whether  near  the  wife  of  another  or  their 
own  filler,  daughter,  or  a more  diftant  relation ; fo 
lhocking  are  the  excefies  to  which  they  give  them- 
felves up  on  thefe  folemnities,  which  are  fometimes 
continued  three  or  four  days,  till  the  priefts  find  them- 
felves obliged  to  go  in  perfon,  throw  away  all  the 
chicha,  and  difperfe  the  Indians,  left  they  Ihould  buy 
more. 

The  day  after  the  feftival  is  called  concho,  which 
fignifies  the  day  for  drinking  off  the  remains  of  the 
preceding : with  thefe  they  begin,  and  if  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  complete  their  revel,  every  one  of  the  guefts 
runs  home  to  his  houfe  and  fetches  a jugg,  or  they 
club  for  more.  This  occafions  a new  concho  for  the 
next  day  : and  thus,  if  left  to  themfelves,  from  day 
to  day,  till  either  no  more  chicha  was  to  be  had,  or 
they  without *money  or  credit. 

Their  burials  are  likewife  folemnized  with  ex- 
ceflive  drinking.  The  houfe  of  mourning  is  filled 
with  juggs  of  chicha  ; and  not  for  the  lolace  of  the 
mourners  and  their  vifitors  alone ; the  latter  go  out 
into  the  ftreets,  and  invite  all.  of  their  nation  who 
happen  to  pafs  by,  whether  married  or  fingle  of  both 
fexes,  to  come  in  and  drink  to  the  honour  of  the  de- 
ceafed  ; and  to  this  invitation  they  will  take  no  denial. 
This  ceremony  lafts  four  or  five  days,  and  fometimes 
more,  ftrong  liquor  being  their  fupreme  wifh,  and 
the  great  objecl  of  all  their  labours. 

If  the  Indians  are  thus  exceffively  addicted  to  in- 
temperance, gaming  is  a fault  with  which  they  can- 
not be  charged  ; though  thefe  two  vices  are  generally 
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i'een  together.  They  feem  to  have  no  manner  of  in- 
clination for  play  ; nor  have  they  above  one  kind, 
and  that  of  great  antiquity  among  them  : this  they 
call  pafa,  i.  e.  a hundred,  as  he  wins  who  firft  gets 
that  number.  They  play  at  it  with  two  inftruments  * 
one  a lpread  eagle  of  wood  with  ten  holes  on  each 
fide,  being  tens ; and  are  marked  with  peggs  to  de- 
note every  man’s  gettings  : the  other  is  a bone  in  the 
manner  of  a die,  cut  with  feven  faces  ; one  of  which- 
has  a particular  mark,  and  is  called  guayro.  The 
other  five  tell  according  to  the  number  of  them  ; and 
the  laft  is  a blank.  The  way  of  playing  is  only  to 
tofs  up  the  bone  ; and  the  marks  on  the  upper  furface 
are  fo  many  got.  But  the  guayro  goes  for  ten  : and 
the  like  number  is  loft  if  the  blank  fide  appears. 
Though  this  game  is  peculiar  to  the  Indians,  it  is  ve- 
ry little  ufed  except  at  their  revels. 

The  common  food  of  the  Indians,  as  we  have  be- 
fore obferved,  is  maize  made  into  camcha  or  mote, 
and  machca  : the  manner  of  preparing  the  latter  is  to 
roaft  the  grain,  and  then  reduce  it  to  a flour  : and 
this,  without  any  other  apparatus  or  ingredient,  they 
eat  by  fpoonfuls  ; two  or  three  of  which,  and  a 
draught  of  chicha,  or  when  that  is  wanting  of  water, 
completes  their  repaft.  When  they  fet  out  on  a jour- 
ney, their  whole  viaticum  is  a little  bag  which  they 
call  gucri-ta,  full  of  this  meal,  and  a fpoon.  And  this 
fuffices  for  a journey  of  fifty  or  a hundred  leagues. 
"When  hungry  or  fatigued,  they  flop  at  l'ome  place 
where  chicha  is  to  be  had,  or  at  fome  water  ; where 
after  taking  a fpoonful  of  their  meal  into  their  mouth, 
they  keep  it  fome  time  in  order  the  more  eafily  to 
fwallow  it*-,  and  with  two  or  three  fuch  fpoonfuls  well 
diluted  with  chicha,  or,  if  that  is  not  to  be  had,  with 
v ^r,  they  fet  forward  as  chearfully  as  if  rifen  from 
ftn-aft.  • * ■ 
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Their  habitations,  as  may  be  imagined,  are  very 
fmall ; con  fitting  only  of  a little  cottage,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  their  fire-place.  Here  both  they  and 
the  animals  they  breed  live  promifcuoutty.  They  have 
a particular  fondnefs  for  dogs ; and  never  are  without 
three  or  four  little  currs  in  their  hutt : a hog  or  two, 
a little  poultry  and  cuyes  ; with  fome  earthen  ware, 
as  pots,  and  juggs,  and  the  cotton  which  their 
wives  fpin,  conftitute  the  whole  inventory  of  an  In- 
dian’s effects.  Their  beds  confift  of  two  or  three 
fheep-fkins,  without  pillows  or  any  thing  elfe  : and 
on  thefe  they  fleep  in  their  ufual  fquatting  pofture  : 
and  as  they  never  undrefs,  appear  always  in  the  fame 
garb. 

Though  the  Indian  women  breed  fowl  and  other 
domeftick  animals  in  their  cottages,  they  never  eat 
them  : and  even  conceive  fuch  a fondnefs  for  them, 
that  they  will  not  even  fell  them,  much  lefs  kill  them 
with  their  own  hands  : fo  that  if  a ftranger,  who  is  ob- 
liged to  pafs  the  night  in  one  of  their  cottages,  offers 
ever  fo  much  money  for  a fowl,  they  refufe  to  part 
with  it,  and  he  finds  himlelf  under  a necettity  of  kill- 
ing the  fowl  himfelf.  At  this  his  landlady  flireaks, 
diflblves  in  tears,  and  wrings  her  hands,  as  if  it  had 
been  an  only  fon  -,  till  feeing  the  mifchief  paft  re- 
medy, fhe  wipes  her  eyes,  and  quietly  takes  what  the 
traveller  offers  her. 

Many  of  them  in  their  journeys  take  their  whole 
family  with  them  ; the  women  carrying  on  their  fhoul- 
ders  fuch  children  as  are  unable  to  walk.  The  cot- 
tages in  the  mean  time  are  fhut  up  ; and  there  being 
no  furniture  to  lofe,  a firing  or  thong  of  leather  ferves 
for  £ lock : their  animals,  if  the  journey  is  to  laft  for 
feveral  days,  they  carry  to  the  cottage  of  fome  neigh- 
bour or  acquaintance  : if  otherwife,  their  currs  are  ief 
guardians  of  the  whole ; and  thefe  difeharge  their 
truft  with  fuch  care,  that  they  will  fly  at  any  one, 
/ except 
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except  their  mafters,  who  offers  to  come  near  the 
cottage  : and  here  it  is  worth  obferving,  that  dogs  bred 
by  Spaniards  and  Mestizos,  have  fuch  a hatred  to  the 
Indians,  that  if  one  of  them  approaches  a houfe, 
where  he  is  not  very  well  known,  they  fall  upon  him, 
and  if  not  called  off,  tear  him  to  pieces  •,  for  they 
know  them  at  a diftance  by  their  fcent : and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dogs  of  Indian  breed  are  animat- 
ed with  the  fame  rage  againft  the  Spaniards  and  Mef- 
tizos ; and,  like  the  former,  fmell  them  at  a like 
diftance. 

The  Indians,  except  thofc  brought  up  in  cities  or 
towns,  fpeak  no  other  language  than  their  own,  called 
Quichua,  which  was  eftablilhed  by  the  Yncas,  with 
an  order  for  its  being  propagated  all  over  their  vaft 
empire,  that  all  their  fubjects  might  be  able  to  un- 
derftand  each  other  ; and  therefore  was  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  the  Yncas  language.  Some  under- 
ftand  the  Spanifh  and  fpeak  it ; yet  very  few  have  the 
good  nature  to  anfwer  in  it,  though  they  know  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  perfon  with  whom  they  are  con- 
verting cannot  underftand  them  in  Quichua.  Nor 
is  it  of  any  confequence  to  defire  and  prel's  them  to 
explain  themfelves  in  Spanifh  ; for  this  they  abfolute- 
ly  refufe  : whereas  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  In- 
dians born  and  bred  in  the  towns,  for  if  fpoken  to  in 
their  own  language,  they  are  fure  to  anfwer  us  in  the 
Spanifh. 

Superstition  is  general  among  them -,  and  they 
all  more  or  lefs  pretend  to  fortune-telling.  This 
weaknefs  is  alfo  of  a long  ftanding  among  them  : and 
which  neither  the  remonftrances  of  the  priefts,  nor 
their  own  experience,  can  radically  cure.  Thus  they 
employ  artifices,  fuppoied  charms,  and  ftrange  com- 
pofitions,  in  order  to  attain  fome  vifionary  happi- 
nefs  for  the  fuccefs  of  a favourite  fcheme,  or  other 
weighty  concern.  In  thefe  preftiges  their  minds  are 
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infatuated,  that,  to  bring  them  to  a fight  of  the  folly 
and  wickednefs  of  fuch  practices,  and  folidly  to  em- 
brace the  Chriftian  religion,  is  a work  of  the  greateft 
'difficulty.  And  even  when  they  have  embraced  it,  are  fo 
fuperficial  and  fickle,  that  if  they  attend  divine  fervice 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  it  is  merely  from  fear  of  pu- 
niffiment : for  otherwife  there  would  be  fcarce  one 
Indian,  efpecially  of  the  meaner  fort,  among  the 
whole  congregation,  Pertinent  to  this  I lhall  relate, 
among  many  other  inftances,  the  following  ftory  told 
me  by  a prieft.  An  Indian  had  for  fome  time  ab- 
fented  himlelf  from  the  fervice  of  the  church ; and 
the  prieft  being  informed  that  it  was  owing  to  his 
drinking  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, when  he  had  been  particularly  ordered  to  make 
his  appearance,  charged  him  with  his  fault,  and  di- 
refted  that  he  lhould  receive  fome  lalhes,  the  ufual 
punilhment  for  fuch  delinquents,  be  their  age  or  fex 
what  it  will ; and  is  perhaps  belt  adapted  to  their 
ftupidity.  After  undergoing  the  punilhment,  he  turn- 
ed about  to  the  prieft,  .and  thanked  him  for  having 
chaftifed  - him  according  to  his  deferts ; to  which 
the  prieft  replied  with  fome  words  of  exhortati- 
on to  him,  and  the  audience  in  general,  that  they 
would  never  omit  any  duty  of  Chriftianity.  But  he 
had  no  i'ooner  done  than  the  poor  Indian  ftepped  up 
to  him,  and  defired  that  he  would  order  him  a like 
number  of  lalhes  for  the  next  Sunday,  having  made 
r an  appointment  for  a drinking-match,  fo  that  he 
lhould  not  be  prefent.  This  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen 
of  the  little  impreffion  made  on  them,  notwithftanding 
all  the  affiduity  of  the  miffionaries  : and  that  though 
continually  inftrudted  from  the  firft  dawnings  of  rea- 
fon,  till  the  day  of  their  death,  they  are  found  to  con- 
tinue in  a Arrange  ignorance  of  the  moft  efiential  points 
of  religion.  Their  indifference  here  is  fo  very  deplora- 
ble, that  they  may  be  faid  to  give  themfelves  no  more 
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concern  about  their  fouls  than  about  their  bodies  : and 
though  1 with  pleafure  allow,  that  there  are  many, 
who  in  the  culture  of  their  minds,  fandtity  of  manners, 
and  delicacy  of  confcience,  equal  the  moft  wife  and 
circumfpedt  ; yet  the  bulk  of  them,  either  by  that  grofs 
ignorance  which  clouds,  as  it  were,  their  intellefts,  and 
renders  them  infenfible  of  their  eternal  concerns,  or 
their  natural  depravity,  are  hardened  againft  religious 
exhortations.  For  though  they  readily  grant  every 
thing  that  is  faid  to  them,  and  never  offer  to  make 
the  lead  objection  j yet  they  fecretly  harbour  fufpi- 
cions  of  fome  evil  defign,  and  leave  room  for  men- 
tal refervations,  which  fpoil  all.  I am  little  inclined 
to  lay  any  falfe  charge  to  this  or  any  nation,  and  ef- 
pecially  with  regard  to  fuch  an  important  fubjedt : and 
in  confirmation  of  what  I have  faid,  fhall  relate  fome 
further  particulars. 

Every  Sunday  in  the  year  the  dodlrinal priefts  in- 
ftrudt  their  parifh  in  the  articles  of  Chriftianity,  with 
indefatigable  zeal ; alfo,  when  any  Indian  is  fick, 
they  never  fail  to  vifit  and  exhort  him  to  prepare  for 
a comfortable  paflage  into  eternity,  adding  whatever 
they  judge  may  conduce  to  the  opening  the  eyes  of 
his  underftanding.  He  pathetically  expatiates  on 
the  juftice  and  mercy  of  God,  the  nature  of  death,  the 
certainty  of  an  approaching  judgment,  and  his  pre- 
fcnt  danger.  After  fpeaking  thus  a confiderable  time, 
without  a word  from  the  patient,  or  the  leafl  fign  of 
emotion  in  his  countenance,  the  good  man  proceeds 
to  remind  him  of  his  fins  and  exhorts  him  to  a fin- 
cere  repentance,  and  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his 
Creator,  as  otherwife  his  foul  will  be  punifhed  to  all 
eternity.  The  Indian  at  length  anfwers,  with  a fe- 
rene  faintnefs,  “ So  it  will  be,  father  : ” meaning, 
that  things  will  happen  as  he  has  predidted  ■,  but 
does  not  underftand  in  what  thefe  threatened  fufferings 
confift.  I have  often  heard  priefts  of  thofe  towns, 
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and  men  of  parts  and  learning,  talk  with  great  con- 
cern on  this  fubjedt.  Hence  it  is,  that  there  are  very 
few  Indians  to  whom  the  holy  Eucharift  is  admini- 
ftred  : nor  would  thofe  of  the  houfe  where  a Gck  per- 
fon  lies  ever  give  notice  of  it  to  the  prieft,  were  they 
not  afraid  of  the  punilhment  which  the  law  in  thefe 
cafes  inflidts  : and  even  as  it  is,  they  often  negledt  this 
duty,  and  the  patient  dies  without  receiving  the  fa- 
crament. 

' In  their  marriages  they  run  counter  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  all  nations,  efteeming  what  others  deteft  ; 
for  they  never  of  their  own  choice  marry  a woman 
who  has  not  been  previoufly  known  by  others look- 
ing on  it  a fure  fign  that  fbe  had  nothing  pleafing  in 
her. 

After  a young  man  has  alked  the  objedt  of  his  af- 
fedtions  of  her  father,  and  obtained  his  confent,  they 
immediately  begin  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife, 
and  aflift  the  father-in-law  in  cultivating  his  chacara. 
At  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  and  often  of  a 
year,  he  leaves  his  bride,  without  any  ceremony,  and 
perhaps  for  the  wild  reafon  above  mentioned : and 
even  expoftulates  with  his  father-in-law,  that  he 
Ihould  endeavour  to  deceive  him,  by  impofing  upon 
him  his  daughter,  whom  no  ty>dy  elfe  had  thought 
worthy  of  making  his  bedfellow.  But  if  nothing  of 
this  happens,  after  palling  three  or  four  months  in  this 
commerce,  which  they  call  Amanarfe,  i.  e.  to  habi- 
tuate one’s  felf,  they  then  marry  : and  this  cuftom  is 
ftill  very  common,  having  hitherto  proved  too  ftrong 
for  the  joint  endeavours  of  the  whole  body  of  the  cler- 
gy to  extirpate  it.  Accordingly  the  firft  queftion  at 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  is,  whether  they  are 
amannados , in  order  to  abfolve  them  of  that  fin  before 
they  receive  the  nuptial  benedidtion.  They  look  upon 
no  marriage  to  be  legal  which  is  not  folemn,  and  ac- 
cording to  them  the  whole  con  fills  in  the  nuptial  be- 
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nediclion,  which  muft  be  given  them  at  the  time  they 
join  their  hands,  as  otherwife  on  any  caprice  they  fe- 
parate  : And  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  go  about  to  per- 
fuade  them  that  they  were  married  ; nor  will  any 
punifhment  have  the  leaft  effeft.  For  as  it  does  not 
imply  any  infamy,  the  intention  is  loft.  It  is  the  fame 
thing  with  them  to  be  expofed  to  the  public  derifion 
and  infults,  as  to  be  ordered  to  lhew  their  fkill  in 
dancing  on  a feftival ; the  thing  which  of  all  others 
they  moft  delight  in.  They  are  indeed  fenfible  of 
corporal  punilhments  during  the  time  they  are  inflict- 
ing, but  immediately  afterwards  are  as  placid  and 
eai'y  as  if  they  had  not  been  touched.  This  occafions 
many  things  to  be  connived  at  in  them,  and  other 
means  of  prevention  uled. 

It  is  not  uncommon  among  them  to  change  their 
wives,  without  any  other  preliminary  or  agreement 
than  having  been  familiar  with  the  wife  of  another. 
The  former  wife,  together  with  the  injured  hulband, 
concert  a revenge  ; and  if  reproached  for  fuch  a pro- 
ceeding, they  chearfully  anfwer,  that  they  had  ferved 
them  only  as  they  deferved  : and  it  avails  little  to  fe- 
parate  them,  as  they  foon  find  means  to  return  to  the 
lame  manner  of  living.  Incefts  are  very  common 
among  them,  both  as  the  confequence  of  their  mon- 
ftrous  drunkennefs,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  from  their  making  no  diftinftion  between  honour 
and  infamy,  whereby  their  brutal  appetites  are  under 
no  reftraint. 

If  the  foregoing  tempers  or  cuftoms  appear  Arrange, 
their  behaviour  at  confeflion  is  not  lefs  fo  : for  befides 
having  but  a {lender  acquaintance  with  the  Spanifh 
language,  they  have  no  form  to  direct  them  in  it.  On 
their  coming  to  the  confefibr,  which  is  always  at  his 
luminous,  he  is  obliged  to  inftruct  them  in  what  they 
are  going  about,  and  with  them  repeat  the  confiteor 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  For  if  he  ftops,  the  In- 
dian 
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diaa  alfb  remains  filent.  Having  gone  through  this, 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  prieft  to  afk  him,  whether  he 
has  committed  this  or  that  fault  ; but  if  it  be  one  of 
the  common  fort,  he  muft  affirm  that  he  has  com* 
mitted  it,  otherwife  the  Indian  would  deny  every 
thing.  The  prieft  further  is  obliged  to  tell  him,  that 
he  well  knows  he  has  committed  the  fin,  and  he  has 
proofs  of  it.  Then  the  Indian  being  thus  prefled,  an- 
Iwers,  with  great  aftonifhment,  that  it  is  fo.  And 
imagining  the  prieft  really  endued  with  fome  fuperna- 
tural  knowledge,  adds  circumftances  which  had  not  been 
afked  him.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  bring  them  to 
declare  their  faults,  but  even  to  keep  them  from  de- 
nying them,  though  publickly  committed,  and  equal- 
ly fo  to  prevail  on  them  to  determine  the  number ; 
this  being  only  to  be  obtained  by  fineffes  ; and  then 
little  ftreis  is  to  be  laid  on  what  they  fay.  The  natu- 
ral dread,  which  more  or  lefs  rifes  in  all  men  at  the 
approach  of  death,  is  what  the  Indians  are  Ids  fufcep- 
tible  of  than  any  other  people.  Their  contempt  of 
thofe  evils  which  make  the  ftrongeft  impreffions  on 
the  minds  of  men  is  fuch,  that  they  view  the  approach 
of  death  without  perturbation : and  the  pain  of  the 
diftemper  affeds  them  more  than  die  danger  of  it. 
This  I have  often  heard  from  feveral  of  the  priefts  : 
and  their  words  are  confirmed  by  daily  inftances.  For 
when  the  priefts  perform  the  laft  offices  to  dying  per- 
fons,  their  anfwers  are  delivered  with  that  compoi'ure 
and  ferenity,  as  leave  no  doubt  but  the  inward  ftatc 
of  their  mind  correfponds  with  thefe  external  appear- 
ances, being  the  principle  and  caufe  of  them.  The 
like  is  even  feen  in  thole  whom  their  crimes  have 
brought  to  die  by  the  hands  of  juftice  ; and  among 
many  other  examples,  I happened  myfelf  to  be  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  one.  Whilft  I was  at  Quito,  two  malefactors 
were  to  be  executed  ; one  a Meftizo  or  Mulatto,  and 
the  other  an  Indian  : both  having  been  brought  into 
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eeeiving  any  hurt,  and  is  highly  delighted  with  the 
victory  as  he  calls  it  over  the  bull,  though  the  victo- 
ry feems  to  lie  on  the  bull’s  fide.  When  they  fight 
in  a body  againft  others,  they  fall  on  without  any  re- 
gard to  fuperiority  of  numbers,  or  who  drops,  or  is 
wounded  of  their  party.  An  a£tion  which  in  a civi- 
lized nation  is  counted  the  height  of  courage,  is  here 
merely  the  effett  of  barbarifm  and  want  of  thought. 
They  are  very  dextrous  in  haltering  a bull  at  full  fpeed  1 
and  as  they  fear  no  danger,  attack  him  with  what 
we  fhould  could  call  a great  deal  of  temerity.  With 
the  fame  dexterity  they  hunt  bears  : and  a fingle  In- 
dian with  only  a horfe  and  his  noofe,  never  fails  of 
getting  the  better  of  all  the  cunning  and  rage  of  this 
furious  animal.  This  noofe  is  made  of  cow-hide,  fo 
thin  as  not  to  be  feized  by  the  bead’s  paws,  and  yet 
fo  ftrong  as  not  to  be  broken  by  the  ftruggles  of  the 
creature.  On  perceiving  the  bear,  they  immediately 
make  towards  him,  whilft  he  fets  up  in  order  to  feize 
the  horfe.  But  the  Indian  being  come  within  a pro- 
per diftance,  throws  the  noofe  about  the  creature’s 
neck : then  with  furprizing  celerity  having  taken  two 
or  three  turns  with  the  other  end  about  the  faddle, 
claps  fpurs  to  his  horfe  : in  the  mean  time  the  bear, 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  horfe,  and  ftruggling  to 
clear  himlelf  of  the  noofe,  is  choaked.  This  is  confi- 
dered  as  an  atchievment  of  admirable . dexterity  and 
bravery  •,  and  may  be  frequently  feen  in  the  province 
of  Alaufi  near  the  eaftern  Cordillera,  where  thefe  ani- 
mals abound. 

A creat  part  of  the  rufticity  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  mull  be  imputed  to  the  want  of  culture ; 
for  they,  who  in  feme  parts  have  enjoyed  that  advan- 
tage, are  found  to  be  no  lefs  rational  than  other  men : 
and  if  they  do  not  attain  to  all  the  politenels  of  civi- 
lized nations,  they  at  lead  think  properly.  The  In- 
dians of  the  million  of  Paraguay,  are,  among  others, 
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remarkable  instances  of  this,  whereby  the  zeal,  ad- 
drefs,  and  exemplary  piety  of  the  jefuits,  a regular 
well  governed  republic  of  rational  men,  has  bpen  efta- 
blifhed:  'and  the  people,  from  an  ambulatory  and  favage 
manner  of  living,  have  been  reduced  to  order,  reafon 
and  religion.  One  of  the  moft  effectual  means  for  this 
was  the  fetting  up  lchools  for  inftrufting  the  young 
Indians  in  Spanilh,  in  which  they  all’o  inftruft  their 
converts ; and  thofe  who  are  obferved  to  be  of  a fuita- 
ble  genius  are  taught  Latin.  In  all  the  villages  of 
the  millions  are  lchools  for  learning,  not  only  to  read 
. and  write,  but  alfo  mechanic  trades  ; and  the  artifi- 
cers here  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Europe.  Thefe 
Indians  in  their  cuftoms  and  intellects  are  a diiferentfort 
of  people  from  thofe  before  mentioned.  They  have 
a knowledge  of  things : a clear  difcernment  of  the  tur- 
pitude of  vice,  and  the  amiablenefs  of  virtue ; and  aft 
up  to  thefe  fendments : not  that  they  have  any  nan 
tural  advantages  over  the  other  \ for  I have  ob- 
ferved throughout  this  whole  kingdom,  that  the  In- 
dians of  its  feveral  provinces  through  which  I travell- 
ed are  alike.  And  thofe  of  Quito  are  not  more  defi- 
cient in  their  underftandings,  than  thofe  of  Valles  or 
Lima  ; nor  are  thefe  more  acute  or  lagacious  than  the 
natives  of  Chili  and  Arauco. 

Without  going  out  of  the  province  of  Quito, 
we  have  a general  inftance  in  confirmation  of  what  I 
have  advanced.  For  all  the  Indians  brought  up  to 
handicraft  trades  in  cities  and  large  town$,  who  fpeak 
the  Spanilh  language,  are  far  more  acute  and  fen- 
fible,  than  thefe  who  have  fpent  their  lives  in  little 
villages  ; and  their  behaviour  more  conformable  to 
the  diftates  of  a rational  creature.  They  are  men  of 
abilities  and  fkill,  and  have  diverted  themfelves  of 
many  of  their  errors.  Whence  they  are  called  Ladi- 
nos  i.  e.  knowing  men  : and  if  they  retain  any  of  the 
culpable  practices  of  the  lormer,  it  is  from  the  infec- 
tion 
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tion  of  intercourfe,  or  from  a miftaken  notion  that 
they  Ihould  keep  them  up  as  tranfmitted  to  them 
from  their  anceftors.  Among  thefe  are  chiefly  diftin- 
guilhed  the  barber  furgeons,  who  bleed  with  fuch 
dexterity,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Monf.  de  Jufieu, 
and  Monf.  Seniergues,  furgeons  to  the  French  acade- 
mifts,  they  equal  the  moll  famous  in  Europe  : and 
their  intercourfe  with  perfons  of  a liberal  education 
enlightens  their  underflanding,  fo  that  they  diftin- 
guilh  themfelves  to  great  advantage  among  their 
countrymen.  It  feems  to  me  unquellionable,  that  if 
in  villages  care  was  taken  to  inflxufl  the  Indians  in 
Spanilh,  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  Indies  ; be- 
fides  other  acquirements,  this  people  would  have  the 
benefit  of  converfing  more  frequently  with  the  Spa- 
niards, which  would  greatly  improve  their  reafon,  and 
give  them  a knowledge  of  many  things  for  which 
they  have  no  word  in  their  language.  Accordingly 
it  is  obferved  that  the  Cholos  (a  name  given  to  the  In- 
dian boys)  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Spanilh  lan- 
guage, improve  fo  much  in  knowledge,  that  they 
look  on  their  countrymen  as  favages,  and  take  upon 
themfelves  the  appellation  of  Ladinos. 

I am  very  far  from  imagining  that  the  Spanilh 
language  itfelf  has  the  virtue  of  improving  the  in- 
tellects of  the  Indians  ; but  only,  that  rational  conver- 
fation  with  the  Spaniards  would  lead  them  to  a know- 
ledge of  many  things  : and  confequently  they  might 
be  brought  to  a greater  purity  of  faith  and  pra&icc. 
Whereas  the  converfation  among  themfelves  mull  be 
very  low  and  confined  : and  what  they  have  with  the 
Spanilh  traders,  who  underlland  their  language,  turns 
wholly  on  traffick.  But  if  they  underftood  the  Spa- 
nilh, they  would  daily  receive  new  lights  by  conver- 
fing with  travellers  whom  they  attend,  as  well  as  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  their  mailers  the  prielts, 
the  corregidors  and  others ; and  thus  become  more 
F f 2 induftrious 
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indudrious  and  trafticable,  and  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  things,  of  which  before  they  had  not  fo 
much  as  any  idea.  , 

Are  not  the  differences  and  advantages  evident 
among  ourfelves,  betwixt  a young  man  whofe  dock 
of  learning  is  his  natural  language,  and  him  who  is 
acquainted  with  others  ? what  a fuperiority  of  know- 
ledge, difcernment  and  facility  in  the  latter  ? Hence 
we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  abject  date  of  the  hu- 
man mind  among  rude  country  people,  who  cannot 
exchange  a word  with  a dranger,  and  never  dirout  of 
the.r  village : whereas  when  any  one  happens  to  go  to  a 
neighbouring  town,  he  returns  home  with  enlarged 
knowledge,  and  entertains  all  the  village  with  his  nar- 
ratives : but  if  he  had  not  underdood  the  language 
fpoken  in  it,  he  would  have  been  little  the  better,  un- 
derdanding  nothing  of  all  the  drange  things  he  faw 
and  heard.  This  is  the  very  cafe  of  the  Indians  ; and 
I am  of  opinion,  that  to  teach  them  the  Spanifh 
tongue  would  be  the  bed  means  of  improving  their 
reafon,  and  confequently  of  making  them  better 
members  of  fociety : and  that  my  fuperiors  thought 
fo,  appears  from  the  ordinances  relating  to  Ame- 
rica. >* 

The  Indians  in  general  are  robud  and  of  a good 
conditution.  And  though  the  venereal  didemper  is 
fo  common  in  this  country,  it  is  feldom  known  among 
them  ; the  principal  caufe  of  which  unquedionably 
lies  in  the  quality  of  the  juices  of  their  body,  not  be- 
ing fulceptible  of  the  venom  of  this  didemper.  Ma- 
ny however  attribute  it  to  a quality  in  the  chicha,  their 
common  drink.  The  difeale  which  makes  the  great- 
ed  havock  among  them  is  the  fmall  pox  ; which  is  fo 
fatal  that  few  efcapeit.  Accordingly  it  is  looked  upon 
in  this  country  as  a pedilence.  This  didemper  is 
not  continual  as  in  other  nations,  feven  or  eight  years 
or  more  pading  without  its  being  heard  of ; but  when 
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it  prevails,  towns  and  villages  are  foon  thinned  of 
their  inhabitants.  This  defolation  is  owing  partly  to 
the  malignity  of  the  difeafe,  and  partly  to  the  want 
of  phyficians  and  nurfes.  Accordingly,  on  being 
leized  with  this  diftemper,  they  immediately  fend 
for  the  prieft  to  confefs  ; and  die  for  want  of  re- 
medy and  relief.  The  like  happens  in  all  other  dif- 
tempers  ; and  were  they  frequent  would  be  equally 
fatal ; thefe  poor  creatures  dying  for  want  of  proper 
treatment  and  a fli fiance ; as  is  evident  from  the  Creoles, 
who  are  alfo  attacked  by  the  diftempers  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  latter  indeed  die  as  well  as  of  the  former, 
but  many  more  recover,  having  attendance  and  a pro- 
per diet:  Whereas  the  Indians  are  in  want  of  every 
thing.  What  their  houfes  and  apparel  are,  has 
already  been  ieert.  Their  bed  is  the  fame  in  health 
and  licknefs  ■,  and  all  the  change  in  their  food  is  in 
the  manner  of  taking  it,  not  in  the  fpecies  itfelf : for 
however  ill  they  may  be,  all  they  have  is  a fmall 
draught  of  machca  dilfolved  in  chicha  ; fo  that  if  any 
one  does  get  the  better  of  a diftemper,  it  is  more 
owing  to  the  happinels  of  his  conftitution,  than  any 
relief  he  receives. 

They  are  alio  fubject  to  the  Bicho,  or  Mai  del 
Valle,  but  this  is  foon  cured.  Sometimes,  though 
feldom,  they  are  alfo  feized  with  tabardillos  or  fpot- 
ted  fevers,  for  which  they  have  an  expeditious  but 
Angular  cure.  They  lay  the  patient  near  the  fire,  on 
the  two  ftieep  lkins  which  compole  his  bed  •,  and  dole 
by  him  place  a jugg  of  chicha.  The  heat  of  the  fe- 
ver, and  that  of  the  fire  encreaiing  the  other,  caufe 
in  him  fuch  a thirft,  that  he  is  incefiantly  drinking ; 
whereby  the  eruptions  are  augmented,  and  the  next 
morning  he  is  eiiher  in  a fair  way  of  recovery,  or  fo 
bad  as  to  be  carried  oft'  in  a day  or  two. 

They  who  either  elcape,  or  recover  from  thefe  dif- 
temp.-rs,  reach  to  an  advanced  age  i and  both  fexes  afford 
F f 3 many 
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many  inftance9  of  remarkable  longevity.  I myfelf 
have  known  feveral,  who,  at  the  age  of  a hundred, 
were  ftiil  very  robuft  and  aCtive  which  unqueftion- 
ably  muft,  in  fome  meafure,  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
ltant  famenefs  and  fimplicity  of  their  food.  But  I 
muft  obferve,  that  befides  the  different  kinds  already 
mentioned,  they  alfo  eat  a great  deal  of  fait  with  agi, 
gathering  the  pods  of  it ; and  having  put  fome  fait  in 
the  mouth,  they  bite  the  agi,  and  afterwards  eat  fome 
machca  or  camcha : And  thus  they  continue  taking  one 
after  another,  till  they  are  fatisfied.  They  are  fo  fond 
of  fait  in  this  manner  of  eating  it,  that  they  prefer 
a pod  or  two  of  agi  with  fome  fait,  - to  any  other 
food. 

After  this  account  of  the  genius,  cuftoms,  and 
qualities  of  the  Indians,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
fpeak  a word  or  two  of  their  diverfions  and  occupati- 
ons, premifing  that  this  account  does  not  extend  to 
fuch  Indians  as  live  in  cities  and  towns,  or  that  occu- 
py any  public  office  or  trade,  they  being  looked  upon 
as  ufeful  to  the  public,  and  live  independently.  O- 
thers  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  are  employed  in  the 
manufactories,  the  plantations,  or  in  breeding  of  cat- 
tle. In  order  to  this,  the  villages  are  annually  to  fur- 
nish thofe  places  with  a number  of  Indians,  to  whom 
their  mafter  pays  wages  as  fettled  by  the  equity  of  the 
king : and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  return  to  their 
villages,  and  are  replaced  by  others.  This  repartition 
is  called  mita.  And  though  thefe  alterations  fhould 
by  order  take  place  in  the  manufactories,  yet  it  is 
not  fo  : for  being  occupations  of  which  none  are  ca- 
pable, but  fuch  as  have  been  properly  trained  up, 
the  Indian  families,  which  are  admitted,  fettle  there, 
and  the  fons  are  inftruCted  in  weaving,  from  one  ge- 
neneration  to  another.  The  earnings  of  thefe  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  Indians,  as  their  trade 
3 requires 
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requires  greater  fkill  and  capacity.  Befides  the  yearly 
wages  paid  them  by  thofe  whom  they  ferve,  they 
have  alfo  a quantity  of  land  and  cattle  given  them  to 
improve.  They  live  in  cottages  built  near  the  man- 
fion-houfe,  fo  that  every  one  of  thefe  forms  a kind 
of  viliage  : fome  of  which  confift  of  above  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  families. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

A hi fieri  cal  account  of  the  mojl  remarkable  Moun- 
tains and  paramos,  ordeferts  in  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes ; the  rivers  which  have  their  fources  in 
thefe  mountains , and  the  methods  of  pajjing  them. 

I Now  come  to  the  moll  remarkable  paramos,  or  de- 
ferts  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  the  rivers  flow- 
ing through  that  country,  which,  among  many  other 
natural  curiofities,  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the 
difpofition  of  the  ground,  and  its  prodigious  mafles  of 
fnow,  that  exceed  all  comparifon. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  all  the  depen- 
dences of  the  jurifdidtions  of  this  province,  are  fituated 
betwixt  the  two  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  ; and  that 
the  air  is  more  or  lefs  cold  according  to  the  height  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  ground  more  or  lefs  arid. 
Thele  arid  tracts  are  called  paramos,  or  deferts ; for 
though  all  the  Cordilleras  are  dry  or  arid,  fome  of 
them  are  much  more  fo  than  others ; for  the  conti- 
nual fnows  and  froft,  render  them  abfolutely  uninha- 
bitable even  by  the  bealts  ; nor  is  there  a Angle  plant 
to  be  found  upon  them. 

Some  of  thefe  mountains  feem,  as  it  were,  founded 
on  others,  rife  to  a mod  aftonilhing  height,  and  are 
covered  with  fnow  even  to  their  fummits.  The  latter 
we  lhall  more  particularly  treat  of,  as  they  are  the 
moil  remarkable  and  curious  objefts. 

The  Paramo  of  Afuay,  formed  by  the  jundtion  of 
the  two  Cordilleras,  is  not  of  thisclafs  •,  for  tho’  remark- 
able for  its  exceflive  coldnefs  and  aridity,  its  height  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  Cordilleras  in  general,  and  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  Pichincha  and  Corazon.  Its 
height  is  the  degree  in  this  climate,  where  a continual 
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congelation  or  freezing  commences ; and  as  the  moun- 
tains exceed  this  height,  fo  are  they  perpetually  co- 
vered with  ice  and  fnow ; that  from  a determined 
point,  above  Carabucu  for  inftance,  or  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  the  congelation  is  found  at  the  fame  height  in 
all  the  mountains.  From  barometrical  experiments 
made  at  Pucaguayco,  on  the  mountain  Cotopaxi,  the 
the  height  of  the  mercury  was  fixteen  inches  54-  lines  ; 
whence  we  determined  the  height  of  that  place  to  be 
1023  toifes  above  the  plain  of  Caraburu,  and  that  of 
the  latter  above  the  fuperficies  of  the  fea  about  1268. 
Thus  the  height  of  Pucaguayco  above  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  is  2291  toifes.  The  fignal  which  we  placed  on 
this  mountain  was  thirty  or  forty  toifes  above  the  ice, 
or  point  of  continual  congelation  •,  and  the  perpendi- 
cular height  from  the  commencement  of  this  point  to 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  we  found,  from  fome 
geometrical  obfervations  made  for  that  purpofe,  to  be 
about  880  toifes.  Thus  the  fummit  of  Cotopaxi  is 
elevated  3126  toifes  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  or 
l'omething  above  three  geographical  miles  j and  639 
toifes  higher  than  the  top  of  Pichincha.  Thefe  are 
mountains  I intend  to  fpeak  of ; and  the  height  of 
them  all,  confidering  the  greatnefs  of  it,  may  be  faid 
, to  be  nearly  equal. 

In  thefe  Cordilleras,  the  moll  fouthern  mountain  is 
that  of  Mecas,  more  properly  called  Sanguay,  though 
in  this  country  better  known  by  the  former,  lying  in 
the  jurifdiction  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  of  a prodigi- 
ous height,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  whole 
furface  covered  with  fnow.  From  its  fummit  iflues  a 
continual  fire,  attended  with  explofions,  which  are 
plainly  heard  at  Pintac,  a village  belonging  to  the 
jurildiiftion  of  Quito,  and  near  forty  leagues  diftant 
from  the  mountain  ; and>  when  the  wind  is  fair,  the 
noile  is  heard  even  at  Quito  itfelf.  The  country  ad- 
jacent to  this  volcano  is  totally  barren,  being  covered 
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with  cinders  ejected  by  it.  In  this  Pacamo,  the  "river 
Sangay  has  its  fource.  This  river  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
fmall,  but  after  its  jundlion  with  another  called  the 
Upano,  forms  the  Payra,  a large  river  which  dis- 
charges itfelf  into  the  Maranon.  * 

In  the  fame  eaftern  Cordillera,  about  fix  leagues  weft 
of  the  town  of  Riobamba,  is  a very  high  mountain, 
with  two  crefts,  and  both  of  them  covered  with  fnow ; 
that  on  the  north  is  called  Collanes,  and  that  on  the 
fouth  Altar  ; but  the  fpace  covered  with  fnow,  is  much 
lefs  than  that  of  Sangay  and  others  of  this  clafs,  its 
height  being  proportionally  lefs. 

North  of  the  fame  town,  and  about  feven  leagues 
diftant,  is  the  mountain  of  Tunguragua,  of  a conical 
figure,  and  equally  fteep  on  all  fides.  The  ground 
at  its  bafis  is  fomething  lower  than  that  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, efpecially  on  the  north  fide,  where  it  feems  to 
rife  from  the  fame  plain  on  which  the  villages  are  fitu- 
ated.  On  this  fide  in  a fmall  plain  betwixt  its  fkirts 
and  the  Cordillera,  has  been  built  the  village  of  Ban- 
nos,  fo  called  from  its  hot  medicinal  baths,  to  which 
there  is  a great  refort  from  all  parts  of  this  jurifdidi- 
on.  South  of  Cuenca,  and  not  far  from  another  vil- 
lage called  Bannos,  alfo  belonging  to  this  jurifdifti- 
on,  are  other  hot  waters  on  the  l'ummit  of  an  eminence, 
gufhing  out  through  feveral  apertures  of  four  or  five 
inches  diameter,  and  of  a heat  which  hardens  eggs 
fooner  than  water  boiling  over  the  fire.  Thefe  feveral 
ftreams  unite  and  form  a rivulet,  the  ftones  and  banks 
of  which  are  tinged  with  yellow,  and  the  water  is  of  a 
brackifh  tafte.  The  upper  part  of  this  fmall  eminence 
is  full  of  crevices,  through  which  iffues  continual 
fmoke  •,  a lufficient  indication  of  its  containing  great 
quantities  of  fulphureous  and  nitrous  fubftances. 

North  of  Riobamba,  inclining  fome  degrees  to 
the  weft,  is  the  mountain  of  Chimborazo,  by  the 
fide  of  which  lies  the  road  from  Quito  to  Guayaquil. 
At  firft  great  numbers  of  the  Spaniards  perifhed  in 
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palling  the  vaft  and  dangerous  deferts  on  its  declivi- 
ty •,  but  being  at  prefent  better  acquainted  with  them, 
and  inured  to  the  climate,  fuch  misfortunes  are  fel- 
dom  heard  of  •,  efpecially  as  very  few  take  this  road, 
unlefs  there  is  the  greateft  appearance  of  two  or  three 
days  of  calm  and  ferene  weather. 

North  of  this  mountain  ftands  that  of  Carguay- 
rafo,  which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of. 

North  of  Latacunga,  and  about  five  leagues 
diftant  from  it,  is  Cotopaxi,  which,  towards  the  north- 
weft  and  fouth,  extends  itfelf  beyond  all  the  others  ; 
and  which,  as  I have  before  obferved,  became  a vol- 
cano at  the  time  of  the  Spaniards  firft  arrival  in  this 
country.  In  1743,  a new  eruption  happened,  hav- 
ing been  fome  days  preceded  by  a continual  rum- 
bling in  its  bowels.  # An  aperture  was  made  in  its 
fummit,  and  three  about  the  fame  height  near  the 
middle  of  its  declivity,  at  that  time  buried  under 
prodigious  mafies.  of  fnow.  The  ignited  fubftances 
ejected  on  that  occafion,  mixed  with  a prodigious 
quantity  of  ice  and  fnow,  melting  amidft  the  flames, 
were  carried  down  with  fuch  aftonifliing  rapidity,  that 
in  an  inftant  the  plain  from  Callo  to  Latacunga  was 
overflowed  •,  and  befides  its  ravages  in  bearing  down 
houfes  of  the  Indians  and  other  poor  inhabitants, 
great  numbers  of  people  loft  their  lives.  The  river 
of  Latacunga  was  the  channel  of  this  terrible  flood, 
till  being  too  fmall  for  receiving  fuch  a- prodigious 
current,  it  overflowed  the  adjacent  country  like  a vaft 
lake  near  the  town,  and  carried  away  all  the  build- 
ings within  its  reach.  The  inhabitants  retired  to  a 
fpot  of  higher  ground  behind  their  town*  of  which 
thofe  parts  which  ftood  within  the  limits  of  the  cur- 
rent were  totally  deftroyed.  The  dread  of  ftill  greater 
devaftations  did  not  fubfide  in  three  days,  during 
which  the  volcano  ejetted  cinders,  while  formats  of 
melted  ice  and  fnow  poured  down  its  lides.  The  fire 
lafted  feveral  days,  and  was  accompanied  with  terri- 
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ble  roarings  of  the  wind  rufhing  through  the  vol- 
cano, and  greatly  exceeded  the  great  rumblings  be- 
fore heard  in  its  bowels.  At  laft  all  was  quiet,  nei- 
ther fire  nor  fmoke  were  feen,  nor  was  there  any  noife 
to  be  heard  till  the  following  year  1 744,  when,  in 
the  month  of  May,  the  flames  increaied,  and  forced 
their  paflage  through  feveral  other  parts  on  the  fides 
of  the  mountain ; fo  that  in  clear  nights,  the  flames 
being  reflected  by  the  tranfparent  ice,  formed  a very 
grand  and  beautiful  illumination.  On  the  30th  of 
November  it  ejeCted  fuch  prodigious  quantities  of 
fire  and  ignited  fubftances,  that  an  inundation  equal 
to  the  former  foon  enfued  •,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Latacunga  gave  themlelves  over  for  loft.  And  we 
ought  to  acknowledge  the  divine  protection  that 
it  did  not  rage  when  we  vifited  it,  having  occafion 
twice  to  continue  fome  time  on  its  declivity,  as  we 
have  already  ftiewn  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  fifth 
book. 

Five  leagues  to  the  weft  of  this  mountain  ftands 
that  of  Ulinifa,  whofe  fummit  is  alfo  bifid,  and 
conftantly  covered  with  fnow.  From  it  feveral  ri* 
vulets  derive  their  fource ; of  which  thofe  flowing 
from  the  northern  declivity,  continue  that  direction ; 
as  thofe  from  the  fouthern  fide  alfo  run  fouthward. 
The  latter  pay  their  tribute  to  the  northern  ocean, 
thro’  the  large  river  of  the  Amazons  ; while  the  for- 
mer difcharge  themfelves  into  the  South-Sea,  by  the 
river  of  Emeralds. 

North  of  Cotopaxi  is  another  fnowy  mountain 
called  Chinculagua,  fomething  lefs  than  the  former, 
tho’  even  that  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  others. 

The  mountain  of  Cayamburo,  which  is  one  of  the 
firft  magnitude,  lies  north,  fome  degrees  eafterly,  from 
Quito,  at  the  diftance  of  about  eleven  leagues  from 
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of  its  having  ever  been  a volcano.  Several  rivers 
iffue  from  it,  of  which  thofe  from  the  weft  and  north, 
run  either  into  the  river  of  Emeralds  or  that  of  Mi- 
ra, but  all  fall  into  the  South  fea  -,  while  thefe  from 
the  eaft  difcharge  themlelves  into  the  river  of  the  A- 
mazons. 

Besides  the  torrents  which  precipitate  themfelves 
from  the  fnowy  mountains,  others  have  their  fource 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  at  their 
conflux  form  very  large  and  noble  rivers,  which  either 
pay  the  tribute  to  the  north  or  fouth  feas,  as  we  fhall 
hereafter  obferve. 

All  the  fprings  ifluing  from  the  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cuenca,  on  the  weft  and  fouth 
fide  as  far  as  Talqui,  with  thofe  of  the  eaftern  Cor- 
dillera, and  northward  as  far  as  the  Parama  de  Bur- 
gay,  unite,  at  about  half  a league  eaftward  of  a cha- 
pel called  Jadan,  under  the  care  of  the  curate  of 
Paute,  where  forming  a river,  and  palling  near  that 
viljage,  from  which  it  has  its  name,  difcharges  it- 
felf  into  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  It  is  fo  deep  at 
Paute,  that,  though  wide,  it  is  not  any  where  ford- 
able. 

From  the  mountains  of  AflTuay,  that  of  Bueran 
and  the  adjacent  hills  on  the  fouth,  is  formed  a ve- 
ry confiderable  river,  over  which  are  feveral  bridges. 
It  is  called  Cannar,  from  that  being  the  only  town 
in  its  courfe,  which  it  continues  by  Yocon  to  the  bay 
of  Guyaquil. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  Paramo  of  Afuay  alfo 
give  rile  to  many  ftreams,  which,  uniting  with  others 
coming  from  Mount  Senegualap,  and  the  weftem 
fide  of  the  eaftern  Cordillera,  form  the  river  Alaufi, 
which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fame  bay. 

On  the  higheft  part  of  the  Paramo  de  Tioloma, 
and  near  the  fignal  one  ere&ed  on  this  mountain  for 
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forming  our  feries  of  triangles,  are  four  lakes,  the 
three  neareft  it  being  lefs  than  the  other,  which  is 
about  half  a league  in  length,  and  called  Coley ; and 
the  others,  which  are  not  greatly  inferior,  Pichabin- 
nac,  Pubillu,  and  Maftallan.  From  thefe  is  form- 
ed the  river  Cebadas,  which  runs  near  the  village  of 
that  name,  and  is  joined  by  another  arifing  from 
the  fprings  on  the  Paramo  of  Lalangufo,  and  the 
ftreams  from  the  Colta  lake.  After  which,  inclining 
a little  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft,  pafles  by  Pun- 
gafa  ; and  about  a league  from  the  village  of  Puni, 
is  joined  by  the  river  Bamba,  which  has  its  fource 
in  Parambo  of  Sifapongo.  Near  the  town  of  Cobi- 
gies  is  another,  which  flows  from  the  mountain  of 
Chimborazo,  and  which,  after  direfting  its  courfe 
northward,  till  it  is  in  an  eaft  and  weft'direftion  with 
the  mountain  of  Tunguragua,  it  winds  to  the  eaft,  and 
adds  its  water  to  thole  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons, 
At  the  town  of  Penipe,  it  is  fo  deep  and  rapid  as  on- 
ly to  be  crofted  over  a bridge  made  of  bejucos.  Al- 
io before  it  reaches  the  town  of  los  Bannos,  it  is  in- 
creafed  by  the  rivers  Latacunga  and  Bato,  together 
with  all  the  ftreams  from  both  the  Cordilleras,  thofe 
from  the  fouthern  fummit  of  Elenifa,  and  the  fou- 
thern  fide  of  Ruminavi  and  Cotopaxi. 

The  ftreams  flowing  from  the  north  fummit  of 
Elenifa,  I have  already  mentioned  to  run  northward ; 
and  with  thefe  all  from  the  fame  Cordillera  unite, 
together  with  thofe  ilfuing  from  the  north  and  weft 
ftdes  of  the  mountain  Ruminavi,  thofe  of  Pafuchua, 
and  from  this  junction  rifes  the  river  Amaguanna. 
The  two  laft  mountains  ftand  north  and  fouth  from 
each  other,  in  an  intermediate  fpace  of  the  Cordille- 
ras. From  the  north  fide  of  Cotopaxi  the  Paramo  of 
Chinchulagua,  which  is  alfo  covered  with  fnow,  and 
the  Cordillera  de  Guamani,  other  ftreams  have  their 
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rife,  and  from  their  conflux  is  formed  the  river  Ichu- 
bamba,  which  running  northward  joins  the  Amagu- 
anna,  a little  to  the  north  of  Cono-Coto.  After- 
wards it  receives  the  rivulets  iflfuing  from  the  eaftern 
Cordillera,  and  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Guaylla- 
bamba.  The  waters,  which  have  their  fource  in 
the  weftern  part  of  Cayamburo,  and  the  fouthern  part.^ 
of  Moxanda,  form  another  river  called  Pifque,  which 
firft  runs  towards  the  weft,  and  joining  the  Guaylla- 
bamba,  takes  the  name  of  Alchipichi,  which,  a little 
to  the  north  of  St.  Antonio,  in  the  jurifdidtion  of 
Quitq,  is  fo  broad  and  rapid,  that  there  is  no  paf- 
fing  it  but  in  a tarabita,  which  we  fhall  prefently  de- 
fcribe.  From  hence  it  continues  its  courfe  north- 
wards, and  at  laft  falls  into  the  river  of  Emeralds. 

The  mountain  of  Majanda  ftands  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  Cordilleras ; and  though  it  has  only 
one  fide  as  it  were,  it  is  divided  into  two  fummits, 
one  eaftward  and  the  other  weftward  ; and  from  both 
thefe  runs  a fmall  Cordillera,  which,  afterwards  join- 
ing, inclofe  this  valley. 

From  the  fide  of  this  mountain  ifiue  two  large 
torrents,  which  meet  in  the  lake  of  St.  Pablo  ; from 
whence  flows  a river,  which  being  joined  by  others 
from  the  fprings  of  the  weftern  Cordillera,  form  one 
ftream,  and  after  being  increafed  by  another  brook 
from  the  heights  of  Oezillo,  give  rife  to  the  river 
which  walhes  the  town  of  St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra  ; after 
which  it  takes  the  name  of  Mira,  and  difcharges  it- 
felf  into  the  South  fea,  a little  to  the  north  of  the  river 
of  Emeralds. 

When  the  rivers  are  too  deep  to  be  forded,  bridges 
are  made  at  the  moft  frequented  places.  Of  thefe 
there  are  two  kinds  befides  thofe  of  ftone,  which  are 
very  few : the  former  of  wood,  which  are  the  moft 
common  j and  the  latter  of  bejucos.  With  regard 
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to  the  firft,  they  chufe  a place  where  the  river  is  very 
narrow,  and  has  on  each  fide  high  rocks.  They  con- 
lift  of  only  four  long  beams  laid  clofe  together  over 
the  precipice,  and  form  a path  about  a yard  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  being  juft  fufficient  fora  man  to  paft 
over  on  horfeback  •,  and  cuftom  has  rendered  thefe 
bridges  fo  natural  to  them,  that  they  pafs  them  with- 
out any  apprehenfion.  The  fecond,  or  thofe  formed 
of  bejucos,  are  only  ufed  where  the  breadth  of  the 
river  will  not  admit  of  any  beams  to  be  laid  acrols. 
In  the  conftrudion  of  thefe,  feveral  bejucos  are  twilled 
together,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  large  cable  of  the 
length  required.  Six  of  thefe  are  carried  from  one 
fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  two  of  which  are  eonfi- 
derably  higher  than  the  other  four.  On  the  latter 
are  laid  flicks  in  a tranfverfe  direftion,  and,  over  thefe, 
branches  of  trees,  as  a flooring  •,  the  former  are  faft- 
ened  to  the  four  which  form  the  bridge,  and  by  that 
means  ferve  as  rails  for  the  fecurity  of  the  pafienger, 
who  would  otherwife  be  in  no  fmall  danger  from  the 
continual  ofcillation.  The  bejuco  bridges  in  this 
country  are  only  for  men,  the  mules  fwirri  over  the 
rivers ; in  order  to  which,  when  their  loading  is  taken 
off,  they  are  drove  into  the  water  near  half  a league 
above  the  bridge,  that  they  may  reach  the  oppofite 
Ihore  near  it,  the  rapidity  of  the  llream  carrying  them 
lb  great  a diftance.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians 
carry  over  the  loading  on  their  Ihoulders.  On  fome 
rivers  of  Peru  there  are  bejuco  bridges  fo  large,  that 
droves  of  loaded  mules  pals  over  them  ; particularly 
the  river  Apurimac,  which  is  the  thoroughfare  of 
all  the  commerce  carried  on  between  Lima,  Cufco,  La 
Plata,  and  other  parts  to  the  fouthward. 

Some  rivers,  inftead  of  a bajuco  bridge,  are  palled 
by  means  of  a tarabita  ; as  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
that  of  Alchipichi.  This  machine  ferves  not  only  to 
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carry  over  perfons  and  loads,  but  alfo  the  beafts  them- 
felves,  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  and  the  monftrous 
ftones  continually  rolling  along  it,  rendering  it  im- 
practicable for  them  to  fwim  over. 

The  tarabita  is  only  a fmgle  rope  made  of  bejuco, 
or  thongs  of  an  ox’s  hide,  and  confifting  of  feveral 
ftrands,  and  about  fix  or  eight  inches  in  thicknefs. 
This  rope  is  extended  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to 
the  other,  and  fattened  on  each  bank  to  ftrong  polls. 
On  one  fide  is  a kind  of  wheel,  or  winch,  to  ftreighten 
or  flacken  the  tarabita  to  the  degree  required.  From 
the  tarabita  hangs  a kind  of  leathern  hammock  capa- 
ble of  holding  a man  •,  and  is  fufpended  by  a clue  at 
each  end.  A rope  is  alfo  fattened  to  each  clue,  and 
extended  to  each  fide  of  the  river,  for  drawing  the 
hammock  to  the  fide  intended ; and  a pufh  at  its  firft 
fetting  off  fends  it  quickly  to  the  other  fide. 

For  carrying  over  the  mules  two  tarabitas  are  ne- 
cefiary,  one  for  each  fide  of  the  river,  and  the  ropes 
are  much  thicker  and  flacker.  On  this  rope  is  only 
one  clue,  which  is  of  wood,  and  by  which  the  beaft 
is  fufpended,  being  fecured  with  girts  round  the 
belly,  neck  and  legs.  When  this  is  performed,  the 
creature  is  Ihoved  off,  and  immediately  landed  on  the 
oppofite  fide.  Such  as  are  accuftomed  to  be  carried 
over  in  this  manner,  never  make  the  leaft  motion, 
and  even  come  of  themfelves  to  have  the  girts  fatten- 
ed round  them ; but  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they 
are  firft  brought  to  fuffer  the  girts  to  be  put  round 
their  bodies,  and  when  they  find  themfelves  fufpend- 
ed, kick  and  fling  during  their  ffiort  pafiage  in  a molt 
terrible  manner.  The  river  of  Alchipichi  may  well 
excite  terror  in  a young  traveller,  being  between  thir- 
ty and  forty  fathoms  from  Ihore  to  Ihore ; and  his 
perpendicular  height  above  the  furface  of  the  water, 
twenty-five  fathoms.  The  reader  will  find  a draught 
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of  thefe  bridges,  and  the  manner  of  conveying  over 
the  mules,  on  Plate  IV. 

The  roads  of  this  country  are  fuitable  to  the 
bridges  ; for  tho’  there  are  large  plains  between  Quito 
and  the  river  Bamba,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  road 
between  the  river  Bamba  and  Alaufi,  and  even  to  the 
north  of  that  city,  lies  along  the  mountains,  yet  thefe 
are  interrupted  by  fruitful  breaches,  the  acclivities  and 
deciivites  of  which  are  not  only  of  a great  length 
and  very  troublefome,  but  alfo  dangerous.  In  fome 
places  there  is  a necellity  for  travelling  along  tradfs  on 
the  declivities  of  mountains,  which  are  fometimes 
fo  narrow  as  hardly  to  allow  room  for  the  feet  of  the 
beaft  ; part  of  its  body,  and  that  of  the  rider  being 
perpendicular  over  a torrent  fifty  or  fixty  fathoms, 
beneath  the  road.  So  that  certainly  nothing  but  ab~ 
folute  neceflity,  there  being  no  other  road,  and  long 
puftom,  can  get  the  better  of  that  horror  which  muft 
affedt  the  peri'on  at  the  fight  of  fuch  imminent  dan- 
ger ; and  there  are  are  too  many  inftances  of  travel- 
lers lofing  their  lives,  or  at  leaft  their  effedts,  their 
whole  dependance  being  on  the  fure  foot  of  the 
mule.  7 his  danger  is  indeed  in  fome  meafure  com- 
penfated  by  the  lecurity  of  the  roads } fo  that  we 
fee  here  what  none  of  the  civilized  nations  can  boaft 
of,  namely,  Angle  perfons  travelling,  unarmed,  with 
a great  charge  of  gold  and  filver,  but  equally  fafe  as 
if  ftrongly  guarded,  If  the  traveller  happens  to  be 
fatigued  in  a delert,  he  lays  him  down,  and  fleeps 
without  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  danger.  Or  if  he 
takes  up  his  lodgings  in  a tambo,  or  inn,  he  fleeps 
with  the  lame  fecurity,  though  the  doors  are  al- 
ways open  : nor  is  he  ever  molefted  on  the  road.  This 
is  a convenience  fo  favourable  to  commerce  and  in- 
tercouifc,  that  it  were  greatly  to  be  wilhed  the  fame 
fecurity  could  be  eftablilhed  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
tvorld. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Continuation  of  the  account  of  the  Paramos,  or 
deferts ; with  an  account  of  the  beafls,  birds , and 
other  particulars  of  this  provhice. 

TO  conclude  my  obfervations  on  the  Paramos, 
which  it  was  necefiary  to  interrupt,  in  order  to 
give  a Ihort  account  of  the  rivers,  bridges  and  roads, 
I fhall  obferve,  that  thefe  parts  not  being  of  a height 
fuflicient  to  expofe  them  to  an  eternal  froft,  they 
are  covered  with  a kind  of  rufh  refembling  the  genifta 
Hifpanica,  but  much  more  loft  and  flexible.  It  is 
about  half  or  three  quarters  of  a yard  in  height,  and, 
when  of  its  full  magnitude,  its  colour  is  like  that  of 
dried  genifta  Hifpanica.  But  where  the  fnow  remains 
fome  time  on  the  ground  without  melting,  none  of 
theie  plants  growing  in  habicable  climates  are  found. 
There  are,  indeed,  others,  though  few,  and  even 
thefe  never  exceed  a certain  height.  Above  this 
trail,  nothing  is  feen  but  Hones  and  fand  all  the  way 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  ice. 

In  thefe  parts,  where  the  above  rulh  is  the  principal 
produil,  the  foil  is  as  little  adapted  to  cultivation, 
but  produces  a tree  which  the  inhabitants  call  qui- 
nual,  the  nature  of  which  very  well  fuits  the  rough- 
nefs  of  the  climate.  It  is  of  middling  height,  tuft- 
ed, and  the  timber  ftrong  ; its  leaf  of  a long,  oval 
form,  thick,  and  of  a deep  green  colour.  Tho*  it 
bears  the  fame  name  as  the  grain  called  quinua,  of 
which  we  have  fpoken  elfewhere,  and  which  grows  in 
great  plenty,  the  latter  is  not  however  the  production  of 
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this  tree  •,  nor  has  the  plant  on  which  it  grows,  any 
thing  in  common  with  it. 

The  climate  proper  for  quinual  is  alfo  adapted  to 
the  produce  of  a little  plant,  which  the  Indians  call 
palo  de  luz.  It  is  commonly  about  the  height  of 
two  feet,  confiding  of  feveral  ftalks  which  grow  out 
of  the  ground  and  proceed  from  the  fame  root. 
Thel'e  Items  are  {trait,  and  fmooth  up  to  the  top, 
from  which  grow  little  branches  with  very  fmall  ^ 
leaves.  All  of  thefe  nearly  rife  to  the  fame  height, 
except  the  outer  ones,  which  are  of  a lefs  fize  : It 
is  cut  clofe  to  the  ground,  where  it  is  about  three 
lines  in  diameter  ; and  being  kindled  whilft  green, 
gives  a light  equal  to  that  of  a torch,  and,  with 
care  taken  to  inuff  it,  lads  till  die  whole  plant  is 
burnt. 

In  the  fame  places  grows  alfo  the  achupalla,  con- 
fiding of  feveral  dalks  fomething  reiembling  thofe 
of  the  fabila  ; and  as  the  new  Ihoot  up,  the  mod 
outward  grow  old  and  dry,  and  form  a kind  of 
trunk,  with  a great  number  of  horizontal  leaves 
hollow  in  the  middle;  and  this,  when  not  very 
large,  is  eatable  like  that  of  the  palmitos. 

Towards  the  extremity  of  the  part  where  the  rulh 
grows,  and  the  cold  begins  to  increafe,  is  found  the 
vegetable  called  puchugchu,  with  round  leaves  grow- 
ing together  fo  as  to  reprefent  a very  fmooth  bulb, 
having  nothing  in  them  but  the  roots  : and  as  thefe 
increafe,  the  outward  cafe  of  leaves  dilates  into  the 
form  of  a round  loaf,  ulually  a foot  or  two  in 
height,  and  the  fame  in  diameter : on  this  account 
they  are  alfo  called  loaves  or  onions.  When  in  their 
vigour,  they  are  of  fo  hardy  a nature,  that  a damp 
with  a man’s  foot,  or  the  tread  of  a mule,  makes  no 
imprelhon  on  them  ; but  when  once  fully  ripe,  they 
are  eafily  broken.  In  the  middle  date,  betwixt  the 
full  drength  of  their  refidance,  and  the  decay  of  their 
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roots  by  age,  they  have  an  elaftic  quality,  yielding  with 
a tremulous  motion  to  the  prefiure  of  the  foot,  and 
on  its  being  taken  off  recover  their  form. 

In  the  places  where  the  puchugchu  thrives  be  ft, 
alfo  grows  the  canchalagua,  the  virtues  of  which  are 
well  known  in  Europe.  The  form  of  this  is  like  a 
very  thin  rulh  or  ftraw,  bears  no  leaves,  but  has  a 
few  fmall  feeds  at  its  extremity.  It  is  medicinal,  and 
particularly  ufeful  as  a febrifuge ; its  tafte  is  bitter, 
which  it  eafily  communicates  either  by  infufion  or  de- 
coction. In  this  country  it  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a fweet- 
ner  of  the  blood,  though  thought  to  be  of  a hot  qua- 
lity. It  grows  in  great  quantities,  and  is  found  both 
among  the  puchugchus,  and  in  other  parts  on  the 
heath  where  the  cold  is  lefs  intenfe. 

Another  plant,  not  lels  valuable  for  its  virtues, 
and  growing  chiefly  in  thofe  dreadful  deferts  where, 
either  from  the  feverity  of  the  cold  or  perpetual 
fnows,  or  from  the  badnefs  of  the  foil,  nothing  elle 
is  produced,  is  found  the  fo  celebrated  calaguala  : Its 
height  is  about  fix  or  eight  inches,  and  naturally 
fpreads  itfelf  in  thin  Items  along  the  fand,  or  climbs 
up  the  rocks.  Thefe  branches  in  their  form  refem- 
ble  the  fibril  of  the  roots  of  the  other  plants,  being 
not  above  two  or  three  lines  in  their  greateft  thicknefs, 
round  and  full  of  little  knots,  where  they  bend  round 
like  the  tendrils  of  a vine.  They  have  a thin  pellicle 
of  a loofe  texture,  which  of  itfelf  detaches  when 
the  plant  dries.  The  moll  Angular  virtue  of  this 
plant  is  for  all  kind  of  apofthumes,  internal  or  ex-  ' 
ternal,  which  it  difcufies  and  heals  in  a very  little 
time.  The  manner  of  adminiftring  it  is  by  decoction, 
of  which  a very  little  ferves  •,  or  af  ter  bruifing  it,  to 
infufe  it  in  wine,  and  take  it  falling  for  three  or  four 
days  and  no  longer,  its  good  effects  in  that  time  be- 
ing ufually  confpicuous  ; and  being  extremely  hot,  it 
might  prove  pernicious  if  taken  in  greater  quantity 
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than  abfolutely  neceffary ; for  which  reafon  only  three  . 
or  four  pieces,  each  about  an  inch  and  a half  in* 
length,  are  ufed  for  the  infufion,  and  with  fuch  fort 
of  wine  as  will  bell  correct  its  bitternefs.  Tho’  this 
excellent  herb  grows  in  moft  of  thofe  frozen  deferts, 
yet  the  beft  is  that  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Peru. 
The  leaves  are  very  fmall,  and  the  few  it  bears 
grow  contiguous  to  the  Item. 

The  paramos  or  barren  heaths  likewife  yield  the 
contrayerva,  which  makes  a part  of  the  materia  me- 
dica  in  Europe,  and  is  confidered  as  an  excellent  alexi- 
pharmic.  This  is  alio  a creeping  plant,  with  a leaf 
of  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  little 
more  than  one  in  breadth,  thick,  and  the  back  part 
of  it  exceeding  loft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a deep  green. 
The  other  fide  is  alfo  fmooth,  but  of  a light  green. 
On  its  Item  grows  a large  bloflom,  confilting  of  many 
flowers  inclining  to  a violet  colour  : but  neither  thele, 
nor  the  other  flowers  which  grow  in  great  abundance 
in  thefe  countries,  according  to  its  leveral  climates,  are 
much  efteemed  ; lb  that  when  wanted,  the  readieft 
way  is  to  fend  and  have  them  cut  from  the  plant. 

Though  the  feverity  of  the  air  on  the  deferts  is 
fuch,  that  all  animals  cannot  live  there,  yet  they  af- 
ford many  beafts  of  venery,  which  feed  on  the  llraw 
or  rulh  peculiar  to  thofe  parts ; and  lome  of  thefe 
creatures  are  met  with  on  the  higheft  mountains, 
where  the  cold  is  intolerable  to  the  human  fpecies. 
Among  the  rulhes  are  bred  great  numbers  of  rabbits, 
and  fome  foxes,  both  which,  in  their  appearance  and 
qualities,  relemble  thofe  of  Carthagena  and  other 
parts  of  the  Indies. 

The  only  birds  known  in  thofe  rigorous  places  are 
partridges,  condors,  and  zumbadores  or  hummers. 
The  partridges  are  fomething  different  from  thofe  of 
Europe,  and  nearly  refemble  the  quail ; but  they  arc 
very  fcarce. 
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The  condor  is  the  largeft  bird  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
world ; its  colour  and  appearance  refemble  thofe  of 
the  galinazos,  and  fometimes  it  foars  from  the  higheft 
mountains  fo  as  to  be  almoft  out  of  fight : and  by  its 
being  feldom  feen  in  low  places,  a fubtile  air  feems  belt 
to  agree  with  it ; tho’  lome,  which  have  been  tamed 
when  young,  live  in  the  villages  and  plantations. 
Like  the  galinazos,  they  are  extremely  carnivorous, 
and  are  known  frequently  to  leize  and  fly  away  with  , 
lambs  that  feed  on  the  heaths  : of  this  I myfelf  hap- 
pened to  fee  an  inftance,  in  my  way  down  from  the 
fignal  of  Lalangufo  toward  the  plantation  of  Pul, 
lying  near  the  bottom  of  thofe  mountains  for  ob- 
ferving  on  a hill  adjoining  to  that  where  I was,  a flock 
of  flieep  in  great  confufion,  I faw  one  of  thefe  con- 
dors flying  upwards  from  it  with  a lamb  betwixt  its 
claws  ; and,  when  at  fome  height,  dropp’d  it,  then  fol- 
lowing it,  took  it  up,  and  let  it  fall  a fecond  time, 
when  it  winged  its  way  out  of  fight  for  fear  of  the 
Indians,  who,  at  the  cries  of  the  boys  and  barkings 
of  the  dogs,  were  running  towards  the  place. 

In  fome  deferts  this  bird  is  more  common,  and  as 
it  preys  on  the  flocks,  the  Indians  are  not  wanting  in 
their  endeavours  to  catch  them.  One  of  the  ways  is 
to  kill  a cow,  or  fome  other  bead,  when  of  no  further 
ufe,  and  rub  the  flefh  with  the  juice  of  fome  po- 
tent herbs,  which  they  afterwards  carry  away  : for 
otherwife  the  bird,  fenfible  of  them  by  natural  in- 
ftindf,  would  not  touch  the  flelh  •,  and  further,  to 
take  off  the  fmell,  they  bury  the  flefh  till  it  becomes 
putrid,  and  then  expofe  it ; and  the  condors,  allured  by 
the  fmell  of  the  carcafe,  haften  and  feed  on  it  gree- 
dily, till  the  herbs  operate,  and  render  them  quite 
fenfelefs  and  incapable  of  motion  : then  the  Indians 
feize  the  opportunity  and  deftroy  them.  They  like- 
wile  catch  them  with  fprings  laid  near  fome  flefh  : but 
fuch  is  the  force  of  this  bird,  that  with  a ftroke  of 
its  wing  it  fometimes  knocks  down  the  man  who  ap- 
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proaches  it.  Their  wing  alfo  ferves  them  as  a fhield, 
by  which  they  ward  oft'  blows  without  receiving  any 
hurt. 

The  zumbador,  or  hummer,  is  a night  bird,  pe- 
culiar to  the  mountainous  dci'erts  ; and  they  are  lel- 
dom  feen,  though  frequently  heard,  both  by  their  Ting- 
ing and  a ftrange  humming  made  in  the  air  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  flight,  and  which  may  be  heard  at  the 
diftancc  of  fifty  toil'es  ; and  when  near  is  louder  than 
that  of  a rocket.  Their  finging  may  indeed  be  called  a 
kind  of  cry,  refembling  that  of  night-birds.  In  moon- 
light nights,  when  they  more  frequentlymake  their  ap- 
pearance, we  have  often  watched  to  fee  their  fize  and  the 
celerity  of  their  motion  ; and  tho’  they  palled  very  near 
us,  we  never  were  able  to  form  any  idea  of  their  magni- 
tude ; all  that  we  could  fee  was  a white  line  which  they 
formed  in  their  flight  thro’  the  air;  and  this  was  plainly 
perceivable,  when  at  no  great  diftance. 

This  being  a very  particular  bird,  in  order  to  gra- 
tify our  curiolity,  we  promiled  the  Indians  a reward 
if  they  would  procure  us  one  ; but  all  they  could  do 
was  to  get  a young  one,  fcarce  fledged,  tho’  it  was 
then  of  the  fize  of  a partridge,  and  all  over  fpeckled 
with  dark  and  light  brown  ; the  bill  was  proportionate 
and  ftrait ; the  aperture  of  the  noftrils  much  larger  than 
ufual,  the  tail  fmall,  and  the  wings  of  a proper  fize 
for  the  body.  According  to  our  Indians,  it  is  with 
the  noftrils  that  it  makes  luch  a loud  humming.  This 
may,  in  fome  meafure,  contribute  to  it ; but  the 
effect  feems  much  too  great  for  fuch  an  inftrument ; 
efpecially  as  at  the  time  of  the  humming  it  alfo  ufes 
its  voice. 

Among  the  valleys  and  plains  formed  by  thefe 
mountains,  are  many  marlhy  places,  occafioned  by  the 
great  variety  of  fmall  ftreams  of  water ; and  in  thefe 
breed  great  numbers  of  a bird  called  canclon,  a name 
perfectly  expreflive  of  its  manner  of  finging.  It  very 
much  refembles  the  bandurria,  tho’  the  fpecics  be 

different ; 
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different  : it  exceeds  the  bignefs  of  a large  goofe,  has 
a long  thick  neck,  and  a head  fomething  refembling 
that  bird.  The  bill  is  ftrait  and  thick,  and  its  legs 
and  feet  thick  and  ftrong.  The  outward  feathers  of 
the  wing  are  of  a dark  brown,  thofe  of  the  infide  of 
a pure  white ; but  the  other  parts  of  the  body  fpotted. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  wings  they  have  two  fpurs  pro- 
jecting to  the  length  of  an  inch  and  an  half  as  their 
defence.  The  male  and  female  are  infeparable  whe- 
ther flying,  or  on  the  ground,  where  they  moftly 
keep  themfelves,  never  taking  flight  except  crofs  a 
valley,  or  when  purfued.  The  flefh  eats  very  well 
after  being  kept  three  or  four  days  to  leffen  its  natu- 
ral toughnefs.  Thefe  birds  are  alfo  found  in  places 
lefs  cold  than  the  mountainous  deferts  •,  but  here, 
indeed,  they  are  fomething  different,  having  on  the 
forehead  a kind  of  cartilaginous  horn  •,  but  both  thefe 
and  the  other  fpecies  have  a creft  on  their  head. 

The  gardens  of  all  kinds  in  the  villages  are  much 
frequented  by  a bird  very  remarkable  both  for  its 
fmallnefs  and  the  vivid  colours  of  its  feathers.  It  is 
generally  called  picaflores,  or  flower-peckers,  from 
its  hovering  over  them  and  fucking  their  juices, 
without  lacerating  or  lb  much  as  difordering  them. 
Its  proper  name  is  quinde,  tho’  it  is  alio  known  by 
thefe  of  rabilargo  and  lifongero,  and  in  England  by 
that  of  humming  bird.  Its  whole  body  with  its 
plumage  does  not  exceed  the  bignefs  of  a middle-fized 
nutmeg  , the  tail  is  ufually  near  three  times  the  length 
of  the  whole  body,  yet  has  but  few  feathers  ; its  neck  is 
fhort  •,  the  head  proportioned,  with  a very  brifk  eye ; 
the  bill  long  and  flender,  white  at  the  beginning  and 
black  at  the  end  : the  wings  are  alfo  long  and  nar- 
row. Moll  of  the  body  is  green,  fpotted  with  yel- 
low and  blue.  Some  are  higher  coloured  than  others ; 
and  all  are  variegated  with  fireaks  as  it  were  of  gold. 
Of  this  bird  alfo  there  are  various  fpecies,  diftinguifli- 
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ed  by  their  fize  and  colours.  This  is  thought  to  be  the 
fmalleft  of  all  known  birds  ; the  female  lays  but  two 
eggs  at  a time,  and  thole  no  bigger  than  peafe.  They 
build  in  trees,  and  the  coarfed  materials  of  their  nefts 
are  the  fined  draws  they  can  pick  up. 

In  the  parts  of  this  country  which  are  neither 
taken  up  by  mountains  or  foreds,  only  tame  animals 
are  met  with  ; whence  it  is  probable,  that  formerly  its 
native  fpecies  were  but  very  few  ; mod  of  thefe  having 
been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  except  the  llama, 
to  which  the  Indians  added  the  name  of  runa,  to  de- 
note an  Indian  (heep,  that  bead  being  now  underdood 
by  the  runa-llama  ■,  tho’  properly  llama  is  a general 
name  importing  bead,  in  oppofition  to  the  human 
fpecies.  This  animal  in  feveral  particulars  refembles 
the  camel,  as  in  the  fhape  of  its  neck,  head,  and 
lome  other  parts  j but  has  no  bunch,  and  is  much 
Imaller  ; cloven  footed,  and  different  in  colour : for 
though  mod  of  them  are  brown,  fome  are  white, 
others  black,  and  others  of  different  colours : Its 

pace  refembles  that  of  a camel,  and  its  height  equal  to 
that  of  an  afs  betwixt  a year  and  two  old.  The  In- 
dians ufe  them  as  beads  of  carriage  ; and  they  an- 
fwer  very  well  for  any  load  under  a hundred  weight. 
They  chiedy  abound  in  the  jurifdiction  of  Riobamba, 
there  being  fcarce  an  Indian  who  has  not  one  for  car- 
rying on  his  little  traffic  from  one  village  to  another. 
Anciently  the  Indians  ufed  to  eat  the  flelh  of  them, 
and  dill  continue  to  make  that  ule  of  thofe  which  are 
pad  labour.  They  fay  there  is  no  difference  betwixt 
it  and  mutton,  except  that  the  former  is  fomething 
fweeter  : it  is  a very  docile  creature,  and  eafily  kept. 
Its  whole  defence  is  to  ejeft  from  its  nodrils  fome 
vifcofities,  which  are  faid  to  give  the  itch  to  any  on 
which  they  fall ; fo  that  the  Indians,  who  firmly  be- 
lieve this,  are  very  cautious  of  provoking  the  llama. 
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In  the  louthern  provinces  of  Peru,  namely,  in 
Cufco,  La  Paz,  La  Plata,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  are 
two  other  animals,  not  very  different  from  the  llama : 
thefe  are  the  vicuna  and  the  guanaco  : the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  being,  that  the  vicuna  is  fomething 
fmaller,  its  wool  fhorter  and  finer,  and  brown  all 
over  the  body,  except  the  belly  which  is  whitilh. 
The  guanaco  on  the  contrary  is  much  larger,  its  wool 
long  and  harlh  ; but  the  lhape  of  both  is  pretty  near 
alike.  Thefe  laft  are  of  great  fervice  in  the  mines, 
carrying  metals  in  fuch  rugged  roads  as  would  be  im- 
practicable to  any  other  bealt. 

In  the  houfes  is  bred  a creature  called  chucha;  but 
in  the  other  fouthern  provinces  it  is  known  by  the  In- 
dian name  of  muca-muca ; it  refembles  a rat,  but 
conliderably  bigger,  with  a long  fnout  not  unlike  that 
of  a hog  ; the  teet  and  tail  are  exaftly  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  a rat : but  the  hair  is  longer  and  black.  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  belly,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fto- 
mach  to  the  natural  orifice  of  the  fex,  runs  a fort  of 
bag  formed  of  two  membranous  fkins,which  being  ori- 
ginated from  the  lower  ribs,  and  joining  in  the  middle, 
follow  the  conformation  of  the  belly  which  they  in- 
dole : in  the  middle  of  it  is  an  aperture  extending 
^bout  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  which  the  creature 
opens  and  lhuts  at  pleafure  by  means  of  mufcles, 
doubtlefs  formed  by  nature  for  this  purpofe.  After 
bringing  forth  her  young,  fhe  depofits  them  in  this 
bag,  and  carries  them  as  a fecond  pregnancy  till  they 
are  fit  for  weaning  ; fhe  then  relaxes  the  mufcles,  and 
the  young  come  out  as  a fecond  brood.  Monfieur 
de  Jufieu  and  Mr.  Seniergues,  when  at  Quito,  made 
an  experiment,  at  which  Don  George  Juan  and  I 
were  both  prefent.  T he  dam  had  been  dead  three 
days,  and  began  to  fmell  very  difagreeably  ; the  ori- 
fice of  the  bag  remained  (till  fhut,  but  the  young 
ones  we  found  full  of  life  within,  each  with  a teat  in  its 
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mouth  ; from  which,  at  the  time  we  took  them  off, 
fome  fmall  drops  of  milk  came  out.  The  male  I 
never  faw  ; but  was  told  that  it  was  of  the  fame  big- 
nefs  and  lhape  as  the  female,  except  the  bag ; the 
tefticles  of  this  creature  are  of  an  enormous  difpro- 
portion,  being  of  the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg.  It  is  a 
very  fierce  enemy  of  all  tame  birds,  and  does  a great 
deal  of  damage  in  the  maize  fields.  The  Indians  eat 
the  flefh,  and  fay  it  is  not  at  all  difagreeable  : but  few 
Europeans  will  have  any  great  veneration  for  their 
tafte  or  cookery. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Phenomena  obferved  in  the  mountainous  Deferts 
and  other  parts  of  this  Province  ; hunting 
Matches , and  the  Dexterity  of  the  American 
Horfes. 

TO  the  beforementioned  particulars  of  the 
mountainous  deferts,  I {hall  fubjoin  the  phe- 
nomena feen  there,  as  fubje£ls  equally  meriting  the 
curiofity  of  a rational  reader.  At  firft  we  were 
greatly  furprized  with  two  on  account  of  their  no- 
* velty  i but  frequent  obfervations  rendred  them  fami- 
liar. One  we  faw  in  Pambamarca,  on  our  firft  a f- 
cent  thither ; it  was  a triple  circular  iris  formed  in 
this  manner.  At  break  of  day  the  whole  mountain 
was  encompafled  with  very  thick  clouds,  which  the 
rifing  of  the  fun  difperfed  fo  far  as  to  leave  only 
fome  vapours  of  a tenuity  not  cognizable  by  the 
fight : on  the  oppofite  fide  to  that  where  the  fun 
rofe,  and  about  ten  toifes  diftant  from  the  place 
where  we  were  (landing,  we  faw,  as  in  a looking- 
glafs,  the  image  of  each  of  usv  the  head  being  as 
it  were  the  centre  of  three  concentrick  iris’s  : the 
laft  or  moft  external  colours  of  one  touched  the  firft 
of  the  following.  And  at  fome  diftance  from  them 
all,  was  a fourth  arch  entirely  white.  Thefe  were 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  and  as  the  perfon 
moved,  the  phenomenon  moved  alfo  in  the  fame 
difpofition  and  order.  But  what  was  moft  remarka- 
ble, tho’  we  were  fix  or  feven  together,  every  one 
faw  the  phenomenon  with  regard  to  himfelf,  and 
not  that  relating  to  Others.  The  diameter  of  the 
arches  gradually  altered  with  the  afcent  of  the  fun 
above  the  horizon  ; and  the  phenomenon  itfelf,  af- 
' ter  continuing  a long  time,  infenfibly  vanifhed.  In 
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the  beginning  the  diameter  of  the  inward  iris  taken 
from  its  laft  colour,  was  about  5 degr.  and  a half  ■, 
and  that  of  the  white  arch  which  circumfcribed  the 
•others  not  lefs  than  67  degr.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  phenomenon,  the  arches  feemed  of  an  oval  or 
elliptical  figure,  like  the  dilk  of  the  fun  ; and  after- 
wards became  perfe&ly  circular.  Each  of  the  leaft 
was  of  a red  colour,  bordered  with  an  orange,  and  the 
laft  followed  by  a bright  yellow,  which  degenerated 
into  a ftraw-colour  ; and  this,  turned  to  a green.  But 
in  all,  the  external  colour  remained  red. 

We  alfo  on  the  mountain#  had  frequently  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  arches  formed  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  particularly  one  on  the  4th  of  April  1738, 
about  eight  at  night  on  the  plain  ofTurubamba.  But 
the  moft  lingular  was  one  feen  by  Don  George  Juan, 
on  the  mountain  of  Quinoa-loma,  on  the  22d  of 
May  1739,  at  eight  at  night.  Thefe  arches  were 
entirely  white,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  co- 
lour ; and  formed  along  the  flope  or  fide  of  a moun- 
tain. That  which  Don  George  Juan  faw,  confided 
of  three  arches,  touching  in  the  fame  point : the  di- 
ameter of  the  inner  arch  was  fixty  degrees  ; and  the 
breadth  of  the  white  mark  or  delineation  took  up  a 
fpace  of  5 degr.  the  two  others  were  in  every  refpe<5t 
of  the  fame  dimenfions. 

The  atmofphere  and  the’ exhalations  from  the  foil 
feem  more  adapted  than  in  any  other  place  for  kind- 
ling the  vapours  ; meteors  being  here  more  frequent 
and  often  very  large  laft  longer  and  are  nearer  the 
earth,  than  the  like  phenomena  feen  in  other  parts. 
One  of  thefe  inflammations  of  a very  extraordinary 
largenefs,  was  feen  at  Quito  whilft  we  were  there.  I 
cannot  exa<5Uy  determine  the  date  of  its  appearance, 
the  paper  on  which  I had  wrote  an  account  of  it 
being  loft,  when  I was  taken  by  the  Englilh  : but 
the  particulars  which  I ftill  remember  are  as  fol- 
low. 


About 
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About  nine  at  night,  a globe  of  fire  appeared 
to  rife  from  the  fide  of  mount  Pichincha ; and  fo 
large  that  it  fpread  a iight  all  over  the  part  of  the 
city  facing  that  mountain.  The  houfe  where  I 
lodged  looking  that  way,  I was  furpriz’d  with  an 
extraordinary  light  darting  through  the  crevices  of 
the  window  Ihutters.  On  this  appearance  and  the 
buftle  of  the  people  in  the  ftreets,  I haften’d  to  the 
window,  and  came  time  enough  to.  fee  it  in  the 
middle  of  its  career,  which  continued  from  weft  to 
fouth,  till  I loft  fight  of  it,  being  intercepted  by 
the  mountain  of  Panecillo,  which  lies  in  that  quar- 
ter. It  was  round,  and  its  apparent  diameter  a- 
bout  a foot.  I faid  that  it  feemed  to  rife  from  the 
fides  of  Pichincha  •,  for  to  judge  from  its  courfe,  it 
was  behind  that  mountain  where  this  congeries  of 
inflammable  matter  was  kindled.  In  the  firft  half 
of  its  vifible  courfe,  it  emitted  a prodigious  efful- 
gency  •,  then  gradually  began  to  grow  dim,  fo  that 
at  its  occultation  behind  the  Panecillo  its  light  was 
very  faint. 

I Ihall  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  account  of 
the  manner  of  hunting*  which  is  the  only  diverflon 
in  the  country ; and  in  which  they  palfionately  de- 
light ; indeed  the  mod  remarkable  circtimftance  in  it 
is  the  ardour  and  intrepidity  of  the  hunters : and 
which  a ftranger  at  firft  will  naturally  confider  as 
meer  ralhnefs,  till  he  fees  perfons  of  the  greateft 
prudence,  after  having  made  one  Angle  tryal,  join 
in  thefe  parties  ; trufting  entirely  on  their  horfes  ; 
fo  that  it  is  rather  to  be  termed  a dextrous  and 
manly  exercife,  and  proves  the  fuperiority  both  of 
the  riders  and  horfes  to  the  moft  celebrated  in  Eu- 
rope •,  and  that  the  boafted  fleetnefs  of  the  latter,  is 
dulnefs  when  compared  to  the  celerity  with  which 
thofe  of  America  run  over  mountains  and  precipices. 

The  hunting  is  performed  by  a great  number  of 
people,  who  are  divided  into  two  clafles ; one  on. 
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horfcback  and  the  other  on  foot,  who  are  generally 
Indians.  The  bufinefs  of  the  latter  is  to  roU2e  the 
bead  ; and  that  of  the  others  to  hunt  it.  They  all  at 
break  of  day  repair  to  the  place  appointed,  which  is  go 
nerally  on  the  fummit  of  the  Paramos.  Every  one 
brings  his  greyhound  : and  the  horfemen  place  thfetTl- 
felves  on  the  higheft  peaks,  whilft  thofe  on  foot  range 
about  the  breaches,  making  a hideous  noife  in  ordet 
to  dart  the  deer.  Thus  the  company  extend  them- 
felves  three  or  four  leagues  or  more  according  to 
their  numbers.  On  the  darting  of  any  game,  the 
horfe  which  fird  perceives  it  fets  off,  and  the  rider 
being  unable  to  guide  or  dop  him,  purfues  the  chace 
fometimes  down  fuch  a deep  dope,  that  a man  on 
foot  with  the  greated  care  could  hardly  keep  his 
legs : from  thence  up  a dangerous  afcent  or  along 
the  fide  of  a mountain,  that  A petfon  not  ufed  to 
this  exercife  would  think  it  much  fafer  to  throw 
himfelf  out  of  the  faddle,  than  commit  his  life  to 
the  precipitate  ardor  of  the  horfe.  Thus  they  con- 
tinue till  they  come  up  with  the  game,  or  till  after 
following  it  four  or  five  leagues  the  horfes  tire. 
Thofe  in  the  other  dations  bn  perceiving  one  horfe 
on  its  fpeed,  immediately  dart  •,  and  thus  the  whole 
company  are  foon  in  motion  ; fome  hadening  to 
meet  the  bead,  and  others  following  the  chace; 
fo  that  in  fuch  multitudes  it  is  very  feldom  his  good 
fortune  to  efcape.  The  horfes  here  don’t  wait  for 
the  riders  to  animate  them ; they  fet  forward  im- 
mediately on  feeing  another  On  full  foeed  on  a dif- 
ferent mountain,  or  at  the  fhouts  of  the  huntfmen 
or  cries  of  the  dogs,  tho’  at  ever  fo  great  didance, 
or  even  by  obferving  in  a dog  the  lead  motio/i  that* 
he  feents  the  game.  One  fingle  circumdance  of 
thefe  is  fufficient  for  thefe  horfes : and  then  it  will 
be  prudence  in  the  rider  to  gisfc  him  his  way,  and 
at  the  fame  time  let  him  feel  the  fpur  to  carry  him 
over  the  precipices.  But  at  the  fame  time  let  him 
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be  very  attentive  to  keep  the  faddle  $ for  on  fuch 
declivities  the  leafl  negledt  throws  the  rider  over 
the  horfes  head:  the  confequence  of  which  either 
by  the  fall,  or  being  trampled  upon  by  the  horfe,  is 
death,  violent  bruifes  or  diflocations.  Thefe  horfes 
are  called  Parameros,  being  backed,  and  exercifed  in 
running  over  fuch  dangerous  places.  Their  ufual 
pace  is  trotting.'  There  is  indeed  another  fpecies 
called  Aguilillas,  equally  remarkable  for  their  fwift- 
nefs  and  fecurity.  Tho’  the  Aguilillas  only  pace, 
they  equal  the  longeft  trot  of  the  others : and  fome 
of  them  are  fo  fleet,  that  no  other  horfe  can  match 
them  even  at  full  gallop.  I once  was  matter  of  one 
of  this  kind  and  which,  tho’  none  of  the  racers,  of- 
ten carried  me  in  twenty  nine  minutes  from  Callao 
to  Lima,  which  is  two  meafured  leagues  and  a half, 
tho’  notwithftanding  great  part  of  the  road  was  very 
bad  and  {tony  ; and  in  twenty  eight  or  twenty  nine 
minutes  brought  me  back  again,  without  ever  tak- 
ing off  the  bridle.  This  is  what  I can  aflert  from 
my  own  experience.  Thefe  horfes  are  very  feldom 
known  to  gallop  or  trot ; and  it  is  a very  difficult 
matter  even  to  bring  them  to  it  by  teaching,  tho* 
the  trotting  horfes  foon  come  in  to  pacing.  The 
pace  of  the  Aguilillas  is  by  lifting  up  the  fore  and 
hind  leg  of  the  fame  fide  at  once ; but  inftead  of 
putting  the  hinder  foot  in  the  place  where  the  fore 
foot  was,  as  is  the  ufual  way  of  other  pacing  horfes, 
they  advance  it  farther,  equal  to  that  on  the  contrary 
fide,  or  fomething  beyond  it ; that  thus  in  each  mo- 
tion they  advance  twice  the  fpace  of  the  common 
horfes.  Befides,  they  are  very  quick  in  their  motions 
and  remarkably  eafy  to  the  rider. 

Other  horfes,  not  of  this  breed,  are  taught  the 
fame  manner  of  pacing,  and  perform  it  with  the 
fame  eafe  and  expedition,  as  thofe  in  whom  it  is  a 
natural  quality ; neither  fpecies  are  handfome,  but 
I I i 3 ' very 
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very  gentle  and  docile  ; full  of  fpirit  and  intrepi- 
dity. 


CHAP.  X. 

A JJ:ort  Account  cf  the  many  filver  and  gold 
Mines  in  the  Province  oj  Quito  j and  the 
method  of  extracting  the  Metal. 

THE  chief  riches  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the  Spanilh  poflef- 
fions  on  the  continent  being  the  mines,  which  fpread 
their  ramifications  thro’  the  whole  extent  of  thefe 
countries,  that  province  is  juftly  accounted  the  moll 
valuable  where  the  mines  are  mod  numerous,  or  at 
lead  where  the  greateft  quantity  of  metal  is  pro- 
cured. The  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  exuberant  harvelts 
with  which  the  labourer’s  toil  is  rewarded,  would 
lofe  much  of  their  advantage,  had  not  the  precious 
contents  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  exercifed  the 
ingenuity  of  the  miner.  The  fertile  paftures  which 
fo  richly  cover  the  country  are  difregarded,  if  the 
Bones  upon  trial  are  not  found  to  anfwer  the  avi- 
dity of  the  artifts  : and  the  plentiful  produftions  of 
the  earth,  which ' are  in  reality  the  mod  excellent 
gifts  of  nature  for  the  fupport  and  comfort  of  hu- 
man life,  are  undervalued  and  flighted,  unlefs  the 
mountains  contain  rich  veins  of  a fine  filver.  Thus, 
4 contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  the  name  of  rich 
is  bellowed  on  that  province  where  mod  mines  are 
worked,  tho’  fo  entirely  deftitute  of  the  other  more 
necefiary  products,  that  the  great  number  of  people 
employed  in  the  mines,  are  under  a neceflity  of  be- 
ing fupplied  from  other  parts : and  thofe  provinces 
whole  paftures  are  covered  with  flocks  and  herds, 
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whofe  fields  yield  plentiful  harvefts,  and  their  trees 
bend  beneath  rich  fruits,  under  the  fertilizing  influ- 
ence of  a benign  climate,  but  deftitute  of  mines,  or  for- 
gotten thro’  negleft,  are  looked  upon  as  poor ; and 
indeed  except  in  the  plentiful  furface  of  the  earth 
make  no  wealthy  appearance.  This  is  the  cafe  here : 
and  the  reafon  of  it  is  evident  •,  thofe  countries  are  as 
ftaples  for  filver  and  gold,  which  are  taken  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  only  to  be  fent  into  diftant  na- 
tions with  all  pofiible  diligence,  their  native  counrry 
being  that  where  they  make  the  leaft  ftay  : and  die 
fame  praftice  is  obferved  to  be  carried  on  no  lefs  ea- 
gerly throughout  every  town  and  village  in  the  Indies : 
for  as  they  cannot  well  do  without  European  goods, 
the  gold  and  filver  of  America  muft  be  paid  in  ex- 
change for  them. 

In  a province  where  no  mines  are  worked,  the 
fertility  of  its  foil,  and  goodnefs  of  its  products  are 
neglefted ; for  the  fcarcity  of  mohey  reduces  them 
to  fuch  a low  price,  that  the  hulbandman,  for  want 
of  an  incentive  to  any  afliduous  induftry,  inftead  of 
fowing  and  planting  all  he  could,  confults  only  what 
he  may  vend  according  to  the  common  confumption, 
befides  what  is  necefiary  for  the  fupport  of  his  family. 
And  as  the  whole  return  of  what  he  receives  for  his 
fruits  and  grain,  even  when  he  is  fo  fortunate  as  to 
export  any,  goes  away  again  in  exchange  for  European 
goods,  the  fcarcity  of  money  ftill  continues,  and  he 
is  fo  poor,  as  fometimes  poflibly  to  want  even  ne- 
cefiaries.  It  is  otherwife  in  provinces  abounding  with 
mines ; for  thefe  being  the  objefls  of  the  attention 
and  labours  of  its  inhabitants,  there  is  a continual  cir- 
culation of  money.  What  is  carried  out  is  replaced 
by  that  drawn  from  the  mines.  Nor  are  they  even  in 
want  of  European  goods,  or  the  produce  of  the 
more  fertile  countries,  plenty  of  traders  from  all  parts 
reforting  to  places  near  the  mines  as  the  original  feats 
Qf  gold  and  filver.  But  that  province  where  the 
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richncfs  of  the  mines  and  of  the  foil  concenter,  is 
doubdefs  preferable  to  thofe  where  nature  has  given 
only  one  of  thefe  Advantages.  Quito  may  juftly  be 
claffed  among  the  former,  being  that  province  which 
of  all  Peru  is  the  moll  fertile  in  grain  and  fruits  j 
the  moll  populous,  and  cfpecially  in  Spaniards  j a- 
bounds  moll  in  cattle  j has  the  moll  manufactures, 
and  excells  in  them  •,  and  in  mines  if  not  the  richell, 
yet  equal  to  any  of  the  others,  on  which  nature  has 
poured  out  thefe  her  choice!!  favours.  But  it  feems 
as  if  nature  unwilling  to  diftinguifh  this  by  an  abfo- 
lute  happinefs,  has  denied  it  a fuitable  concourfe  of 
people,  that  it  might  not  at  once  have  a full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  benefits  lavilhed  on  it,  there  being 
no  reafon  which  can  difculpate  the  inhabitants  of 
Quito  in  the  negleft  of  the  mines.  For  though  the 
number  of  them  difcovered  be  very  great,  and  af- 
ford a very  probable  conjecture  that  the  Cordilleras 
mull  contain  many  more  ; yet  very  few  are  worked, 
particularly  within  thefe  jurifdi&ions.  Thus  the 
riches  of  the  country  lie  buried,  and  without  them 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  cannot  fupply  their  want; 
fo  as  to  fpread  thro’  the  province  an  opulency 
like  that  obfervable  in  the  other  provinces  of  Peru, 
where  by  the  circulation  of  filver,  there  is  an  uni- 
verfal  appearance  of  affluence,  gaiety  and  fplendor. 

Of  the  great  number  of  mines  within  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Quito,  fome  were  formerly  worked,  which 
at  prefent  are  abandoned.  The  country  then  was 
fenfible  of  its  advantage  •,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  general  opulency  of  thofe  times  refulting  from 
the  riches  taken  out  of  the  mines,  Hill  fiibfilts.  Not 
only  the  capital,  but  the  towns  and  villages  were 
then  very  populous  : and  many  of  its  inhabitants 
were  famous  al|  over  Peru  for  their  prodigious 
wealth.  The  rich  mines  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Macas  were  irrecoverably  loll  by  a revolt  of  the  In- 
dians i and  in  procefs  of  time  the  very  remembrance 
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of  their  fituation  was  obliterated.  The  mines  of 
Zaruma  have  been  abandon’d,  the  art  of  working 
the  ore  being  loft,  for  want  of  a fufficient  number 
of  people  to  apply  themfelves  to  it : and  the  fame 
decline  is  now  feen  all  over  the  province.  The  fer- 
tility as  natural  to  the  climate  {bill  continues  in  all 
its  plenty  : but  fcarce  the  lhadow  of  its  former  luf- 
tre  and  magnificence  remains ; and  that  enormous 
wealth,  in  which  it  gloried,  is  now  no  more.  For  if 
its  products  and  manufactures  bring  in  confiderable 
quantities  of  filver  from  Lima  and  Valles,  all  is  ex- 
pended on  European  goods  •,  fo  that,  as  I have  elfe- 
where  obferved,  little  of  that  gold  and  filver,  fo 
common  in  the  more  fouthern  provinces,  is  to  be 
feen  here. 

The  only  part  of  the  province  of  Quito,  which 
under  this  unhappy  change  preferves  its  ancient  o- 
pulence,  is  the  department  within  the  government 
of  Popayan,  which  throughout  abounds  in  gold- 
mines, and  great  numbers  of  them  are  ftill  worked. 
To  gratify  the  curious  I {hall  give  an  account  of 
the  principal,  and  the  manner  of  working  the  gold 
ore  ; as  it  is  different  from  that  ufed  in  the  mines  of 
Caxa.  After  which  I {hall  mention  the  other  mines 
known  within  that  province. 

Every  part  of  the  jurifdidlion  of  Popayan  a* 
bounds  in  mines  of  gold ; and  tho’  in  fome  depart- 
ments more  are  worked  than  in  others,  yet  they  all 
yield  gold : and  new  mines  are  daily  dilcovered  and 
worked  ; which  under  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  air 
in  fome  parts  fills  its  towns  with  inhabitants.  Among 
the  departments  belonging  to  the  province  of  Quito, 
the  richeft  in  gold  are  thofe  of  Cali,  Buga,  Alma- 
guar  and  Barbacoas,  fome  of  its  mines  being  always 
more  or  lefs  worked ; and  with  this  Angular  advan- 
tage in  its  gold,  of  never  being  mixed  with  any  hete- 
rogeneous body  ; confequently  no  mercury  is  requi- 
site in  excradling  it. 
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The  gold  mines  in  thefe  parts  are  not  Caxa  mines, 
as  thofe  of  filver  and  many  of  gold  are  ; that  is,  they 
are  not  contained  and  confined  as  it  were  betwixt  two 
natural  walls  ; but  the  gold  is  found  difperfed  and 
mixed  with  the  earth  and  gravel  •,  as  lands  are  found 
mingled  with  earths  of  different  fpecies.  Thus  the 
■whole  difficulty  confifts  in  feparating  the  grains  of  gold 
from  the  earth ; and  this  is  very  eafily  done,  tho’ 
otherwife  it  would  be  impratticable,  by  running  con- 
duits of  water.  This  method  is  alfo  equally  neceffary 
in  the  Caxa  mines,  where  the  filver  and  gold  are  in- 
timately united  with  other  bodies,  as  after  having 
gone  thro’  the  operation  of  the  quickfilver  which  their 
quality  renders  indifpenfible,  it  is  wafhed  in  order  to 
feparate  the  remaining  filth.  After  the  lad  operation 
__  the  amalgama  is  pure,  confiding  entirely  of  quick- 
filver,  and  gold  or  filver,  according  to  the  fpecies 
which  has  been  worked. 

The  manner  throughout  the  whole  jurifdi&ion 
of  Popayan  for  extrafting  the  gold  is,  to  dig  the  ore 
out  of  the  earth  and  lay  it  in  a large  cocha  or  re- 
lervoir  made  for  that  purpofe  •,  and  when  this  is  fil- 
led, water  is  conveyed  into  it  thro’  a conduit : they 
then  vigoroufly  dir  the  whole,  which  foon  turns  to 
a mud,  and  the  lighted  parts  are  conveyed  away 
thro’  another  conduit,  which  ferves  as  a drain  ; and 
this  work  is  continued  till  only  the  mod  ponderous 
parts,  as  little  dones,  fand  and  the  gold  remain  at 
the  bottom.  The  next  part  of  the  procefs  is  to  go 
into  the  cocha  with  wooden  buckets  made  for  this 
purpofe,  in  which  they  take  up  the  fediment ; then 
moving  them  circularly  and  uniformly,  at  the  fame 
time  changing  the  waters,  the  lefs  ponderous  parts 
are  feparated  ; and  at  lad  the  gold  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bucket,  clear  from  all  mixture.  It  is 
generally  found  in  grains  as  fmall  as  thofe  of  fand ; 
and  for  that  reafon  called  oro  en  polvo  •,  tho’  fome- 
times  pepitas  or  feeds  are  found  among  it  of  different 
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fizes,  but  generally  they  run  fmall.  The  water  if- 
fuing  from  this  cocha,  is  ftopp’d  in  another  contrived 
a little  beneath  it ; and  there  undergo  a like  opera- 
tion ; in  order  to  fecure  any  fmall  particles  of  gold, 
which,  from  their  extreme  fmallnefs  might  be  car- 
ried off  by  the  current  of  the  water  being  mixed 
with  the  earth  and  other  fubllances  : and  laftly,  this 
water  is  palled  into  a third  cocha.  But  the  favings 
here  are  generally  inconfiderable. 

This  is  the  method  pratftifed  in  all  the  mines 
belonging  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  Popayan.  The  la- 
bourers are  negro  Haves,  purchafed  by  every  owner 
of  mines  for  this  fervice  : and  whilft  fome  are  em- 
ployed in  walhing,  others  bring  earth,  that  the 
walhers  are  kept  in  continual  employment.  The 
finenefs  of  this  gold  is  generally  of  twenty  two  ca- 
rats ; fometimes  more,  even  to  twenty  three  : fome- 
times  indeed  it  is  under,  tho’  very  feldom  below 
twenty  one. 

In  the  diftri6t  of  Choco  are  many  mines  of  La- 
vadero  or  wafh-gold,  like  thofe  we  have  juft  deferib- 
ed.  There  are  alfo  fome  where  mercury  muft  be 
ufed,  the  gold  being  enveloped  in  other  metallick  bo- 
dies, (tones  and  bitumens.  Several  of  the  mines  have 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  Platina ; a fubftance 
of  fuch  refiftance,  that  when  (truck  on  an  anvil  of 
fteel  it  is  not  eafily  feparated  ; nor  is  it  calcinable  i 
fo  that  the  metal  inclofed  within  this  obdurate  metal, 
could  not  be  extracted  without  infinite  labour  and 
charge.  In  fome  of  thefe  mines  the  gold  is  found 
mixed  with  the  metal  called  tumbaga,  or  copper,  and 
equal,  to  that  of  the  eaft  ; but  its  mod  remarkably 
quality  is,  that  it  produces  no  verdigreafe,  nor  is  cor- 
roded by  any  acids,  as  common  copper  is  well  known 
to  be. 

The  gold  taken  out  of  all  thefe  lavaderos  or 
mines,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  is  partly  circulated 
in  it : but  after  no  long  ftay,  like  the  other  gold  of 
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thefe  countries,  goes  away  to  Lima ; but  thefe  cir- 
culations, however  temporary,  preferve  it  from  that 
decay  which  other  parts  have  felt,  A large  quantity 
of  this  gold  is  carried  to  Santa  Fe  or  Carthagena,  to 
that  Quito  fees  very  little  of  it. 

In  the  diftrift  of  the  town  of  Zaruma  within  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  Loxa,  are  feveral  gold  mines  worked ; 
and  tho’  of  no  great  finenefs,  being  only  betwixt 
fixteen  and  eighteen  carats,  they  are  fo  rich,  that 
when  refined  to  twenty  carats,  they  prove  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  miners  than  thefe  where  the  gold 
is  naturally  of  that  finenefs,  but  lefs  abundant. 
Anciently  it  was  ufual  to  work  veins,  but  the  inha- 
bitants are  now  to  indolent,  that  molt  of  them  are 
neglected.  Thefe  ores  are  worked  with  quickhlver ; 
and  all  the  mines  here  are  Caxa  mines.  Of  the  fame 
kind  alto  are  other  gold  mines  within  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  government  of  Jaen  Bracamoros,  which 
about  eighty  or  a hundred  years  ago  yielded  great 
quantities  of  metal.  But  the  Indians  of  thofe  parts, 
encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  brethren  of  Ma- 
cas,  having  revolted,  the  fit  u at  ion  of  them  was  en- 
tirely forgotten ; and  no  care  has  fince  been  taken 
to  fearch  after  them.  The  gold  extracted  from  thefe 
mines,  tho*  not  fo  fine  as  chat  of  Popayan,  far  ex- 
ceeded the  Zaruma  gold.  The  Indians  ftill  extract 
tome  fmall  quantities,  when  abfolute  necefiity  drives 
them  to  this  refource  for  paying  the  tribute..  In 
order  to  this  they  go  to  tome  brook  or  river  and 
there  wait  till  it  overflows  its  bank,  then  waih  the 
lands  till  they  have  procured  a fufficient  quantity  to 
aohyer  their  jprefent  necefiity,  then  they  immedi- 
ately leave  off,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  fatigue 
thcn?!felves  any  longer  about  it.  Several  mines  diico- 
vered  all  over  this  province  have  undergone  the  fame 
fare.  One  of  thefe  was  in  the  jurifoittion  of  the 
t?wn  of  Laracunga,  near  the  village  of  Angamarca-, 
the  erwner  cf  which  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  village 
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called  Sanabfia.  The  quantity  of  metal  he  procured 
from  it  was  fo  great,  that  in  order  to  lofe  no  time, 
he  caufed  it  to  be  worked  day  and  night,  and  had 
for  that  purpofe  a great  number  of  negro  flaves* 
who  laboured  in  the  night}  and  the  Indians  conti- 
nued  the  work  in  the  day  time.  But  in  the  height 
of  his  profperity,  the  mine  in  a violent  ftorm  gave 
way  and  funk  fo  low,  that  tho’  frequent  fearches 
have  been  made  after  it ; the  vein  could  not  be 
found.  At  laft  in  the  year  1743,  a perfon  difeo- 
vered  it  by  an  accident  of  the  fame  nature  that  had 
deftroyed  it ; a violent  tempeft  happened,  during 
which,  a torrent  of  water  guffied  out  thro’  the 
former  entrance  of  the  mine.  The  perfon  interpret- 
ing this  accident  as  a providential  indication,  imme- 
diately undertook  the  working  of  it ; and  it  has  fully 
anfwer’d  his  expectations. 

Within  the  jurifdiCtion  of  this  province  are  many 
other  mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  worked  at 
different  times,  and  to  have  yielded  a great  quantity 
of  metal.  The  nature  of  the  country  feems  bell  a- 
dapted  to  gold-mines  ; tho’  there  are  feveral  filver 
veins,  which  appear  to  be  very  rich : and  ac- 
cordingly an  account  of  them  is  entered  in  the  fe- 
veral revenue  offices,  and  in  the  records  of  the  au- 
dience of  Quito.  Some  have  been  lately  work’d, 
tho’  with  little  encouragement : of  this  number  may 
be  faid  to  be  that  of  Guacaya,  in  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
Zicchos,  on  the  frontiers  of  Latacunga } and  another 
likewife  of  filver,  about  two  leagues  from  the  former. 
Both  were  worked  fome  time  ; but  never  beyond  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  the  undertakers  not  having  a 
fufficient  ftock  of  their  own  to  work  them  in  form } 
and  the  affiftance  they  folhcited  was  denied.  The 
moft  celebrated  filver  mine  in  all  this  diftrift  is  that 
called  Sarapullo,  about  eighteen  leagues  from  the 
fame  town  of  Zicchos.  This  alfo  was  opened,  but 
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difcontinued  thro’  the  inability  of  the  undertaker,  and 
the  want  of  proper  affiftance. 

In  the  other  jurifdi&ion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  La- 
tacunga,  are  all  the  indications  of  rich  mines, 
tho’  the  number  of  them  difcovered  is  much  lefs. 
The  mountain  of  Pichincha  is,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Quito,  thought  to  contain  immenfe  treafures  j 
and  the  grains  of  gold  found  in  the  fands  of  the  wa- 
ters which  ilTue  from  it,  greatly  countenance  the 
opinion  ; tho’  there  is  not  the  leaft  veftige  all  over 
the  mountain,  that  formerly  any  mine  was  difco- 
vered or  worked  there.  But  the  latter  is  no  great 
objeftion  : as  the  difruptions  caufed  by  ftorms,  or 
procefs  of  time,  are  fometimes  fuch  as  might  entirely 
choak  them  up,  and  cover  them  fo  as  to  leave  no 
traces  of  their  exiftence.  And  a fuitable  diligence 
and  care  have  not  been  ufed  for  the  difcovery  of 
any.  Befides  this  mountain,  its  whole  cordillera, 
together  with  the  eaftern  chain  of  Guamani,  and 
many  other  parts,  equally  abound  with  the  like  ap- 
pearances of  rich  mines. 

In  the  diftrifts  of  Otabalo,  and  the  town  of  San 
Miguel  de  Ibarra,  in  the  territories  of  the  village  of 
Cayambe,  along  the  fides  and  eminences  of  the  vaft 
mountain  Cayamburo,  are  (till  remaining  fome  mo- 
numents in  confirmation  of  the  tradition,  that  be- 
fore the  conqueft,  mines  were  worked  there,  which 
yielded  a vaft  quantity  of  metal.  Among  feveral 
mountains  near  the  village  of  Mira,  famed  for  their 
ancient  riches,  is  one  called  Pachon,  from  which  an 
inhabitant  of  that  village  is  certainly  known  to  have 
collected  a few  years  ago,  a-  vaft  fortune.  None  of 
thefe  are  worked ; a particular  nothing  ftrange  to 
him  who  fees  how  the  mines  lately  difcovered  are 
negle&ed,  tho’  their  quality  is  l'ufficiently  known. 

The  whole  country  of  Palladtanga  in  the  jurif- 
didlion  of  the  town  of  Rio  Bamba,  is  full  of  mines, 
of  gold  and  filver  j and  the  whole  jurifdi&ion  a- 
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bounds  with  them  to  fuch  a degree,  that  one  perfon 
with  whom  I was  acquainted  in  that  town,  and  who 
by  his  civilities  to  us  and  the  French  academicians, 
feem’d  to  have  a foul  fuitable  to  his  opulence,  had 
entered  on  his  own  account  at  the  mine-office  of 
Quito,  eighteen  veins  of  gold  and  filver  ; and  all  of 
a good  quality.  The  ore  of  one  of  thefe  veins,  by 
the  miners  call’d  negrillos,  being  eflay’d  at  Lima  in 
1728,  it  appeared  from  a certificate  of  Don  Juan 
Antonio  de  la  Mota  Torres,  that  it  produced  eighty 
marks  of  filver  per  cheft,  a very  aftonifhing  cir- 
cumftance;  the  ufual  produce  in  rich  mines  being 
only  eigfit  or  ten  marks  per  cheft,  each  cheft  con- 
taining fifty  quintals  of  ore.  This  is  the  cafe  of 
Potofi  and  Lipes,  which  after  the  expence  of  carry- 
ing the  ore  to  other  places  in  order  to  its  being  re- 
fined, and  other  charges,  not  only  anfwers  them  all 
at  ten  marks  per  cheft,  but  the  furplus  is  then  very 
confiderable.  There  are  likewife  other  mines  where  af- 
ter being  refined,  a cheft  yields  only  five  or  fix  marks 
of  filver,  and  in  iome  only  three  •,  which  yet  will  bear 
the  expence  of  refining,  being  in  a cheap  country 
where  great  numbers  of  people  are  willing  to  work 
for  low  wages.  Befides  the  riches  contained  in  the 
mountains  belonging  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  Cuenca, 
tho’  this  refts  only  on  an  old  Indian  tradition,  feve- 
ral  mines  have  lately  been  difcovered  and  work’d, 
but  not  with  the  care  requifite  to  reap  all  the  ad- 
vantages they  offer.  One  of  thefe  was  in  the  di- 
liridt  of  Alaufi,  at  about  fix  leagues  from  a plan- 
tation call’d  Sufna ; the  owner  of  which,  during  the 
intervals  of  rural  labour,  ufed  to  employ  his  Indians 
and  negroes  in  taking  out  the  ore,  which  he  found 
to  be  very  rich  : but  for  want  of  a fufficient  fund 
to  profecute  this  work,  and  at  the  fame  time  not 
negleft  his  plantation,  he  never  was  able  to  get 
from  the  mine  that  immenfe  quantity  of  filver  which 
its  richnefs  feem’d  to  promife,  if  worked  in  form. 
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All  that  country  is  indeed  fo  full  of  mines,  that 
with  an  induftrious  turn  in  the  minds  of  the  inha- 
bitants, they  would  be  found  in  number  and  rich-* 
nefs  to  equal  thofe  which  have  proved  the  Sources  ®f 
fuch  infinite  wealth  to  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
Peru : but  it  is  far  otherwife.  This  fupinenefs  is 
thought  to  be  owing  to  the  great  plenty ; and  conse- 
quently a low  rate  of  all  kinds  of  provifions : fof 
the  inhabitants  having  all  they  defire  for  little 
or  nothing,  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  flave  in  dig- 
ging the  earth  for  gold : whence  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  and  towns  are  hindered  from  acquiring 
large  fortunes,  and  confequently  increafmg  them* 
by  undertaking  to  work  more  mines.  Add  to  this 
the  prejudice,  or  rather  apprehenfton  of  the  difficul- 
ties •,  which  are  thought  fo  great,  that  when  a perfon 
exprefies  his  intention  of  working  in  fome  mine, 
others  look  upon  him  as  a man  running  headlong  to 
his  deftru&ion,  and  who  rifks  certain  ruin  for  remote 
and  very  uncertain  hopes.  They  endeavour  therefore  to 
divert  him  from  his  purpofe,  and  if  they  cannot  fucceed 
an  this,  they  By  from  him,  as  if  they  were  afraid  left  he 
Ihould  communicate  the  infection  to  them.  It  is  not 
therefore  ftrange  that  thefe  mines,  fo  rich  in  all  ap- 
pearance, Ihould  be  neglected,  and  no  perfon  found 
defirous  of  reaping  the  great  advantages  which 
would  doubtlefs  refult  from  working  them.  This 
occupation,  for  want  of  being  Sufficiently  acquainted 
with  it,  is  univerfally  dreaded  : whereas  in  the  fouth- 
ern provinces  of  Quito  it  is  quite  otherwife,  the 
celebrated  miners  being  men  of  great  power,  vaft 
fortunes,  and  of  the  moft  eminent  families  in  the 
epuntry.  Befides  which  are  great  numbers  of  other 
miners  of  more  limited  circumftances,  all  eagerly 
embracing  any  opportunity  of  employing  their  fub- 
ftance  in  undertaking  mines. 

The  governments  of  Quijos  and  Macas,  are  no 
lei's  abundant  in  mines  than  the  jurifdi&ions  of 
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Quito ; thofe  in  Jaen  are  of  infinite  richnefs  •,  and 
thofe  of  Maynas  and  Atac^mes,  not  inferior  to  them. 
With  regard  to  the  firft  it  is  very  well  known,  that 
the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon,  by  walh- 
ing  the  fands  of  fome  of  the  rivers  running  into  if, 
procure  what  gold  they  want,  tho’  their  defires  in 
this  point  are  as  moderate  as  the  avidity  of  other 
nations  is  infatiable.  This  gold  is  an  evident  fign 
that  the  adjacent  country  abounds  in  (nines.  As  to 
the  fecond,  experience  has  fhewn  that  the  borders 
of  the  rivers  of  Santiago  and  Mira  are  full  of  veins 
of  gold,  the  mulattos  and  meftizos  fupplying  them- 
felves  with  that  metal  by  walhing  the  fands.  But 
neither  of  them  have  applied  themfelves  to  difcover 
the  original  veins.  Befides  gold  and  filver-mines, 
the  province  of  Quito  has  alfo  thofe  of  other  me- 
tals, and  quarries  of  fine  done  ; but  thefe  are  utterly 
difregarded  by  the  inhabitants.  Yet  this  province 
could  not  attain  the  complete  pofiefiion  of  its  riches, 
if  to  the  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  nature  had  not 
added  thofe  materials  which  are  neceflary  in  extract- 
ing the  treafures  they  contain,  and  in  the  other  fer- 
vices  of  life  : nor  could  this  country  be  properly 
faid  to  be  rich  in  mines,  if  it  afforded  only  thofe  of 
gold  and  filver  j but  nature,  that  there  might  be  no 
deficiency  in  her  gift,  hath  alfo  furnifhed  it  with 
mines  of  azoque  or  quickfilver,  which  are  found 
in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  province,  near  a 
village  of  the  fame  name  belonging  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Cuenca.  Formerly  the  quickfilver  for  the 
gold  and  filver  mines  was  furnifhed  from  hence  ; 
but  this  has  been  fuppreffed,  fo  that  at  prefent  only 
thofe  of  Guanca  Velica,  are  allowed  to  be  worked  ; 
by  which  means  a flop  has  been  put  to  thofe  frauds 
difcovered  in  the  payments  of  the  fifths,  the  miners, 
inftead  of  applying  to  the  mine-offices  within  their 
department,  or  the  principal  ftaple,  fupplying  them- 
felves with  contraband  mercury.  And  the  end  has 
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been  fully  anfwered  with  regard  to  the  revenue, 
frauds  being  now  much  more  difficult,  and  confe- 
quently  lefs  frequent,  fince  the  quickfilver  can  be 
had  only  from  one  mine,  than  when  feveral  were 
open.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  is  certain  that  this 
prohibition  was  the  principal  caufe  of  the  decay  of 
the  filver  mines  in  the  province  of  Quito  : and  had 
the  cafe  been  duly  examined,  many  other  remedies 
might  have  been  found  to  prevent  thefe  dandeftine 
practices,  befides  an  abfolute  obftruftion  to  fo  great 
a part  of  the  riches  of  that  country. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  naturalifts,  and  the  . 
marks  of  it  are  indeed  very  evident,  that  the  ground 
on  which  the  city  of  Cuenca  ftands,  is  entirely  an 
iron  mine,  its  veins  fhewing  themfelves  in  the  chafms 
of  fome  breaches  j and  the  pieces  taken  out  of  the 
floughs,  prove  it  beyond  difpute,  not  only  by  their 
colour  and  weight,  but  being  reduced  to  fmall  pie- 
ces are  attrafted  by  the  magnet ; and  many  intelli- 
gent perfons  in  thefe  fpecies  of  mines  affirm,  that  it 
not  only  is  an  iron-mine,  but  alfo  of  extreme  rich- 
nefs : tho’  this  has  not  been  afeertain’d  by  expe- 
riment. 

It  is  alfo  equally  unqueftionable,  that  were  it  pof- 
fible  to  turn  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  into  this 
channel,  mines  of  copper,  tin  and  lead  might  alfo  b; 
difeovered,  tho’  no  fuch  thing  is  at  prefent  known. 
But  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that,  where  there  are  fo 
many  mines  of  the  moft  precious  metals,  thofe  of 
copper  and  lead  are  not  wanting.  In  the  next 
chapter  I fhall  give  fome  account  of  other  mines  •, 
together  with  the  quarries  of  curious  ftone,  and  fe- 
veral ancient  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  towards  the  complete  knowledge  of 
this  province,  from  which  Spain  derives  fuch  great 
advantages. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Monuments  of  the  ancient  Indians  in  the  Jurif- 
dittion  of  Quito  ; with  an  Account  of  the  fe- 
deral Gems  and  Qyarries  found  near  that 
City. 

TH  E ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  were  far 
from  carrying  the  feiences  to  that  perfection 
they  are  capable  of,  before  the  conqueft  of  the 
country  by  the  Spaniards ; yet  they  were  not  defti- 
tute  of  all  knowledge  of  them;  but  it  was  fo  fainc 
and  languid,  that  it  was  far  from  being  futficient  for 
cultivating  their  minds : they  had  alfo  fome  glim- 
merings of  the  mechanick  arts  j but  their  fimplicity 
or  want  of  tafte,  was  fo  remarkable,  that  unlels 
forced  by  abfolute  neceflity,  they  never  departed 
from  the  models  before  them.  The  progrefs  and 
improvements  they  made  were  owing  to  induftry, 
the  common  dire&refs  of  mankind.  And  a clofe 
application  fupplied  the  want  of  fcience.  Hence  af- 
ter a long  feries  of  time,  and  excefiive  labour,  they 
raifed  works,  no:  fo  totally  void  of  art  and  beauty, 
but  that  fome  particulars  raife  the  admiration  of 
an  attentive  fpeftator.  Such  for  inftance,  were  fome  of 
thofe  ftru&ures  of  which  we  have  (till  fuperb  ruins,  in 
which,  confidering  the  magnitude  of  the  works,  and 
the  few  tools  they  were  mailers  of,  their  contriv- 
ance and  ingenuity  are  really  admirable.  And  the 
work  itfelf,  tho’  deftitute  of  European  fymmetry, 
elegance  and  difpofition,  is  furprizing,  even  in  the 
very  performance  of  it. 

These  Indians  raifed  works  both  for  the  conve- 
nience and  veneration  of  poflerity.  With  thefe  the 
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plains,  eminences  or  leffer  mountains  are  covered  j 
like  the  Egyptians,  they  had  an  extreme  paffion  for 
rendering  their  burial  places  remarkable.  If  the  lat- 
ter erefted  aftonifhing  pyramids,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  their  embalmed  bodies  were  to  be  depofited  j 
the  Indians  having  laid  a body  without  burial  in  the 
place  it  was  to  reft,  environ’d  it  with  ftones  and 
bricks  as  a tomb,  and  the  dependents,  relations  and 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  deceafed,  threw  fo 
much  earth  on  it  as  to  form  a tumulus  or  eminence 
which  they  called  guaca.  The  figure  of  thefe  is  not 
precifely  pyramidical ; the  Indians  feeming  rather 
to  have  affetfted  the  imitation  of  nature  in  moun- 
tains or  eminences.  Their  ufual  height  is  about 
eight  or  ten  toifes,  and  their  length  betwixt  twenty 
and  twenty  five,  and  the  breadth  fomething  lefs  ; 
tho’  there  are  others  much  larger.  I have  already 
obferved,  that  thefe  monuments  are  very  common 
all  over  this  country,  but  they  are  moft  numerous 
within  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  town  of  Cayambe,  its 
plains  being  as  it  were  covered  with  them.  The 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  formerly  here  was  one  of  their 
principal  temples,  which  they  imagined  muft  commu- 
nicate a facred  quality  to  all  the  circuumjacent  coun- 
try, and  thence  was  chofen  for  the  burial  place  of  the 
kings  and  caciques  of  Quito ; and  in  imitation  of 
them  the  caciques  of  all  thefe  villages  were  alfo  in- 
terred there. 

The  remarkable  difference  in  the  magnitude  of 
thefe  monuments  feem  to  indicate  that  the  Guacas 
were  always  fuitable  to  the  character,  dignity,  or 
riches  of  the  perfon  interred  •,  as  indeed  the  great 
number  of  vaffals  under  fome  of  the  moft  potent 
Caciques,  concurring  to  raiie  a guaca  over  his  body, 
it  muft  certainly  be  confiderably  larger  than  that  of 
a private  Indian,  whofe  guaca  was  raifed  only  by  his 
family  and  a few  acquaintance  : with  them  alfo  were 
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buried  their  furniture,  and  many  of  their  inftruments 
both  of  gold,  copper,  (tone  and  earth  : and  thefe 
now  are  the  objeds  of  the  curiofity  or  avarice  of 
the  Spaniards  inhabiting  the  country  ; that  many  of 
them  make  it  a great  part  of  their  bufinefs  to  break 
up  thefe  guacas,  in  expectation  of  finding  fomething 
valuable : and  milled  by  finding  fome  pieces  of 
gold  here  and  there,  they  fo  devote  themfelves 
to  this  fearch,  as  to  fpend  in  it  both  their  fub- 
ftance  and  time  : tho’  it  mull  be  owned,  that  many, 
after  a long  perfeverance  under  difappointments, 
have  at  length  met  with  rich  returns  for  all  their 
labour  and  expence.  Two  inftances  of  this  kind 
happen’d  while  we  were  in  the  country ; the  firlt 
guaca  had  been  open’d  near  the  village  of  Cay- 
ambe,  in  the  plain  of  Pefillo,  a little  before  our  ar- 
rival at  Quito  •,  and  out  of  it  were  taken  a confide- 
rable  quantity  of  gold  utenfils ; fome  of  which  we 
faw  in  the  revenue- office,  having  been  brought  there 
as  equivalents  for  the  fifths.  The  fecond  was  more 
recently  difcover’d  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Paftos,  by  a 
Dominican  friar,  who  from  a turn  of  genius  for  anti- 
quities, had  laid  out  very  large  fums  in  this  amufe- 
ment ; and  at  laft  met  with  a guaca  in  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  found  great  riches.  This  is  certain, 
that  he  fent  fome  valuable  pieces  to  the  provincial 
of  his  order,  and  other  perfons  at  Quito.  The  con- 
tents of  mod  of  them  confift  only  of  the  fkeleton 
of  the  perfon  interred  j the  earthen  vefiels  in  which 
he  ufed  to  drink  chica,  now  called  guaqueros  ; fome 
copper  axes,  looking-glafles  of  the  Ynca-ftone,  and 
things  of  that  kind  being  of  little  or  no  value,  ex- 
cept for  their  great  antiquity,  and  their  being  the 
works  of  a rude  illiterate  people. 

The  manner  of  opening  the  guacas  is  to  cut  the 
lower  part  at  right  angles,  the  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal line  meeting  in  the  centre,  where  the  corps  and 
its  furniture  are  found. 
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The  ftone  mirrours  taken  out  of  the  guacas  are 
of  two  forts  ; one  of  the  Ynca-ftone,  and  the  other 
of  the  gallinazo-ftone  : the  former  is  not  tranfparent, 
of  a lead-colour,  but  foft;  they  are  generally  of  a 
circular  form,  and  one  of  the  furfaces  flat,  with  all 
the  fmoothnefs  of  a cryftal  looking-glafs  ; the  other 
oval  and  fomething  fpherical,  and  the  polilh  not  fo 
fine.  They  are  of  various  lizes,  but  generally  of 
three  or  four  inches  diameter,  tho’  I faw  one  of  a 
foot  and  a half,  and  its  principal  furface  concave 
and  greatly  enlarged  objeds  •,  nor  could  its  polilh  be 
exceeded  by  the  beft  workmen  among  us.  The 
great  fault  of  this  ftone  is  its  having  feveral  veins 
and  flaws,  which  befides  the  difadvantage  to  the 
furface  of  the  mirrour,  render  it  liable  to  be  broke 
by  any  little  accident.  Many  are  inclin’d  to  think  that 
it  is  not  natural  but  factitious.  There  are,  it  muft  indeed 
be  owned,  fome  appearances  of  this,  but  not  fufficient 
for  conviction.  A mong  the  breaches  in  this  country 
fome  quarries  of  them  are  found  ; and  quantities 
continue  to  be  taken  out,  tho’  no  longer  worked 
for  the  ufe  the  Indians  made  of  them.  This 
does  not  however,  abfolutely  contradict  the  fufion 
of  them,  in  order  to  heighten  their  quality,  or  call 
them  into  a regular  form. 

The  gallinazo  ftone  is  extremely  hard,  but  as 
brittle  as  flint : it  is  fo  called  from  its  black  colour, 
in  al'ufion  to  {he  colour  of  the  bird  of  that  name; 
and  is  in  fome  meafure  diaphanous.  This  the  In- 
dians worked  equally  on  both  Tides  -,  and  reduced  it 
into  a circular  figure.  On  the  upper  part  they  dril- 
led a hole  for  a ftring  to  hang  it  by ; the  furfaces 
were  as  fmooth  as  thofe  of  the  former,  and  very  ex- 
actly refled  objeds.  The  mirrours  made  of  this 
ftone  were  of  different  kinds,  fomeplane,  fome  concave, 
and  others  convex.  I have  feen  them  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  from  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanfhip  one 
would  have  thought  thefe  people  had  been  furnifhed 
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with  all  kinds  of  inftruments,  and  completely  (killed 
in  opticks.  Some  quarries  of  this  (tone  are  likewife 
met  with  ; but  they  are  entirely  negle&ed,  tho’  its 
tranfparency,  colour  and  hardnefs,  befides  its  having 
no  flaws  or  veins,  render  it  very  beautiful. 

The  copper  axes  of  the  Indians  differ  very  little 
in  their  fhape  from  ours : and  it  appears  that  thefe 
were  the  inftruments  with  which  they  performed 
moft  of  their  works  •,  for  if  not  the  only,  they  are 
the  moft  common  edge-tools  found  among  them  > and 
the  Whole  apparent  difference  betwixt  thofe  they  ufe, 
confifts  only  in  fize  and  fhape : for  tho’  they  all  re- 
femble  an  axe,  the  edge  in  lbme  is  more  circular 
than  in  others.  Some  have  a concave  edge,  others 
a point  on  the  oppofite  fide  •,  and  a fluted  handle. 
Thefe  inftruments  were  not  all  of  copper,  fome  hav- 
ing been  found  of  gallinazo,  and  of  another  ftone 
fomething  refembling  the  flint,  but  lefs  hard  and 

})ure.  Of  this  ftone  and  that  of  the  gallinazo  are 
everal  points  fuppofed  to  have  been  heads  of  fpears,  as 
thefe  were  their  two  chief  inftruments,  or  weapons : 
for  had  they  ufed  any  other,  fome  would  doubtiefs 
have  been  found  among  the  infinite  number  of  gua- 
cas,  which  have  been  opened. 

The  guaqueros  or  drinking-veffels,  are  of  a very 
fine  black  earth  •,  but  the  place  where  they  were 
made  is  utterly  unknown.  They  are  round,  and 
with  a handle  in  the  middle,  the  mouth  on  one  fide, 
and  on  the  other  the  head  of  an  Indian,  whole  fea- 
tures are  fo  naturally  expreffed,  that  very  few  of 
our  workmen  could  equal  it.  Others  tho’  of  the 
fame  form  are  of  a red  earth.  Befides  which  there 
are  found  larger  and  fmaller  vefiels  of  both  kinds  of 
earth,  ufed  in  making  and  keeping  the  chica. 

Among  the  gold- pieces  are  the  nofe  jewels, 
which  in  form  refemble  the  foot  of  a chalice, 
and  very  little  lefs  : thefe  were  appended  to  the  fep- 
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turn,  which  divides  the  two  nodrils.  There  are  al- 
fo  found  collars,  bracelets,  and  ear  pendants,  re- 
fembling  the  nofe -jewels : but  all  thefe  are  no  thicker 
than  paper : the  idols  which  are  at  full  length  are 
every  where  hollow  within  •,  and  as  they  are  all  of 
one  piece,  without  any  mark  of  foldering,  the  met 
thod  they  ufed  in  making  them  is  not  eafily  con- 
ceived. If  it  be  faid  that  they  were  cad ; dill 
the  difficulty  remains,  how  the  mould  could  be  of 
fuch  a fragility  as  to  be  taken  away  without  damag- 
ing works,  which,  in  all  their  parts,  are  fo  ex- 
tremely thin. 

The  maize  has  ever  been  the  delight  of  the  In- 
dians; for  befides  being  their  food,  their  favourite- 
liquor  chicha  was  made  of  it  ; the  Indian  artids 
therefore  ufed  to  fhew  their  fkill  in  making  ears  of 
it  in  a kind  of  very  hard  done ; and  fo  perfedt  was 
the  refemblance  that  they  could  hardly  be  didin- 
guilhed  by  the  eye  from  nature ; efpecially  as  the 
Colour  was  imitated  to  the  greated  perfection  ; fome 
reprefented  the  yellow  maize,  fome  the  white  ; and 
in  others  the  grains  feemed  as  if  fmoke-dried  by 
the  length  of  time  they  had  been  kept  in  the  houfes. 
The  mod  furprizing  circumdance  of  the  whole 
is,  the  manner  of  their  working,  which,  when  we 
confider  their  want  of  indruments  and  wretched  form 
of  thofe  they  had,  it  appears  an  inexplicable  my- 
dery  : for  either  they  work’d  with  copper  tools,  a 
metal  little  able  to  redd  the  hardnefs  of  dones,  or 
to  give  the  nice  polifti  confpicuous  on  their  works, 
other  dones  mud  have  been  ufed  for  tools.  But 
the  labour,  time,  and  patience  requifite  to  make 
only  a hole  in  the  gallinazos,  as  was  made  in  the 
mirrours ; and  much  more  to  give  their  furfaces  fuch 
a fmoothnefs  and  polifh,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
didinguifhed  from  the  fined  glafs,  mud  have  been 
prodigious.  Thefe  are  works  which  the  mod  inge- 
nious 
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nious  of  our  artifts  would  be  extremely  at  a lofs  to 
produce,  if  they  were  allowed  only  pieces  of  copper 
and  ftones  without  any  other  tools  or  materials. 
There  cannot  be  a greater  proof  of  the  ingenuity  of 
thefe  people,  that  by  mere  dint  of  genius,  and  un- 
afiifted  by  information,  they  fhould  attain  to  fuch 
contrivances  and  fuch  a delicacy  of  workmanfhip. 

Yet  all  that  we  have  faid  is  furpafied  by  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Indians  in  working  emeralds,  with 
which  they  were  fupplied  from  the  coaft  of  Manta, 
and  the  countries  dependent  on  the  government  of 
Atacames,  Coaquis  or  Quaques.  But  thefe  mines 
are  now  entirely  loft,  very  probably  thro’  negligence. 
Thefe  curious  emeralds  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Indians  of  Manta  and  Acatames : and  are  in  beauty, 
fize  and  hardnefs  fuperior  to  thofe  found  in  the  ju- 
rifdidion  of  Santa  Fe  ; but  what  chiefly  raifes  the 
admiration  of  the  connoifleur,  is  to  find  them 
worked,  fome  in  fpherical,  fome  cylindrical,  fome 
conical,  and  of  various  other  figures ; and  all 
with  a perfed  accuracy.  But  the  unfurmountable 
difficulty  here  is,  to  explain  how  they  could  work  a 
Hone  of  fuch  hardnefs ; it  being  evident,  that  fteel 
and  iron  were  utterly  unknown  to  them.  They 
pierced  emeralds  and  other  gems  with  all  the  delicacy 
of  the  prefent  times,  furniffied  with  fo  many  tools : 
and  the  direction  of  the  whole  is  alfo  very  obfervable  ; 
in  fome  it  paflfes  thro’  the  diameter ; in  others,  only 
to  the  centre  of  the  ftone,  and  coming  out  at  its  cir- 
cumference they  formed  triangles  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  one  another  : and  thus  the  figure  of  the  ftone 
to  give  it  a relief  was  varied  with  the  diredion  of 
the  holes. 

' After  this  account  of  the  guacas  of  thefe  idola- 
trous nations,  the  cuftom  which  equally  prevailed  a- 
mong  the  fouthern  nations  of  Peru,  I proceed  to  their 
fuperb  edifices,  whether  temples,  palaces  or  fortreflfes : 
^nd  tho’  thofe  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  are  not  the 
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mod  ftately  and  magnificent,  the  court  and  refidence 
of  the  Yncas,  having  been  in  the  province  of  Cufco; 
yet  fome  of  the  former  fufficiently  denote  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Indians,  who  then  inhabited  it,  and  their 
fondnefs  for  fuch  edifices  ; intending  as  it  were  to  hide 
the  rufticity  of  their  architefture  under  richnefs  and 
magnificence,  which  they  profufely  bellowed  on  all 
their  edifices  whether  of  brick  or  done. 

The  greateft  part  of  one  of  thele  works  is  ftill  ex- 
ifling  near  the  town  of  Cayambe,  being  a -temple 
built  of  unbaked  bricks.  It  Hands  on  an  eminence 
of  fome  height ; its  figure  is  perfcftly  circular,  and 
its  diameter  eight  toifes.  Of  this  ftrudture  nothing 
now  remains  but  the  walls,  which  are  in  good  con- 
dition ; and  about  two  toifes  and  a half  in  height,  and 
'■four  or  five  feet  in  thicknefs.  The  cement  of  the 
bricks  is  of  the  fame  earth  with  that  of  which  they 
are  made : and  the  hardnefs  of  then?  may  be  conceived 
from  remaining  fo  long  in  a good  condition  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  having  no 
cover. 

Brsides  the  ancient  tradition  that  this  ftru&ure 
was  one  of  the  temples  of  thofe  times,  the  manner  of 
its  conftruttion  countenances  fuch  a conjefture  : for 
its  circular  form  without  any  feparation  in  the  infide, 
fbews  it  to  have  been  a place  of  publick  refort,  and 
not  any  habitation.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  door  ren- 
ders it  probable,  that  tho*  the  Yncas  entered  into  their 
palaces  in  the  chairs  in  which  they  were  carried,  as  will 
be  feen  hereafter,  this  place  they  entered  on  foot  in 
token  of  veneration  ; the  dimenfions  of  the  door  not 
admitting  of  any  other  manner.  And  as  I have  be- 
fore obferved,  that  one  of  the  principal  temples  was 
not  far  from  hence,  this  was  probably  the  very 
ftrufture. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  which  runs  north- 
ward from  Latacunga,  are  ftill  feen  the  walls  of  a 
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palace  of  the  Yncas  of  Quito ; and  is  ftili  called  by 
its  ancient  name  Callo.  At  prefent  it  ferves  for  the 
manfionhoufe  of  a plantation  belonging  to  the  Au- 
guftines  at  Quito.  If  it  wants  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur which  characterize  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations  ver- 
fed  in  the  fine  arts-,  yet,  if  we  make  proper  allowance 
for  the  rufticity  of  the  Indians,  and  compare  this 
with  their  other  buildings,  the  dignity  of  the  prince 
will  be  abundantly  conlpicuous  in  the  prodigious 
magnitude  of  the  materials,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  ItruCture.  You  enter  it  thro*  a paflage  five  or 
fix  toifes  in  length  -,  leading  into  a court,  round 
which  are  three  fpacious  laloons,  filling  the  three 
other  fides  of  its  fquares.  Each  of  thefe  faloons 
has  feveral  compartments  and  behind  tfi,at  which 
faces  the  entrance,  are  feveral  fmall  buildings  which 
feem  to  have  been  offices,  except  one ; and  this  from 
the  many  divifions  in  it,  was,  in  all  probability  a 
menagerie.  Tho’  the  principal  parts  ftili  continue, 
the  ancient  work  is  fomething  disfigured,  dwellings 
having  been  lately  built  among  them,  and  altera- 
tions made  in  the  chief  apartments. 

This  palace  is  entirely  of  ftone,  equal  in  hard- 
nefs  to  flint-,  and  the  colour  almoft  black.  They 
are  exceedingly  well  cut,  and  joined  fo  curioufly  that 
the  point  of  a knife,  or  even  k>  much  as  a piece  of 
the  fineft  paper  cannot  be  put  betwixt  them  ; fo  that 
they  only  (hew  the  walls  to  be  of  different  (tones  ; 
and  not  one  entire  compofition  ; but  no  cement  is 
perceivable.  The  ftones  without  are  all  of  a convex 
figure  ; but  at  the  entrance  of  the  door  are  plane. 
But  there  is  a vifible  inequality  both  in  the  ftones 
and  in  the  courfes  ; which  gives  a more  Angular  air 
to  the  work ; for  a fmall  ftone  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  one  large  and  ill-fquared  ; and  that  above 
is  made  to  fit  the  inequalities  of  the  other  two,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fill  up  all  the  interftices  between  the 
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projections  and  irregularity  of  their  faces  ; and  this  in 
fuch  perfection,  that  whatfoever  way  they  are  viewed  ; 
all  parts  appear  joined  with  the  fame  precifion.  The 
height  of  thefe  walls  is  about  two  toifes  and  a half, 
and  about  three  or  four  feet  in  thicknefs.  The  doors 
are  about  two  toifes  high,  and  their  breadth  at  the 
bottom  about  three  or  four  feet;  but  runs  narrowing 
upwards,  where  the  aperture  is  only  two  feet  and  a 
half.  The  doors  of  the  palaces,  where  the  Yncas 
refided,  were  made  of  fuch  a height,  to  allow  room 
for  the  chairs  in  which  the  monarch  was  carried  on 
men’s  fhoulders  into  his  apartment,  the  only  place 
in  which  his  feet  touched  the  ground.  It  is  not 
known  whether  this  or  the  other  palaces  of  the 
Yncas  had  any  ftories ; nor  how  they  were  roof’d  : 
for  thofe  we  examined  were  either  open  or  had  been 
roofed  by  the  Spaniards  : But  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  covered  them  with  boards,  in  the  form  of 
a terrace,  that  is,  fupported  by  beams  laid  acrofs : 
for  in  the  walls  there  is  nothing  near  the  ground  that 
affords  room  for  a conjecture,  that  they  ever  fup- 
ported any  roofs  : on  this  horizontal  roof  they  con- 
trived fome  flope  for  carrying  off  the  waters.  The 
reafon  of  contracting  their  doors  at  the  top  was,  that 
the  lintel  might  be  of  one  done  ; for  they  had  no  idea 
either  of  arches  or  of  key-ftones,  as  may  be  con- 
cluded from  no  fuch  works  occurring  among  all 
their  edifices. 

About  fifty  toifes  north  of  this  palace  fronting 
its  entrance  is  a mountain,  the  more  Angular  as  be- 
ing in  the  midfl  of  a plain : its  height  is  betwixt 
twenty  five  and  thirty  toifes,  and  fo  exaftly,  on 
every  fide,  formed  with  the  conical  roundnefs  of  a 
fygar-loaf,  that  it  feems  to  owe  its  form  to  induftry  ; 
efpeciaily  as  the  end  of  its  dope  on  all  fides  forms 
exaCtiy  with  the  ground  the  fame  angle  in  every  part. 
And  what  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion  is,  that  gu- 
acas  or  maufoleums  of  prodigious  magnitude  were 
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greatly  affe&ed  by  the  Indians  in  thofe  times.  Hence 
the  common  opinion,  that  it  is  factitious,  and  that 
the  earth  was  taken  out  of  the  breach  north  of  it, 
where  a little  river  runs,  does  not  feem  improbable. 
But  this  is  no  more  than  conjecture,  not  being 
founded  on  any  evident  proof.  In  all  appearance 
this  eminence,  now  called  Panecillo  de  Callo,  lerved 
as  a watch  tower,  commanding  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of 
the  prince  on  any  fudden  alarm  of  an  invafion,  of 
which  they  were  under  continual  apprehenfions,  as 
will  appear  from  the  account  of  their  fortrefies. 

About  two  leagues  north-eaft  of  the  town  of 
Atun-Canar,  or  great  Canar,  is  a fortrefs  or  palace 
of  the  Yncas.  It  is  the  molt  entire,  the  largeit  and 
bell  built  in  all  the  kingdom.  Clofe  by  its  entrance 
runs  a little  river,  and  the  back  part  of  it  terminates 
in  a high  and  thick  wall  at  the  (lope  of  a mountain. 
In  the  middle  of  it  is  a kind  of  oval  tower  ; about 
two  toifes  high  from  the  ground  within  the  fort,  but 
without  it  rifes  fix  or  eight  above  that  of  the  hill. 
In  the  middle  of  the  tower  is  a fquare  of  four  walls; 
which  on  the  fide  facing  the  country  leave  no  paf- 
fage ; and  all  its  angles  touch  the  circumference  of 
the  oval.  On  the  oppofite  fide  only,  is  a very  nar- 
row pafs  anfwering  to  the  inward  part  of  the  tower. 
In  the  middle  of  this  fquare  is  an  apartment  of  two 
fmall  rooms,  without  any  communication  ; and  the 
doors  of  them  oppofite  to  the  fpace  which  feparates 
them.  In  the  fides  towards  the  country  are  loop- 
holes ; and  in  critical  times  was  made  a court  of 
guard.  From  the  outfide  of  this  oval  tpwer  a wall  is 
extended  on  the  left  fide  about  forty  toifes,  and  a- 
bout  twenty  five  on  the  right  •,  this  wail  was  continued 
in  a great  number  of  irregular  angles,  and  inclofed 
a large  fpot  of  ground.  It  had  only  one  entrance, 
which  was  in  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  tower ; and 
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facing  the  laft  angle  on  the  right  near  the  rivulet. 
From  this  gate  or  entrance  was  a paffage,  juft  broad 
enough  for  two  perfons  to  walk  abreall ; and  at  the 
wall  turned  fhort  off  towards  the  tower ; but  always 
of  the  fame  breadth.  After  this  it  winded  towards 
the  breach,  and  widened  fo  as  to  form  a parade  be- 
fore the  tower.  In  thefe  paffages,  at  the  diftance  of 
every  two  or  three  paces,  one  fees  nitches  formed 
within  the  wall,  like  fentry  boxes  : and  on  the  other 
fide  two  doors  which  were  entrances  to  the  fame 
number  of  corps  de  logis,  and  feem  to  have  ferved 
the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  for  barracks.  In  the  in- 
ner fquare  to  the  left  of  the  tower,  were  feveral 
apartments  of  which  the  height,  difpofition,  and 
doors  are  a fufficient  proof  that  this  was  once  the 
princes  palace.  All  the  walls  being  full  of  hallows, 
refembling  cupboards,  in  which,  as  likewife  in  the 
two  chambers  of  the  tower,  the  niches,  and  along 
the  paffages,  were  (tone  peggs  with  a head  betwixt 
fix  and  eight  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  in  dia- 
meter ; the  ufe  of  thefe  probably  was  for  hanging  up 
their  arms. 

The  whole  main  wall  on  the  Hope  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  defcending  laterally  from  the  ovji  tower  is 
very  thick,  and  the  outfide  perpendicular.  Within 
is  a large  rampart,  and  on  it  a parapet  of  an  unufual 
height : and  though  the  rampart  reached  quite  round 
the  wall,  there  was  only  one  afcent  to  it  which  was 
adjoining  to  the  oval  tower.  The  outward  and  in- 
ward walls  are  all  of  the  fame  kind  of  ftone,  very  hard 
and  well  polifhed ; and  difpos’d  like  thofe  of  Callo. 
The  apartments  alfo  were  without  ceiling  or  flooring, 
like  thofe  of  the  abovementioned  palace. 

At  Pomalla&a,  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
town  of  Guafuntos,  are  fome  rudera  of  another 
fortrefs  like  the  former  : and  it  is  a common  opinion 
here,  that  there  was  a fubterraneous  communication 
between  thefe  two  fortifications ; but  this  does  not 
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feem  at  all  probable.  For  befides  the  diftance  of 
fix  leagues,  the  ground  is  very  uneven,  and  inter- 
rupted by  fome  of  the  fmaller  branches  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, breaches  and  brooks.  The  inhabitants  are 
however  very  tenacious  of  their  opinion  : and  fome 
affirm  that  a few  years  before  our  arrival  in  the  coun- 
try, a perfon  entered  this  fubterraneous  pafiage  at- 
the  fort  of  Canar,  but  his  light  going  out,  be  was 
obliged  to  return.  They  farther  fay  that  the  en- 
trance is  within  the  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
where  indeed  there  is  a fmall  low  door,  but  now 
choaked  up  with  earth;  and  was  doubtlefs  for  fome 
ufe.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  it  led  to  the 
other  fortrefs,  as  befides  a great  quantity  of  lights, 
there  mull  alfo  have  been  here  and  there  vent-holes 
or  fpiracles,  which  confidering  the  mountains,  is  ut- 
terly impracticable. 

Many  other  walls  and  ruins  are  feen  all  over  the 
country,  both  in  the  plains,  on  the  fides  of  the 
hills,  and  on  their  fummits  ; but  molt  in  defert  pla- 
ces, and  without  any  veftige  of  a town  or  village 
near  them.  And  except  thefe  three,  they  are  either 
of  adoves  or  unknown  ftone,  without  any  arrange- 
ment. The  more  irregular  are  thought  to  be  the 
•works  of  Indians  before  they  were  reduced  by  the 
Yncas  : but  thofe  of  Callo  and  the  other  two  fort- 
relfes,  by  their  fuperior  fymmetry  Ihew,  that  they  are 
of  a later  date,  and  built  under  the  direction  of  the 
Yncas,  who  applied  themfelves  with  exemplary  at- 
tention to  promote  necelfary  arts  throughout  all 
their  conquefts  •,  poffibly  from  this  political  view, 
that  the  people,  fenfible  of  the  happy  change,  might 
be  the  better  fubjeCts.  All  thefe  remains  of  antique 
edifices,  the  Indians  call  Inga  Perea,  i.  e.  the  Ynca’s 
walls. 

Another  Indian  method  of  fortification,  and  of 
which  there  are  ftill  fome  remains,  was  to  dig  three 
or  four  ranges  of  moats  quite  round  the  tops  of 
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fuch  mountains,  as  though  high  and  deep,  were 
not  fubjeCt  to  frofts : and  every  one  on  the  infide 
ftrengthened  by  a parapet ; whence  they  could  fafely 
annoy  the  enemy.  Thefe  they  called  Pucuras ; and 
within  the  laft  range  of  moats  they  built  barracks 
for  the  garrifon.  Thefe  kinds  of  forts  were  fo  com- 
mon, that  one  fcarce  meets  with  a mountain  with- 
out them.  On  the  peaks  of  Pambamarca,  are  three 
or  four ; and  one  of  them  on  the  place  where  we 
fixed  our  fignal  for  the  meridian  triangles.  In  like 
manner  we  found  them  on  almoft  all  the  other 
mountains ; and  the  outward  moat  of  circumvalla- 
tion  was  above  a league  in  extent.  The  breadth  and 
depth  of  each  was  alike  ; but  in  refpeCtof  one  an- 
other there  was  not  the  fame  uniformity,  fome  of 
them  having  a breadth  of  two  toifes  and  even  more, 
and  others  not  one ; and  the  like  difference  is  ob- 
fervable  in  their  depth.  It  was  however,  their  con- 
ftant  care  to  make  the  inward  bank  at  leaft  three  or 
four  feet  higher  than  the  outward,  to  have  the  greater 
advantage  over  the  affailants. 

The  junction  and  polifh  fo  much  admired  in  all 
the  remaining  ftone  works  of  the  Indians  plainly 
ihew,  that  they  made  ufe  of  fome  ftones  to  polifh 
others,  by  rubbing  them  together  j it  being  highly 
improbable  that  they  could  bring  them  to  fuch  per- 
fection with  the  few  and  aukward  tools  they  ufed  : 
and  as  for  the  working  of  iron  they  were  undoubt- 
edly ftrangers  to  it,  their  being  many  mines  of  that 
metal  in  this  country,  and  not  one  of  them  with  any 
marks  of  having  ever  been  touched.  And  no  iron 
was  found  among  them  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards. But  on  the  contrary,  they  (hewed  an  ex- 
treme fondnefs  for  any  thing  made  of  that  metal. 

1 fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  account  of 
the  ftones  and  minerals  found  in  this  kingdom  : and 
a few  remarks  on  the  wild  Indians  bordering  on  thefe 
provinces. 
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I have  already  mentioned  the  quarries  or  mines 
producing  the  two  kinds  of  ftone  of  which  the  In- 
dians made  their  mirrours  ; and  which  were  thofe  moll 
efteemed.  There  are  likewife  quarries  of  other 
ftones,  which  in  a country  where  gold  and  filver 
mines  do  not  abound,  would  be  thought  valuable. 
Of  thefe  one  is  in  the  plain  of  Talqui,  fouth  of  Cu- 
enca •,  out  of  which  are  taken  very  large  and  beau- 
tiful blocks  of  white  and  very  clear  alabafter.  Its 
only  fault  is  its  foftnefs  : yet  that  is  not  fuch  as  to 
hinder  all  kinds  of  works  from  being  made  of  it ; 
or  rather  its  eafinefs  contributes  to  their  perfedlion : 
nor  is  there  any  danger  of  large  flakes  flying  off, 
which  often  fpoil  an  entire  piece.  The  only  quar- 
ries of  this  ftone  are  near  Cuenca  ; but  thofe  of  rock 
cryftal  I have  feen  in  many  parts,  from  whence  I 
have  had  fome  very  large,  clear  and  tranfparent  pie- 
ces, and  of  a remarkable  hardnels  : but  as  it  is  not 
efteemed  here,  no  ufe  is  made  of  it ; fo  that  what 
is  found  is  purely  by  accident.  In  the  fame  jurif- 
didtion  of  Cuenca  ; and  about  two  leagues  north 
weft  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  villages  of  Racan 
and  Saanfay,  is  a fmall  mountain,  entirely  covered 
with  flints  * moftly  black,  fome  of  a reddilh  call,  and 
others  whitilh.  But  being  ftrangers  to  the  manner 
of  cutting  and  filing  them  for  fire-arms,  the  people 
make  no  ufe  of  them  : and  on  fome  occafions  flints 
either  for  mufkets  or  piftols,  have  been  fold  at 
Cuenca,  Quito,  and  all  over  the  country  for  two 
rials  each  ; but  one  is  the  common  price  of  them,  be- 
ing brought  from  Europe.  Confequently,  as  there  is 
here  a whole  quarry  of  them,  their  exorbitant  price 
is  wholly  owing  to  a want  of  induftry,  as  this  would 
in  a Ihort  time  render  them  as  expert  at  cutting 
flints  as  the  Europeans. 

Having  mentioned  the  mines  of  metals  and  the 
quarries  of  large  ftones  •,  it  would  be  a very  great 
impropriety  to  omit  tiie  gems  found  in  this  province. 

Vql.  I.  LI  I have 
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I have  already  obferved  that  the  jurifdi&ions  of 
Atacames  and  Manta,  formerly  abounded  in  eme- 
ralds of  a finenefs  furpaffing  thofe  of  the  mines  of 
Santa  Fe.  Not  a fmall  number  of  them  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  an  error  of  the  firft  Spaniards  who  came 
hither,  imagining  that  if  they  were  real  gems,  they 
would  Hand  the  ftroke  of  a hammer  on  an  anvil. 
The  lofs  of  the  mines  of  Atacames,  and  the  negledt 
of  many  others  of  gold  and  filver,  was  in  fome  mea- 
fure  compenfated  by  the  difcovery  of  feveral  in  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  Cuenca;  but  which  have  been  but 
little  improved,  tho’  they  exhibit  the  molt  in- 
viting figns  of  their  great  riches,  namely  frag- 
ments of  rubies  ; and  which  intelligent  perfons  fay 
are  very  fine.  Thefe  are  ufually  found  among  the 
fands  of  a rapid  river  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Azogues.  The  Indians  and  others  frequently  make 
it  their  bufinefs  to  go  and  wafh  thofe  lands,  where 
they  find  fmall  fparks,  about  the  bignefs  of  a lentil, 
and  fometimes  larger  ; and  it  is  not  to  be  queftioned 
but  thefe  are  walhed  away  by  the  continual  allifion 
of  the  water  in  its  pafiage  along  the  mine.  But  the 
inhabitants  content  with  this  piddling  work,  do 
not  trouble  themfelves  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
mine  •,  tho’  there  is  all  the  appearance  in  the  world, 
that  it  would  turn  to  very  good  account.  I myfelf, 
when  1 was  at  that  village,  faw  fome  of  thefe  fparks 
in  their  natural  ftate ; and  both  their  colour  and 
hardnefs  fufficiently  lhewed  that  they  were  of  a very 
fine  fort. 

Another  kind  of  ftone  is  found  in  great  plenty 
all  over  this  country.  It  is  of  a fine  green,  and 
harder  than  alabafter,  tho*  not  pellucid  : but  no 
more  valued  than  any  of  the  former  ; except  that  a 
few  toys  or  utenfils  are  made  of  it. 

Here  are  alfo  fome  mines  of  lulphur,  and  fome 
parts  afford  vitriol;  but  no  farther  known  than  as 
nature  has  placed  them  in  view,  not  only  the  im- 
provement 
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provement  of  them  being  entirely  neglected,  but 
fcarce  any  notice  taken  of  thofe  which  lie  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  ; either  becaufe  the  inhabitants 
ftand  in  no  need  of  thofe  minerals  ; or  from  their 
ftrong  averfion  to  any  thing  that  requires  labour. 

North  of  Quito,  betwixt  two  plantations,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Anlagua,  one  of  which  bears  the 
fame  name,  and  the  other  that  of  Courogal,  runs  a 
very  large  river,  which  petrifies  any  wood,  leaves, 
&c.  thrown  into  it.  I have  had  whole  branches 
thus  petrified,  and  the  porofity  of  the  Item,  the 
fibres  of  the  rind,  even  the  fmalleft  veins  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  meander  of  its  fibrille,  equally  dif- 
cernible  as  when  frefh  cut  from  the  tree.  I have  alio 
had  large  pieces  of  timber  petrified,  which  at  firft 
fight  appeared  to  be  wood  thoroughly  dried  ; no 
vifible  alteration  having  been  made  in  them  except 
in  the  colour. 

With  all  thefe  appearances  I cannot  think  that 
the  wood,  leaves,  and  the  like  which  are  put  ,into 
the  river,  are  really  turn’d  into  ftone  of  fuch  a hard- 
nefs  as  that  I experienced : but  as  the  appearance  is 
undeniable,  I lhall  offer  an  explanation  of  this  fup- 
pofed  transmutation. 

It  muff  be  obferved,  that  the  rocks  and  all  the 
parts  which  this  river  walhes,  are  covered  with  a 
cruft  of  a hardnefs  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  main 
rock  ; and  this  increafes  its  volume,  and  diftinguilhes 
itfelf  from  the  original  rock,  which  is  fomething 
yellowilh : the  inference  I would  draw  from  hence 
is,  that  the  water  of  the  river  is  mixed  with  petri- 
fying, vii'cid,  and  glutinous  particles,  which  adhere 
to  the  body  they  furround  : and  as  by  their  extreme 
fubtility  they  infinuate  themfelves  thro’  its  pores, 
they  fill  the  place  of  the  fibres,  which  the  water  iu- 
fenfibly  rots  off  and  detaches,  till  at  length  all  that 
was  leaf  or  wood  gives  way  to  that  petrifying  mat- 
ter j which  ftill  retains  the  impreffion  of  the  parts 
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of  the  original,  with  its  feveral  veins,  fibres  and 
ramifications.  For  at  the  time  of  its  infinuation  the 
dudts  of  the  wood  or  leaves  ferve  for  a kind  of 
mould,  by  which  it  naturally  takes  the  entire  figure 
of  the  body  into  which  it  has  obtruded  itfelf. 

An  obfervation  I made  with  fome  branches  con- 
firms me  in  this  opinion : for  having  open’d  them 
I found  fome  leaves  and  bits  of  wood  which  fnapp’d . 
on  breaking ; and  the  infide  was  as  hard  as  real 
ftone ; the  texture  only  remaining  of  its  firft  fub- 
flance.  But  in  others  the  parts  confolidated  by  the 
ftony  matter  fnapp’d,  and  the  fibres  not  having  yet 
undergone  a total  corruption,  retain’d  the  appearance 
of  wood,  tho’  fome  were  more  rotten  and  decay’d 
than  others.  I had  alfo  fome  leaves  the  furface  of 
which  was  only  cover’d  with  a very  fine  lapideous 
t gument,  but  within  were  entire  leaves,  except  here 
and  there  a little  mark  of  decay. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  this  matter 
much  more  eafily  faftens  on  any  corruptible  fub- 
fiance,  than  on  the  more  compaft  and  folid,  as 
ftones  and  the  like  : the  reafon  of  which  is  that  in  one 
it  meets  with  pores,  in  which  it  fixes  itfelf;  but 
having  no  fuch  hold  on  the  harder  bodies,  it  is  foon 
walhed  off  by  the  agitation  of  the  water;  that  if 
now  and  then  fuch  crufts  are  feen  on  ftones,  they 
never  make  any  fenfible  addition  to  their  vo- 
lume, tho’  fome  excrement  is  now  confpicuous  from 
the  difference  of  the  colour  : that  of  the  petrified 
leaves  both, within  and  without  is  of  a pale  yellow; 
and  the  fame  prevails  in  the  ftems  : tho’  in  thefe  al- 
ways with  a mixture  of  that  of  the  wood  itfelf  when 
dry. 

Tho’  all  the  jurifdidlions  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  from  N.  to  S.  are  not  molefted  by  the  vi- 
cinity of  wild  Indians,  yet  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
governments  of  Quixos  and  Macas  Jaen  and  May- 
nas  to  be  furrounded  and  intermixed  with  thofe  bar- 
barians. 
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barians,  fo  that  by  only  palling  the  eaftern  Cordil- 
lera of  the  Andes,  towards  that  part  you  ufually 
meet  with  them  : and  from  fome  parts  of  thofe  emi- 
nences the  fmoke  of  their  cottages  may  be  feen. 
This  fight  is  moft  frequently  beheld  from  the  moun- 
tain on  the  back  of  the  town  of  Cayambe ; and  all 
along  to  the  northward,  from  the  village  of  Mira 
within  the  jurifdiffion  of  the  town  of  San  Miguel 
de  Ibarra.  The  fportfmen,  when  hunting  on  thofe 
hills,  often  fee  the  fmoke  both  on  this  fide  and  like-r 
wife  on  the  fame  Cordillera  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
Riobaamba,  to  that  of  Cuenca.  The  village  of  Mira 
has  often  been  furprized  with  the  fudden  appearance 
of  fome  of  thefe  Indians,  but  they  have  as  fuddenly 
turned  back,  and  with  the  fame  hade  they  came.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  Indians  of  thefe  jurifdiftions, 
from  a fondnefs  for  (loth  and  licentioufnefs,  to  leave 
* their  houfes  and  go  over  to  the  favages  ; as  among 
them  they  may,  without  controul,  follow  their  natu- 
ral idolatry  and  give  themfelves  up  to  drunkennefs 
and  all  manner  of  vice : and,  what  they  think  a fu- 
preme  happinefs,  be  ferved  and  tended  by  women, 
whofe  office  it  is  to  take  care  of  and  fupport  them.  All 
their  occupation  being  hunting,  whenever  compelled 
by  neceffity,  or  induced  by  a fudden  fit  of  induftry. 
Thus  they  live  in  a debafement  of  human  nature  •„ 
without  laws  or  religion  *,  in  the  moft  infamous  bru- 
tality, ftrangers  to  moderation  ; and  without  the  leaft 
controul  or  reftraint  on  their  excefies. 


End  of  the  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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Lately  publifhed  by  L.  Davis  and  C.  Rhymers  in 
Holborn , Printers  to  the  Royal  Society, 

In  Two  VOLUMES,  FOLIO, 

Dedicated  to  his  M A J E S T Y, 

Pvmpoujly  printed  on  a fine  Writing  Royal  Paper , and 
a new  Type ; illuftrated  with  Copper  Plates , elegantly  en- 
graved  by  the  celebrated  Marc  Tufcher  of  Nuremberg, 
from  above  Two  hundred  Defigns,  taken  by  the  Author  him- 
felf  upon  the  Spot ; with  Head  and  Tail-pieces,  and  various 
engraved  Ornaments , 

'-TRAVELS  in  EGYPT  and  NUBTA,  by  Fre- 
derick  Lewis  Norden,  F.  R.  S.  Captain  in  the 
Danijh  Navy.  Publifhed  by  Order  of  his  Majefty  the  King 
of  Denmark  ; and  enlarged  by  Obfervations  from  ancient  and 
modern  Authors  that  have  written  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Egypt  j 

By  Dr.  T E M P L E M A N. 

Some  Account  of  this  WOR  K. 

Notwithstanding  the  Defcriptions  of  Egypt,  already 
publifhed  in  various  Languages,  Curiofity  has,  as  yet,  ♦ 
been  much  unfatisfied,  in  regard  to  a Country  rendered  fa- 
mous by  fo  many  Wonders  of  Antiquity. 

It  was  in  the  Year  1737  that  our  Author  received  the 
Orders  of  his  Court  to  undertake  this  Voyage.  He  obeyed 
with  Zeal,  and  the  fame  Year  embarked  for  Alexandria. 
There,  and  in  the  adjacent  Parts,  he  confidered  all  that  was 
curious,  and  then  purfued  his  Route  to  Cairo  and  the  Py- 
ramids ; where  he  continued  more  than  four  Months.  After 
this,  embarking  on  the  Nile,  he  traverfed  the  Upper  Egypt ; 
few  in  his  Paffage  Girge,  the  Capital  of  that  Country ; land- 
ed at  EJfuaen,  or  Syene  ; and  thence  got  himfelf  conveyed  to 
the  firft  CataraCt.  He  now  attempted  to  coaft  along  the 
Borders  of  the  Nile,  and  through  uncommon  Difficulties,  at 
length  advanced  as  far  as  Derri  in  Nubia. 

The  Memoirs  with  which  he  furnifhed  himfelf  upon  every 
interefting  SubjeCt,  were  ineftimably  enhanced,  by  that  am- 
ple Collection  of  Defigns  and  Sketches,  which  he  made  on 
the  Spot.  His  Knowledge  in  Architecture  enabled  him  to 
represent  with  Accuracy  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  as 
his  Proficiency  in  the  Mathematics  did,  to  delineate  the  Great 
Chart  of  the  Nile,  which  he  has  given  upon  no  lefs  than 
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Twenty-nine  Copper-plates.  The  beautiful  Simplicity  of  thefe 
Defigns,  and  the  Exa&nefs  with  which  they  were  drawn, 
are,  perhaps,  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  Kind  that  has  hi- 
therto appeared ; Delighted  with  various  Landfkips  of  the 
Country,  with  Ruins,  Monuments,  magnificent  Buildings, 
CataraCts,  Deferts,  the  Reader  feems  to  accompany  him  in 
his  Voyage,  and  to  fhare  all  his  Pleafure  without  undergo- 
ing the  Fatigue  and  the  Danger.  Thefe  Defigns  were,  by 
his  Royal  Matter's  Command,  committed  to  the  Care  of  the 
famous  Marc  Tufcher  of  Nuremberg,  the  only  Perfon  thought 
capable  of  fuccefsfully  executing  the  Talk  of  engraving 
them. 

The  Curious  may  here  find  the  School  of  the  Grecian  Ar- 
chitecture, and  the  Learned  will  fee  a Kind  of  Comment  on 
the  Defcriptions  that  the  Ancients  have  given  of  the  Egyptian 
Edifices.  By  comparing  the  Account  that  Strabo  has  given 
of  thefe  with  the  Views  Mr.  Norden  has  drawn  in  feveral  of 
his  Plates,  the  Reader  will  be  convinced  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of 
this  Work,  in  illuftrating  the  Claffical  Authors. 

The  eftablifhed  Merit  of  Capt.  Norden' s Travels , and  be- 
ing in  pofleffion  of  the  Original  Plates,  were  Inducements 
fufficient  with  the  Proprietors,  to  fpare  no  Expence  to  ren- 
der a valuable  Edition  of  them  in  our  own  Language.  The 
additional  Improvements  are  fuch  as  the  Editors  of  the  French 
Edition  were  defirous  of  giving,  but  were  prohibited  by  the 
Author’s  Will : And  it  is  no  inconfiderable  Circumftance  in 
favour  of  the  Englifl)  Edition,  that  the  Beauty  of  the  Im- 
preffions  are,  upon  a Comparison,  found  even  to  furpafs  that 
of  the  Edition  printed  at  Copenhagen. 

Price  3 /.  14  s.  in  Sheets. 

N.  B.  Captain  Norden  & Travels  are  alfo  printed  in  one 
Volume  8vo.  with  feveral  of  the  Plates  engraved  upon  a 
fmall  Scale.  Price  6 s.  bound. 

THE  BEAUTIES  of  ENGLAND:  compre- 
hended in  a Pocket-Volume.  Or,  a View  of  the  Pub- 
lic Structures,  the  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  the  two 
Univerfities,  the  Cities,  Market-Towns,  Antiquities  and 
Curiofities,  natural  and  artificial,  for  which  this  Ifland  is  re- 
markable; including  a circumftantial  Account  of  the  Curiofi- 
ties of  London  and  ITeJlminjler.  Divided  into  the  refpeftive 
Counties;  and  intended  as  a Travelling  Pocket-Companion, 
to  point  out  whatever  merits  the  Attention  of  the  Englijh 
Traveller,  or  Obfervation  of  thq  Foreigner.  Price  bd.  3 s. 
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THE  H I b T O R Y of  JAPAN;  giving  an  Account 
of  the  ancient  and  prefent  State  and  Government  of 
that  Empire  : of  its  Temples,  Palaces,  Cadies,  and  other 
Buildings  ; of  its  Metals,  Minerals,  Trees,  Plants,  Ani- 
mals, Birds,  and  Fifhes ; of  the  Chronology  and  Succeffion 
of  the  Emperors,  Ecclefiadical  and  Secular;  of  the  original 
Defccnt,  Religious  Cuftoms,  and  Manufa&ures  of  the  Na- 
tives, and  of  their  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the  Dutch 
and  Chinefc : Together  with  a Defcription  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam.  Written  in  High  Dutch. 

By  ENGELBERTUS  KGEMPFER,  M.  D. 
And  tranflated  from  his  original  Manufcripts,  by  J.  G. 
Scheuchzer,  F.  R.  S.  illudrated  with  a great  Number  of 
Copper-Plates.  2 vol.  Folio.  Price  bound,  i /.  16  s. 

AN  Alphabetical  Defcription  of  the  Chief  Places  in 
ENGLAND  and  WALES,  with  an  Account  of 
the  mod  memorable  Events  which  have  didinguifh’d  them. 
By  that  celebrated  Antiquary,  WILLIAM  LAMBARDE, 
Author  of  the  Perambulation  of  Kent,  4to.  Price  bound, 
io  t.  6 d. 

THE  HISTORY  of  CHARLES  XII.  King  of 
SWEDEN. 

By  M.  De  VOLTAIRE. 

N.  B.  In  this  Work  is  given  a circumdantial  Account  of 
the  Wars,  in  which  this  Prince  engaged,  and  of  the  refpedlive 
Battles  which  he  fought : Particularly  his  Defeat  of  the 
Czar’s  Army,  in  the  Battle  of  Narva  ; his  Defeat  of  the 
Saxons  at  the  River  Dur.et  and  at  Sultujk ; his  Conqueds  of 
Courland  and  Lithuania  ; his  difperfing  100,000  Mufcovites , 
‘ in  the  Battle  of  Hollo/in  , his  being  defeated  at  Pultowa , and 
furprizing  Retreat ; his  Scheme  for  a Defcent  into  England ; 
his  bedeging  Frtdtrickjhall , and  the  Particulars  of  his  Death 
there.  The  whole  including  alfo  the  Hidory  of  Czar  Peter 
the  Great,  Emperor  of  Mufcovy . 

The  Ninth  Edition.  Price  bound,  3 s. 
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